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LOST   FOR   LOVE 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,*  ETC. 


Chapter  I. 


*  Qui,  sans  doute,  tout  meurt ;  oe  monde  est  un  grande  reve, 
Et  le  peu  de  bonheor  qui  nous  vient  en  chemin, 
Nous  n'ayons  pas  plut6t  ce  roseau  dans  la  main, 
Que  le  vent  nous  I'enldve.' 

DR.  OLLIVANT  sat  alone  in  his  library  and  consulting-room,  a 
spacious  chamber  built  out  at  the  back  of  his  house  in  Wim- 
pole-street,  after  his  day's  work  was  ended — a  long  day  and  a  heavy 
one;  for  at  six- and- thirty  years  of  age  the  doctor  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  practice — a  practice  that  recompensed  him  largely 
for  his  devotion  to  science,  but  left  little  margin  in  his  life  for  pleasure. 
It  may  indeed  be  doubted  if  Dr.  Ollivant  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
word  'pleasure,'  except  so. far  as  it  was  accessible  to  him  in  dictiona- 
ries. His  father  had  been  a  hard-working — the  world  added  money- 
grubbing — country  practitioner,  and,  at  the  earliest  stage  in  which 
the  infant  brain  is  open  to  receive  impressions,  had  striven  to  imbue 
his  son's  mind  with  a  correct  idea  of  life,  contemplated  always  from 
his  own  particular  point  of  view :  that  life  was  meant  for  hard  work 
— that  without  hard  work  no  man  could  expect  to  succeed — that 
worldly  success  was  the  supreme  good  to  which  the  soul  of  man 
could  aspire. 

Cuthbert  Ollivant  learnt  the  lesson,  but  applied  it  after  his  own 
fashion.  Had  he  possessed  no  higher  brain  than  his  father,  he 
would  most  likely  have  restricted  his  notion  of  success — or,  as  his 
father  called  it,  'getting  on' — to  the  consolidation  and  improvement 
of  his  father's  practice,  the  steady-going  old-fashioned  family-sur- 
geon business,  in  the  sleepy  old  town  of  Long  Sutton,  Devo^  '  '  ^ . 
But  the  lad  happened  to  be  endowed  with  a  larger  mind 
Third  Sebies,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII. 
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illummed  the  OHivant  family  within  the  present  century;  and  for 
him  success  meant  onginality- — the  fniitioo  of  new  ideas,   a  step 
forward  in  the  march  of  science ;  or,  if  not  absolute  invention,  at  least 
Buch  an  application  of  the  \nsdom  of  the  past  as  should  achieve  Bonn 
fresh  good  in  the  present. 

For  a  youth  with  such  yearnings,  Long  Sutton  was  not  krg< 
enough.  Samuel  Ollivant  weE-nigh  uprooted  the  scanty  wisp  of 
hair  which  encircled  his  hald  crown  when,  after  walking  the  hospi- 
tals  and  going  through  the  usuiil  curriculum^  his  son  told  him  that 
he  would  return  no  more  to  the  sleepy  little  Devonshire  town,  where 
bis  race  had  abided  and  thriven  from  generation  to  generation.  Hii 
father  might  dispose  of  the  good  old  family  practice  to  whomsoever 
he  would.  He,  Cuthbert,  would  remain  in  London — had  indeei 
he  en  already  elected  parish -doc  tor  in  a  populous  district  by  Bethnal 
green.  The  pay  was  of  the  poorest,  he  wrote  cheerfully,  but  the  ex- 
perience would  be  immense. 

Mr.  Ollivant  groaned  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  told  his  mfi 
that  her  son  was  an  idiot ;  but  nothing  he  could  say  to  the  benighted 
young  man  could  shako  hia  piirpoae.  Cuthbert  began  his  work  in  the 
purlieus  of  Bethnal-green  at  three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  went 
on  with  it  steadily  tijl  he  was  twenty-six;  and,  except  at  Christmas 
time,  when  he  came  to  the  home  of  his  forefathers  for  a  duty-visit, 
Long  Sutton  knew  him  no  more.  After  three  years*  unflagging  labour 
— there  had  never  been  such  a  parish- doctor  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  overseer — he  went  abroad,  studied  in  France  and  Germany, 
pushed  on  to  St.  Petersbm^g,  made  himself  familiar  with  every  school 
of  medicine,  and  w^as  called  back  to  England,  a  few  months  before 
his  thirtieth  birthday,  to  attend  his  father *s  deathbed. 

*  You've  made  a  great  mistake  in  life,  Cuthbert,'  said  the  old 
man,  during  the  one  brief  hour  in  which  he  was  able  to  talk  ration- 
ally with  his  son.  *  Yon  might  have  made  this  a  splendid  practicej 
if  you  had  worked  with  me  for  the  last  seven  yeai's ;  as  it  is,  the 
business  has  fallen  oflf.  I've  been  getting  old ;  didn*t  like  to  have 
a  stranger  about  me,  so  wouldn't  take  a  partner.  Filby  and  Jact 
Bon  have  imdermined  me  in  the  place,  Cuthbert ;  the  practice  isn't 
what  it  was  when  you  were  a  boy  at  school,  by  three  hundred  a 
year.  But  I  leave  you  a  comfortable  little  bit  of  money,  in  spite  oj 
everything.  It*s  yonr  mother's  doing — there  never  was  such  ft| 
woman  to  save  money/ 

The  *  comfortable  little  bit  of  money*  thus  spoken  of  amounted  ta 
some  thousands,  cpiito  enough  to  justify  Cuthbert  Ollivant  in  the  step 
he  took  immediately  after  his  ftither's  funeral.  He  sold  the  Long 
Sutton  practice  to  Filby  and  Jackson,  who  already  had  tbree-fourthi 
of  the  town  on  their  books,  and  by  this  purchase  estabhahed  a  mo- 
nopoly. He  would  have  sold  his  father's  household  goods  also,  but 
here  his  mother  interposed.     The  chairs  and  tables  might  be  old- 
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fashionedy  cnmbronSy  inelegant;  but  they  were  the  chairs  and  tables 

^e  had  known  all  her  married  life. 

'  Two-and-thirty  years,  Cuthbert ;  think  of  that !' 

*  I  do,  mother,  and  for  that  very  reason  think  we  ought  to  begin 

our  new  life  with  new  furniture.' 

'  I  am  too  old  to  begin  a  new  life,  dear,  and  I  like  the  old  things 

best.*  This  with  a  tender  glance  at  an  ancient  Spanish-mahogany 
sideboard  that  age  had  made  almost  as  black  as  ebony.  'They 
don*t  make  such  things  now.' 

'  I'm  rather  glad  they  don't,'  remarked  the  profane  youth.  *  It 
will  cost  more  money  to  move  the  things  than  they  are  worth,  I  be- 
lieve, mother ;  but  if  you  like  them,  they  shall  be  moved.  I'd  as 
soon  sit  upon  one  ehair  as  another.     I  have  no  artistic  tastes.' 

So  the  ancient  sideboard,  the  secretaires,  and  bureaus,  and  four- 
post  bedsteads  of  a  bygone  age — all  pervaded  by  a  certain  grimness 
that  stood  for  respectability — were  conveyed  from  Long  Sutton  to 
the  house  which  Cuthbert  Ollivant  had  taken  for  himself  in  Wimpole- 
street,  and  being  set  up  there,  under  Mrs.  OUivant's  direction,  made 
the  London  house  almost  as  grim  and  dark  and  ancient-looking  as 
the  home  of  Cuthbert's  infancy.  Perhaps  Wimpole-street  itself  is 
hardly  the  gayest  or  brightest  of  thoroughfares.  Its  length  is  to  the 
stranger  akin  to  despair,  and  it  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  as  to 
width,  whereby  the  shadow  of  over-the-way  broods  sullenly  upon 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  that  turn  their  backs  to  the  afternoon  sun. 
Bat  Wimpole-street  is  eminently  respectable,  fashionable  even,  or 
at  any  rate  appertaining  to  the  West-end ;  and  Dr.  Ollivant — ho  had 
taken  the  higher  degree  in  Paris,  and  made  haste  now  to  obtain  it 
in  London — had  chosen  Wimpole-street  as  a  fair  base  for  his  opera- 
tions. He  had  no  more  to  do  with  Bethnal-green,  but  he  gave  two 
hours  of  every  morning — from  eight  till  ten — to  gratis  patients.  For 
the  first  year  of  his  W^impole- street  life  they  were  almost  his  only  pa- 
tients. Then  little  by  little  his  fame  spread;  he  had  taken  to  him- 
self a  specialty  during  his  continental  travels,  namely,  the  treatment 
of  heart-disease — had  written  a  little  book  upon  this  theme,  and  pub- 
hshed  the  same  in  London  and  Paris.  By  the  aid  of  this  book  he 
advertised  himself  into  the  notice  of  a  good  many  idle  people  who 
fancied  they  had  heart-disease,  and  a  few  who  were  real  sufferers. 
Rich  old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  lived  alone  and  lived  too  well, 
came  to  him,  liked  his  manner — a  grave  and  somewhat  cold  reserv^e 
which  was  yet  courteous,  and  implied  profound  wisdom — and  made 
him  their  physician  in  ordinary.  *  Ollivant  on  Cardiac  Diseases'  and 
'Ollivant  on  Auscultation'  became  almost  standard  works.  In  a  word, 
Cuthbert  Ollivant  had  succeeded,  and  by  the  time  five  years  had  run 
off  the  lease  of  the  house  in  Wimpole-street,  had  made  for  himself 
a  position  which  he  deemed  the  stepping-stone  to  future  distinc- 
tion. 
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His  mother  lived  with  Ixim  now,  aa  she  bad  lived  with  him  i 
the  beginning,  the  careful  mistress  of  his  house,  the  intelligent  co^ 
panion  of  his  brief  intervals  of  leisure.     Her  character  presented 
curious  mixture  of  the  nltra-proBaic  with  the  intellectual  and  ima 
native.      She  would  lay  down  her  volume  of  Wordsworth  or  She! 
to  order  the  dinner  or  give  out  a  week's  supply  of  gi'ocerj, 
made  her  son's  money  go  farther  than  perhaps  any  one  else  in 
world  could  havo  made  it  go.     She  w^ould  not  suffer  a  stale  crust  j 
bread  or  a  basin  of  dripping  to  be  wasted  between  January  and 
cemhcr;  yet  she  contrived  to  retain  the  respect  of  her  sen-ants,  i 
was  accounted  a  liberal  mistress.     Her  son's  simple  dinners  w€ 
ordered  with  a  discretion  and  cooked  with  a  nicety  that  could  bar 
have  been  exceeded  at  a  West-end  Club.    Every  detail  of  the  tal 
was  perfection,  though  no  modern  elegance^  no  plian  torn -like  gl 
or  rich-hued  majolica,  adorned  the  board.  The  old-fashioned  heav 
cut  decanters,  the  ponderous  plate   sparkled   and  shone  upon 
snowy  hnen;  and,  pleasautest  of  all,  was  the  mother's  face — a  feia 
nine  likeness  of  the  son's— vfith  deep  earnest  eyes,  white  teeth,  i 
mobile  mouth. 

It  was  half-past  nine  o*clock,  a  November  night,  a  wet  night  \ 
a  wet  autumn,  the  rain  beating  heavily  on  the  skyliglit  above 
doctor's  head-     He  had   dined »  and  spent  his  after-dinner  hfl 
with  his  mother,  talking  literatnro  and  politics,  for  she  made  it 
husinesff  to  ho  interested  and  well  informed  in  ever} thing  that 
terested  her  son,  and  had  come  dow^n  to  his  own  room  to  read- 
read  the  last  scientific  book  worth  reading* 

An  old-faahioued  silver  teapot,  a  breakfast  cup  and  saucer,  st 
on  a  Chippendale  table  at  his  elbow.  The  doctor  smiled  to  hima 
as  he  poured  out  the  tea— a  grave  half- ironical  smile. 

'  Old-hachelor  ways   already,*  he   thought;    'tea-drinking 
midnight  stu^l3^    But,  then,  I  never  was  a  young  man— in  the  coi 
mon  acceptation  of  the  phrase/ 

A  double  knock  at  the  hall-door  caught  hii^  quick  ear, 

'  A  cabman^s  knock,*  he  said,  with  a  little  discnintented  looH, 
and  a  longing  glance  at  his  open  book  ;  '  some  dropper-iu  come  for 
an  evening's  gossip — a  nuisance,  for  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  fellow's  ideas/ 

*  This  fellow*  was  the  author  of  the  book— a  formidable  volume 
of  five  hundred  pages  or  so,  half  of  which  w^ere  still  uncut. 

Dr.  Ollivant  was  not  famoos  for  his  social  instincts;  but,  as  he 
was  apt  to  remark  to  his  mother,  'a  man  can't  go  through  the  world 
without  some  people  insisting  upon  knowing  him;'  and  a  few  people 
liad  been  pertinacious  enough  to  establish  themselves  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  doctor,  in  spiteofhimscdf— self-elected  friends.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  of  his  own  professiou.  He  asked  them  to 
dinner  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  and  suffered  them  to  drop  in 
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now  and  then  of  an  evening,  bat  gave  no  actiye  encooragement  to 
their  visits. 

A  card  was  brought  him  by  his  servant — an  elderly  man,  who 
had  been  his  father^s  &ctotam,  and  had  accompanied  the  fnmitore 
from  Long  Sutton.  Dr.  OUivant  looked  at  it  listlessly,  then  bright- 
ened with  a  flash  of  surprise. 

'  Mark  Chamney !'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half-dreamy  tone,  '  Mark 
Giamney!*  Then  hurriedly  to  the  servant,  '  Show  the  gentleman 
in  here  directly.' 

He  began  to  poke  the  fire  furiously — a  man's  favourite  form  of 
hospitality,  and  then  went  to  the  door  to  receive  his  visitor. 

Mr.  Chamney  had  been  his  school-friend  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a  lad  at  a  west-country  public  school — his  bosom- 
friend  in  the  days  when  he  had  some  kind  of  belief  in  friendship. 

The  unexpected  visitor  came  out  of  the  dim  light  of  the  hall  into 
the  clear  white  light  of  the  doctor's  study.  A  tall  man,  of  the  type 
known  as  lanky,  with  long  loose  limbs  and  a  cadaverous  countenance, 
redeemed  from  absolute  ugliness  by  honest  blue  eyes — eyes  that  were 
mild  and  tender  as  a  woman's. 

This  was  Mark  Chamney,  the  doctor's  senior  by  four  years,  and 
his  protector  in  the  days  gone  by.  Chamney  had  been  a  dunce  and 
an  athlete.  Cuthbert,  a  firagile  youth  of  fourteen,  had  construed 
Homer  and  Virgil  for  his  friend,  whose  prompt  interference  had 
shielded  the  younger  boy  from  the  school  bullies. 

Catbbert — himself  in  no  manner  deficient  in  pluck — had  wor- 
shipped Mark  as  the  very  incarnation  of  force  and  courage — his 
Achilles,  bis  Hector,  his  Ajax ;  and  they  had  parted  at  the  close  of 
Mark's  last  term,  swearing  to  be  friends  for  life,  and  had  never  seen 
each  other  from  that  day  until  this. 

Dr.  Ollivant  felt  a  faint  pang  of  remorse  at  sight  of  the  altered 
face — the  same,  but  0,  how  changed! — remembering  how  little  he 
had  ever  done  to  perpetuate  this  boyish  friendship.  But  was  not 
the  other  equally  to  blame  ?     The  two  men  clasped  hands. 

'  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,'  said  Mark. 

Dr.  Ollivant  could  hardly  echo  the  declaration.  He  could  only 
erasp  his  friend's  hand  a  little  harder,  and  say : 

*  You  are  about  the  only  man  in  the  world  I  should  be  glad  to 
Hi'  to-night,  Chamney.' 

'  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  as  much,  Ollivant,  for  I've  come 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  promise — a  long-forgotten  one, 
perhaps.' 

*  No,'  said  the  other  gravely,  *  not  forgotten,  if  you  mean  our 
old  vow  of  life-long  friendship.  I  have  gone  through  life  without  ac- 
quiring the  knack  of  making  many  friends.  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever 
made  one  real  one  since  the  days  when  you  used  to  take  my  part 
against  the  Goliaths  of  Hillersley  Grammar-school.' 
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This  was  said  as  boartily  as  it  was  in  Cuthbert  OlHvant  to 
'anything^ — heartiness  not  being  a  characteristic  of  his  manner, 

*  Odd,thjit  we  should  never  have  knocked  up  against  each  other  i 
all  these  years,  *  continued  the  doctor  after  a  brief  interval  of  silencn 
during  which  Mr.  Chamncy  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  with  a  certai 
air  of  liatlessness  or  fatigue,  widely  difterent  from  that  muscula 
exuberance  which  Cothbert  remembered  at  Hillersley. 

*  Hardly  so  odd  as  it  may  appeal*  at  the  first  showing,*  answere 
Chaniney.     *Did  you  ever  take  aoy  particular  pains  to  look  me  upl 

*  I  don't  believe  I  have  had  an  idle  day  since  I  left  Hillersley/ 

*  That  means  Ko.    Well,  Ollivanti  if  you  had  looked  for  me,  th 
result  would  have  been  pretty  much  the  same;  for  I  have  spent  th^ 
best  part  of  the  interval  on  a  sheep-nin  in  Queensland.* 

The  doctor  felt  reheved  of  some  portion  of  that  remorse  wbic 
had  seemed  to  weigh  upon  his  spirit  since  Mark  Chamney'a 
trance, 

*  What  took  you  to  Queensland  ?'  he  asked,  ringing  the  bell  fol 
the  man-of*aU'Work,  who  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
what  was  wanted  from  him,  as  he  came  immediately,  furnished  wit 
case  bottles  and  a  decanter  of  sherry  on  an  old-fashionod  silver  tral 
— one  of  the  heirlooms  of  the  bouse  of  Ollivant.  Even  the  case  bottk 
were  heirlooms,  heavier  and  clumsier  than  modem  hotiles. 

*  What  took  me  to  Queensland  ?'  repeated  the  visitor,  extending 
his  long  legs  upon  the  doctor's  hearth »  and  folding  his  gaunt  anna 
Tie  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  light  gray  stuff,  which  mad 
him  look  bis  biggest.      '  A  speculative  temper,  and  an  aversion 
any  mode  of  earning  ray  living  which  was  open  to  me  at  home* 
was  not  a  genius  like  you,  Cathbert,     I  always  liated  head-worn 
and  was  plucked  ignominiously  in  every  examination  at  HiUersley," 
as  I  daresay  you  remember.      But  I  wasn^t  bad  at  figures,  as  loug^ 
as  I  didn*t  see  'em  upon  paper.    I  beard  of  men  doing  wondei 
out  yonder  in  the  sheep -line;  so,  when  my  father — a  prosperou 
solicitor    at  Exeter — ^propost'd    making    me  bis  articled  clerk, 
saved  myself  the  trouble  of  disputing  the  point,  by  running  awayJ 
I  needn't  bore  you  with  the  details  of  my  flight,      I  left  Exete 
with  a  few  pomids  in  my  pocket,  and  worked  my  way  out  to  Aua 
traha,  before  the  mast.     I  had  rather  a  bard  time  of  it  for  the  firs 
year  or  so,  and  made  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  starvation  than 
cared  about.     But  before  tlie  second  year  was  over,  I  was  manage 
for  a  man  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  get  hohl  of  one  of  tl 
finest  stations  on  the  Darling  Downs,   extending  upwards  of  ^ 
miles  in  every  direction.     He  held  a  squntter's  lease  from  the  go-J 
verament  at  a  mere  nominal  rent^  and  on  muster  days  I  have  stood  j 
the  gate  and  helped  to  count  seventy  thousand  sheep  as  they  wen 
through.     My  employer  made  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  less  thai 
ten  years,  but  contrived  to  drink  himself  to  death  in  the  same  time 
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He  had  made  me  his  partner  a  few  years  before  he  died — deliriam 
tremens  and  business  habits  not  being  compatible — a  fact  of  which 
he  was  sufficiently  conscions  to  know  that  he  couldn't  get  on  with- 
out me.  At  the  time  he  died  sheep  happened  to  be  rather  low; 
I  had  saved  enough  money,  with  assistance  from  the  Australian 
banks,  to  buy  his  share  of  the  station ;  and  so  began  life  afresh  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  after  all  debts 
were  paid — went  on  from  this  pretty  comfortably,  taking  the  bad 
with  the  good,  and  kept  hard  at  it  for  fifteen  years  more,  when  I 
took  it  into  my  head  I  ought  to  come  back  to  England  and  see  my 
daughter.' 

*  Your  daughter !'  exclaimed  Dr.  Ollivant.    *  Then  you  had  mar- 
ried V — as  if  it  were  the  most  unnatural  thing  a  man  could  do. 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  other  with  a  profound  sigh,  *  I  married  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world.  She  had  'come  out  to  Hobart  Town  as  a 
goTemess ;  a  solitary  young  creature,  with  hardly  a  friend  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  met  her  there  in  one  of  my  summer  holiday  trips,  and 
loTed  her  from  the  hour  I  first  saw  her.  I  suppose  the  kind  of  life 
I  led  upon  the  farm — standing  up  to  my  waist  in  water  to  see  the 
sheep  -  washing,  and  galloping  thirty  miles  before  breakfast  after 
strays — was  calculated  to  make  a  man  susceptible  to  that  kind  of 
influence.  Anyhow,  I  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Mary 
Grover,  and  wasn't  easy  in  my  mind  till  I'd  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  She  hung  back  at  first,  but  I  only  loved  her  the  better  for 
her  shyness ;  and  when  I  pressed  her  hard,  she  told  me  in  her  own 
pretty  words,  which  were  very  different  from  mine,  that  she  didn't 
want  to  marry  me,  because  she  didn't  think  she  was  good  enough ; 
her  family  were  a  bad  lot ;  her  grandfather  had  been  a  gentleman, 
but  his  descendants  ha4  come  down  somehow ;  in  short,  she  gave 
me  to  understand  they  were  a  set  of  out-and-out  scamps,  and  that 
she  had  come  to  the  Antipodes  to  get  out  of  their  way.  This  did 
not  move  me  one  jot,  and  I  told  her  so.  I  wanted  to  marry  her — 
not  her  family;  and  little  by  little  I  won  her  round.  She  owned  that 
she  didn't  dislike  me ;  that  she  liked  me  a  little,  because  I  was 
strong  and  brave,  she  said — dear  soul,  as  if  she  could  know  anything 
about  that ! — and  finally,  that  she  would  rather  lead  a  solitary  life 
with  me  up  on  the  Downs  than  teach  children  French  verbs  and 
major  scales  in  Hobart  Town.  After  that  I  wasn't  going  to  waste  any 
more  time ;  so  we  were  married  three  weeks  later,  and  I  took  my 
sweet  young  wife  back  to  the  farm.  I  had  a  good  wooden  house 
on  the  station,  with  a  ten-foot  verandah  all  round  it,  which  had 
been  built  by  Jack  Ferguson,  my  late  partner,  and  I  thought  it 
would  do  for  us.  But  God  only  knows  how  it  was — whether  it  was 
the  climate  or  the  lonely  life  that  didn't  suit  her — my  darling 
drooped  and  died  only  two  years  after  our  mamage,  and  just  one 
year  after  she  had  given  me  a  little  daughter.' 
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*  You  should  have  brought  her  home/  said  the  doctor. 

*  The  very  thing  I  wislicd  to  do;  but  she  wouhlnH  have  it.    She 
was  unhappy  even  if  I  spoke  of  such  a  ihm^ ;   she  had  some  iu-^ 
snperahle  objection  to  returning  to  England,   and  I  couldn*t  beod^ 
to  vex  her,  and  I  ditln*t  know  the  end  was  so  near.     She  slipped 
away  from  me   unawares — like  a  Hower  that  you've   transplanted 
overnight  and  find  dead  in  the  morning.' 

He  got  up  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  deeply 
moved  by  this  agitating  remembrance,  Cuthbert  watched  him  curi- 
oush'.  Then  a  wife  was  a  thing  that  a  man  might  really  cai'e  for — 
not  a  hollow  conventionality. 

*  I  am  very  soitj  for  you,  Mark/  he  said  in  a  friendly  tone,  still 
wondering  how  so  big  a  man  could  bo  so  distressed  by  tbo  loss  of  i 
woman.      *  But  j^ou  have  your  daughter  left,  she  must  be  a  comfor 
to  you/     This  was  a  mere  mechanical  attempt  at  consolation,  DrJ 
Ollivant  not  having  the  faintest  idea  in  what  manner  a  daughter^ 
could  be  a  comfort  to  any  man. 

'  Sbe*s  the  only  joy  of  my  life,'  answered  the  other,  with  a  rough 
energy  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  doctor^s  gi-ave  tones — 
musical  despite  their  gravity;  for  Dr.  Ollivant's  noble  baritone  voice 
was  one  of  his  richest  gifts* 

'  And  yet  you  could  bring  yourself  to  part  with  her  ?'  said  th€ 
doctor,  with  vague  wonder.  The  whole  business  was  out  of  bis  lin€ 
—part  and  parcel  of  that  world  of  the  affections  whereof  he  kne^ 
nothing,  except  so  much  as  he  had  heard  of  it  fi^om  his  mother*a 
favourite  Wordsworth* 

*  Could  I  see  her  droop  and  die  hke  her  mother?  That  iuufht 
have  been  climate,  though  strong  men  thrive  yonder.  I  could  run 
no  such  risk. with  l*'lora^a  pretty  name,  isn't  it?  her  mother's 
choice ;  so  I  sent  her  home  with  a  shcpherd^s  wife,  when  she  was 
two  yeais  old.  The  woman  took  her  straight  to  my  people  at  Exe- 
ter ;  but  before  she  was  seven,  my  mother  died,  and  my  father 
sent  Flora  to  a  boarding-Bchool  near  London.  He  died  soon  after, 
and  there  was  the  little  thing  friendless,  and  with  strangers*  She 
seemed  hap|>y,  however,  at  least  her  letters  told  me  so — dear  little 
childish  letters! — and  she  remained  in  the  same  care  until  I  came 
home  a  year  ago  ant!  took  a  house  in  London,  and  settled  down 
with  my  little  girl — she  was  seventeen  last  April — ibr  the  rest  of 
my  life.'     This  with  a  faiut  sigh. 

*  And  you  have  lived  in  London  a  year  without  trying  to  find 
me  out  until  to  night  ?*  said  the  doctor,  with  an  injured  air. 

*  You  lived  twenty  years  without  making  any  attempt  to  find 
me,*  replied  bis  friend.  'Shall  I  tell  you  what  brought  me  to 
you,  to-night,  Cuthbert  ?  It's  hardly  flattering  to  the  ghost  of  our 
boyish  friendship— if  there's  even  as  much  as  a  ghost  left  of  that ! 
— but  I  daresay  you've  found  out  before  now  that  human  nature 
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is  selfish.     It  was  a  book  you've  written  that  induced  me  to  come 
to  you.* 

*  A  book  of  mine  !     I  never  wrote  anything  but  medical  pam- 


*  Precisely.  What's  the  name  of  your  book?  On  Cardiac 
Diseases.  That's  it,  I  think.  Ever  so  long  before  I  left  Queens- 
land I  had  reason  to  suspect  there  was  something  not  quite  right 
here,' — touching  his  broad  chest, — *  the  gentlest  hill  winded  me. 
1  had  palpitation  sometimes,  at  other  times  a  dull*  heavy  feeling, 
as  if  my  heart  didn't  move  at  all ;  sleepless  nights,  languor,  a 
dozen  disagreeable  symptoms.  Finding  I  couldn't  walk  as  I  used 
to  walk,  I  took  it  out  of  myself  in  hard  riding ;  but  this  didn't  mend 
matters.  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  nervous  or  fanciful,  and 
fought  hard  against  my  own  sensations.' 

*  You  consulted  no  medical  man  ?' 

*  The  faculty  doesn't  abound  among  our  sheep-walks.  Besides, 
I  shouldn't  have  liked  to  have  myself  overhauled  by  a  stranger.  I 
thought  the  voyage  home  would  do  me  good,  and  it  did.  But  the 
home  life  and  this  murky  atmosphere  have  played  the  deuce  with  me ; 
and,  in  a  few  words,  I've  a  notion  that  I've  come  pretty  near  the 
end  of  my  tether.' 

*  You've  had  no  doctor  in  England  ?' 

*No.  I  suppose  the  life  I  led  over  the  water  makes  a  man 
something  of  a  savage.  I've  a  rooted  antipathy  to  strangers.  But 
as  I  was  reading  the  Times  the  other  day  your  name  caught  my 
eye  at  the  top  of  a  column.  Ollivant  is  not  a  common  name.  I 
remembered  that  your  father  was  a  doctor,  and  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  come  and  see  if  the  Dr.  Ollivant  of  Wimpole- street  was  the  little 
fellow  I  used  to  save  from  a  licking  now  and  then  at  Hillersley.* 

'My  dear  old  friend,'  said  the  doctor,  stretchiog  out  his  hand 
to  his  old  schoolfellow  with  a  warmth  that  was  not  common  to  him, 
*  God  grant  that  the  instinct  which  brought  you  to  me  may  be  an 
instinct  designed  to  accomplish  your  cure  !  The  fancied  heart- 
disease  is,  I  daresay,  only  an  effect  of  the  natural  depression  of 
mind  which  your  bereavement  and  your  lonely  life  in  Australia  were 
calculated  to  engender.  Change  of  air,  change  of  scene,  new  pur- 
suits—* 

'Have  done  nothing  for  me,'  answered  the  other,  with  con- 
viction. 

Dr.  Ollivant  looked  at  his  friend  for  the  first  time  with  the 
searching  gaze  of  the  physician.  To  the  keen  professional  eye  that 
liaggard  visage,  lantern  jaws,  and  faded  eyes  betokened  a  shattered 
constitution,  if  not  organic  disease. 

*  Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,'  he  said,  in  his  soothing  pro- 
fessional tone,  and  I  will  make  a  careful  examination.  *  I  daresay  I 
shall  find  things  a  great  deal  better  than  you  suppose.' 


*  To-uight  is  as  good  as  to-morrow  morning/  answered  Mr. 
Chamney,  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  mere  business  question  that  he 
wanted  settled.      *  Why  not  to-night  ?* 

*  To-night,  if  yon  prefer  it.  Only  I  thought  yon  might  like  to 
devote  this  evening  to  a  little  friendly  talk  about  old  times,  and  that 
yoo'd  come  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room  and  lei  me  present  yon 
to  my  mother.* 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  your  mother,  and  to  talk  about 
old  times.     But  I'd  rather  have  tbat  other  question  settled  first.' 

*  So  be  it  then*  Just  take  off  your  coat  and  waistcoat,  like  a 
good  fellow.  I'll  lock  the  door,  to  make  sure  against  intemip- 
tion/ 

The  doctor  t^ok  a  stethoscope  out  of  a  Httle  drawer  near  at  hand, 
and  began  his  examination  with  that  quiet  professional  air  w^hich 
has  a  certain  soothing  inflnence,  the  air  of  a  man  who  only  requires 
to  ascertain  what  is  ^Tong  in  the  human  machine  in  order  to  set  it 
right  straightway.  His  face  grew  graver  as  he  sounded  and  listened, 
graver  and  more  grave  as  the  examination  proceeded,  till  at  the  end 
of  about  ten  minutes,  which  seemed  longer  to  the  patient,  he  lifted 
his  head  from  Mark  Chamney's  broad  chest  with  a  faint  sigh,  and 
put  down  the  stethoscope. 

*  You  find  I  was  right/  said  Mr,  Chamney,  "without  a  break  in 
his  voice, 

'  I  fear  so/ 

*  Come,  why  put  it  doubtfully  like  that  7     You  know  so.' 

*  There  is  disease,  I  admit/  answered  the  other  cautiously ;  *  I 
should  do  wrong  to  deny  that.  But  that  kind  of  disease  is  not 
always  fatiil.  With  care  a  man  may  live  to  a  good  old  age,  in  spite 
of  organic  derangement  as  bad,  perhaps  worse,  than  yours.  I  have 
known  a  man  so  affected  live  to  eighty,  and  die  at  last  of  bron- 
chitis. You  must  take  care  of  yom*self,  Chamney,  that*s  all  you 
have  to  do.' 

And  then  the  doctor  proceeded  to  describe  the  necessary  regi- 
men, a  regimen  chiefly  of  deprivation.  The  patient  was  to  avoid 
this,  not  to  do  the  other,  and  so  on  ;  no  violent  exercise,  no  excite- 
ment, no  late  hours, 

*  It's  a  poor  dead-and-alive  kind  of  existence/  said  Mr.  Cham- 
ney,  when  the  doctor  had  finished ;  *  and  I  thought  when  I  came 
home  I  should  be  able  to  enjoy  myself  a  little;  follow  the  hounds^ 
charter  a  yacht,  and  take  my  little  girl  about  the  world — see  life,  in 
short.  But  this  puts  an  end  to  all  those  notions.  If  it  were  not 
for  Flora*a  sake  I  think  I'd  sooner  chance  it,  and  get  as  much  as  I 
can  out  of  life  while  it  lasts.  But  I  havon*t  a  friend  in  the  world 
that  I  can  count  upon  for  my  darling  when  I'm  gone.' 

'You  may  count  upon  me/  said  Dr.  OUivant,  *  and  upon  my 
mother  into  the  bargain/ 
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'  Do  yon  know  I  had  some  idea  of  that  when  I  came  to  you 
to-night,  Cuthbert  ?  If  he's  my  OUivant,  and  as  good  a  fellow  as 
he  promised  to  be,  he  might  be  a  friend  for  my  little  girl  when  I'm 
gone,  I  said  to  myself.  And  your  mother  is  still  living,  is  she  ? 
That's  comfortable/ 

*  Yes,  and  likely  to  live  for  many  years,  thank  God,'  answered 
the  doctor.  '  You  must  bring  your  daughter  here  to-morrow,  Mark. 
I'm  a  busy  man,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but  my  mother  has  ample 
leisure  for  friendship.' 

'  I'll  bring  her.  By  the  bye,  there  was  one  thing  you  did  not 
tell  me  just  now  ;  but  it  hardly  needed  telling.  With  disease  of 
that  kind  a  man  would  be  liable  to  die  at  any  moment,  wouldn't 
he?' 

'  Why — yes — in  such  cases  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
sadden  death.' 

Chapter  II. 

*  Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 

Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout ! 
I*m  as  g^at  as  they,  I  trow, 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
Little  Flower  1' 

Mr.  Chamney  brought  his  daughter  to  see  Mrs.  Ollivant  next 
(lay,  at  an  hour  when  the  doctor  was  absent  on  his  daily  rounds ; 
but  the  lady  had  been  fully  prepared  for  the  visit,  and  received  her 
son's  friend,  and  her  son's  friend's  only  child,  as  it  were  with  open 
arms.  She  was  full  of  talk  about  her  visitors  when  Cuthbert  came 
in  to  dinner  at  seven  o'clock. 

'  They  stayed  to  luncheon,  and  were  with  me  more  than  two 
hours.  I  never  saw  a  sweeter  girl  than  Miss  Chamney,  or  Flora, 
as  both  she  and  her  father  insisted  I  should  call  her.' 

*  Pretty  ?'  asked  the  doctor  rather  listlessly,  with  a  man's  usual 
question. 

*  I  hardly  know  whether  you  would  call  her  absohitely  pretty. 
Her  features  would  not  bear  being  measured  by  line  and  rule ;  but 
there  is  a  sweetness,  a  freshness,  a  youthful  innocence  about  her 
that  are  more  winning  than  beauty.  To  my  mind  she  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  Wordsworth's  Lucy.' 

Dr.  Ollivant  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  I  never  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  Wordsworth's  Lucy,'  he 
said  ;  *  a  girl  who  was  very  well  beside  the  banks  of  Dove,  but 
would  not  have  been  noticeable  elsewhere.  I  like  beauty  to  be  bril- 
liant, flashing,  something  that  inspires  admiration  and  awe,  like  a 
tropical  thunderstorm.' 
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L'  Then  you  will  Dot  ticliiiire  Miss  Chamney. 
cinating  liltlfe  tliiug:,  for  all  that.* 
*  Little  !'  exclai!iiecl  the  doctor  contemptuously,  *  a  mere  stnmp 
of  a  woman,  I  suppose,  like  a  lead-pencil  cut  down,' 
*  No,  she  h  rather  tall  tlnin   otherwise,  hut  yeiy  slim.     The 
most  girlish  figure — ' 
I      *  All  angles/  nmtlered  the  doctor. 
^      '  And  with  a  languid  kind  of  grace,  like  a  flower  with  a  slender 
stem — a  narcissus,  lor  instance,* 

*  Wants  tune,  I  daresay,'  said  the  doctor*  *  Well,  mother,  I 
can't  say  that  yoor  description  insphes  me  with  any  ardent  desire 
to  make  the  young  lady  s  acquaintance.  However,  if  you  are  satis- 
fied that  is  the  grand  point;  for  you  will  he  a  much  more  valuable 
friend  to  her  than  ever  I  can  be.  And  she  will  have  need  of  fiiends 
when  poor  Ghamney  is  gone.* 

*  He  looks  very  ill,  Cuthbert,  Do  yon  think  him  in  actual 
danger  ?* 

^L  *  I  give  him  a  twelvemonth/  answered  the  doctor, 

fm  *  Poor  fellow  !    And  the  poor  girl ;  it  is  so  much  worse  for  her. 

She  seems  so  fond  of  him.     I  never  saw  such  affection  between 
father  and  daughter/ 

'  Indeed !'   said  the  doctor,   eating  Mb  dinner  with  his  usual 
calmnesa.     He   was  not   by  any  means  heartbroken  because  the 
friend  of  his  boyhood  had  come  back  to  him  with  the  seal  of  death       _ 
upon  his  herculean  frame.    He  was  sorry  with  a  temperate  sorrow,      I 
thought  the  situation  of  father  and  daughter  tonching,  but  was  ac- 
eustomed  to  the  tranquil  contemplation  of  touching  scenes.     And 
he  was  prepared  to  befiiend  the  orphan  to  the  best  of  his  power  when       ■ 
lier  day  of  bereavement  should  come,  to  defend  her  as  her  father  had 
defended  him  when  he  was  a  little  lonely  lad  at  Hillersley  Gram* 
mar- school. 

He  waited  for  his  first  leisure  day  to  go  and  call  upon  his  friend, 
]  half  in  friendship,  half  professionally ;  but  he  meant  to  take  neither 

fee  nor  reward  from  his  old  schoolfellow.  ^Ir,  Chamney  had  hired 
for  himself  a  large  house  in  Fitzroy-square,  hardly  conscious  that  it 
was  not  at  the  fashionable  end  of  London.  It  was  a  broad  aijy 
place,  and  one  square  seemed  to  Mark  very  much  like  another.  It 
could  matter  very  little  to  the  resident,  when  his  curtains  were 
drawn  and  his  lamps  lighted,  whether  the  square  were  called  Fitzroy 
L^      or  Bclgrave. 

H  The  house  had  been  built  on  a  grander  scale  than  most  of  the 

^M      surrounding  mansions  ;  the  hall  was  spacious,  paved  with  black  and 

^P      white  marble,  the  staircase  wide,  the  rooms  large  and  lofty.     Black 

marble  pillars  sustained  the  dioing-room  ceiling,  the  mantelpieces 

were  elaborately  carved.     It  was  a  house  which,  with  appropriate 

furniture,  might  have  been  made  very  handsome;  but  Mr.  Chamney 
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\mi  fiimislied  it  sparsely  with  the  mere  Dccessaries  of  existence,  as 
if  il  had  been  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  ^Ind  ho  had  hought  hia 
goods  and  chattels  second-hand,  selecting  them  haphazard  at  various 
brokers'  shops,  as  he  roamed  the  lighted  streets  after  nightfall ; 
oow  a  huge  sideboai*d,  now  a  table,  now  a  do2en  or  so  of  chairs,  or 
ft  set  of  dark,  gloomy -looking  window-hangings* 

To  his  danghter,  who  came  direct  from  the  bare  benches  and 
deal  tables  of  a  boarding-school,  the  house  and  its  appointments 
appeared  splendid ;  and  then  the  glory  of  having  a  house  of  her 
own  I  She  told  her  father  that  there  was  something  wanting  in  the 
drawing-room — it  had  an  empty  look  compared  with  Miss  Mayduke's 
drawing- room  at  Notting-hilL  But  that  sacred  chamber  was  beau* 
tified  and  adorned  with  the  water  coloured  landscapes,  Berlin-wool 
chair-covers,  wax-fruit  and  decaicomanio  of  Miss  ilayduke's  youug 
ladies,  and  had  only  achieved  its  present  perfection  in  the  pro- 
fess of  years.  No  drawing-room  could  burst  Minerva -like  into 
existence  (torn  the  brain  of  an  upholsterer. 

*  I  must  work  you  some  chair-covers,  papa/  gaid  Flora,  and  im- 
mediately bought  several  pounds  of  Berlin  wool  and  a  dozen  yards 
of  canvas-  The  chair-covers  progressed  at  tlie  rate  of  a  hundred 
stitches  or  so  per  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Fitzroy- square 
drawing-room  presented  a  desert  waste  of  second-hantl  Turkey  car- 
pet, broken  by  distant  islets  in  the  shape  of  chairs  and  tables,  all 
alike  old-fashioned  and  irrelevant;  a  pomlerous  mahogany  loo- 
table,  four  ancient  ebony  chairs  with  carved  bacLs,  six  rosewood 
ditto  inlaid  ^ith  brass,  a  modern  sofa  or  two,  an  office- table  in  the 
back  drawing-room,  in  which  apartment  Mr,  Chamney  wrote  his 
btlers  and  read  his  newspaper.  One  spot  of  bnghtness  redeemed 
the  barren  waste  ;  in  the  centre  window  of  the  front  drawing-room 
Miss  Chamney  had  established  an  aviar}% — half  a  dozen  canaries  in 
a  big  cage,  and  an  Australian  parrot  in  a  circular  temple  of  polished 
brass,  dependent  from  the  ceiling.  The  canaries  did  not  sing  much. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  Fitzroy-square  were  not  conducive 
to  melody,  for  the  birds  had  been  warranted  vocal  when  Miss  Cham- 
ney bought  them.  But  they  fluttered  and  chirped  in  a  cheerful 
ler,  and  sometimes  even  essayed  a  feeble  warbling.  The  Aus- 
n  stranger  made  a  noise  like  the  creaking  of  a  door,  which  it 
repeated  at  intervals  throughoot  the  day,  to  its  own  CTident  satis- 
faction, as  if  it  found  therein  an  adequate  t'xpression  of  its  feelings. 
The  noise  was  hideous,  but  the  bird  was  haudsomei  and  that,  Miss 
Cbamney  said,  made  amends ;  one  could  not  expect  everything  from 
a  bird. 

She  was  standing  by  the  big  cage  administering  to  the  canaries 
when  Cathbert  Ollivant  first  saw  her*  Her  father  was  out  when  he 
caDod,  BO  he  had  asked  to  see  the  yoimg  lady  herself,  unwilling  to 
waste  his  drive  to  the  regions  of  Fitzroy— quite  ont  of  his  beat,  which 
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Imy  May&ir  way^  among  narrow  streets  of  small  houses,  where 
the  fanciful  old  maiden  ladies  and  the  obese  old  bachelors  0Yer*ale 
and  over-drank  themselfes.  He  had  come  np-stairs  repeating  tlie 
poet's  lines  about  the  maiden  by  the  banks  of  Dore,  smiling  to  him- 
self at  his  mother's  sentimentality,  being  himself  in  no  way  given  to 
sentiment.  The  maid-serrant  opened  the  drawing-room  door  for 
him,  and  he  went  in  onannomiced,  and  saw  her,  Flora  Chanmey, 
for  the  first  time,  bending  down  to  minister  to  a  languishing  canary* 

*  My  mother  was  right  after  all,'  he  said  to  himself,  making  up 
his  mind,  after  his  manner,  at  the  first  glance.  *  She  is  the  sweetest 
girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life/ 

*  Sweet'  was  an  adjective  which  people  applied  inToluntarily  to 
Flora  Chamney,  A  small  oval  face,  with  large  gray  eyes,  dark 
lashes,  dark  brows  finely  pencilled,  darkest  brown  hair  which  rippled 
naturally  upon  the  ivory  forehead,  a  long  slender  throat,  a  figmre 
slim  almost  to  a  fault,  perfect  hands  and  feet — in  short,  a  delicately- 
finished  picture  rather  than  a  striking  one.  A  gray  merino  gown, 
a  narrow  Unen  collar,  a  blue  ribbon  tied  loosely  round  the  throat, 
were  all  the  aid  the  picture  took  from  dress  ;  but  there  was  a  grace 
and  sweetness  about  the  whole  which  reminded  Cuthbcrt  Ollivant  of 
a  Greuse  he  had  once  seen  sold  at  Christie  and  Hanson's  for  eleven 
hundred  pounds  sterling^a  kit-cat  figure  of  a  girl  caressing  a  dove. 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  introducing  himself.  Flora  gave  him 
her  hand  with  a  frank  smile, 

'  You  can  be  only  one  person  in  the  world,*  she  said ;  *  for  we 
have  no  other  fiiends.     You  must  be  Dr.  Ollivant.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  Dr.  Ollivant.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  learned  to 
think  of  me  as  a  friend.* 

*  You  wouldn't  wonder  at  that  if  you  heard  papa  talk  of  you. 
He  is  never  tired  of  telling  me  what  a  good  Uttle  fellow  you  were 
at  HiUersley  Grammar-school ;  and  such  a  prodigy  of  learning  !  If 
he  had  not  said  so  much  of  yom*  afi'ection  for  him,  I  should  have 
been  rather  inclined  to  feel  afraid  of  you.' 

*  Afraid  of  me !  But  why  ?*  he  asked,  looking  at  her  with  a 
half- wondering  admiration,  and  thinking  that  if  he  had  married  early 
in  life,  ho  too  might  have  had  a  daughter  like  this.  But  then  all 
daughters  were  not  like  this. 

*  Because  you  are  so  clever.  At  Miss  Mayduke's* — taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  must  know  all  about  Miss  Mayduke^*  I  wa^ 
always  afraid  of  Miss  Kilso,  who  spent  her  whole  existence  at  the 
top  of  the  class,  and  knew  the  precise  date  of  every  event  that  has 
ever  happened  since  the  Flood,  and  could  do  the  differential  what's- 
its-name,  and  hypcrboluses  and  things,  and  took  the  first  prize 
every  half!' 

*Then  you  don't  like  clever  people?'  said  the  doctor,  smiling 
gently  at  the  hyperbolusee. 
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'  I  like  them  very  mnch,  when  they  are  nice.' 

'  Musical,  for  instance,  or  artistic  V  he  suggested,  with  a  con- 
sdonaness  that  he  was  neither  of  those  things. 

'  Musical  people  are  darlings ;  and  I  like  artists.  There  are 
plenty  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  we  don't  know  them.  There  is  a 
young  man  who  lives  three  doors  oflf  who  ought  to  be  as  clever  as 
BafiEftelle ;  at  least,  he  has  hair  of  the  same  colour  as  BaffaeUe's, 
and  a  Grrecian  nose.' 

'  Science,  I  conclude,  is  less  interesting  to  you  T 

Miss  Chamney  made  a  wry  face,  as  at  the  idea  of  something  nasty. 

'  That  means  steam  -  engines  and  cotton  -  looms  and  things, 
doesn't  it  ?'  she  asked,  in  her  winning  childish  way,  which  made 
even  her  foolish  speeches  pleasant  to  hear. 

'It  means  a  good  deal  more  than  steam-engines  sometimes. 
Bat  one  can  hardly  expect  a  young  lady  to  be  interested  in  it,  any 
more  than  one  can  expect  the  flowers  to  know  their  own  Latin  names, 
or  be  learned  in  botany.     You  are  fond  of  birds,  I  see.' 

'  I  try  to  make  companions  of  them,'  she  answered, '  when  papa 
is  out.  But  I  find  it  rather  uphill  work.  They  put  their  heads  on 
one  side  and  chirp  when  I  talk  to  them,  but  we  don't  get  beyond 
that.  I  really  think  the  parrot  has  the  most  intellect,  though  his 
note  is  not  musical.' 

The  Australian,  which  had  creaked  intermittently  throughout 
the  conversation,  creaked  his  loudest  at  this,  as  if  in  approval. 

*I  have  given  them  the  names  of  my  favourite  heroes,'  said 
Flora,  looking  at  her  canaries,  *  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  very 
sure  of  their  identity.  That  little  fat  one  with  the  topknot  is  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  the  one  with  a  black  wing  is  Hamlet ;  that 
little  perky  bird  is  David  Copperfield ;  that  bright  yellow  one  is  the 
Prince  who  found  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  wood.  I  don't  think 
te  had  any  name  in  the  story,  had  he  ?'  she  asked,  appealing  to  the 
doctor,  as  if  his  recollections  of  nursery  lore  were  of  the  freshest, 
*  so  I  have  called  him  Prince  Lovely.  The  others  are  all  fauy-tale 
princes.' 

*And  have  you  no  one  besides  your  birds  when  your  father  is 
away  ?' 

*  No  one.  Papa's  old  friends — people  he  knew  when  he  was  a 
h<jy,  that  is  to  say — are  all  Devonshire  people,  and  he  says  he 
doesn't  care  about  hunting  them  up,  not  having  been  particularly 
fond  of  them  in  his  boyhood.  There  are  my  old  schoolfellows  ;  and 
papa  told  me  if  I  wanted  any  companions  I  could  have  them.  But 
^vLen  I  went  to  see  Miss  Mayduke  six  mouths  a^^^o,  all  my  favourites 
had  left,  and  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  go  to  their  own  homes  in 
search  of  them.  I  should  have  had  to  see  their  papas  and  mammas, 
and — I  daresay  it's  very  foolish,  but  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
strangers.' 
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*  Yet  yon  hardly  seemed  to  be  torrified  by  me  when  I  came  in 
jofti  DOW  unaniioniiced/ 

*  0,  thai'8  quite  didereDt;  papa  has  talked  so  much  about  yon, 
mJid  your  mother  was  so  kind  to  me  the  other  day,  yon  seem  like  au 
old  friend.* 

'  I  hope  I  may  never  seem  any  less/ 

*  And  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  yon  are  a  doctor, 
and  can  take  care  of  papa's  health.  He  has  not  been  very  well 
lately.     But  you  will  keep  him  well,  won't  yon  ?' 

*  I  ^ill  do  all  that  science?  can  do  to  keep  him  well/  answered' 
the  doctor  grayely. 

'  Can  science  do  that  ?     Then  I  shall  love  science  with  all  my 
heart.     How  stupid  of  me  to  forget  just  now  that  medicine  is 
ficience  !    And  I  have  always  thought  medicine  one  of  the  grandes 
things  in  the  world/ 

*  ReaUy  ?' 

*  What  can  be  grander  than  the  art  of  saving  people^s  lives  ? 
rererence  a  great  physician/ 

The  doctor  was  curiously  touched  by  this  avowal — sweet  flattery 
from  those  childish  lips. 

*  It  would  have  been  worth  my  while  to  undergo  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  marriage  if  I  could  have  had  such  a  daughter/  he 
thought. 

The  short  winter's  day — one  of  the  first  days  in  December — 
was  closing.  The  fire  had  bm^ned  low,  neglected  by  Flora  in  hnr 
devotion  to  the  canaries ;  the  lamplight  from  below  flashed  here  and 
there  upon  the  bare  walls ;  the  room  looked  big  and  dark  and  empty 
-^a  gloomy  home  for  so  fair  a  creature. 

*  I  should  have  made  her  sun-oundings  ever  so  much  brighter  if 
she  had  been  my  daughter/  thought  the  doctor. 

*  You  must  find  life  rather  dreary  in  this  big  house,  when  your 
father  is  away?'  he  said, 

*  No/  she  answered,  mih  a  smile  that  brightened  all  her  face  in 
the  twilight ;  *  I  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  dull.  First  and 
foremosti  I  am  so  happy  in  the  thought  that  papa  has  come  back 
to  me  for  ever,' 

*  Unstable  happiness/  thought  the  doctor.     *  Brief  for  ever. 

*  And  then,  even  when  papa  is  out^ — though  I  am  always  sorr 
to  lose  him  even  for  so  short  a  time — I  am  able  to  amuse  myself^ 
I  have  a  piano  in  my  room  np-staii*s,  and  my  paint-box/ 

*  You  paint,  then?'  asked  the  doctor,  himself  the  most  unaccom- 
plished of  men,  and  wondering  how  many  accomplishments  might 
go  to  the  sum  total  of  an  educated  young  woman.  ■I 

'  *  I  spoil  a  good  deal  of  ptiper ;  but  it's  so  nice  being  near  Kath-^ 
bone -place ;  one  can  always  get  more^  and  moist  coloms  in  little 
tubes  that  squirt  out.     It's  enchantment  to  work  with  theni,* 
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'  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  your  paintings.' 

'  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  show  you  the  first  I  finish/  answered 
Flora  doubtfoUy ;  *  but  they  don't  very  often  come  to  that.  They 
look  beautiful  at  first,  and  I  feel  I  really  am  getting  on  ;  and  then 
somehow  they  go  wrong,  and  after  they've  once  taken  the  turn,  the 
harder  I  work  at  them  the  worse  they  go.' 

*  Landscapes  or  figures  ?' 

*  0,  either.  I've  been  doing  the  human  figure  lately — a  nymph 
at  a  fountain — ^in  chalks ;  but  chalks  are  so  dirty,  and  the  human 
figure  is  rather  uninteresting  without  clothes.  Hark  !  that's  papa's 
knock.' 

It  was ;  and  Mark  Chamney  came  striding  up  the  stairs  pre- 
sently, and  burst  into  the  drawing-room,  out  of  breath,  but  looking 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  defy  the  destroyer  Death.  But  it 
was  only  the  large  outline  left  of  the  once  herculean  form ;  the 
clothes  hung  loose  upon  the  shrunken  figure. 

'  That's  right,'  he  said,  pleased  at  finding  those  two  together. 
*  Then  you  two  have  contrived  to  make  friends  without  me  ?' 

'We  were  firiends  already,'  answered  Flora;  'for  I  knew  how 
you  liked  Dr.  Ollivant.' 

*  You'll  stop  to  dinner,  of  course  ?'  said  Mark ;  '  and  Flora  shall 
sing  to  us  while  we  drink  our  wine.' 

The  doctor  hesitated.  He  was  a  reading  man,  and  his  quiet 
evenings  were  very  precious  to  him.  His  mother  would  wait  dinner 
for  him.  No,  that  might  be  avoided,  for  his  brougham  was  below, 
and  he  could  send  the  man  home  with  a  message.  But  she  would 
be  not  the  less  disappointed;  he  so  rarely  dined  away  from  her. 
Daly  and  reason  cried  *  Dine  in  Wimpole- street,'  but  the  voice  of 
inclination  drowned  them,  and  he  stayed  where  he  was. 

*  I  never  take  wine  after  dinner,'  he  said ;  *  but  I'll  stay  to  hear 
Miss  Chamney  sing.' 


Chapter  III. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  coming  of  love  ia  like  the  coming  of  spring — the  date 
i'  not  to  be  reckoned  by  the  calendar.  It  may  be  slow  and  gradual;  it  may  be  quick 
tndgudden.  But  in  the  morning,  when  we  wake  and  recognise  a  change  in  the 
world  without,  verdure  on  the  trees,  blossoms  on  the  sward,  warmth  in  the  sun- 
shine, music  in  the  air,  then  we  say  Spring  has  come  1' 

The  young  man  whom  Miss  Chamney  had  observed  from  her 
window  occasionally — her  neighbour  at  the  distance  of  three  doors — 
was  an  art-student — not  a  student  of  the  plodding,  drudging  order  ; 
for  the  young  man  had  the  misfortune  to  be  rich,  and  it  mattered 
very  Uttle  to  him,  from  a  prudential  point  of  view,  whether  he  were 
industrious  or  idle.  But  as  he  had  a  passion  for  art  in  the  abstract, 
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and  an  ambitious  desire  to  win  a  name  Id  the  list  of  modern  pamters, 
he  worked,  or  seemed  to  work,  furiously.  He  was,  however,  some 
what  epasuiodic  in  the  manner  of  his  toil,  and,  like  Flora,  was  apt 
to  find  the  finish  of  a  picture  harder  work  than  the  beginning.  Liko 
MisB  Chamney,  he  discovered  human  anatomy  taken  by  itself,  with- 
out the  adventitious  charm  of  raiment^  to  be  a  dryasdust  business ; 
that  the  human  skeleton  with  its  various  hones  is  not  altogether 
satisfying  to  the  imagination ;  that  the  prolonged  study  of  limbs 
unconnected  mih  bodies,  however  various  in  the  development  of 
their  muscles,  is  apt  to  pall  up  on  the  ardent  spirit. 

*  I  suppose  Rubens  did  this  kind  of  thing/  said  this  Mr.  Ley- 
burn  e,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  a  private  Kfe  school,  not  very 
far  from  Fitzroy-square,  *  He  could  never  have  done  that  fore- 
shortening of  the  dead  Christ  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  if  he  hadn't 
gone  in  his  hardest  for  anatomy.  But,  0,  how  I  wish  I  were 
through  it  all,  and  at  work  upon  my  first  historical  picture  I  It 
does  seem  such  bosh,  sometimes,  these  everlasting  fists  and  elbows 
and  knee-joints.  It  isn't  as  if  I  meant  to  make  my  reputation  in 
half-naked  Greeks  and  Romans,  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  The- 
seus and  Ariadne,  Horatius  what'a*his-name,  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 
If  ever  I  grope  my  way  farther  hack  into  the  mist  of  ages  tJian  the 
Spanish  Armada,  may  I  be  convicted  of  half  a  column  of  anachronisms 
by  the  Times  critic.  No,  Mary  Stuart  and  Both  well,  the  murder  of 
the  Regent  Moray,  from  a  window  in  Linhthgow, — that's  the  kind 
of  thing  for  my  money/ 

Thus  spoke  Walter  Leyhume,  half  in  sohloquy,  half  in  con- 
fidence, to  bis  fellow-students,  as  he  shut  his  day's  work  in  his 
portfolio,  and  prepared  to  take  his  homeward  way.  A  bright-looking 
young  fellow,  nay,  handsome,  and  v^-ith  an  expression  that  was  radiant 
as  a  summer  morning ;  blue  eyes ;  straiglit  Greek  nose ;  light  auburn 
moustache,  with  drooping  ends,  sedulously  trained,  only  half  con* 
eealhig  a  somewhat  feminine  mouth  ;  auburn  hair,  worn  long  in  the 
Raflaelle  fashion,  artistic  suit  of  black  velvet,  boots  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  club  in  Pall  Mail,  long  supple  white  hands 
without  gloves,  a  sprig  of  stephaootis  in  his  buttonhole,  a  black- 
velvet  GlengaiTy  in  place  of  the  regulation  chimney-pot, — a  curious 
admixture  of  Bohemianism  and  foppery  in  his  costume* 

This  was 'the  gentleman  whom  Flora  had  occasion  to  remark 
once  or  twice  a  day  from  her  window.  She  might  have  seen  him 
half-ft-dozen  times  a  day  had  she  kept  watch  for  him,  his  erratic 
liabits  causing  him  to  tramp  backwards  and  forwards  between  his 
lodgings  and  the  outer  world  a  good  deal  more  often  than  was  neces* 
sary  to  his  artistic  pursuits.  He  had  chums  and  conipanions  in 
arts  scattered  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  seized  by  an 
original  idea,  would  fling  on  hia  Scotch  bonnet  and  rush  forth  to 
impart  his  inspiration  to  the  ear  of  sympathy.     He  had  appoint- 
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ments  for  firiendly  oyster-luncheons,  or  bitter-beer  and  sandwiches 
at  a  taTom  in  Rathbone-place,  or  he  wanted  something  in  the 
artist's -colour  way  in  that  district.      Thus   he  was   always  flit- 
ting to  and  frOy  on  some  pretence  or  other.    He  went  every  night 
to  a  theatre  or  some  other  place  of  amasement,  to  hear  the  '  Chough 
and  Crow'  and  eat  welsh-rarebits  at  Evans's,  to  play  billiards  at 
a  public  table ;   and  he  came  home  after  midnight  in  a  hansom  cab, 
whose  doors  he  flnng  asunder  with  a  shameless  bang.    Flora's  bower 
was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  so  she  was  wont  to  hear  these  post- 
midnight  returns,  and  this  young  man's  cheery  voice  chaffing  the 
cabmen.     He  appeared  to  pay  these  functionaries  with  a  lavish 
generosity,  for  there  were  never  any  complainings  or  remonstrances, 
only  an  interchange  of  witticisms  and  friendly  good-nights. 

It  must  be  a  wild,  wicked  kind  of  life,  thought  Flora ;  and  yet 
the  art-student  seemed  rather  an  amiable  young  man.  Was  there 
no  one — ^no  near  relation — father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  or  sister  to 
check  this  headlong  career,  no  restraining  influence  to  snatch  such 
a  good-looking  young  man  from  perdition  ?  Flora  was  really  sorry 
for  him. 

She  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  when  her  father  came 
home  from  the  City — he  paid  occasional  visits  to  that  mysterious 
region — and  rubbed  his  great  hands  cheerily,  exclaiming, 

*  Flora,  I  have  made  an  acquaintance.  Our  circle  is  widening. 
If  we  go  on  in  this  way  I  must  get  you  a  brougham  to  take  you  out 
when  you  pay  visits.  Only,  unfortunately,  this  is  a  young  man  with 
nobody  belonging  to  him,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out.' 

'A  young  man,  papa  !'  said  Flora.  *  Who  can  that  be?  A 
younger  brother  of  Dr.  Ollivant's  ?' 

*  OUivant  never  had  such  a  thing  as  a  brother.  You  must  try 
a  little  nearer  home,  Flo.  What  should  you  say  to  that  young  man 
in  the  black-velvet  jacket — the  young  man  you've  teased  me  about 
so  often — making  me  get  out  of  my  easy-chair  with  **  Be  quick,  pa, 
he's  just  turning  the  comer ;  do  look"  ? ' 

*  Why,  papa,  you  don't  mean  that  you  could  go  up  to  him  in  the 
street  and  ask  him  to  be  friends  with  you  ?'  cried  Flora,  blushing  to 
the  roots  of  her  hair  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  an  outrage  of  tho 
proprieties,  as  taught  without  extra  charge  by  Miss  May  duke,  of 
Netting  Hill. 

'Not  exactly.  But  what  do  you  think  of  that  young  man  being 
intimately  connected — indirectly — with  my  past  life'?' 

Flora  shook  her  head  resolutely. 

*It  couldn't  be,  papa.     It  would  be  too  ridiculous.' 

'  I  don't  see  that.  Why  ridiculous  ?  Because  he  wears  a  black- 
velvet  coat,  or  because  you've  noticed  him  from  your  window  ?' 

'But  what  do  you  mean,  and  what  can  he  have  to  do  with  your 
past  life  ?     It  isn't  as  if  you  were  a  painter.' 
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'  His  imch  wasn^t  a  paiiiter,  Flo  :  but  he  was  my  employer,  and 
afterwards  my  partner  in  Qaeensland.  He  married  early  in  W,  bat 
had  neither  chiek  nor  child,  as  youVe  heard  me  say.' 

Flora  nodded*  She  had  heard  her  father  relate  his  Aq^ 
liaii  adveDtures  very  often  indeed,  hut  was  never  tired  of  bj3M 
them. 

*  ADd  when  he  died  all  his  money  went  to  his  only  gigter's  only 
son.    He  left,  it  to  the  sister,  and  her  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns, 

L     not  koomrig  tliat  she  was  dead  and  gone  when  he  made  his  will 
r      He  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  send  her  a  ten-pound  note,  or  to 

iiicjuire  if  she  wanted  one,  and   died   leaving  her   sixty  thousand 

pounds/ 

*  But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  young  painter  who  lives 
three  doors  off?*  asked  Flora,  puzzled, 

'  Only  tliat  he  is  the  nepliew  who  inherited  the  sixty  thousand 
pounds/ 

*  tiood  gracious  !'  exclaimed  Flora  with  a  disap2>ointed  air;  Und 
1  thought  ho  was  a  struggling  artist  who  would  have  to  commit  suicide 
by  and  by  if  he  couldn*t  seJ]  his  pictures.  That  accounts  for  to 
conduct  to  the  cabmen.' 

*  What  conduct  ?     What  cabmen  ?* 
L           Flora  explained, 

L         *  A  lid  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  made  his  aet]uaiiitance,  papaf 
PUie  asked  afiorwards, 

*  By  the   merest   accident.      When  I  came  home  1  put  a  httle 

money — only  a  few  odd  thousands— into  shipping,  as  you  know — 

never  ha*]  n  secret  from  you,  my  darling.     I  went  down  to  Johib 

!\Iarft villa's  ofhce— he's  tlio  agent,  you  know— this  morning  to  makel 

an  inrpiiry  or  two»  and  who  should  I  see  but  our  friend  in  the  velvet 

jarkot — ho  hud  dressed  himself  more  like  a  Christian  to  come  into 

the  City,  hut  I  knew  Iiiju  hj  his  long  hair — lounging  across  Mara* 

vi]la*j4  desk  asking  questions  about  ships  and  shipping,     Maravilla. 

who  was  rattling  on  in  his  usual  way,  chuckling  as  if  he  had  madu^ 

half  a  million  of  money  since  breakfast,  introduced  us.  '*  You  oaght 

to  know  Mr.  Leyburue/'  he  said;  '*  he  has  a  sixteenth  in  the  Sii 

Galahad/*  **  I  ought  to  know  the  name  of  Leyburne/*  said  I,  **ship«. 

or  no  ships.     Had  you  ever  anybody  belonging  to  you  called  Fergu 

son  '?'^     *'  X*m  happy  to  say  I  had,"  answered  the  young  man  with 

the  long  hail" ;  "  for  if  I  hadn't,  I  should  never  have  had  a  share  ia 

8ir  Galahad.     My  uncle,  John  Ferguson,  left  me  all  his  money, 

**  He  was  my  first  and  only  employer,  and  best  friend/'  said  I;  and 

Wo  wore  on  the  most  intimate  terms  in  less  than  live  minutes ;   and 

hc*s  going  to  dine  with  iis  this  evening,* 

*  Papa  J^   cried  Flora,  with  a  little  joyous  burst. 
'  What,  you're  pleased,  are  you,  missy  ?*  said  the  father  thoiiijht 
fully. 
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'Idoafc  upon  paiiiten,  papa,  and  he  looks  dererer  than  the 
oftoTB  who  live  abont  here.' 

'  He  has  the  interert  of  edxty  thousand  pounds  to  pay  for  his 
fine  elothesy  my  dear,  unless  he  has  contrived  to  fritter  away  any 
«f  the  principal.  Tes,  he's  coming  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening.  I 
tkoght  we  onght  to  be  civil  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  old 
«de,  who  was  a  good  friend  to  me  in  spite  of  the  brandy-bottle.' 

'  Of  conrse,  papa^  it's  the  least  we  can  do  to  be  kind  to  him, 
■od  perhaps  he'U  help  me  a  little  with  my  painting.  I'm  copying 
a  study  cidled  ''  Qnlnare/'  with  long  plaits  and  the  dearest  little 
Gredc  cap,  but  the  flesh  tints  will  come  so  very  purple  in  the  sha- 
dows, as  if  poor  Golnare  had  been  taking  nitrate  of  sUver.  Perhaps 
Vr.  Leybnme — ^rather  a  pretty  name,  isn't  it  ? — conld  teU  me  how 
t»  improve  my  flesh  tints.' 

'Perhaps/  said  her  fi&ther  absently.  '  Strange,  isn't  it,  missy, 
thtt  I  should  oome  across  this  young  fellow?  When  I  hunted  up 
Cathbert  Ollivant,  I  thought  he  was  the  only  friend  I  had  or  was 
mr  likely  to  have  in  the  world,  and  now  this  young  man  seems  as 
if  he  were  a  kind  of  nephew  of  mine.' 

'  Of  course  he  must  be,  since  he  is  Mr.  Ferguson's  nephew,  and 
Kr.  Ferguson  made  your  fortune.  But,  0,  papa,'  cried  Flora,  shak- 
ing her  head  solemnly,  *  I'm  afraid  he's  rather  a  wicked  young  man.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  wicked,  Baby  ?' 

This  was  a  &vourite  pet  name  for  Flora.  As  he  had  called  her 
Bibf  ind  thought  of  her  as  Baby  in  the  feur-away  Australian  days, 
80  it  best  pleased  Mark  Chamney  to  call  her  Baby  now. 

'  Wild,  papa — dreadfully  dissipated.  He  comes  home  late  every 
night,  in  lumsom  cabs,  and  it's  ever  so  much  wickeder  to  ride  in  a 
hansom  than  a  four-wheeler,  papa,  isn't  it  ?  Mrs.  Gage  told  me  so. 
"Hansom  cabs  and  wildness  go  together,  Miss  Flora,"  she  said.' 

Mrs.  Oage  was  a  mysterious  female — elderly,  lachrymose,  and 
had  seen  better  days — ^whom  Mr.  Chamney  had^  picked  up  for  his 
housekeeper. 

'Never  mind  Mrs.  Oage.  I  hope  there's  no  barm  in  that  young 
UIow,  in  spite  of  his  late  hours.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  it, 
for  there's  something  frank  and  pleasant  in  his  manner,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  asked  him  here  if  I  thought  be  was  dissipated.' 

'Perhaps  twelve  o'clock  or  a  quarter  past  isn't  so  very  late, 
pspa?'  said  Flora  thoughtfully. 

*  You're  very  exact.  Baby.' 

'I  can't  help  hearing  him,  papa — just  under  my  window,  as  it 
were.' 

Flora  was  in  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement  all  the  afternoon, 
^ey  had  positively  no  friends  except  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ollivant.  It 
▼as  quite  a  wonder  for  them  to  expect  any  one  to  dinner.  She 
Qttde  her  &ther  take  her  to  Covent  Garden  to  buy  fruit  for  des- 
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sert,  and  cbose  bananas  and  pomegranates  and  prickly  pears,  ani 
divers  other  recondite  productions  of  naturej  all  of  which  belied  their 
good  looks  and  were  llaYourless  to  the  palate-    But  it  was  her  child- 
ish fancy  to  adorn  tlie  table  with  something  uncommon — picturesque, 
even— wliich  might  charm  the  painter's  eye  by  its  novel  form  and 
colour,     Mrs,  Gage  had  been  bidden  to  prepare  a  good  dinner,  bui 
as  that  worthy  woman's  mind  never  soared  above  oxtail  soup  ani 
cod's  head  and  shoulders,  roast  beef  and  boiled  fowls,  there  wi 
no  such  tbiug  as  originality  to  be  hoped  for  from  her. 

*I  don't  suppose  he  cares  very  much  what  he  eats,*  thougi 
Flora,  who  had  fixed  ideas  upon  the  siilvject  of  this  young  man, 
*  He  looks  superior  to  that.    But,  O,  I  hope  h^  won't  drink  a  great 
deal  and  get  horribly  tipsy,  so  that  papa  will  never  ask  him  again/ 

This  idea  was  dreadful.    But  what  can  oue  expect  from  a  yoi 
man  who  comes  home  late  in  a  hansom  ? 

There  was  an  interval  between  the  return  from  Covent  Garden," 
laden  with  those  curious  products  of  the  tropics,  and  seven  o'clock. 
Flora  devoted  this  time  to  arranging  and  rearranging  her  drawings, 
undecided  which  she  should  venture  to  show  Mr.  Leybinne^      ShttH 
must  show  him  one  of  them,  or  how^  could  she  hope  for  any  en-^H 
lightening  counsel  upon  the  subject  of  flesh  tints?     But  seen  in 
the  light  of  her  new  timidity,  they  all  appeared  too  bad  to  exhibit. 
Juliet's  mouth  was  out  of  drawing;  Gulnare's  left  eye  had  a  de- 
cidedly int03ucated  look ;  an  old  man  with  a  w^hitc  beard — a  study  of 
'  Benevolence' — was  more  purple  by  candlelight  than  she  could  have 
supposed  possible,    A  group  of  camellias  had  been  obviously  copied 
from  originals — cut  out  of  turnips ;  a  vase  of  fuschia  was  painfully 
suggestive  of  pickled  cabbage*      Flora  &hut  her  portfolio  in  despair. 

'I'd  better  show  him  all  of  them,  and  then  he'll  know  w1>at  a 
miserable  dauber  I  am,'  she  said  to  herself,  *How^  I  wish  he  were 
poor,  so  that  it  would  be  a  charity  to  take  lessons  of  him  !*  And 
then  she  ran  into  the  next  room  to  dress ;  shook  do^n  the  wealth 
of  her  dark  rippling  hair,  and  rolled  it  up  again  in  the  most  bewitch- 
ing manner  imaginable — oue  broad  mussive  plait  twisted  round  the 
small  bead  like  a  diadem  ;  and  put  on  a  blue-silk  dress — the  dress 
her  father  had  praised  so  often^rich  lace  encircling  the  graceful 
throat,  loose  sleeves  half  revealing  the  soft  round  arms.  She  had 
unlimited  money  to  spend  upon  finery,  and  indulged  her  girlish  _ 
fancy  with  all  manner  of  prettinesses,  lockets,  ribbons,  and  laeas- 
all  the  things  she  had  longed  for  in  her  school-days. 

The  dingy  maroon  curtains  were  drawn  and  big  fires  burning 
in  the  two  drawing-rooms,  wliereby  those  ajtartnieuts  had  almost  a 
cheerful  look  despite  their  bareness.  Mark  Chamney  was  seated  in 
his  favourite  arm-chair,  hard  as  a  brickbat  but  capacious,  with  his 
legs  extended  across  the  1  his  accustomed  attitude,  read- 

ing the  evening  paper. 
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*  Can^t  think  what  the  dence  men  find  to  amuse  them  in  the 
papere/  he  said. 

*  That*B  what  you  always  say,  papa ;  yet  you  never  read  any- 
thing elae.' 

*  I  can't  say  I  care  about  books,  Baby.  I  like  to  know  that 
what  I'm  reading  is  the  last  thing  I  could  read.  What's  the  good  of 
history,  for  instance  ?  this  week  falsifies  last  week.  I  don't  care 
about  knowing  what  has  been — I  only  want  to  know  what  is.  How 
smart  you've  made  yourself,  missy !  You  don't  often  favour  me  with 
the  sight  of  that  blue  gown.' 

*  I  thought,  as  we  had  company,  papa — ' 

'  Company  !  the  young  man  firom  next  door  but  three !  That's 
his  knock,  I  daresay.' 

Flora's  heart  gave  a  little  flutter.  She  was  thinking  of  those 
dreadful  daubs  up-stairs,  and  wondering  whether  she  would  ever 
muster  courage  to  exhibit  them — wondering  a  little  too  what  this 
young  painter,  of  whom  she  had  only  caught  flying  glimpses  at  a 
distance,  would  be  like  when  she  saw  him  face  to  face. 

He  came  into  the  room  while  she  was  wondering,  was  introduced 
to  her,  and  shook  hands  with  her  in  a  rapid  easy  manner  that  was 
not  ungentlemanlike. 

He  was  certainly  good-looking,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
handsome  even;  faultlessly  arrayed  in  evening- dress.  The  only  ec- 
centricityin  his  appearance  was  the  long  fair  hair.  Flora  had  expected 
to  see  him  in  his  black-velvet  coat,  with  perhaps  a  smear  of  paint 
here  and  there  to  show  that  he  had  only  just  laid  aside  his  palette, 
and,  behold,  he  was  dressed  like  any  other  young  man,  spotless, 
irreproachable.      Flora  was  almost  disappointed. 

He  was  the  easiest  young  man  in  the  world  to  get  on  with,  his 
communicative  disposition  serving  as  a  key  where\\'ith  to  open  the 
doors  of  friendship's  temple.  He  told  them  all  about  himself;  his 
longings,  his  aspirations,  his  intention  of  going  to  Rome  by  and  by 
for  a  year  or  two,  to  work  hard ;  as  if  there  were  something  in  the 
air  of  that  eternal  city  which  must  needs  make  him  industrious. 

He  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  his  departed  uncle, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  the  strange  life  among  the  lonely 
sheep-walks,  and  thus  drew  Mark  Chamney  on  to  talk  confidentially, 
and  to  tell  his  longest  stories.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  cheerful 
dinner-party,  much  more  cheerful  than  when  Dr.  Ollivant  had  dined 
with  them  ;  Dr.  Ollivant,  although  far  better  informed,  not  being 
so  good  a  talker  as  Walter  Leybume. 

After  the  dessert,  which  was  a  success,  in  spite  of  the  spikiness 
and  stringiness  of  the  tropical  fruits,  they  went  up-stairs  together. 
It  had  been  an  extreme  relief  to  Flora  to  perceive  that  the  painter 
drank  nothing  but  a  tumbler  of  claret  throughout  his  repast.  He 
was  not  therefore  prone  to  intemperance,  which  she  imagined  a  com- 
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mon  vice  flmong  men  of  genina  who  came  home  after  midnifrlit. 
It  was  so  nice,  too^  to  find  liim  eogcr  to  drink  the  tea  she  poured 
out  for  him  preseDlly,  just  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  correctly- 
m  in  tied  of  the  eurate  species. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  open  piano  while  he  was  sipping  Iiia 
tea,  and  brightened  visiblj^ 

*  Yon  play  and  sing,'  he  said,     '  I  thought  as  much/ 

'Only  easy  music,'  she  answered  shyly;  *  little  hitH  of  Men- 
delssohn,  where  the  accidentals  are  not  too  dreadful,  and  old  songs 
that  papa  likes*  I  have  a  book  full — dear  old  things,  that  belonged 
to  poor  mannna.  I  am  afraid  you  would  laugh  at  the  very  look  of 
them — such  faded  notes  and  common-looking  paper;  but  they 
seem  to  me  prettier  than  any  I  can  buy  at  the  music- sellers*/ 

*  I  am  sure  they  are  pretty/  replied  Walter  with  euthusiasiu  ; 

*  or  yon  would  not  sing  them/ 

*  His  manner  to  girls  in  general,  no  douht/  thought  Flora. 
She  went  to  the  piano  at  her  father's  bidding,  and  sang  one 

after  another  of  the  old  ballads  her  mother  had  lored,  the  tender 
plaintiTe  music  of  years  gone  by — *  We  met,*  and  '  She  wore  a 
wreath  of  roses/  '  Young  Love  lived  once  in  a  humble  shed,*  and 

*  The  light  guitar  ;'  while  Walter  Leyburne  hung  over  the  piano 
enchanted,  and  looked  and  Mstencd- — there  were  no  leaves  to  turn, 
for  Flora  played  from  memory— and  fancied  that  his  hour  was  come  ; 
that  Destiny,  which  had  done  pretty  well  for  him  by  flinging  sixty 
thousand  pounds  into  his  lap,  desired  to  bestow  upon  him  this  still 
higher  boon,  for  the  perfection  and  completion  of  his  lot. 

Mark  Chamney  lay  back  in  bin  armchair,  smoking — tobacco 
had  been  the  chief  solace  of  his  lonely  life  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  little  girl  would  deny 
him  the  comfort  of  his  pipe  wheresoever  he  chose  to  enjoy  it — and 
watching  the  two  figures  at  the  piano. 

The  young  man  seemed  all  that  youth  should  be — candid,  gene- 
rous, ardent.  It  w^aa  a  curious  hazard  that  had  made  them  neigh - 
hours.  It  seemed  something  more  than  hazard  which  had  created 
these  two  young  creatures  so  near  of  an  age,  and  with  so  many 
fancies  and  attributes  in  common* 

*  It  would  seem  almost  the  natural  course  of  events,  if — *  thought 
Mr.  Chamney,  and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  finish  the  sentence 
in  his  own  mind,  the  conclusion  being  so  obviouH* 

After  having  dutifully  sung  her  father's  favourite  ballads,  Flora  ven- 
tured to  speak,  with  extreme  shyness  and  faltering,  about  painting, 

'  I'm  afraid  it  is  very  difficult  to  paint,*  she  saidj  in  a  specula- 
tive way,  still  perched  upon  the  music-stool,  looking  down  at  the 
keyboard  and  fingering  the  black  notes  dumbly,  as  if  seeking  inspi- 
ration from  sharps  and  flats.    *  ^  ike  Raffaelle,  or  Titian, 
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*  Heavy  swells,'  interjected  Walter,  seeing  her  at  a  loss. 
She  laughed  a  little  at  this,  and  grew  a  shade  bolder. 

'  Bat  just  tolerably,  to  amuse  oneself.' 

'  Why,  then,  you  paint !'  cried  the  young  man,  enraptured. 

'Ididn't  say  that.' 

*  0,  yes,  you  did.     Pray  do  show  me  what  you  have  done.' 

*  They're  so  horrid,'  pleaded  Flora. 

*No,  they  are  beautiM,  equal  to  Rosa  Bonheur's.' 
'  0,  no,  no.     And  they  are  not  animals.' 
'  I  insist  on  your  showing  them  to  me  this  moment.' 
Her  father  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  Miss  Chamney's  portfolio. 
There  was  no  time  for  reflection.     Before  she  could  collect  her 
senses,  the  book  was  open  on  the  table,  and  Walter  Leybume  was 
looking  over  the  drawings,  with  little  muttered  exclamations,  and 
£rownings,  and  smilings. 

'  Upon  my  word  there's  a  good  deal  of  talent  in  them,'  he  said, 
cheerily,  and  then  began  to  show  what  was  wrong,  where  the  draw- 
ing was  out,  or  the  brush  had  been  used  too  heavily. 

*  You  shouldn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  into  colour,'  he 
said,  at  which  Flora  despaired ;  for  what  is  life  worth  to  the  artistic 
mind  of  seventeen  if  one  cannot  dabble  with  colours  ? 

*  Drawing  is  such  dry  work,'  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  pretty 
eyebrows. 

'Not  if  you  go  into  it  thoroughly,'  replied  Mr.  Leybume,  forget- 
ting sundry  expressions  of  disgust  and  impatience  that  had  fallen 
from  his  own  Hps  a  few  days  ago  in  relation  to  the  muscles  of  a 
gladiator.  '  I  wish  your  papa  would  let  me  come  in  now  and  then 
for  half-an-hour,  and  put  you  on  the  right  tack;  and  I  could  lend  you 
some  casts  to  copy.     You  ought  to  draw  from  the  round.' 

Flora  beamed  with  smiles,  but  looked  at  her  father  doubtfully. 

'  I  don't  see  any  objection,'  said  Mr.  Chamney ;  'name  your  time, 
and  I'll  be  here  to  see  that  Baby  is  an  obedient  pupil.' 

The  business  was  settled  on  the  spot,  and  a  farther  arrangement 
made,  to  the  e£fect  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Chamney  were  to  inspect  Mr. 
Leybume's  studio  next  day. 

'  It  might  amuse  you  to  see  a  hard-working  man's  painting-room,' 
said  Walter,  with  extreme  pride  in  the  epithet  *  hard-working.* 
'And  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  lunch  with  me,  I'll  make 
things  as  comfortable  as  a  miserable  dog  of  a  bachelor  can  ever  hope 
to  make  them.' 

This  with  extreme  scorn  of  his  condition,  as  if  he  were  the  most 
abandoned  of  earth's  inhabitants. 

Flora  clasped  her  hands  joyously.  *  0,  papa,  do  let  us  go  !'  she 
cried;  *  I  never  saw  a  painter's  studio  in  all  my  life.' 

Whereupon  the  invitation  was  accepted,  Mr.  Chamney  desiring 
nothing  better  than  to  be  led  by  the  light  hand  of  his  little  girl. 
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Shakespeare  was  not  merely  drawing  upon  bis  imagination — a 
imagination,  however,  no    draft   n^wn  wliicL  but  was  sale  to 
honoured — when  he  made  Griffith,  in  detailing  to  QQeen  lCatharm€ 
the  particulars  of  Wolsey's  last  aickneas,  relate  the  circumstance 
the  cardinaPs  forecast  touching  the  very  hour  of  his  decease-     Ar*^ 
rested  at  York,  arriving  by  easy  stages  at  Leicester,  too  ill  to  Bit ! 
mule,  the  great  churchman  lodged  in  the  abbey  of  the  latter  town ; 
responding  to  the  welcome  of  abbot  and  hrettiren  in  words  that  ever 
one  remembers  ;  and  then  straightway 

*  to  bed  ;  where  eagerly  liia  Fickness 
Piireued  bim  BtiO  ;  and  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  ei^j^ht  (which  he  himaelf 
Koreiold  ahould  be  his  last)/ 

he  slept  in  peace  ;  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  not  waking ;  after  lifo*l 
fitful  fever,  slept  so  well. 

Cavendish's  Narrative  appears  to  have  been  the  authority  for 
Shakespeare*s  reference.  It  was  on  the  morning  before  his  death 
that  Wolsey  said  to  Cavendish,  as  he  stood  by  his  bedside,  •  about 
eight  of  the  clock/  the  windows  being  close  shut,  and  wax  lights 
burning  upon  the  cupboard,  and  the  sick  man  percei\*iDg  his  Mend'^f 

*  shadow  upon  the  wall  by  the  bedside/  hehiod  which  shadow  ther^* 
loomed  to  dying  eyes  another  shadow,^*  What  is  it  of  the  clock  ?^ 

*  Sir/  said  Cavendish,  *  it  is  past  eight  in  the  morning.*     '  Eight  of 
the  clock?'  quoth  he,  *that  cannot  he/  rehearsnig  divers  times, 

*  eight  of  the  clock  !  eight  of  the  clock  !  nay,  nay,*  quoth  he  at  last, 
'  it  cannot  he  eight  of  the  clock,  for  by  eight  of  the  clock  shall  yon 
lose  your  master ;  for  my  time  draweth  near,  that  I  must  depart 
this  world,"  Several  pages  of  the  narrative  are  taken  np  with  the 
details  of  what  intervened  between  that  statement  and  the  cardinal's 
actual  decease.  When  it  came  to  the  last,  writes  Cavendish,  *  w( 
caused  the  yeomen  of  the  gnard  to  stand  hy  secretly  to  see  him  di 
and  to  be  witness  of  his  words  at  his  departure,  who  heard  all 
said  communication ;  and  incontinent  the  clock  struck  eight, 
then  gave  he  up  the  ghost,  and  thus  he  departed  this  present  life 
And  calling  to  remembrance  how  he  said  the  day  before,  that 
eight  of  the  clock  we  should  lose  our  master,  as  it  is  before  n 
hearsed,  one  of  us  looking  upon  another,  supx>08ing  that  either 
knew  or  prophesied  of  his  departure,  yet  before  his  departure, 
sent  for  the  abbot  of  the  house  to  annoy le  him/  kc. 

That  *  victim  of  superstition,*  as  Dean  Merivale  calls  hinij  th 
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Emperor  Domitiany  had  long  before  his  death,  it  was  said,  penetrated 
btinity,  and  ascertained  too  smely  the  day,  the  honr  which  was  to 
jpoTe  &tal  to  him,  besides  leanung  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  sword. 
If  Barton,  the  Anatomist  of  Mebmcholy,  who  belieyed  in  judicial 
tstrdlogy,  foretold  correctly  the  exact  period  of  his  death,  from  a 
escalation  of  his  natiyity,  the  event  occmred  not  without  notorious 
suspicion  of  its  having  been  occasioned  by  his  own  hand.  Bentley's 
ibreeast  of  his  fourscore  years,  and  there  an  end,  is  referred  to  by 
Ur.  de  Quincey  as,  if  authentic,  a  remarkable  instance  of  '  that  un- 
aeeoontable  spirit  of  divination  which  has  haunted  some  people.' 
Loard  Nelson,  for  instance,  in  the  obstinate  prediction  before  his  final 
tictoiy,  that  the  21st  of  October  would  be  his  day.  And,  talking 
of  ob^inate  predictions,  what  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Alison  tells  us 
of  Napoleon  the  Oreat  surely  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  them,  in- 
asmuch as  the  emperor  *  frequently  said  that  he  would  die  of  cancer 
in  tiie  stomach  before  he  was  fiffy.'  Wilful  man,  if  so ;  but  then 
we  have  his  prediction  in  Scotch,  and  that  is  apt  to  put  *  will'  for 
'  shall,'  and  '  would'  for  '  should.' 

Barooius  tells  how  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius  was 
revealed  to  a  saint  at  a  great  distance,  who  communicated  the 
awful  tui  to  three  of  his  brethren  (a.d.  618),  intimating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  himself  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
God  within  ten  days,  to  bear  witness  against  the  emperor.  *  This 
Elias,'  as  Dean  Milman  styles  him,  *  departed  before  the  end  often 
days  on  his  charitable  errand,  so  necessary  to  enlighten  Omniscience 
as  to  the  deeds  of  a  mortal  man.'  Gibbon  relates  with  his  mildest 
sneer  the  story  of  Cyprian's  dream,  that  he  should  be  put  to  death 
the  next  day,  whereas  a  year's  exile  intervened.  '  The  event  made 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  word  [next  day]  as  signifying  a  year.' 
Schleiermacher,  in  one  of  his  letters,  quotes  from  recent  experience 
what  he  calls  '  another  example  of  their  inexplicable  foreboding  of 
death,  which  is  often  met  with  in  persons  who  neither  devote  much 
attention  to  their  physical  state,  nor  are  otherwise  prone  to  yield 
themselves  up  to  previsions  of  the  fature.  Can  you,'  he  asks  his 
correspondent,  'at  all  understand  this  feeling  or  its  origin  ?'  Words- 
worth touches  on  this  particular  section  of  the  general  subject  of 
presentiments  : 

'  Tib  said  that  warnings  ye  dispense, 
Embolden*d  by  a  keener  sense  ; 

That  men  have  lived  for  whom, 
With  dread  precision,  ye  made  clear 
The  hour  that  in  a  distant  year 
Should  knell  them  to  the  tomb.' 

But  who  keeps  count  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies  ?  Chateau- 
briand mentions  Madame  de  Beaumont's  conviction  that  her  last 
day  was  to  he  November  2d,  which  it  was  not.     Jerome  Cardan 
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WHS  commonly  believed  to  have  wilfiilly  starred  himself  to  death, 
that  he  might  not  ontlive  the  day  he  had  oracularly  foretold.  There 
is  a  gi*otesqne  story  told  by  Colman  of  Bonnell  Thornton's  last 
hours  ;  how  he  assured  the  bystanders  that  he  should  infallibly  ex- 
pire before  he  had  counted  twenty  ;  and  how,  covering  his  head  with 
the  bedclothes,  he  began  to  couiit  *one,  two'  on  to  twenty,  and  then 
thmst  out  his  head,  witli  a  profane  exclamation,  how  very  odd  it  was 
the  figures  were  wrong.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  old  age,  writes 
to  a  friend  whose  accoimt  of  the  *  tlrni  presentioxeni'  on  the  part  of 
a  common  acquaintance,  that  he  should  close  his  career  on  his  birth- 
day, and  of  the  cahn  serenity  wnth  which  he  awaited  it,  the  writer 
calls  *  really  touching  and  beautiful/  But  one  of  the  paragraphs  of 
a  subsequent  letter  openf*  with  the  congratulation  (or  should  it  be 
condolence'?],  'I  am  glad  to  find  also  that  Mr.  Gray  continues  to 
falsify  his  predictions,  and  to  grow  fat  and  hearty  in  spite  of  himscllV 
Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  is  said  to  liave  had  a  conviction,  belied  by  the 
event,  tliat  he  should  die  at  midnight. 

At  daybreak  on  the  16th  of  November  1824  —  the  day  that 
Lewis  XVIII,  had  himself  indicated  as  th*'  tcnnuiHs  ad  qnem  of  Ins 
Vital  powers — his  majesty's  first  physician  drew  aside  the  bedcurtain 
and  felt  the  royal  pulse,  or  rather  felt  for  it, — for  pulsation  had 
ceased  ;  and  M.  Portal  turned  round  to  the  company  with  the  signifi- 
cant  formula,  Mcsslejtrs,  Ic  rot  €)it  mart:  in  the  same  breath  uttering 
his  lire  h  roi  !  with  a  bow  to  the  Count  of  Artois,  now  Charles  X. 

PhiHp  van  Artevelde  is  indulging  in  no  flight  of  fancy  and  taking 
no  sort  of  poetical  license,  but  is  simply  prosaical,  though  with  a 
dash  of  irony  in  his  prosaics,  when  he  avers  that 

'  Sonncr  or  later,  something,  it  h  ccrta^in, 
MiiBt  briog  raen  to  their  grave?.     Our  every  act 
le  deaiii'g  forerun Q&r.     It  ia  but  the  date 
That  puzzlcA  us  to  fix/ 

To  have  seemed,  by  haphazard  guess  or  what  not,  to  solve  the 
puzzle,  gives  a  corresponding  distinction  to  the  note- worthies  on 
record  who  have  fixed  the  date,  and  whose  forecast  the  event  has 
been  said  to  vci-ify. 

When  the  clock  struck  three  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  No- 
vember 18,  1624,  Jacob  Bohnie  exclaimed,  *  Three  hours  hence  ig 
my  time;*  and  at  six,  they  tell  us,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh  and 
departed.  The  foremost  of  living  poets  has  commemorated  the 
prediction  of  8t,  Simeon  Stylitcs,  when  calling  from  the  top  of  his 
coltinin  for  a  priest  to  come  and  lean  a  ladder  on  the  shaft,  and 
climb  up  into  the  saint's  airy  house,  and  deliver  him  the  blessed 
sacrament : 

*  For  hj  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

I  prnphepy  that  I  shall  die  to-night 

A  i|uarter  before  twelve* 
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atli,  ^ 
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W  'Skoforoda^  the*  eloquent  preacher  and  peacoraaker  of  the  Ukraine, 
wjiDg  At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  is  alleged  to  have  foretold  his  death 
the  day  before  it  oecurred,  as  well  as  to  have  dug  his  own  grave  in 
ike  giMtien,  unwilling  to  give  this  last  trouble  to  the  friends  to  whona 
be  Iboaght  he  had  long  enough  been  a  burden, 

Wodrow,  in  his  Analecfa,  cites  the  instance  of  a  'Mr.  Robert 

,  minister  at  Bamwoel/  who  had   *  a  particular  fore-notice, 

or  eight  years  before,  of  his  death,'     And  the  same  diligent 

,  not  to  say  snapper- up  of  unconsidered  t rifles ,  relates  in 

pondence  the  case  of  one  Henderson,  in  which  the  notice 

was  much  shorter,  but  *  all  fell  out  as  he  had  foretold.* 

N Cromwell  ought  to  have  been  able  to  foretell  with  preternatural 
sion  the  day  of  his  decease,  if  one  may  credit  a  story  told  by 
ird,  to  the  following  effect :  That  on  the  raoroing  of  the  battle 
orcester,  the  general  went  with  Colonel  Lindsay  into  a  wood- 
side  not  far  from  the  army,  and  advancing  to  some  distance,  met  a 
i grave  elderly  man,  with  a  roll  of  parchment,  on  receiving  which, 
Cromwell  c^xclaimed,  in  the  coloners  hearing,  '  This  is  but  for  seven 
years  ;  I  was  to  have  had  it  for  twenty-one/  The  old  gentleman  per- 
emptorily declared  that  it  could  not  be  for  any  longer  time  than 
Eeren.  Cromwell  then  took  the  parchment,  and  exultingly  cried, 
*Now,  Lindsay,  the  battle  is  our  own  V  Worcester,  which  he  was 
wont  to  call  his  '  crowning  mercy/  was  fought  on  September  the  3d, 
1651,  and  certain  it  is  that  the  Protector  died  on  September  the  3d, 
1658,  the  exact  termination  of  his  seven  years'  lease.  But  what 
else  is  certain  in  this  uncanny  legend  let  those  determine  who  will 
or  can. 

When  Erasmus  retunied  in  1586  to  Basle,  it  was  only  to  die. 
An  attack  of  dysent<»ry  brought  him  low,  and  he  predicted  the  very 
day  of  his  death.  Witty,  lively,  studious,  and  patient  he  continued 
to  the  last.  '  A  few  days  before  he  died,  *  says  one  biographer, 
*  when  his  three  friends,  Froben,  Amberbach,  and  Episcopius, 
eaterod  his  room,  he  compared  them  to  the  three  frienda  of  Job, 
aod  aaked  why  their  garments  were  not  rent,  and  their  heads 
«l»riiikled  with  ashes.  He  retained  his  reason  to  the  last  moment, 
praying  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ  only,  and  passed  away  about  mid- 
iiigbt  on  the  11th  of  July.'  So  that  whether  it  had  been  the  11th 
url2th  of  that  month  which  he  foretold  as  the  day  of  his  departure, 
tli«  prediction  would  be  nearly  enough  fulfilled. 

John  0*Keeffe,  in  his  Recollections,  tells  a  queer  story  of  his 
wttiii^  at  home,  at  nine  years  of  age,  drawing  a  tombstone,  upon 

whici  he  had  written,  *  Here  lies  the  body  of ,*  and  was  cudgel- 

ling  his  brams  for  a  name,  when  there  stepped  into  the  room  a 
robast  shoemaker,  of  county  Wexford,  with  a  pair  of  new  shoes  for 
tbeWy^s  father;   'a  very  honest  fellow — in  health  and  person  re- 
ally well-looking,  strong,  tall,  and  athletic'     His  name  being 
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Paddy  Furloog,  Master  John  took  the  liberty  of  forthwith  inscribing 
on  the  tombstone,  *  Patrick  Fiirlong.'  Patrick  had  been  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  and  admiring  the  drawing,  but  was  Tisibly  taken 
aback  a  little  when  he  saw  the  deliberate  addition  of  his  own  name- 
*  With  the  though tlessnesa  of  chihlhood/  so  O'KeeJf©  goes  on  to 
say,  'I  went  on  writing,  *'  who  died  on  the  — :**  here  I  was  at 
another  stand ;  when  the  Wexford  shoemaker  said  to  me,  *'  on  the 
2d  of  September — put  down  that.*^  I  did  so.  **  One  thoasand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six— pnt  down  that/'  I  cooiplied,  and 
away  he  went.  About  a  week  after,  we  heard  he  waa  ill,  and  d«nger- 
onsly  so ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  more,  we  were  told  that  he  had  died 
on  the  2d  of  September,  the  very  day  he  himself  had  desired  me  to 
write  on  the  tombstone.* 
U  Mr,  Dickens  adverts  to  tlie  *  singitlar  instances'  we  have  all 
rteard  and  read  of,  in  which  a  presentiment  of  death  at  a  particular 
day,  or  even  minute,  has  been  entertained  and  realised ;  all  snch 
i  anecdotes,  however,  being  of  persons  who  have  been  troubled  with 
pn  foreboding  of  their  own  deailft ;  whereas  the  case  he  hag  to  deal 
with  involves  the  death  of  another,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Captain 
Man-yat  makes  his  Captain  Kearney  foretell  the  very  day  of  his 
decease,  and  duly  \Tntiicate  prevision  and  prediction  by  the  accom- 
plished fact,  Arthur  Laments  in  MargarH  DenziVH  Jlhtortj^  tells 
the  sister  of  charity  he's  a  dying  man  ;  and  to  her  professional  reply, 
as  a  soothing  platitude,  that  every  man  in  the  army  is  also  a  dying 
man,  he  rejoins,  '  Ah,  yes,  but  a  good  many  of  them  will  go  home 
to  a  fond  welcome  first,  I  am  going  to  die — I  know  when  ;  in 
eight  hours,  say;  and  that  makes  a  difference,  my  sister/  When 
Sister  Agnes  tolls  Sister  Margaret  the  story  of  his  end,  we  come 
upon  tills  query  and  reply  :  '  And  Lament  died  T  *  He  died,  Mar- 
gai'et,  just  before  the- end  of  the  eighth  hour  he  had  prophesied.* 

Mrs,  Thrale  begins  one  of  her  sprightly  old  ladylike  epistles  to 
Sir  James  Fellowes,  with  the  announcement,  '  Poor  Callan,  the 
upholsterer,  my  landlady  in  Westgate-street  [Bath],  went  perfectly 
well  to  bed,  called  up  her  daughter  at  four  o'clock,  Mrs,  Booth,  told 
her  she  should  die  in  half  an  hour,  and  kept  her  word  to  a  second.* 
George  Alexander  Stevens,  once  famous  for  his  convivial  songs, 
and  for  those  *  lectures  on  heads*  wliich  were  successfully  followed 
up  by  Lee  Lewes,  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  exact  time  of  his 
dissohition,  and  to  have  kept  bis  word.  Mr.  Boaden  records  the 
circumstance  in  his  Life  of  Kemble,  without  allowing  that  any 
such  coincidence  must  have  been  the  result  of  any  particular  illumi- 
nation ;  for,  as  he  sajs^  wo  notice  the  few  previsions  of  this  sort 
that  come  true,  and  pass  over  the  myriads  which  the  event  disproves. 
But  he  suggests  that,  in  the  close  of  a  fevered  and  irregular  exist- 
ence, the  very  conceit  of  the  mind  may  tend  to  ^  rob  the  treasunr'  of 
life.*     Elsewhere  this  author  adverts  to  the  foreboding  which,  as  he 
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wads  it,  '  attended  the  FEmoew  Amelia^'  who  onifonnly  expreaaed 
her  belief  that  the  monih  of  October  would  be  &tal  to  her,  as  it 
wm;   and  his  remade  agafai  is,  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  Eenelm 
Digfaj  woold  have  recognised  a  perhaps  necessaiy  issae  in  such  cases, 
witeieaB  the  soeptioism  of  the  modem  philosopher  leads  him  solely 
to  eonsider  how  fiur  snch  prepossessions,  solemnly  entertained,  may 
anfiBeUe  the  frame,  and  thus  contribate  to  their  own  fulfilment.  As 
a  popular  Freneh  author  says,  a  thousand  facts  proye,  not  only  that 
tigonr  of  character  and  moral  enezgy  may  often  struggle  successfully 
igainat  diaease,  and  triumph  over  the  most  desperate  symptoihs,  but 
tbit  men  of  timid  imaginations  and  cowardly  ^ninds  often  die  from 
the  mere  dread  of  dying.     The  Emperor  Severus  wished  so  im- 
patiently fiir  death  that,  says  Gibbon,  he  '  hastened  the  instant  of 
it  by  his  impatience.'     Madame  de  Goislin's  deathbed  had  for  one 
of  its  Teiy  French  '  assistants'  a  paradoxical  personage  who  Tory 
ecmfidentl^  aflSrmed,  that  when  it  came  to  the  last,  people  only 
sank  because  they  allowed  themselyes  to  do  so ;  and  that  if  one  kept 
one's  mind  on  the  alert,  and  noTor  for  ^  moment  lost  sight  of  the 
approaching  enemy,  one  need  not,  would  not  die  at  all.     'I  belieye 
it,'  quoth  madame,  now  a  Tory  foolish  fond  old  dame,  fourscore  and 
upwards ;  *  I  believe  it,  but  I  fear  that  something  will  happen  to 
take  off  my  attention.'    Apparently  something  did.     At  any  rate 
the  laat  enemy  was  one  too  many  for  her:     In  vain  the  old  lady  and 
ber  assistants  had,  like  the  kinsfolk  of  Elaine, 

'deemed  her  death 
Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blow.* 

Bat  as  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-table  complains,  there  is  a  very 
great  tendency  to  make  capital  of  various  kinds  out  of  dying  men's 
speeches ;  for  which  purpose  the  lies  that  have  been  put  into  their 
months  are,  indeed,  endless. 

Southey,  in  '  The  Doctor,'  cites  approringly  the  story  told  by 
Felix  Faber,  the  monk  of  Ulm,  of  a  lovely  child  who,  in  her  twelfth 
year,  died  of  the  plague  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  enforced  her 
deathbed  revelations  by  asserting,  in  token  of  their  truth,  that  her 
own  death  would  take  place  that  night,  and  her  father  die  on  the 
third  day  following ;  she  then  pointed  to  seven  persons,  foretelling 
to  each  the  day  of  their  decease,  and  named  some  others  who  were 
not  present,  who  would,  in  like  manner,  be  cut  oflf  by  the  plague, 
saying  at  what  time  each  of  them  would  expire ;  and  in  every  in- 
stance, according  to  the  legend,  the  prediction  was  punctually  ful- 
filled. This  is  a  tale  which,  in  Southey*s  judgment,  may  in  all  its 
parts  be  true  ;  for  such  predictions,  at  such  a  time  when  whole  cities 
were  almost  depopulated  by  the  pestilence,  '  were  likely  not  only  to 
^  Terified,  but  in  a  great  degree  to  bring  about  their  own  verifica- 
^.'    We  may  interpret  in  this  sense  what  we  read  of  the  decease 
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of  Bishop  Jewel,  vfho,  long  before  his  final  sickness,  hati  predicl 
its  distant  approach,  and  who,  when  actually  overtaken  hy  it,  fore 
told  the  precise  day  of  his  death,  ^  So  far  was  he/  T\Tites  Toplady, 
*  from  shrinking  back  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dissolution,  that  by  fasting,^ 
labour,  and  watching,  be  rather  seemed  to  accelerate  it :  desironS^B 
to  entertain  death,  and  to  meet  his  Saviour/  That  the  prediction 
involvoB  an  accelerating  process  of  dissohition,  is  a  key  to  tlie  prob- 
lem, at  any  rate  in  some  instances,  and  those  not  the  least  mark- 
worthy,  Svvcdenhorg  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  day  of  bis  own 
death,  in  a  letter  written  to  John  Wesley  some  weeks  before.  Of 
this  prophetic  letter  it  has,  indeed,  been  observed  that  no  copy  isi 
extant,  and  that  although  it  is  satd^o  have  been  read  by  Wesle; 
before  a  circlo  of  fi-iends,  yet  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  minute! 
particular  diary  of  the  great  Methodist  leader.  Even  gi^antiog  I* 
the  full,  however,  the  autbenticity  of  the  tradition,  there  is  not,  aa^ 
an  able  authority  contends,  a  great  deal  to  startle  ns  in  the  ease  oj 
a  prophecy  which  carries  with  it  so  much  the  means  of  effecting  its 
own  veriti  cation  H.  '  There  is  far  more  of  the  in  tin  en  ce  of  cause  and 
elTect  than  of  mere  coincidence  or  oracular  vision  in  those  frequently^ 
quoted  instances  in  whicli  the  presentiment  of  death  has  been  fol-^ 
lowed  by  the  reality.  We  are  told  of  hale  and  lusty  young  women 
among  the  Polynesians  dying,  amidst  the  most  agonising  struggles^ 
merely  from  the  impression  that  they  were  being  **  prayed  to  death" 
by  some  known  or  unknown  A,  B,  or  C  And  that  an  aged  en- 
thusiast, it  is  inferred,  should,  in  the  exercise  of  bis  professed  con- 
nection with  another  world,  lay  down  the  precise  day  of  his  own 
exit,  and  verify  the  vaticination,  sure  enough,  to  the  hour,  i^ill  be  no 
great  portent  or  miracle  to  those  who  have  made  a  little  common 
psychology  their  study.  Adopting  which  interpretation  in  the  Baron 
Emmanuel's  case,  and  adapting  it  to  others,  we  may  freely  allow, 
be  the  concession  worth  what  it  may  (hut  that's  not  much),  that 
the  sunset  of  life  (to  apply  CamphelFs  lyric)  gave  them  mystical 
lore,  and  the  coming  event  cast  its  shadow  before. 

KICIAS  FOXCAR. 


CHALKED 

How  I  won  my  darling  ? 

This  is  all  the  tale  : 
On  the  broad  Atlantic 

We  were  under  sail. 

Wide  outspread,  the  water 

Bippled  in  the  light : 
Swiftly  on  the  quarter 

HoYe  a  sail  in  sight. 

In  its  onward  speeding 

We,  with  eyes  intent, 

Ey'ry  moyement  heeding, 

,  Watch'd  it  as  it  went. 

f'  Soon  it  pass'd,  and  fleetly 

^>  Bosa  darling  flew, 

'  To  the  bow !'  cried  sweetly; 
'  There  the  better  view.* 

Luckless  victim !     Smartly 

Jack  was  to  the  fore, 
Quick  for  fun,  though  partly 

Bent  on  grog  galore. 

All  absorbed  he  found  her 

Lost  to  fee  or  fine ; 
Knelt,  and  deftly  rouud  her 

Ghalk'd  a  magic  line. 

By  the  circle  bounded. 

What  might  set  her  free  ? 

Coin  or  kiss  ?     Surrounded, 
Smiled  she  then  on  mc. 

Like  the  prison*d  starling, 

Caught  and  ill  at  ease, 
*  Do,'  she  cried — the  darling  ! — 

'  Do  un-chalk  me,  please  !* 

I  obey'd,  and  won  her — 

Mine  to  have  and  hold — 
In  a  defter  circle. 

In  a  ring  of  gold.  william  sawyer. 

TmBD  Seiuxs,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXIL  D 
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BY  GEOBQE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


Don't  be  MghteDect,  all  alarming  as  the  title  of  thia  story  may 
seem  on  first  perusal :  you  will  find  ere  long  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  terrible  tale.     There  was  a  large  oil-painting  called  *  At  the  Bar  J 
by  Mr*  Frederick  Walker,  exhibited  in  the  Kojal  Academy  a  yea 
or  two  since ;  and  I  remember  having  been  so  stmck  with  the  ha 
gard  face  and  the  weird  despair  of  the  youog  woman  clutching 
the  rails  of  a  felon's  dock,  while  an  inYisible  jury  below  were  cob 
sidering  their  verdict,   that  I  went  home  full    of  Mr.   Frederic 
Walker  and  his  powerful  counterfeit  presentment  of— let  us  hope- 
innocence  in  distress,  and  determined  to  put  in  literary  shape  th 
drama,  which,  as  it   Beemed,   the  artist  had  narrated  on  canva 
There  was  do  question  about  asking  Mr.  Frederick  Walker*s  per 
mission  in  the  matter :  plagiarists  never  ask  leave  ;  but  I  was  de- 
teiTed  from  carrying  out  my  design  principally  by  the  remembranc 
of  the  mishap  which  befell  the  popular  author  who  thought  himse 
so  wondrous  wise  in  founding  a  moving  love-story  on  the  famoB 
picture  of  the  *  Momentous  Question'— you  remember — the  stou 
poacher-looking  young  man,  heavily  fettered,  sitting  on  his  prise 
pallet  and  hiding  his  face  with  one  hand  while  the  other  was  clasped 
between  the  palms  of  a  village  maiden,  who  was  asking  him  some 
question,  the  reply  to  which^  as  the  delicate  pencil  of  the  artist, 
Miss  Sarah  Setchell,  conveyed  to  us,  involved  infinite  agony*     Tl 
popular  author  wroto  his  moving  love-story  and  published  it;  whc 
to  his  dismay,  he  discovered  that  Miss  Setchell' s  water-colour  dra^ 
iDg  was  avowedly  an  illustration  of  a  scene  in  one  of  the  Eev, 
Crabbers  *  Tales  of  the  Hall.'     For  aught  I  could  tell,  lli.  Walker*^ 
*  At  the  Bar*  might  have  been  but  a  pictorial  commentary  on 
chapter  in  some  thoroughly  well-known  novel  or  poem  that  I  ha 
never  read.    I  was  wise  in  time,  and  held  my  hand  ;  and,  let  me  gi^ 
you  this  advice,  brother  plagiarists,  never  steal  from  the  big  men] 
riile  the  little  ones,  and  the  dead,  if  practicable.     They  can't 
out,     *  Body- snatching'  or  the  *  kinchin  lay'  is  your  department 
art :  leave  high  way -robbery  and  burglaiy  to  coarser  marauders. 

Thus,  when  I  chi*isten  this  chrtmiclo  *  At  the  Bar,'  you  are  n^ 
to  indulge  in  any  distressing  visions  as  to  young  women  with  pa 
cheeks  and  intlamed  eyelids,  or  mule  culprits  with  forbidding  coui 
tenanees  and  downcast  mien  holding  up  their  hands  in  obedience 
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tbc  derit  ef  tlie  arraiguB  bidding  tliem  to  say  how  thoy  will  be  tried, 
wieE  they  ^ould  mnch  rather  not  be  tried  at  all— a  hard-visaged 
wdcT,  male  or  femalo,  surveying  the  court  from  the  background, 
impassibly-  This  story  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the 
Bar  of  a  Criminal  Court,  or  the  Bar,  as  a  term  applied  to  the  pro- 
feedon  whose  members  delight  to  array  themselves  in  wigg,  gowns, 
and  bands,  and  who,  according  to  cabmen,  are  accustomed  to  take 
the  krgeat  amount  of  travelling  at  the  smallest  amount  of  expense 
out  of  onr  metropolitan  haokney  carriages  conceivable  to  the  human 
mmd.  Nor,  finally,  have  I  anything  to  say  about  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  that  of  the  Commons.  The  Bar  of  which  I 
porpoae  to  treat  is  simply — but,  hist !  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  revelation  of  an  awful  secret. 


Ere  these  lines  see  the  light  the  system  for  many  geuerations 
pTBTaleBt  in  our  ndlitar}^  polity^  and  known  as  Purchase  in  the 
Army,  may  appear  to  a  yoang  and  blooming  generation  more  as  a 
ditam  of  the  antiquated  past*  But  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer 
the  buying  and  selling  of  commissions  were  ver}^  prosaic  and  every- 
day practices  indeed;  and  if  a  young  gentleman  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment and  expensive  habits  was  ambitious  of  serving  his  country  in 
the  tented  field,  or  in  some  such  substitute  for  the  field  in  question 
tta  provincial  garrison  town  or  a  distant  colony,  the  first  step  he 
took  towards  c<jnrting  the  bubble  repntation  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
WIS  to  pay  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  into  an  army 
agent's  as  the  price  of  his  commission — I  am  assuming  that  he  was 
OxioiiB  to  obtain  an  ensigncy  in  the  line — and  then  Le,  and  his 
pirents  and  guardians  or  any  firiends  in  possession  of  *  influence'  or 
*iiiieffe8t'  at  the  Horse  Guards  he  may  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
fesMSS,  took  to  pestering  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  worrying 
H.R^H/s  life  out,  officially  speaking,  until  the  royal  personage 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  our  armies,  '  the  soldier*8  friend* 
as  he  is  called — every  Commander-in -chief  that  I  ever  heard  of  was 
known  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  *  the  soldier's  friend*— was 
flwred  some  fine  morning  to  submit  the  commission  of  Ensign 
Bedgling  to  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  for  signature* 

All  the  necessary  steps  exacted  by  the  law,  or  rather  the  usage 
miKtary,  were  taken  with  this  intent,  once  upon  a  time,  by  Charles 
Hsniagenet  Saxon,  Esq.,  a  remarkably  good-looking  and  equally 
good-nmtored  young  fellow,  who  having  been  educated  at  a  country 
gnuntnar-school,  where  he  was  much  renoT^iied  for  his  proficiency  at 
edcket  and  foot-ball  and  rowing,  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
i&elaiUng  the  respectable  Bachelor  of  Divinity  who  had  Hogged  him 
Uu^OQgh  a  coarse  of  the  great  classic  writers  of  antiquity,  to  be  fully 
eom{T^^--'^  *  --►^  his  country  in  any  martial  post  to  which  he 
iiii^ht  1,  from  a  drummer-boy  to  a  field- marshal  upwatda 
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For  inaBy  ages  EDgHelimen  have  been  renowned  for  doing  capitally 
the  things  they  hme  never  been  taught  to  do ;  and  it  has  been 
owing  to  this  happily  intuitive  capacity  that  we  have  become  so 
highly  esteemed  and  so  personally  popular  abroad.  Charley  Saxon 
— I  call  him  that  for  brevity's  sake— oflTered  no  exception  to  the 
glorious  British  rale.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  really  could  do 
a  vast  number  of  things,  and,  with  respect  to  those  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  he  and  his  relatives,  frienda,  and  acquaintances  firmly 
believed  (in  accordance  with  another  happy  BritiBh  rule)  that  it  was 
entirely  useless  to  learn  them.  Thus  he  was  a  very  fair  hand  at 
making  Latin  verses  ;  and  if  he  did  not  remember  many  of  the  rules 
in  the  Eton  Grammar  he  had  certainly  repeated  all  of  them,  «w6 
fcruM,  scores  of  times-  Of  the  study  of  scriptural  history  he  had 
had  long  and  painful  experience ;  and  if  he  did  not  understand 
Butler's  Analogy  he  had  read  it  through,  and  made  copious  extracts 
from  that  admirable  work.  He  could  ride,  drive,  swim,  shoot,  fish, 
leap,  run  wonderfully  wt^U,  and  was  an  adept  at  all  out-door  sports. 
He  was  an  exceUent  maker  of  salmon  flies,  made  ground-bait  splen- 
didly, and  understood  so  much  about  the  management  and  mala- 
dies of  horses  that,  but  for  that  plagny  question  of  expense,  his  papa 
vrould  have  purchased  a  conietcy  in  the  cavalry  for  him,  instead 
of  an  ensigncy  in  the  line.  He  took  much  interest  too  in  the  im- 
|lirOT0ment  of  our  breed  of  horses  by  means  of  racing,  and  was  much 
Sdoro  cognisant  of  the  intricacies  of  the  odds  than  he  was  of  those 
of  the  multiplication  table.  He  rowed  gloriously,  and  at  billiards 
lional  players  could  ventm-e  to  give  him  only  a  very  few 
♦  And,  when  he  was  out  of  his  nonage,  what  a  clear,  rich, 
M  voice  he  had,  and  how  cleverly  he  played  on  the  cornet  a 
i*  As  to  cards,  there  was  not  a  game,  from  lansquenet  to  un- 
loo,  from  baccarat  to  blind-hookey,  in  which  he  was  not  an 
Mid  at  the  more  recondite  diversion  of  hazard  his  nice  dis- 
between  nicks  and  mains  had  earned  him,  even  before 
pn,  the  applause  and  admiration  of  his  comrades  ;  quali- 
il  ^  iiictdsary  to  add,  by  the  animadversion  of  his  reverend 
Lett  you  should  imagine  that  Charley  was  altogether 
^  CricUton,  I  must  in  fairness  hint  that  there  were  man;^ 
I  vihkh.  the  youth  did  not  possess.  He  knew  scarcely 
i  *>f  German,  or  any  other  modem  language,  he  waa 
Uc  certainly  could  not  have  construed  a  page  of 
without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  He  was  unable 
mgie  a  big,  sprawling  schoolboy  hand,  and  wi 
I  to  the  accuracy  of  his  orthogi-aphy.  In  hii 
^  f$ti/i  an  amazing  number  of  novels  and  plays, 
QMT^  as  soon  as  they  were  read.  Then 
bt  tt  further  pursuing  the  catalogue  of  his 
r,  which  must  be  vastly  counterbalanced 
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rhia  stLrprismgly  briUiant  attainments?     There  must  be  epots  on 
,   mnstn't  there  ?     Perfection  is  not  attainable  by  erring 
is  it  ?     Charley  Saxon  was,  emphatically  speaking,  a  fine 
jiMBig  fellow — a  fine  yonng  English  gentleman — a  brave,  dashing, 
giaiien>iis  youth  as  erer  entered  the  famous  British  army, 

HiB  father,  the  Reverend  Harold  Plantagenet  Saxon,  M.A., 
wtfl  rector  of  Rawley-cnm-Crew,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  his 
living — &  fat  one,  as  livings  went  down  in  that  part  of  the  country 
— was  worth  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  His 
wife  had  a  little,  a  very  little  money.  He  had  nine  ehildren,  four 
of  them  girls  and  grown  uf ;  and  in  view  of  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Rev.  H,  P.  Saxon  was 
eompelled  to  borrow  from  an  insurance  office  the  funds  requisite  to 
pmehase  his  son*s  commission  and  to  pay  for  the  splendid  and 
elaboratd  outfit,  both  in  martial  and  in  civil  apparel,  suppEed  by 
Messrs.  Frogbelt  and  Scales,  military  clothiers  of  Saviie-roW. 
Young  Charley  easily  passed  the  ridiculous  mockery  of  an  examina- 
tion to  which  candidates  for  commisBions  were  subjected  in  the 
happy  time  to  which  I  refer ;  and  was  duly  gazetted  to  a  pair  of 
colours  in  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Foot  (the  Duke  of  York's  regi- 
ment of  Yorkshire  Tykes).  His  pay  as  an  ensign  amounted  to 
about  thirty  shillings  a  week,  which  scarcely  covered  his  subscrip- 
tioD8  to  mess  and  band  funds.  All  that  his  papa  could  allow  him 
m  addition  was  fifty  pounds  a  year;  so  iuto  the  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  he  went,  full  of  high  hopes  and  noble  aspirations — into  the 
Eondred  and  Fiftieth  he  went,  with  an  ample  wardrobe  and  plenty 
of  credit,  to  live,  as  a  preliminary  experience,  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  hundred  per  annum,  and  to  consort  with  a  number  of  young 
EngUsh  gentlemen  all  as  fine  as  he,  some  of  whom  had  five  thou-, 
sand  a  year,  while  others  had  not  fivepence  of  their  own. 

These  facts  remembered,  the  chronicler  wiQ  not  perhaps  be  con- 
nidered  so  extravagant  a  narrator  as  the  Sultana  Scheheserade  in 
the  Arabian  Nights ,  if  he  mentions  that  within  five-and -twenty 
months  of  his  entrance  into  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Foot  Charley 
Saxon  found  himself  *  at  the  Bar.'  There  ;  I  tell  you  again  there 
is  no  need  to  be  terrified.  I  don't  mean  the  Bar  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  •  although  it  must  be  oi^ued  that  Charley  had  been  threatened 
more  than  once  with  the  ministrations  of  the  grim  tribunal  in 
Basinghall'Stre^t.  It  was  only  at  the  Bar  of  one  of  Messrs.  Ginger 
and  Pop*s  refreshment-rooms  on  the  Underground  Railway  that 
Charles  Plantagenet  Saxon,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Regiment  of  Foot,  found  himself  one  remarkably  fine  Jul) 
morning,  and  without  one  sixpence,  nay,  without  one  penny,  in  his 
pocket. 

How  had  the  er-ensign,  or  rather  ex-lieutenant,  come  to  this 
lamentable  pass?     The  tale  of  sorrow  may  be  very  briefly  told. 
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His  history  had  merely  been  that  of  many  hundreds  of  fine  young 
[.English  gentlemen  to  whom  the  mess-room  and  the  parade-ground 
only  senred  as  an  antechamber  to  the  kennel — that  is  to  say,  if 
those  famous  dogs,  to  which  mined  spendthrifts  are  supposed  to  go, 
are  favoured  with  the  shelter  even  of  a  kennel.  It  had  been 
Charley  Saxon*  s  misfortmie  with  a  gross  income  of  under  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  live  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  more  extravagant  than  hia 
brother  Bobaltems ;  but  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  was  a  fiiLat  regi- 
ment, and  the  youth's  pace  was  in  accordance  with  the  rapidity  of 
his  corps.  He  went  very  rapidly  indeed,  and  the  course  was  all 
down  hiU.  Debts  and  discount,  discount  and  debts ;  those  were 
the  diapason  of  the  grand  pianoforte  on  which  he  performed  a  re- 
markably brilliant  concerto,  which  ere  long  came  to  an  end  with  & 
crash,  which  Madame  ArabeUa  Goddard  could  scarcely  have  excelled* 
Then  he  had  to  sell  his  commission  ;  or  rather  the  nsurers,  to 
whom  he  had  long  since  pawned  it,  sold  it  for  him,  appropriated  the 
proceeds  and  credited  him  therewith— less  costs  and  charges  in  part 
payment  of  the  multitudioous  bills  and  1 0  Us  decorated  with  his 
sign  manual  in  their  possession.  His  tradesmen  proper — his 
tailors,  bootmakers,  hatters,  jewellers,  que  sais-je? — were  furious. 
Why,  they  asked  passionately,  had  all  the  money  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  his  rank  gone  to  the  Jews  ?  Why  had  he  not  disposed  of  the 
commission  for  their,  the  tailors*  and  bootmakers',  benefit  ?  So  they 
sued  him.  So  got  judgments  and  executions  against  him  by  the  score. 
'WTiitecross- street  and  the  Bench  were  existent  gaols  for  debt  in  those 
days,  and  sponging- houses  flourished  in  the  purlieus  of  Chancery- 
lane.  The  fateful  capias  ad  gatufaciendum  was  taken  out  against 
XJharles  Plantagenet  Saxon,  wherever  the  BherifT  of  Middlesex  should 
find  him  running  up  and  down  in  his  bailiwick,  over  and  over  again ; 
and  penitent  letters,  wretched  letters,  despairing  letters  had  to  be 
written  by  the  incarcerated  prodigal  from  Mr.  Melphibosheth's  in 
Cursitor-street  and  Messrs.  Bildad  and  Shuhite's  (officers  to  the 
yphariffs)  in  Bream^s-buildings  to  the  poor  old  parson  down  in  Devon- 
nAii«,  imploring  the  means  of  release.  The  rector  of  Rawley-cnm- 
Crew  did  what  he  could,  which  was  not  much.  Then  Charley  was 
entitled  to  a  share  in  a  reversionary  property  on  the  death  of  an  aunt 
who  was  sixty,  but  the  female  branches  of  whose  family  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  renowned— in  despite  of  the  dicta  of  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis  and  Mr.  Thorns— for  lining  until  a  hun- 
dred and  three.  Charley  was  glad  to  get  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  the  contingent  eight  or  nine  hundred  which  were  to  come  to  him 
on  the  demise  of  this  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  centenarians. 
The  hundred  and  fifty  weut  to  satisfy  two  or  three  of  the  moei 
pressing  tailors  and  bootmakers,  and  six  weeks  afterwards  the  old 
aunt  who  ought — if  the  Northam*  'ere  to  be  trusted — to 
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hife  lived  till  a  bondred  and  three,  died  of  a  quinsey.  Mr.  Bambbas 
Duns,  ftnancial  agent,  of  302a  Pall  Mall,  was  the  gentleman  who 
pmbaaed  Charley's  reversion ;  and  Mr.  Lypry,  oflScer  to  the 
SbttUt  of  Middlesex,  arrested  Charley  as  be  came  down  the  Pall 
Mill  cham\)ers'  stairs  with  Mr*  Dunas*  cheque  in  his  pocket,  at  the 
•Bt  of  Messrs.  Porpel  and  Linninger,  hosiers,  of  the  Burlington- 
ueado.     It  was  very  proToking. 

Yea ;  but  it  wa«  a  good  deal  more  provoking  to  find  oneself  at 
the  bar  of  Messra*  Ginger  and  Pop's  refr©«hment-room  at  the  Char* 
l%«0S8  station  of  the  Underground  Railway  without  one  single  coin 
affile  realm  in  one's  possession.    It  was  most  provoking  of  all  to  be 
in  debt  to  a  tall  yonng  lady  with  a  towering  chignon,  a  bright  blonde 
in  hue,  in  the  sum  of  one  shilliiig,  for  a  glass  of  soda- water-and -brandy 
jost  sapplied,  and  which  one  had  swallowed  in  the  bun^-  in  the  mo- 
raeni  without  in  the  least  reflecting  that  one  hadn't  the  money  to 
pay  for  one's  refreshment.      *  One*  was  Charles  Plantagenet  Saxon, 
Esq.,  late  of  Her  Majesty's  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regiment  of  Foot, 
and  tins  is  how  he  had  gat  into  his  last  and  most  awkward  dilemma. 
He  had  been  for  some  months  now  '  loafing/  to  use  the  inelegant  but 
ezpresnTS  locution,  about  London — a  kind  of  decayed  dandy  Mr. 
Micawber,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.    He  hud  gone  hume  for 
&  time  to  Rawley-eum-Crew,  but  he  had  not  found  much  felicity  in  the 
bMSB  of  his  family ;  the  domestic  hearth  did  not  throw  out  a  very 
ginU  heat,  the  fact  being  that  most  of  the  Wallsend,  which  should 
lofe  kmdled  the  cheerful  blaze,  had  been  burnt  by  Charley's  extrava- 
His  father,  who  hud  been  obliged  to  borrow  a  good  deal  more 
'  to  help  pay  the  young  spendthrift's  debts — and  they  were  not 
pud  yet — looked  somewhat  wrath fnlly  at  him  ;  and  Charley  could 
not  help  fancying  that  his  papa  grudged  him  the  meat  he  ate  and  the 
wine  he  drank  at  his  table.     At  least,  he  heard  a  good  many  cursory 
bat  lEDpIeasant  allusions  to  having  '  so  many  mouths  to  feed.'     He 
i»s  very  sorry,  now»  for  his  folly  and  extravagance  ;  but  where  was 
the  use  of  his  sorrow  ?    It  would  not  bring  back  the  money  which 
ihoiild  have  furnished  his  sisters — ^foiir  tall  young  women,  desperately 
iDBOns  to  be  married  to  four  pale-faced  curates — with  dowries.    He 
Ulp  tmeasily,  that  everybody  in  the  house,  down  to  the  page-boy  in 
livltons^  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  robber  and  a  swind- 
lir.     His  little  brother  Jack  told  him  plainly  that,  in  consequence 
of  hia,  Charley's,  having  made  such  an  '  awful  mess  of  it,'  he.  Jack, 
iWMi  debarred  from  receiving  the  education  of  a  gentleman  at  a  public 
tdiool,  and  was  doomed  to  receive  his  classical  learning  under  the 
€T«  and  the  virgal  rod  of  his  papa  at  home.     Charley  had  not  the 
h«art  to  box  the  bny'g  ears  for  his  impertinence.    The  reproach  stung 
Mm  to  the  quick,  but  he  could  not  but  own  that  he  had  deserved  it» 
And  can  there  be  a  situation  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  bank- 
nipt  prodigal,  who  is  so  very  willing  to  come  home,  and  say  *  Father, 
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I  have  smBed/  but  who  finds  that  there  is  no  nice  hot  roast  fillet 
of  veal,  with  stuffing,  waiting  for  liim  at  the  paternal  domicile — nay, 
more,  that  his  family  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  staying 
away,  minding  swine,  and  feeding  on  draff  and  husks  for  so  long  a 
period  as  ever  he  pleased  ? 

Wearied  with  perpetual  repetitions  of  platitudes  regarding  the 
expediency  of  not  eating  the  bread  of  idleness,  bat  by  earning  it  by 
the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  and  disgusted  with  the  frequency  of  allusions 
to  Queensland  or  the  diamond  fields  as  a  field  for  emigration,  Charley 
came  to  London  with  as  much  money  as  he  could  borrow  from  his 
outraged  sire — I  don't  think  the  advance  exceeded  a  ten- pound 
note^to  see  if  anj^bing  would  turn  op.  Something  indeed  did  tmn 
up  nearly  every  other  day  in  the  shape  of  a  dun,  a  writ,  a  couuty- 
coart  summons,  or  a  sheriff's  officer ;  but  these  were  not  precisely 
the  chances  which  our  postulant  was  anxious  to  win.  He  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  for  an  appointment  in  connection  with  a  public 
ofBce,  and  he  sent  in  an  application  to  the  Justices  of  Blankshire 
when  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Quodford  County  Gaol  became 
vacant,  being  given  to  understand  that  positions  of  that  nature  were 
quite  in  the  way  of  gentlemen  retired  from  the  army ;  but  none  of 
his  efforts  succeeded,  and  days  and  weeks  passed  by  without  any- 
thing turning  up  by  means  of  which  that  grand  desideratum,  a  belly* 
fuE  of  bread  and  meat  every  day,  might  be  earned.  Fortunately  he 
had  still  a  very  good  wardi'obe — the  relics  of  his  once  monumental 
tick  with  the  West-end  tailors — remaining.  He  was  still  able  to  look 
like  a  gentleman,  and  even  like  a  ' swell;'  and  there  even  remained 
a  considerable  surplus  of  weU-cut  garments,  on  which  sundry  accom- 
modating tradesmen  in  St.  Martin's-lane  and  about  Leicester- 
square,  and  who  transacted  business  under  the  famitiar  yet  mystic 
sign  of  Three  Golden  Balls,  were  not  unwilling  to  make  advances. 
It  was  a  most  melancholy  thing,  of  course,  to  pawn  the  coats  and 
pantaloons  for  which  one  hadn't  paid ;  but  still,  under  the  painfully 
provoking  circumstances,  what  was  a  feUow  to  do  ? 

Thoroughly  '  hard  up*  then,  and,  as  it  seemed,  hopelessly  *  down 
on  his  back,'  was  Charley  Saxon  one  bright  July  morning  as,  after  a 
before-breakfast  visit  to  an  accommodating  tradesman  who  made  ad* 
vances  on  tangible  securities  at  the  comer  of  Cecil-comi,  St*  Mar- 
tin's-lane,  he  strolled  through  the  Lowther- arcade  and  emerged  into 
the  Strand,  opposite  the  South  Eastern  terminus.  He  stood  for 
some  minutes  looking  wistfully  enongh  at  Mr.  Barry's  beautiful  re- 
storation of  Charing-cross  in  the  station  courtyard,  as  though  ex- 
pecting somethiog  to  turn  up  from  the  interior  of  that  highly  florid 
monument.  Nothing,  however,  came  out  of  the  cross;  and  then 
Charley  thought  that  about  the  best  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  go  anjfl 
breakfast  in  the  refreshment-room  of  the  station*  Stay,  he  thought,  " 
there  was  more  than  one  execul*  im  :  Charing-croes  rail- 
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plioe,  under  an  arch  at  the  bottom  of  Villiera- street,  and  close  to 
the  Embankment  station  of  the  Underground  Railway,  called  Gatti*a  ? 
Egad,  he'd  go  and  breakfast  there,  even  although  he  could  get  no- 
thing better  than  coffee  and  penny  ices* 

He  reached  the  bottom  of  YiUiers-street,  entered  one  of  Mr, 
Gatti*s  spacions  saloons,  and  discovering  that  ham  and  eggs  or 
ehops  and  steaks  were  as  attainable  as  penny  ices  in  that  comfortable 
eafe,  ordered  some  breakfast  and  installed  himself  at  one  of  the 
marble  tables.  To  his  horror  he  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first 
letding  article  of  that  deservedly  pop  alar  journal,  the  Dall^  Dialnhe, 
when  raising  his  eyes  he  saw  sitting  at  a  table,  right  over  against 
him,  and  withering  him  with  baleful  glances,  little  Moss  Abra- 
hams, whom  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  chief  retainers  of  Messrs, 
Btldad  and  Shuhite,  officers  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  Bream'a- 
buildingg,  E.C,  In  extreme  perturbation  Charley  Saxon  rose,  and 
sought  for  his  hat ;  but  simultaneously  Mr.  Moss  Abrahams,  whose 
omrre  cAf/'was  already  on  his  head,  rose  likewise*  '  *Ere,  Capting  !* 
cried  Mr,  Abrahams,  producing  a  slip  of  paper  from  a  huge  leather 
pocket-book.  Charley  Saxon  waited  to  hear  no  more  ,*  but,  to  use 
SDother  vulgar  but  nervous  term,  'bolted/  Who  ate  the  breakfast 
be  had  ordered,  none  shall  say.  Perhaps  Giacomo  Pifferedoli  from 
TariD,  the  waiter,  w^as  responsible  for  the  meal,  and  choked  himself 
witt  it  to  be  revenged  on  the  false  Englishman.  At  aU  events 
Charley  Saxon  showed  the  sheriff's  officer  the  cleanest  pair  of  heels 
imaginable  out  of  a  footrace  between  Deerfoot  and  Captain  Patten 
Saanders.  He  contrived  to  give  Mr,  Abrahams  the  slip  completely. 
Forfcimately  there  is  always  a  crowd  at  the  bottom  of  Villiera- street, 
composed  of  railway  and  steamboat  passengers,  roughs,  ragged  boys 
on  their  way  to  their  favourite  recreation  ground  on  the  Thames  em- 
bankment, orange-vendors,  and  barefooted  girls  who  pick  pockets 
under  the  pretence  of  selling  flowers  and  cigar-lights.  In  the  midst 
of  this  motley  throng  Charley  Saxon  was  satisfactorily  lost,  but  he 
coold  bear  the  Hebrew's  melodious  voice  shouting  after  him,  *  Cap- 
tmg !  Capting  !*  It  was  by  fate,  however,  that  the  luckless  ex-snbal- 
tem*s  footsteps  were  conducted,  and  fate  led  him  right  into  the  station 
of  the  Underground  Kailway,  He  could  see  through  a  grove  of  girders 
and  trasses  beneath  him  that  there  was  a  train  drawn  up  to  the 
platform  and  obviously  on  the  point  of  starting.  He  rushed,  with 
1  crowd  of  descending  passengers,  to  the  wicket  leading  to  the  stair- 
cue  of  descent,  *  Ticket,  sir,  show  your  ticket !'  cried  the  collector, 
Wring  the  passage  with  his  arm,  as  Charley  essayed  to  hurry  by, 
Alas,  he  had  no  ticket !  The  man  was  perfectly  civil  but  fi.rm ;  he 
poiiiied  out  the  pigeon-hole  where  the  necessary  pasteboard  was  pro- 
oomble,  observing  that  the  gentleman  would  miss  this  train,  but 
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that  anotber  would  be  up  in  five  minutes.  As  Charley  fell  back  me 
fully  in  obedience  to  this  inflexible  mandate,  he  canght  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  rushing  by  him  in  red-hot  haste.  The  Cau- 
casian alguazil  did  not  see  him,  and  evidently  thought  that  his  in- 
tended prey  had  passed  through  tho  wicket,  and  so  down  to  the 
platform.  '  Ticket !'  again  cried  the  collector,  in  stem  performance 
of  his  bonnden  duty ;  but  waiy  Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  was  prepared 
for  that  as  for  any  other  possible  emergency  *  *  Sheason  !'  he  cried 
triumphantly,  flourishing  a  square  of  very  greasy  leather  in  the 
coHector's  face.  Whether  the  envelope  of  hide  did  really  contain  a 
season 'ticket  for  the  Underground  Railway,  or  whether  it  was  a  mse 
on  the  part  of  the  crafty  Israelite,  I*m  not  prepared  to  say;  but  he  was 
one  of  that  kind  of  people  who  seem  to  carry  every  possible  thing  of  a 
docnmentary  natnre  about  with  them — wiiting  paper  and  envelopes, 
almanacs,  bill,  postage,  and  receipt  stamps,  writs,  affidavits,  post- 
cards, and  forms  for  making  wills  and  executing  covenants.  At  all 
events  the  subterfuge,  if  subterfuge  it  was,  had  brilliant  snccess* 
From  a  cnnniug  coign  of  espial  the  jubilant  ex*siibaltem  watdhed 
his  Hebrew  foe  descend  to  the  platform,  and  hurry  into  a  carriage; 
the  whistle  sounded,  and  the  train  went  roaring  out  of  the  station. 
The  design  of  Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  was  evidently  to  alight  from  the 
train  at  the  next  station,  Westminster-bridge,  and  search  at  his 
ease  for  his  victim,  who,  he  could  have  no  doubt,  was  within  a  few 
carriages  of  the  one  in  which  he  was  sitting. 

The  hitherto-dejected  lieutenant  watched  with  profound  satis- 
faction the  departure  of  his  wonkl-be  captor, 

'  Hha'it't  trouble  the  Underground  anymore  to-day,*  he  inwardly 
and  jocosely  remarked.  *  Give  railways  a  wide  berth.  Try  Green- 
wich in  a  steamer.  Now  I  may  as  well  go  back  to  Gatti*8,  and  have 
Bomo  breakfast ;  bat  first — well,  the  race  did  wind  me  a  littld — ^Tll 
have  a  soda- and -b/ 

He  walked  to  the  refreshment-room,  ordered  a  soda-and-b., 
that  is  to  say,  brandy,  and  swallowed  it  with  much  inward  satisfac- 
tion, audibly  complimenting  meanwhile  the  tall  young  hidy  who  served 
him  on  the  altityde  of  her  chignon  and  tho  general  amenity  of  her 
demeanour. 

Thv  tall  young  lady  did  not  seem  very  much  flattered  by  these 
honeyed  words,  and  uttered  a  by  no  means  sotto-roce  reference  to 
'  some  people's  impudence.'  She  was  a  haughty  yonng  kdy,  and 
knew  what  was  doe  to  her.  All  Messrs*  Ginger  and  Pop's  young 
ladies  arc  haughty,  and  resent  rudeness  with  inexorable  iciness. 

*  One  shilling,  sir,  if  you  please,'  said  the  barmaid,  in  an  accent 
rivalling  in  frigidity  the  lump  of  ice  which  she  had  placed  in  the  soda- 
and-b. 

'  A  lowly  Robert,*  rephed  the  abandoned  profligate ;  '  'tis  yours,  my 
charmer.  Might  I  trouble  you  for  change  for  a  sovereign,  fair  one  ?' 
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The  yoTmg  lady  addressed  as  '  fair*  tossed  her  head  with  more 
(oneenlraied  indignaiioD.  She  fancied  a  coTert  msalt  in  the  epithet. 
Vorfhd  damsel  with  the  bright  blonde  chignon  happened  to  have 
hen  Wn  with  dark-brown  hair;  and  her  golden  locks  were  not  a 
boon  of  aatture,  but  a  gift  of  art.  'Twas  Dr.  Botanky's  celebrated 
Eiliai0i  of  Anrooline  the  which  she  tised  to  tinge  her  tresses. 

•  A  shOling/  she  repeated  hiftily. 

Ex-Lieutenant  Saxon  sought  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest  for  his 
pQitemoimaie,  in  which  he  had  placed  not  half  an  hour  before  the 
fom  of  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  aod  a  quadrangular  piece 
of  cardboard^  the  last  being  a  mortgage-bond,  or  certificate  of  hypo- 
tkeealuni,  iaaaed  by  the  accommodating  tradesman  at  the  corner  of 
Ccr^-i-onri,  and  having  reference  to  three  pairs  of  doeskin  trousers 
ne  black  dress-coat  with  watered-silk  facings,  deposited  that 
moming  in  the  name  of  John  Jinks,  residing  at  84  Ckpham- 
rise. 

Horror,  the  portemonnaie  was  gone  !  The  distracted  lieutenant 
seiithed  pocket  after  pocket,  but  all  in  vain.  He  had  evidently 
bem  fobbed  by  some  felonious  member  of  the  motley  throng  in 
Yiliieii*aireet« 

He  began  to  stammer  out  a  series  of  more  or  less  ridicnioas 
ipoiogies,  but  these  were  cut  short  by  a  stem  command  given  by 
the  tdl  young  lady  to  a  youth  who  was  polishing  the  taps  of  a  beer- 
€Bgine  to  fetch  a  policeman. 

*I  thought  as  mnch/  she  resumed,  tossing  her  head  until  her 
ttdiant  chignon  threatened  to  go  through  the  ceiling  of  the  refresh- 
ment-room. '  Parties  come  here,  and  give  themselves  no  end  of  airs, 
ts  if  they  were  lords  of  the  creation,  and  when  they^re  asked  to  pay 
far  what  they've  had,  they  tidk  about  having  their  pockets  picked.* 

*  There  was  a  case  just  Eke  it  last  Toosday  week,*  interposed  a 
krsy-looking  man,  who  was  drinking  cold  gin-and-water.  *He  wur 
iU  over  beard  and  mustachys  and  gold  chains  as  if  he'd  been  a  lord, 
«nd  had  three  pork-pies  and  a  plate  of  weal  and  'am,  let  alone  two 
lottlea  of  stout  and  a  pint  of  Shabbly,  and  then  seshe,  '*  I  ain't  got 
BO  money,  and  yon  may  do  vot  you  like  with  me."  Mr.  Knox, 
^h  was  the  beak  a  sittin'  at  Marlborough -street,  giv*  him  three 
oumths  *ard,  and  he  turns  round  as  bold  as  brass  and  ses  as  'ow  he 
would  do  that  little  lot  on  his  head/ 

'But,  good  Heavens!'  pleaded  the  unfortunate  subaltern,  Hhis 
it  all  a  dreadful  mistake.     I've  been  robbed.     I'm  a  gentleman — ' 

*  0  yes/  arose  in  a  hoarse  murmur  from  the  crowd,  which  had 
ky  this  time  collected  round  the  bar.  *  Ye  dessay.  A  pretty  gen- 
Ueman!     Gentlemen  pays  for  what  they've  had  to  drink.* 

The  wretched  Charles  Plant agenet  had  utterly  given  himself  up 
fc  lost,  and  was  expecting  every  moment  the  arrival  of  a  police 
eoattable,  with   a   pair   of  handcuffs,  when  there   came  poshing 
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iKnMi^  the  throng  a  little  old  gentleiBani  in  a  diab  bat  and  a  Ion 
gvMB  OToreoat  reaching  nearly  to  Ms  heekj  and  with  a  very  higl 
widit  Meketoth  tied  in  a  large  bow  with  pendent  ends.  He  bad  a 
wrty  brown  wig  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  pushed  bigh  op  on  the 
bfiilge  of  his  large  flexible  nose,  so  that  two  yery  bright  little  gray 
ejw  could  he  seen  peering  beneath.  He  was  very  much  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  wore  false  teeth,  and  might  have  been  either  on 
IIm  shady  side  of  fifty  or  tbe  sunny  side  of  seyenty. 

*  What*8  this  ?  what's  this  ?'  cried  the  new  arrival,  bustling  to 
Uie  Imit,  *  Tush,  tush  !  psha !  I'y^  seen  it  all.  Quite  a  mistake, 
QMtlemftn's  had  bis  pocket  picked  evidently.  I  was  robbed  myself 
mij  the  day  before  yesterday  of  a  gold  repeater,  which  cost  me  forty 
guhieaa>  at  tbe  bottom  of  YillierB-strcet/ 

*  Why  doesn't  be  pay  for  bis  refreshments?'  quavered  the  lofty 
bikrmaii),  tbiuking  perhaps  tbat  she  had  been  a  little  too  hasty. 

*  Why  ?'  repeated  tbe  little  old  gentleman,  *  because  he's  been 
robkHK  I  know  him  perfectly  well*  Member  of  all  the  West-end 
olulwi  and  80  forth.  There's  tbe  money'— tbe  little  old  gentleman 
Ihntw  down  balf-a-crown  on  tbe  counter — *keep  the  change,  my 
dMr«  Now,  sir^  this  way;  quite  a  mistake,  Dear  me  !  dear  me  ! 
how  mnoh  you  have  snflered  V 

The  little  old  gentleman  led  Charles,  balf  stunned  with  amaze- 
n\eut,  out  of  tbe  station.  When  they  were  on  the  Embankment  and 
iJoiM%  ho  turned  his  little  gray  oyca,  with  an  expression  of  infinite 
eimuiug»  towards  the  gentleman  he  had  rescued  from  snch  infinite 
\mAt  and  reniarkod  : 

*  Ah,  bu  !  you  won't  readily  forget  those  five  minutes  you  spent 
41  tilK  lUn,  will  yott  ?' 
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Why  k  it  that,  whSe  statistics  show  a  smaller  proportion  of  crime 
m  Irdand  ihaa  in  England  or  Scotiand,  that  conntiy  is  considerad 
iMide,  more  than  one-qnarter  of  its  hmded  proprietors,  represent- 
ng  property  to  tiie  extent  of  on)D-third  of  the  whole  yalne,  absent- 
ng  HiflmselYes,  and  spending  their  incomes  in  other  lands  ? 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  Englishmen,  ignorant  alike  of 
Inland  and  tiie  Irish  people,  and  is  met  by  the  glib  denial  that  the 
comltiy  is  misafe.  NcTeiiheless  landlords  leaYO  it ;  English  capital- 
irtswin  not  invest  in  it;  and  the  intricate  problem  of  agrarian  crime, 
itscanses  and  its  cnre,  remains  one  of  vital  importance  in  that  land 
cf  social  and  political  anomalies. 

Political  and  agrarian  crimes  are  in  Ireland  twin-brothers,  and  to 
go  back  to  their  canses  wonld  reqnire  a  review  of  Ireland's  histoiy 
in  two  hondred  and  fifty  years,  with  its  oppression  and  injostice  on 
floe  hand,  misery  and  reprisals  on  the  otiier.  However,  £ar  the 
wij  part  of  the  present  centmy  there  was  a  loll,  and  relations  be- 
tieen  landlord  and  tenant  became  so  amicable  that,  for  present  pnr- 
poies,  we  may  commence  with  the  state  of  affiurs  in  1846. 

At  that  time  a  teeming  population  lived  on  minutely  subdivided 
funis.  The  potato  crop  supplied  food  for  the  family,  while  the 
pigs  reared  on  its  refiise  brought  in  sufficient  money  for  rent, 
dothing,  dues,  and  drink ;  and  everything  seemed  happy  and  com- 
fortable. Improvident  hmdlords  got  the  rents  as  best  they  could, 
from  tenants  not  less  reckless.  Credit  was  easily  had,  and  estates 
were  deeply  mortgaged.  But  in  1846,  with  the  lost  potato  crop, 
was  swept  away  the  whole  support  of  the  nation.  When  the  crash 
eame,  landlords  suffered  for  their  former  extravagance ;  no  rents  were 
paid ;  mortgages  were  foreclosed  ;  poor-rates,  in  some  instances  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  rateable  value,  were  levied — till  at  length 
the  feeling  obtained  that  small  holdings  meant  ruin  to  owner  and 
occupier.  Landlords,  desperate  with  the  dread  of  pauperism,  cleared 
whole  tracts,  thousands  died  of  starvation  and  exposure  in  the 
itches,  and  the  country  rang  with  curses  and  cries  for  vengeance. 

In  those  terrible  days  were  sown  the  seeds  that  have  germinated 
&iid  borne  the  bitter  fruit  of  agrarianism  down  to  the  present  day. 

Bat  outside  and  beyond  agrarian  crime  itself  is  the  sustaining 
sympathy  that  makes  it  so  dangerous,  and  an  antipathy  to  Eng- 
M  law  because  it  is  law,  and  the  Irish  constabulary  as  its  guar- 
dians, incomprehensible  to  those  who  think  of  the  average  Irish 
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peasant  as  a  reckless,  good'imtoreil,ad'ectioiiate,  and  amusing  fellow, 
takmg  DO  thought  for  the  morrow,  aud  less  for  the  day  that  is  past.j 
A  close  acqaaiotaiice  would  show  that  beneath  the  gay  exterior  is 
proud  unreasoning  sensitiveness,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  oratorii 
influence^  and  a  tiger-like  ferocity  that,  when  roused,  sweeps  before' 
it  every  good  quahty.  \Vlieii  in  this  state,  gratitude,  friendship, 
affection  are  Hung  aside,  and  he  is  for  the  time  a  dangerous 
maniac ;  and  the  agitators  who  work  upon  the  worst  side  of  his  cha- 
racter know  but  too  weE  how  to  keep  him  in  his  relations  with  Eng- 
land at  the  simmering  point.  Old  sores  are  never  allowed  to  heal, 
old  troubles  never  forgotten,  and  long  after  Parliament  has  swept 
away  an  oppressive  enactment  its  bygone  provisions  are  canvassed  as 
if  they  still  existed  in  all  their  rigour.  Concessions,  too,  are  repre- 
sented as  being  WTuiig  by  fear  from  reluctant  tyrants,  and  the  Land 
Act  is  looked  upon  as  a  miserable  instalment  of  what  the  farmers 
demand — absolute  and  unconditional  fidty  of  tenure  as  long  as  the 
rent  is  paid.  This  is  the  standpoint  adopted  by  the  people;  and 
however  necessary  may  be  a  small  plot  for  the  improvement  of  a 
property,  no  matter  how  liberal  the  terms  offered  to  its  occupant,  his 
eviction  will  take  place  at  the  peril  of  the  landlord's  or  agent's  life. 
Side  by  side  with  the  cause  of  agrarianism  we  must  look  at  the 
cause  of  antipathy  to  the  Irish  constabulary,  so  obstructive  to  their 
efforts  in  prosecuting  crimes  against  the  person,  and  to  do  so  we 
must  go  back  yet  a  few  years  farther,  to  those  immediately  follow- 
ing CathoHc  Emancipation,  when  the  people,  wild  with  the  triumphs 
of  their  efforts,  entered  in  a  combiDation,  of  which  the  Householders* 
Club,  formed  in  Waterford  in  1830,  was  the  nucleus.  The  club 
was  formed  with  the  object  of  organisiog  a  systematic  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  tithes.  The  combination  soon  spread  over  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland,  adopting  the  principle  of  allowing  the 
stock  of  those  who  refused  to  pay  to  be  seized  and  put  up  to  public 
auction,  and  threatening  with  vengeance  any  person  daring  to  bid 
for  cattle  so  offered  Ijor  sale.  Eight  years  previously  the  Irish  con- 
stabular}'  was  first  formed,  and  the  effect  of  the  anti-tithe  agitation 
was  to  bring  them  soon  into  collision  with  the  people*  Ill-feeling  was 
generated,  and  many  unfortunate  encounters  took  place.  In  1831 
two  factions  united  against  the  constabulary,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  separate  them,  and  attacked  them  with  so  much  fury  that  at  last 
the  police  fired,  killing  thirteen  and  wounding  many.  A  short  time 
after,  at  Newtownbarry,  the  police  were  again  attacked  when  escort- 
ing tithe  proctors.  This  time  a  yeomanry  corps  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  fired  upon  the  people,  kiUiiig  seventeen ;  w  bile  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  when  on  another  tithe -hunting  expedition  at 
Carrickshock,  in  the  county  of  lulkenny,  a  party  of  police  was  at- 
tacked by  the  people  when  going  through  a  defile,  and  seveuteea  of 
them^  with  their  officer,  killed. 
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This  state  af  tlunga  lasted  until  the  paasing  of  tlie  Act  in  1886 
t^  chimged  the  tithe  into  a  rent-charge.  The  consei^ueoce  was 
meritabla.  The  people,  passionate,  nnreflective,  and  vengeful,  saw 
is  the  conatabttlary  but  the  instruments  of  what  thej  considered  a 
dire  oppression,  and  treated  them  as  dangerous  enemies. 

Where  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  commimitj  was  handed  in 
what  was  considered  a  sacred  cause,  to  hold  communication  with  or 
gire  information  to  one  of  the  enemy  was  denounced  as  a  crime  of  ex- 
ceptional blackness,  and  the  nameof  *  informer*  or  *  stag*  was  considered 
i  brand  of  the  deepest  ignominy.     From  that  time  to  the  present 
agitation  has  recurred  in  succeeding  waves.     The  repeal  agitation 
of  1812  had  not  yet  subsided  when  the  famine  scourged  the  country. 
The  refusal  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  allow  foreign  grain  for  the 
starring  people  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  *  lest  it  might  dis- 
anaiige  the  com  market,*  drove  even  sensible  men  into  the  *  Young 
Iiefayid*  party,  whose  frenzied  hopes  terminated  at  BaUingarry  in 
1848.     Ere   a  decade  had  passed,    the  Phoenix   Society   was   in 
icUve  operation,  and,  seven  years  later,  the  Government  felt  com- 
peOed  to  aim  the  first  blow  at  its  lineal  descendant,  Fenianism, 
which  burst  into  a  flickering  dame  in  1807.     Thus  the  ideas  of  the 
kurer  strata  of  Irish  society  have  steadily  run  counter  to  Euglish 
liw  and  order.     The  antagonism  that  first  manifested  itself  in 
iitical  matters  soon  spread  to  all  crimes  of  the  passions,  or,  as 
ey  are  termed  by  the  peasantry,  '  clean  crimes'— in  contradistinc- 
tion to  crimes  involving  dishonesty  or  fraud — and  social  disgrace 
upon  the  man  who,  deserting  his  faction,  and  neglecting  the 
e-honoured  custom  of  *  blood  for  blood,*  turned  to  the  law  of 
\  land  for  redress*     The  first  duty  impressed  on  the  children  is 
eticenoe  in  any  communication  with  an  ofiicial,  and  a  stranger  is 
istoniahed  at  the  cleverness  with  which  very  young  children  fence 
irith  any  inquiry  made  by  a  policeman.     The   following  incident 
fkiws  how    early  the    principle    is    insttUed :  A   soldier,   w^alking 
BifCKi^  a  southern  town  a  short  time  since,  asked  one  of  two  small 
k^t  who  were  playing  at  marbles,  where  a  certain  publichouse  was 
•lobtj  found.     The  little  fellow  told  him  immediately;  but  when  the 
•oldier    had    gone,  his  companion,  horror-struck   at   what   he  had 
ione,  said,  *  0,  Jack,  why  did  you  tell  ?     Don't  you  know  you'll 
h  damned  if  yon  give  information  to  a  soldier  or  a  policeman  ?' 

What  hope  is  there  for  the  constitutional  administration  of 
l»w  when,  even  in  a  case  where  a  man's  sympathies  are  in 
tlie  right  direction,  he  is  deterred  by  this  strauge  moral  warp 
^m  doing  his  first  duty  as  a  citizen?  But  when,  as  in  the 
ewe  of  agrarian  crimes,  the  sympathy  is  aU  on  the  WToug  side, 
««i  in  many  cases  known  murderers  are  openly  feted  and  courted, 
U  is  hopeless  indeed.  This  it  is  that  makes  Ireland  bo  dangerous 
to  some,  and  unpleasantly  uncertain  to  others,  and  drives  her  pro- 
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prietors  away*  The  feeling  ttat  one  is  smroaiided  by  an  aimo*! 
sphere  of  sympathy  for  the  only  class  of  crime  that  affects  his  safetyg 
is  not  condnciTe  to  a  landlord's  comfort,  or  encouraging  to  his  staM 
in  the  country,  1 

These  observations  apply  only  to  crimes  of  violence.     Id  caseM 
of  robbery  or  fraud  the  people  have  no  objection  to  give  information;! 
therefore  those  crimes  are  rare,  and  almost  always  successfolly  pro- 
secuted by  tbo  police.     It  is  a  curious  code  of  honour,  but  the  fact 
remains^  that  a  man  who  would  scorn  to  steal  your  property >  an4 
would  return  your  purse  if  he  found  it,  would  not  have  a  qnalm  ot 
conscience,  in  the  event  of  a  trifling  diiference  about  land,  in  waiting 
behind  a  hedge,  and  shooting  you  dead  as  you  passed;  and  if  ten 
*  respectable'  men  were  passing  at  the  time,  not  one  of  them  wouldj 
have  seen  the  shot  fired  or  heard  the  noise  ! 

Ireland  is  apparently  quiet  at  present,  and  the  cry  is  once  mor 
taken  up  about  absenteeism  by  those  who  insist  on  regarding  thai 
country  as  a  Garden  of  Eden  when  not  in  open  rebellion.  Bat  the 
reasons  for  the  loll  in  agrarian  ciimes  are,  that  the  landlords  are 
cowed  by  the  examples  of  vengeance  exacted  with  almost  perfect 
impunity,  and  dare  not  attempt  to  assert  their  rights.  Some  few 
years  since  a  gentleman  in  Westmeath  took  the  subject  of  labourers* 
cottages  into  consideration.  He  built  some  fifteen  cottages,  in 
which  he  allowed  his  labourers  to  live,  free  of  rent,  on  condition 
that  they  should  work  for  him  at  a  stated  rate.  Hai-dly  were  they 
settled  in  the  cottages  when  they  left  his  work,  and  took  employ- 
ment from  the  surrounding  farmers,  informing  the  oivner  of  the_^ 
cottages  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  tumgd  them  out  he  had  betteifl 
buy  his  coffin.  He  knows  it  is  no  idle  threat,  and  there  they  re- 
main to  this  day,  paying  no  rent,  and  doing  no  work  for  him.  The 
country,  so  far  as  his  property  is  concerned,  is  perfectly  quiet !  He 
has  not  yet  become  an  absentee ;  but  should  he  be  driven  to  punish 
the  dishonesty  of  those  labourers  who  insist  on  living  at  free  quar- 
ters, he  has  the  Gladstonian  number  of  courses  open  to  him ; 
remaining,  with  the  certainty  of  being  shot  if  unprotected ;  police 
protection,  which  means  two  men  with  loaded  arms  never  allowing 
him  out  of  their  sight,  walking  with  him  when  he  walks,  driving 
with  him  if  be  drives,  patrolling  outside  his  window  if  he  dares  to 
leave  it  open — an  utter  destmciion  of  privacy ;  or  flight  to  somafl 
country  where  he  can  breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven  without  fear,  ™ 
where  he  can  walk  or  drive  alone  without  the  necessity  for  watching 
every  hush  with  the  nervous  apprehension  of  a  hunted  animal. 
Which  course  would  the  reader  adopt  ?  I  have  quoted  but  one  case 
out  of  one  hundred  that  could  be  told  if  necessary ;  but  enough  to 
show  how  difierent  is  the  landlords'  Ireland  from  the  tourists' mnd 
the  politicians*  Ireland. 

There  are  other  causes  that  operate  in  a  lesser  degree  to  bring 
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Ibis  nnsatisfactory  state  of  things ,  Added  to  tlie  point  of 
not  to  gire  information  in  cases  of  crimes  of  riolence,  an 
Iridtmaii  has  a  dread  of  public  opinion,  and  there  is  among  the 
hwer  orders  a  deplorable  absence  of  truth,  or  healthy  public  spirit. 
Tbe  witness  who  proTes  himself  to  be  an  ingenious  liar  is  applauded, 
when  he  who  sinks  to  the  level  of  plain  nn varnished  truth  is  scorned 
as  a  boobj.  The  result  of  this  is  obvious,  and  the  fact  accounts  for 
the  amall  number  of  convictions  for  agrarian  crimes,  about  every  one 
of  which  the  constabular}'  have  accurate  iuformation,  that  the  givers 
have  cleverness  enough  to  know  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  repeat 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  murder,  and  follow  up 
the  probable  coarse  of  subsequent  events  in  England  and  Ireland. 

A  man  has  been  found  on  the  roadside  murdered.  A  strange 
bit  is  found  dose  to  the  body,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  struggle 
hanng  token  place ;  so  that  in  all  probability  the  murderer  bears 
fiome  marka  upon  his  person  or  his  clothes.  In  England,  the  person 
finding  the  bo<ly  sends  or  goes  for  the  nearest  poHccman,  who 
iKiTes  at  the  scene,  attended  by  some  idlers,  and  by  some  people 
unions  to  do  what  can  be  done  towards  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
defer.  Inquiries  are  set  on  foot;  people  are  asked  if  they  have 
um  a  man  without  a  hat  or  with  torn  clothes.  If  a  motive  can  be 
discovered,  the  suspected  person  is  arrested ;  and  if  his  movements 
biT©  been  observed,  some  pudding- headed  yokel,  who  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  calculate  consequences,  answers  readily  when  and 
there  be  has  seen  him.  The  English  peasant  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so 
bin  an  observer  as  his  Irish  brother,  but  what  he  knows  he  tells 
f  It  once.  A  passer-by  has  seen  a  man  with  a  red  kerchief  on  his 
htad  going  towards  a  village ;  the  policeman,  with  his  willing 
iniatAnts,  go  there,  and  &nd  from  a  shopkeeper  that  he  has  sold  a 
kl  to  a  person  whom  he  describes  accurately*  The  purchaser  is 
traced,  till  at  last  he  is  run  down.  Everybody  who  can  give  infer- 
miiiotn  comes  forward  and  swears  to  it,  and  justice  is  done.  Of 
cottrso  this  is  a  xery  simple  case.  In  Ireland,  gossip  would  soon 
Wag  intelligence  to  the  police,  who,  on  aniving  at  the  place,  find 
i  few  peasants  sitting  about  preserving  a  rigid  silence.  No  person 
lias  the  most  remote  idea  who  could  have  murdered  the  man,  and 
Qo  ane  has  ever  seen  a  hat  like  the  one  fouLod.  In  a  short  time 
tokuy  police  arrive  ;  the  place  is  searched.  If  footprints  aro  visible, 
cuts  of  them  are  taken.  The  police,  who  know  everybody,  and  at 
the  quan-els  of  everybody,  lose  no  time  in  looking  after  sus- 
peeted  persons.  If  no  motive  is  known,  the  chances  are  remoto 
udeed*  The  owner  of  the  hat  has  been  met  by  the  traveller,  but 
tidings  of  a  murder  closes  his  lips,  lest  he  might  be  brought  forward 
as  a  witness  in  the  prosecution,  and  expose  himself  to  the  vengeance 
at  the  prisoner's  relatives.  The  shopkeeper  who  sold  the  hat  is 
equally  silent;  no  information  is  forthcoming,  and  the  affair  is 
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sliroiided  in  mystery.     Yet  every  circumstance  of  the   murder  is 
known  and  freely  canvassed  in  all  the  peasants'  houses,  and  is  soon 
known  to  the  police.     A  man  has  seen  the  murder  ;  he  has  spoken 
of  it.     A  policeman  questions  him,  and  he  tells  him  everything  *  iii 
confidence*'     The   mm*derer  is  aiTested;   the  witness  is   brought 
before  the  magistrates ;  and,  after  sundry  threats  of  imprisonment,. ■ 
kisses  the  sacred   volume   and   declares  solemnly  that  he   knows-™ 
nothing  whatever  about  the  occurrence  I     The  law  does  not  allow 
his  detention,  aud  he  is  liberated.     If  no  circumstantial  evidence 
turns  op,  the  prisoner,  who  has  been  remanded  from  time  to  time,  is 
released,  and,  like  an  Indian  with  a  scalp  at  his  belt,  is  honoured 
for  the  dangers  he  has  passed.      The  relatives  of  the  slain  man  area 
satisfied,  and  look  hopefully  for  the  time  when  they  may  avenge  | 
him  by  killiug  the  murderer,  or,  in  default,  his  nearest  relative,  on 
the  fir^t  opportunity.     This  may,  to  some  extent,  explain  the  diffi- 
culties against  which  the  Irish  constnbulary  have  to  contend,  and 
whie!}  are  so  little  understood  in  England,  ^ 

In  a  word,  the  Irish  people  ignore  the  first  principle  that  makesH 
the  difference  between  civilisation  and  barbarism^ — that  of  merging 
private  vengeance  into  public  justice,  and  accepting  all  crimes  as 
crimes  against  the  community  at  large,  in  the  punishment  of  which 
every  individual  in  the  community  is  interested*  When  the  Irish 
people  adopt  that  principle  and  come  forward  with  clean  hands,  they 
may  with  justice  complain  of  the  terrible  drain  caused  by  absen- 
teeism, and  call  for  some  striugent  measure  compelling  proprietor 
to  fill  the  social  gap  caused  by  their  absence.  But  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  insist  on  their  return  where  the  business  involved  in  the 
management  of  their  properties  is  transacted  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  without  public  opinion  to  deter,  or  public  assistance  to  bring 
to  justice,  their  possible  assassins. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  sta^ 
of  the  country  as  regards  political  and  agrarian  crime,  and  the  ques 
tion  is.  What  feasible  remedy  is  practicable*? 

A  community,  like  ao  individual,  may  be  made  to  suffer  in  two 
ways — through  its  conscience  or  its  pocket;  and  if  we  cannot 
awake  the  one,  we  cannot  apply  a  remedy  throogh  the  other. 

The  following  syllogism  is  simple  :    *  An  Irish  peasant  will  not 
act   against  the   opinion  of  his    neighbours.     The  opinion  of  his4 
neigbbom^s  is  opposed  to  agrarian  crime.     An  Irish  peasant  wi 
not  commit  agrarian  crime.' 

Of  course  the  converse  holds  equally  good,  and  is  borne  out  byl 
the  fact  that  sympathy  with  agrarian  crime  is  a  disgraceful  truth. ' 
This  being  so,  and  the  moral  oblicpiity  of  the  people  preventing 
their  conscience  being  touched,  but  one  course  remains  with  a  hope 
of  success^ — try  the  effect  of  an  attack  upon  their  pockets.  And  that 
this  has  been  once  successfully  tried,  the  foUo\\ing  case  will  prove  : 
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A  few  years  since  a  gentleman  was  mardered  in  the  county  Tip- 
perary.  His  murderer  was  arrested,  tried,  and  in  the  face  of  evi- 
dence almost  as  strong  as  *  proof  of  Holy  Writ,'  acquitted  by  the 
conscientious  jury.  His  release  was  hailed  with  loud  acclamations  ; 
he  was  escorted  from  the  assize  town  by  thousands,  and  the  proces- 
sion entered  his  native  village  headed  by  a  band  playing  '  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  comes.*  On  his  way  home  he  acknowledged  to 
his  admiring  attendants  that  he  had  shot  the  man  for  whose  murder 
he  had  been  tried,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  then  safe  acknow- 
ledgment, was  the  admired  and  feted  hero  of  the  country-side  for 
weeks.  The  Grovemment  placed  on  the  lands  where  the  murder  was 
committed  a  number  of  extra  police,  whose  pay,  &c.,  was  levied  off 
the  neighbouring  occupiers  as  a  special  tax.  After  a  time  it  became 
known  that  as  long  as  the  murderer  remained  in  the  country,  the 
police  would  remain  at  the  people's  expense,  and  in  one  week  he 
was  driven  to  America. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  glories  of  our  constitution  and 
safeguards  of  our  legal  procedure,  bat,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
eonstitution  and  those  safeguards  were  framed  for  a  people  who  ac- 
knowledged the  duties  of  a  citizen  to  himself,  his  country,  and  his 
God.  When  a  large  section  of  a  community  expunges  from  the  De- 
calogue the  sixth  commandment,  and  turns  the  legal  safeguards 
into  a  coach-and-six,  in  which  justice  is  to  be  escaped,  it  is  high 
time  that  exceptional  measures  should  be  adopted,  even  though  the 
Tictims  make  pitifiil  complaints. 

The  thing  can  be  done,  and  to  men  outside  the  glamour  of  party 
expediency  it  looks  simple  enough.  The  Land  Act  has  removed  the 
last  theoretical  excuse  for  agrarian  crime,  and  but  one  thing  is  ne- 
cessary to  insure  its  cessation.  Impress  the  people  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  will  not  pay.  Under  a  late  Act  the  grand  jury  have  the 
power  of  levying  compensation  for  the  family  of  a  murdered  person 
off  the  barony ;  but,  be  the  amount  great  or  small,  it  is  all  paid  as 
ordmary  county  cess,  and  does  not  come  home  with  suflficient  clear- 
ness to  those  who  pay  it.  In  cases  of  threatened  murder,  the  Go- 
vernment might,  if  necessary,  order  the  collection  of  the  rent  by 
extra  constabulary,  for  whom  a  special  tax  should  be  levied.  In  the 
event  of  a  murder,  remembering  that  in  all  probability  it  could  have 
been  prevented  had  the  tenants  felt  inclined,  place  extra  police 
At  once  upon  the  property,  and  keep  them  there  at  the  tenants'  ex- 
pense long  enough  to  make  them  all  feel,  by  experience,  that  the 
prevention  of  agrarian  crime  is  a  matter  of  grave  import  to  them. 
In  time  the  hideous  sympathy  that  so  disgraces  the  country  would 
be  stifled,  and  the  habit  of  prevention,  rooted  in  selfishness,  might 
develop  into  a  more  healthy  feeling,  restoring  confidence  to  those 
without  whose  presence  the  country  must  remain  a  beaten  laggard 
in  the  race  for  material  prosperity.  j). 
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For  some  years  I  hare  been  the  owner  of  a  bnncli  of  keys — a  go< 
big  buncb,  of  which,  however,  only  two  were  practicable.  For 
long  time  I  had  resolved  to  sort  that  bunch  of  keys,  most  of  whic 
were  waife  and  strays.  There  were  two  or  three  latch-keys,  one, 
verily  believe,  of  a  house  in  London  at  which  I  lived  fifteen  y« 
ago;  one  of  a  house  in  Brighton  long  ago  given  up  dus  nmnibu 
Memory  refuses  to  aflSx  titles  to  the  rest.  At  last,  however,  a  happi 
fate  has  relieved  me  of  the  incubus  of  this  useless  bunch  of  meti 
A  chano;e  of  residence  has  deprived  me  of  the  two  last  working  keys, 
and  left  me  unencumbered.  Of  what  use  are  keys  to  me  ?  I  have  never 
more  money  than  I  can  conveniently  carry  in  my  pocket.  The  few 
letters  that  I  receive  all  the  world  is  welcome  to  read ;  they  are  read 
extensively  in  the  household,  I  know.  I  have  long  since  thrown  open 
my  skeleton  cupboard,  and  finding  the  grizzly  spectre  I  dreaded  a 
mere  harmless  joist  of  some  decayed  old  building,  with  a  few  laths 
nailed  across  it,  simulating  ribs  and  vertebne,  I  have  burnt  it  upon 
the  domestic  hearth  and  scattered  its  ashes  to  the  four  winds.  Th 
bare  as  my  cupboards  may  be,  they  are  at  le^st  clean  and  whit 
washed.     And  my  soul  is  emancipated  from  locks  and  keys. 

Li  this  state  of  happy  freedom  I  was  one  day  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  smoking  the  fragrant  matutinal  pipe,  and  conning  over  the 
Tunes,  placidly  conscious  of  the  pleasant  morning  sounds  and  sights : 
bells  jangling  softly  from  the  town  hard  by,  the  clank  of  a  scythe  in 
a  field  below,  the  cry  of  the  man  with  the  vegetable -cart ;  a  dog 
barking,  fowls  clucking,  children  at  play — according  to  one  of  the 
Welsh  triads,  the  three  signs  of  an  inhabited  country.  It  was  a 
leisure  time  with  everybody  at  home.  My  wife  seemed  for  once  to 
be  in  an  idle  mood.  Sailors,  you  know,  when  Ihere  comes  an  idle 
time — when  the  wind  blows  fair  and  steady,  and  the  sails  draw  as 
evenly  as  if  they  were  moulded  in  papier-mache ;  when  all  the  sheets 
are  belayed,  and  they  have  finished  coiliug  little  ropes  round  big 
ones ;  when  even  the  first -Heutenant  wears  an  unruffled  brow,  and 
the  boatswain  has  ceased  from  piping,  and  there  ia  nothing  what- 
ever to  do— Jack  or  Tom  forthwith  proceed  to  overhaul  their  cheats. 
So  with  women,  I  think— aomething,  in  idle  moments,  they  will 
overhaul  ;  in  this  case  the  work-basket.  Ends  of  ribbon  are  sorted, 
bits  of  lace  turned  over  and  mentally  appraised,  half-finished  under- 
takings sighed  over ;  the  eldest  daughter  looking  gravely  on,  with  a 
view  to  the  welfare  of  her  eldest  daughter  Dolly.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  basket  is  a  debris  of  unconsidered  trifles. 
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'Ned,  here's  something  of  yonrs/  the  wife  says;  'here's  a 
bunch  of  keys!* 

'  Don't,  for  goodness'  sake,  give  them  to  me;  I  don't  want  them; 
shouldn't  know  where  to  put  them.' 

'  Then  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  I  can't  leave  them  in  my 
work-hasket.' 

*  Throw  them  away.' 

A  hunch  of  keys,  however,  are  not  things  of  which  one  can  dis- 
pose at  a  moment's  notice.  If  yon  threw  them  away,  you  would  see 
them  advertised  in  the  next  day's  paper ;  they  would  he  traced  to 
jon;  money  would  he  demanded;  there  would  be  bother  of  some 
sort.  No,  it  wouldn't  do  to  throw  them  away. 

*  Look  here,  we're  going  on  the  river  to-night ;  we'll  drop  the 
keys  overboard  and  make  an  end  of  them.' 

Before  this  doom,  however,  had  been  carried  into  effect,  a 
claimant  appeared  for  the  bunch  of  keys.  They  were  not  mine,  ti 
seemed,  but  nurse's — Nurse  Maycock's. 

Nurse  came  in  with  her  youngest  charge  quite  breathless  at  the 
clanger  she  had  escaped.  '  Lor  !  whatever  should  I  have  done  if 
master  had  throwd  my  keys  away  ?' 

She  is  a  comely  old  lady,  of  dignified  presence,  with  a  brown  face 
and  a  handsome  double  chin,  aquiline  nose,  which  approaches  her 
chin  more  closely  than  of  old,  owing  to  her  lack  of  teeth ;  a  very 
dramatic  woman,  mind  you,  full  of  action  and  gesture ;  with  it  all, 
a  very  comfortable  motherly  body. 

*  You're  quite  sure  they  are  your  keys,  nurse?'  said  my  wife. 
'Bless  you,  yes,  ma'm,'  said  nurse,  sinking  down  into  a  chair. 

She  is  not  strong  on  her  pins,  and  we  don't  exact  rigid  ceremony 
from  her.      *  Why,  I  can  tell  you  the  history  of  the  whole  'f  'em.' 

Mrs.  Maycock,  like  other  story-tellers  I  know,  requires  very 
dehcate  handling.  If  you  let  her  see  that  you  expect  a  story  from 
her,  she  either  shuts  up  altogether  or  spoils  her  tale  by  over-effort. 
She  must  be  left  to  herself,  and  gently  incited  to  discourse  of  her 
experiences.  To  be  heard  in  full  perfection,  her  narrative  must  flow 
naturally,  from  surrounding  circumstances. 

With  the  late  lamented  Maycock  I  had  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  I  have  formed  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  him  from  his 
widow's  occasional  descriptions.  He  was  thin  and  small,  rather  lame, 
a  reserved,  fiery-tempered  man,  who  had  a  vivid  sense  of  his  own 
dignity  and  a  rather  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  female  sex.  He 
wag  an  upper  workman  of  some  sort,  earning  good  wages  and  laying- 
bj  a  Uttle  money — a  valuable  man  in  his  own  way,  and  well  thought 
of  by  his  employers. 

To  return  to  nurse.  Her  attention  is  diverted  for  a  moment  by 
the  youngster  on  her  lap,  who  makes  a  desperate  pull  at  her  cap- 
siriiigB,  and  almost  succeeds  in  demolishing  that  elaborate  fabric. 
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'Bless  his  little  'art/  cries  nurse j  *  ain't  he  playful,  sir? 
do  take  after  you,  does  Master  Ralf/' 

*I  dou't  see  it  at  all/  says  the  wife;  *I  don*t  see  the 
resemblance,* 

*  But  look  at  his  eyes,  ma*ni,  and  then  his  little  ways;  Oj 
do  take  after  master^  surely.     Then  he  is  so  fond  of  hooks.' 

*  Fond  of  books,  is  he  T  said  I,  with  a  dawning  interest  io  the 
Hitle  chap, 

*  He  just  is  fond  of  hooks,*  continued  nurse,  with  pride.  *  He*s 
tored  all  the  leaTes  out  of  mine/ 

His  father  shuddered,   and  thought  he   had  better  be  takea^ 
away, 

*  But  about  the  keys,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you  the  way  I  knov 
*em*     This  here  one  with  the  *ole  in  it  is  the  key  of  my  chest 
drawers.     And  these  two  just  alike — ah,  you  sees  them  two  together, 
sir?' 

*  Yes,  I  see  them.* 

*  Well,  one  of  them  was  poor  Maycock*s  key-^the  key  of  hi 
box,  where  he  kep*  all  his  treasures ;  and,  air,  he  just  were  carefu 
of  this  here  key ;  and  this  one,  *  went  on  nurse,  vdih  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  '  I  had  made  a  purpose  exactly  like  the  other,  so  that  I  eouliH 
get  at  Maycock's  box  whenever  I  pleased/  ^M 

Mrs.  May  cock  laughed  a  jolly  laugh,  in  which  I  joined.  Per- 
haps if  I  had  owned  a  bunch  of  keys  of  my  ovm  I  should  not  hare 
laughed  so  freely.  The  wife  looked  doubtfully  at  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter*     Was  there  any  fear  of  such  loose  principles  being  infectious  ?  ^ 

'  Maycock  was  very  stric',  you  see,  ma'm,'  went  on  nurse,  *  andfl 
very  stingy  about  his  money.  So  much  a  week  doled  out  regular 
every  Saturday,  and  no  more  if  you  dies  for  it,  and  often  enough  it 
wouldn*t  nm  to  it.  Every  week  a  pound ;  and  whether  I  was 
brought  to  bed,  or  whatever  happened,  there  was  no  more.  So  I 
contrived  this  here  key,  as  would  open  his  box,  and  when  I  really 
couldn't  manage  any  other  way,  I'd  used  to  unlock  Maycock  s  bai^| 
and  take  out  a  suvrin ;  never  no  more  than  that,  I  assure  you, 
nia'm.  And  I  don't  think  he  missed  it  ever !  He  took  out  his 
money  every  now  and  then,  when  it  growd  to  be  a  good  lump,  and 
divested  it  somewhere,  and  then  he'd  frown  and  shake  his  head  over 
his  box  sometimes,  as  if  be  couldn't  make  it  come  right;  hut  he 
never  said  anything  to  me,  no  more  did  I  to  him ;  no,  and  never 
breathed  a  syllable  to  any  living  soul  how  I  managed  it/ 

Here  Mrs.  Maycock  took  breath,  and  then  went  on: 

*  But  one  day  I  wanted  something  very  bad  for  my  second  litt 
girl — a  cloak,  or  a   hood,  or  sometliing ;  I  went  to  his  box  andl^ 
took  out  a  suvrin.     His  store  was  got  very  low   then,  for  there 
was  only  three  pounds,  and  when  I  took  mine  there  was  only  two, 
don*t  you  see,  sir  ?     Well,  after  I'd  done  it  I  grew  frightened,  for. 
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thinks  I,  perhaps  he*ll  go  to  his  box,  and  he's  sure  to  recollect  as 
he*d  left  three  there  before,  and  then  there*d  be  a  desperate  to-do. 
So  what  does  I  do  but  I  gets  hold  of  a  new  farden,  and  I  slips  it 
into  the  box  along  with  the  two  suvrins ;  and  glad  I  was  I  done  it, 
for  presently  in  comes  Maycock  looking  as  black  as  you  please. 

"  Master's  off  to  Binchester,"  says  he,  "  and  left  word  as  I'm  to 
follow  him ;  but  he  ain't  left  me  the  money  for  expenses.  Perhaps 
it*n  be  a  fortnight's  job,"  says  he. 

"What  will  you  do,  Maycock?"  says  I.  Says  he,  *'I  must 
borrow  some  of  my  own  money."  '*  0,"  says  I,  feeling  quite  faint ; 
bat  then  again,  tldnks  I,  he'll  never  notice  it. 

'  WeU,  his  train  didn't  go  afore  a  quarter-past  seven ;  but  you 
never  did  see  how  he  fidgeted.  It  wasn't  five  o'clock  then,  but 
erery  minute  he  calls  out,  ''Jane,  what  o'clock  is  it?"  and  pre- 
sently he  says,  ''Jane,  I  must  have  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  stockings ; 
p'raps  I  sha'n't  get  home  next  Saturday.  Jane,"  says  he,  "  will  you 
look  after  that?"  "All  right,"  says  I.  Well,  in  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  he'd  say  again,  "  Jane,"  says  he,  "how  about  that  shirt 
ind  pair  of  stockings?"  "  Bless  your  'art,"  says  I,  "  don't  fidget 
like  that ;"  and  then  he  shuts  up  for  ten  minutes  and  begins  again. 
"Jane,"  says  he,  "ain't  it  time  to  be  getting  ready?"  And  so  he 
hsfi  all  on,  that  I  was  thankful  when  the  time  come  for  him  to 
start. 

"  You'll  leave  me  my  wages,  Maycock  ?"  says  I,  as  he  was  bust- 
ling about.  "  To  be  sure,"  says  he,  and  with  that  he  goes  to  his 
box.  It  was  the  money  as  had  to  keep  me  and  the  children  for  a 
week,  you  know,  ma'm,  and  little  enough  too. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  old  woman,"  he  says,  and  gives  me  a  kiss  and 
throsts  something  into  my  hand,  and  away  he  goes ;  and  what  do 
yon  think  he'd  left  me,  ma'm  ?  Why,  the  very  identical  new  farden 
isFd  put  into  the  box!' 

Trivial  as  this  story  of  Mrs.  Maycock's  may  appear,  it  bears 
^b  an  excellent  moral,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  thus  giving  it 
to  tbe  world. 
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*  What  !  going  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  ?    Why,  you  had  better  orde 
your  coffin  at  once,  and  take  it  out  with  you !     Save  trouble^  you 
know,  old  fellow!* 

Such  and  many  similar   remarks  of  an  equdly  cheering  cha 
racter  greeted  me  on  the  announcement  to  my  friends  that  my  ofie 
of  a  tour  of  service  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  had  been  accept 
by  the  War  Office,  and  that  I  was  to  take  my  departure  by  the^ 
mail  of  the  24th  of  the  month  for  that  dreaded  colony. 

The  hope  of  speedy  promotion  at  that  time  (1857)  held  out 
officers  in  the  service,  as  a  reward  for  three  years'  slavery  on  il 
Gold  Coast,  added  to  certain  advantages  and  emoluments  accorded 
to  the  paurres  dmbles  \villing  to  risk  the  cUmato,  were  my  induce- 
ments to  accept  the  proffered  appointment-     Accordingly,  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  and  bewailings  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  me, 
I  prepared  for  the  voyage,  and  on  the  day  appointed  found  myself^ 
on  board  the  good  ship  Gambia,  en  route  for  AMca. 

The  voyage  outwards  has  been  described  in  extenso  by  score 
of  travellers  (notably  by  Captain  Burton,  in  his  admirable  and  truth*] 
fal  book,  Wanderings  in  West  Africa) ;  I  shaU  therefore  pass  ov€ 
the  Yarious  points  of  stoppage,  including  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  the 
bright  gems  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  suppose  myself  finally  in  the 
roads  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  collecting  together  my  various  *  impedi- 
menta/ and  embarking  in  the  suspicionB-looking  craft  called  a  canoe,  ^ 
which  is  to  convey  me  through  the  raging  surf  to  the  old  weather 
beaten  Castle  of  Cape  Coast  to  be  seen  shimmering  through  tl 
tropical  baze  which  ever  surrounds   it*     As  we  approach  it   thd 
siDgular  structure  of  the  place,  its  crumbling  batteries  and  stonn^ 
worn  bastions,  come  more  clearly  into  view,  and,  to  the  most  c^Lre-^ 
less  observer,  form  a  striking  and  venerable  object  as  it  stands  out  de- 
fiantly on  a  solitary  mass  of  rock,  a  lasting  monument  and  examplen 
to  the  savage  tribes  around  of  the  white  man*s  power  and  strength.^ 
It  was  erected  by  the  Portuguese  in  1672,  and  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes fell  into  our  hands.     The  walls  are  of  enormous  thicknes5,j 
and  must  have  been  solidly  and  laboriously  constructed  ;  at  what 
frightful  expense  of  human  life,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  slaves,  wh<)i 
worked  at  it  under  their  cruel  taskmasters,  alone  can  tell.  But  nowj 
in  these  days  of  rifled  cannon  and  long  ranges,  a  single  gunboa^ 
would  silence  its  honeycombed  and  worn-out  batteries  in  twenty* 
minutes. 
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TLe  whole  of  the  Gold  Coast  abounds  in  these  old  forts,  of 
wkidi  St.  George  d*Elmma,  formerly  the  Dutch  head-quarters, 
sod  Cape  Coast  Castle  are  the  two  most  importaDt ;  while  along  the 
coast  linej  from  Cape  Three  Points  to  the  Volta,  lie  the  fortresses 
(some  rained  and  untenable,  the  others  thinly  garrisoned)  of  Dix- 
cove,  Bontrie,  Commenda,  Cbamah,  Moree,  Anamahoe,  Tanturn, 
Winebab,  Accra  (two  forts),  Christiansborg,  Addah,  and  others  of 
huer  importance.  The  fortresses  of  Christianshorg  and  Addah 
bfmerly  belonged  to  the  Danes,  and  were  purchased  by  the  British 
Goremment  from  them  for  the  sum  often  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
hat  the  former,  a  noble  old  castle,  has  since  been  partially  destroyed 
bj  the  earthqaake  of  1862, 

Bat  to  return.  On  nearing  the  castle  the  prospect  of  the  lines 
of  rolling  breakers,  through  which  we  had  to  pass  before  landing, 
WES  anything  but  pleasant.  As  each  stroke  of  the  powerful  canoe- 
metD  sent  the  light  boat  closer  and  closer  to  the  rock,  the  black 
tbrntemiig  edges  of  the  rollers  became  more  painfully  distinct,  as, 
lening  themselves  rapidly  on  high,  the  waves  curled  over  and 
broke  with  a  crash  like  thunder ;  the  showers  of  spray,  which  imme- 
dktely  afterwards  partly  obscured  the  face  of  the  castle  and  rock, 
beanng  significant  testimony  to  their  force  and  volume.  Suddenly 
the  canoe-men  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  I  felt  the  canoe  impelled 
tDTward  for  a  short  distance  by  one  of  the  huge  rollers,  which  then 
pisaed  UB,  and  broke  about  ten  yards  ahead  with  fearful  force. 
Another  and  another  passed  as,  dark  and  threatening,  when,  as  we 
wtre  again  lifted  by  the  huge  green  mass,  our  men  began  to  puU 
like  fiends,  yelling  all  the  time,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  astoniali- 
ment,  landed  me  safe  and  sound  on  the  beach,  with  the  assistance 
and  on  the  foaming  crest  of  the  very  billow  which  appeared  to  me 
lo  threaten  oar  destmction.  The  skill  of  these  men  is  proverbial. 
Iheir  invariable  knowledge  of  the  right  time  to  take  advantage  of  a 

ler  can  only  be  gained  by  long  and  constant  practice  ;  but  I  regret 
state  that  they  will  not  unfrequently  capsize  the  canoe  purposely, 
from  a  motive  of  private  spite  against  their  passenger,  or  in 
rdcr  to  extort  from  a  half-drowned  wretch  a  gratuity  for  'saving  his 
Kfe.'  They  themselves,  being  quite  as  much  at  home  in  the  water  as 
on  land,  of  course  are  in  no  danger;  hut  to  those  less  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  falling  clear  of  the  canoe,  and  of  avoiding  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  the  keel,  is  great;  and  not  long  since  a  white  trader  was 
killed  by  sach  an  accident. 

On  our  arrival  ashore  the   hubbub  was  deafening;   crowds  of 

men,  black  soldiers,  and  fishwomen  yelled  and  screeched  in 

,  and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  advent  of  a  brother  officer 

tat  I  was  enabled  to  extricate  myself  and  baggage  from  the  mob, 

id  get  up  to  the  quarters  prepared  to  receive  me.     The  less  said 

ut  these  quarters  the  better,  but  they  were  the  best  to  he  got  for 
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monej  (love  beiog,  even  m  those  days,  at  a  discoiiBt  on  the  West 
Coast)*  I  became  a  member  of  the  mess  of  the  Gold  Coast  Artillery, 
—a  capital  mess  it  was,  by  the  bTe,^aiid  found  the  bright  lights,  cool 
room,  the  good  wines,  and  cheerful  conversation  a  most  agreeable 
change  from  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage.  My  first  impressions, 
then,  of  Western  Africa  were  quite  at  variance  with  the  dismal  pic- 
ture I  hud  been  forming  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  contributed 
much  to  reconcile  me  to  the  thought  of  the  long  stay  which  I  was 
to  make  on  that  coast.  But,  alas,  this  bright  scene  was  but  the 
gilding  to  the  pill — a  verj-  bitter  pill  to  many  poor  fellows  who  have 
died  there,  or  who  consider  themselves  fortunate  to  have  escaped 
with  life  and  the  knowledge  that  their  constitutions  are  irretrievably 
shattered.  Yerily,  it  is  a  fearful  climate,  from  the  effects  of  which 
bnt  few  who  have  experienced  it  fail  to  suffer. 

After  a  few  days*  stay  I  was  enabled  to  settle  down  in  my  house,' 
and  had  then  leisure  to  observe  and  examine  the  country,  and  to 
make  myself  partly  acquainted  with  the  mamiers  and  customs  of  the 
Fantees. 

The  town  of  Cape  Coast,  and  indeed  all  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Gold  Coast,  impress  the  newly-arrived  traveller  with  a 

I  cense  of  present  ruin  and  past  grandeur ;  and  a  knowledge  of  their 

'  ^history  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  con-ectness  of  tbis  impres- 
sion. The  contrasts  are  striking.  Side  by  side  with  the  filthy  little 
mud  huts  of  the  Fantees — very  like  roofless  Irish  cabins,  only  a 
trifle  dirtier,  perhaps — ^stand  the  remains  of  residences  almost  pala- 
tial in  their  size  and  structure,  but  bearing  generally  painfa]  evi- 
dences of  their  fall  from  their  once  high  estate.  Shutters  hanging 
from  their  hinges,  rotting  doors,  broken  staircases,  worm-eaten  fiir- 

^'iiiture  and  pictures,  battered  plate  and  broken  crockery  of  expensive 
patterns,  all  bear  witness  to  the  '  days  that  are  no  morp,*  of  the 
time  when  Cape  Coast  was  inhabited  by  princely  merchants,  keep- 
ing up  ft  lavish  hospitality  to  all  comers,  and  when  the  fame  of  its 
luxury  went  abroad,  even  to  England.  Those  days  are  now  past; 
and,  excepting  the  representatives  of  one  or  two  English  houses,  a 
host  of  petty  swindling  traders »  white  and  black,  sit  in  the  high 
places,  and  ape  European  gentility.  The  costly  mansions  have 
gone  to  decay,  and  will  soon  be  numbered,  like  their  owners,  with 
the  past. 

The  country  around  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  composed  of  low  hilla, 
lining  the  coast,  and  eoTcred  with  short,  stunted,  impenetrable  brush- 
wood, the  haunt  of  wild  animals  and  snakes  without  number.  These 
hills,  in  their  turn,  give  way,  as  the  traveller  proceeds  inland,  to 
forests  boundless,  and  in  many  instances  pathless,  of  which  the 
timber  is  immense.     Beautiful  to  the  eye  is  nature  in  these  vast 

i'Bolitudes  ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  and  a  poisonous  beauty.  Every  breath  is 
laden  with  malaria,  and  the  lusimant  exuberance  of  the  vegetation 
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ti  owing  to  &  enbeoil  of  rotting  Tegetable  matter,  which  accumulates 
MDtiBtuiUy  luid  steadily  irom  the  falliDg  leaves  and  decayed  branches 
of  the  forest  giiints  around.  Throagh  parts  of  these  forests  wind 
little  narrow  roftds,  or  paths,  about  a  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
Kke  dr&mfl  ;  these  are  the  only  communications  from  village  to  vil- 
kge,  and  daring  the  rainy  season  are  generally  knee-deep  in  a  com- 
pQfii  of  mad  and  water* 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  on  my  arrival  with  the  want  of  game 
oferery  kind, — not  that  I  believe  there  is  any  scarcity  of  animal  life, 
\fai  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  coimtry,  while  it  affords  a  siure 
md  safe  harbour  to  wild  auimals  and  birds,  forma  a  complete  barrier 
to  the  sportsman,  no  matter  how  enterjirising  he  may  be.  How 
<A«&  have  I,  armed  with  a  short  *  machete,*  or  sword,  endeavoured 
to  cot  my  way  throagh  the  tangle  of  underwood  and  bush-rope  which 
beset  my  footsteps,  and,  after  an  hour's  hard  work,  when  desisting 
10  sheer  weariness  from  the  effort,  have  made  the  discovery  that  I 
bd  advanced  only  about  a  hundred  yards  into  the  forest ;  or,  still 
mote  pleasing  conviction,  that  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  should  in  all 
frobabiliiy  have  to  go  through  the  same  lahour  to  cut  ray  %vay  out 
ig«iii !  Shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a 
fldiUke.  The  determined  sportsman  had  better  coufine  himself  to 
tibi  ahcHrea  of  the  Salt  Lake  or  lagoon,  and  to  the  massacre  of  can- 
tkma  corlewg,  and  screaming  gnlls  or  plover,  of  which,  at  certain 
liito&s,  he  will  find  a  fair  qnantity. 

Bat  it  is  to  the  naturalist  that  a  fine  field  opens  for  hia  labours, 
lither  than  to  the  sportsman.  Insect  and  vegetable  life  is  endless 
uA  eshaimtless ;  and  a  very  short  walk  will  take  him  into  shady  and 
thickly-grown  dells,  where  strange  ferns,  euphorbias,  and  weird- 
boking  evil-smelling  plants  will  occupy  his  time  for  weeks,  amid 
the  ha2Z  of  comitless  beetles  and  the  flatter  of  innnmerable  unknowTi 
kitlerflies  and  moths.  Whttt  is  that  huge  insect  crawling  on  the 
stem  of  that  giant  parasite  ?  Stop  and  admire  bis  rich  colouring, 
the  mingled  cream-coloured  and  black  velvet  of  hia  broad  elytra,  his 
ilumng  claws,  his  busy  head  working  in  the  crevices  of  the  huge 
wax-tike  leaves.  See,  he  spreads  his  bronzed  wings  to  fly  away ; 
but  don't  let  him  escape,  for  he  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  the  mag- 
nificent 'Goliathus  Druryi,'  the  prince  of  the  beetle  creation,  and  a 
Vilnable  prize  to  yonr  collection.  The  value  of  these  beetles  has 
dimiinshed  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  greatly-increased  traflSc  and 
flteam  communications  w^ith  England,  and  they  can  now  be  purchased 
in  Europe  at  69,  or  10«.  a  head;  but  tremendous  legends  are  ex- 
tant of  25Z.,  SOL,  and  even  50i.  being  offered  and  refused  for 
ikcoarional  specimens.  The  handsome  '  Savagii/  in  all  his  glories 
of  green  and  gold,  may  also  be  found  ;  but  he  must  not  be  con- 
bonded  with  the  *  Polyphemus,*  his  first  cousin,  who  is  as  com- 

i  as  '  Savagii*  is  rare.     The  shining  and  prismatic  *  Sagridaa*  are 
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comparatiyelj   common;  while    Cetonidffi,  Lucanidae,   Carabi, 
hoc  genus  omne/  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  nnmbers  by  tb 
diligent  collector.     Butterflies  of  every  descriptioo,  bnge  moths 
and  eight  inches  across  the   wings,  Orthoptera,  and  Diptara, 
abundant  and  interesting ;  and  many  new  species  and  varieties 
reward  a  really  scientific  and  careful  search. 

Again,  the  small  streams,  at  some  little  distance  from  Cape 
Coast,  abound  with  curious  and  valnable  fish,  mostly  nnknown 
the  naturalist,  and  consequently  they  are  much  sought  after 
valued  in  England,     For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  these  it  is  ad^ 
able  to  employ  the  services  of  the  natives. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  at  Cape  Coast  is  the  grave 
of  the  well-known  poetess,  L.  E.  L,,  and  no  stranger  is  allowed  t^ 
leave  without  visiting  the  spot.     The  sweetness  of  her  writings  ai^^ 
her  early  sudden  death  from  poison  unite  to  throw  a  romantic  halo 
around  the  desolate  spot.    Her  husband  was  the  Administrator  here 
in  those  days ;  and  Miss  Landon,  upon  her  marriage,  had  devotedflB 
accompanied  him  to  shores  where   but   few  European  ladies   ca^ 
endure  the  climate.     But  for  her  there  was  a  swifter  cause  of  death 
even  than  the  chmate.     An  emptied  laudanum  bottle  found  by  her 
side  persuaded  her  friends  that  in  the  endeavour  to  soothe  the  pain 
of  tooth-ache,  from  which  she  was  suffering,  she  had  taken  an  over- 
dose of  the  *  drowsy  sirup.* 

Proceeding  eastwards  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  along  the  coast^ 
to  the  month  of  the  river  Yolta^  a  yery  sensible  change  is  observe 
in  the  character  of  the  country.     The  low  scnibby  hills  gradna 
yield  to  pleasing  verdant  plains,  dotted  here  and  there  with  clum| 
of  trees,  and  bounded  by  the  distant  swelling  hills  of  Aquapim, 
This  decided  improvement  begins  to  be  perceived  at  Miunford 
Winehah,  small  trading  settlements  ;  and,  becoming  more  appare 
as  the  traveller  progresses  eastw^ard,  the  open  and  breezy  plains 
Accra  reward  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  wearied  with  the  monotony  of 
the  scrub  and  sand  fringing  the  Fantee  seaboard. 

On  reaching  Accra,  the  same  appearance  of  modern  poverty  and 
ancient  grandeur  struck  me  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
the  aspect  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,     Indeed,  Accra,  on  a  close 
acquaintance,  may  be  said  to  possess  this  pecuHarity  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  first-named  town  ;  principally,  donbtless,  on  accoiiil|| 
of  the  greater   number   of  decaying   mansions    which   have  been 
erected  here  by  former  merchants.    The  greatly  superior  healthiness 
of  Accra,  and  its  charming  emdrons,  will  easily  account  for  the  pre- 
ference which  appears  throughout  to  have  been  accorded  to  it  bvj 
the  white  settlers.     At  the  present  time,  a  fortnight's  trip  to  AccnH 
is  a  great  restorer  of  health  to  the  dwellers  in  Cape  Coast,  as  T 
have  frequently  found  to  my  own  advantage.     The  town  of  Accra 
was  divided  in  my  time  into  two  parts,  Dutch  and  English  Accra ; 
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tni  oxer  etkch  portion  a  commandaDt  of  each  nation  niled  supreme, 
<}a  my  arrival  at  Accra,  I  proceeded  at   once  to  Cliristiansborg 
Civile,  the  old  Danish  possession,  situate  about  three  miles  off. 
There  was  not  a  more  picturesque  object  upon  the  coast  than  this 
^osntmB  old  pile,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  standing  in  solitary 
BBgefii^  amidst  the  surrounding  level  plains,  '  monarch   of  all  it 
soneyed/     Poor  old  Christiansborg  !      The  terrible  shock  of  earth- 
quake of  1862  shook  it  to  its  foundations,  and  it  is  now  a  howling 
iildeniesd>  the  abode  of  the  night-birds,  snakes,  and  rats  which 
teumt  this  fevoured  region*    A  corporars  guard  keeps  soHtary  watch 
Ofer  its  dismantled  battlements,  and  its  beautiful  brass  guns,  of  ex- 
^jmaite  workmanship,  but  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old,  and, 
tkrefore  of  little  use  in  the  present  coniict,  are  stowed  away  in  the 
Wrack -yard  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.     It  is  to  be  hoped  tbat  the 
gilkol  defenders  of  that  besieged  town  may  not  have  occasion  to 
use  them,   for  they  would  probably  do  them  more  damage  than 
mmee. 

At  the  time  I  went  to  Christiansborg  a  very  happy  party  tenanted 
ill  ipeeioas  old  chambers,  and  of  these,  my  particular  friend  and 
(QmpaDion  in  all  my  expeditions  in  the  sun-ounding  country  was 
Dr.  E- ■,  an  assistant  surgeon  in  medical  charge  of  the  detach- 
ment there  quartered.  He  was  an  ardent  naturalist  and  sportsman, 
Aoda  giant  in  frame  and  constitution;  indeed,  I  owe  my  preservation 
oa  one  occasion  to  his  bodily  endurance  and  pluck,  at  a  time  when 
Qiy  debilitated  frame  was  sinking  under  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

The  sportsman  at  Accra  has  good  opportunities.  Game  of  al- 
tnost  eTeiy  kind  abounds  in  the  plains,  and  is  comparatively  easy  of 
loeeSB.  Leopards,  servals,  hyenas,  antelopes  of  many  kinds,  fi-om 
the  tiny  mouse-deer  no  bigger  than  a  hare  to  the  spotted  '  har- 
nessed antelope ;'  hares  (smalier  and  redder  than  our  English  rodent), 
wild  cats,  genets,  bustards,  francolins,  quails,  pigeons,  and  a  host  of 
other  beasts  and  birds,  are  tolerably  well  scattered  over  the  vicinity 
of  Aeera,  and  become  plentiful  as  you  proceed  a  few  miles  into  the 
eomitry.  Consequently,  I  found  the  mess-table  of  Christiansborg 
generally  well  supplied  by  the  guns  of  such  unerring  shots  as  the 
ctdonel  and  major.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  I  remember  going  out 
with  my  above-mentioned  chum,  and  killuig  more  partridges  and 
pigeons  than  we  could  carry ;  but  since  then  the  game  in  the  imme- 
fiate  neighbourhood  of  Accra  has  become  comparatively  scarce, 
owing  to  the  wholesale  warfare  carried  on  against  it,  by  every  *  pot- 
biokter'  who  can  sport  a  gun  and  creep  behind  a  bush* 

The  rising  of  a  covey  of  francolins,  or,  as  they  are  there 
called,  '  bushfowl/  can  only  be  compared  to  the  same  number  of 
cock-pheasants  rising  around  and  abont  you  ;  and  many  a  good  part- 
ridge shot,  who  would  not  be  discomposed  by  the  simultaneous  whir 
ring  of  half  the  coveys  in  Norfolk,  has  found  himself  sufficiently  flur- 
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ried  by  the  tmexpected  appearance  of  half-a-dozen  biisliibwl  to  niisi 
vdih  both  barrels.  They  are  also  extremely  difficult  to  fiud  tinlea 
killed  outright,  as  they  crawl  into  the  dense  bush  and  gni&s,  wheri 
nothing  but  a  retriever  will  find  thorn  ]  and  retrievers  are  not  to  hi 
had  in  West  Africa,  where  European  dogs  live  a  very  short  \imm 
When  bagged,  however,  these  bushfowl  are  really  noble  birdSj  all 
though  of  sober  hue,  about  the  size  of  a  big  coek-grouse,  and  doabll 
spurred.  I  fancy  they  are  the  *  F.  Eiippellii'  of  naturalists,  azM 
bave  observed  a  couple  in  the  British  Museum  in  good  preservatioin 

The  hyenas  are  very  troublesome,  and  occasionally  daugeroan 
for  although  singly  they  will  not  attack  a  man,  they  will  folbw  hiia 
in  pairs ;  and  when  in  troops  they  will  set  upiin  him  without  hesil 
tation.      An  unfortunate  black  missionary,  who  was  walking  during 
the  night — ^tbe  favourite  time  for  travel — aloug  the  sea-coast  from 
Winebah  to  Accra,  was  attacked  by  about  half-a-dozen  *  pattacooaJ 
as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  and  the  luckless  gentleman  had  U^^ 
wade  into  the  sea  up  to  his  waist,  in  danger  of  sharks,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  swept  off  by  each,  heavy  roller,  until  the  simultaneona 
arrival  of  the  dawn  and  a  few  native  fishermen  released  him  froB 
Lis  peiilous  position.      The  pattacoo  (*  Hyiena  croeata')  is  piirtica^ 
larly  fond  of  following  travellers  on  horseback,  and  the  rider  is  al^ 
ways  in  great  danger  on  these  occasions,  as  his  frightened  stee 
is  likely  to  unseat  him.     Should  he  be  stunned  by  the  fall,  thd^ 
hyenas  would  at  once  dispatch  him.       Fortunately,  the  brutes  only 
come  out  at  nightfall.      On  one  occasion  I  had  to  ride  from  Acer 
home  to  Christ iausborg  at  eleven  o*clock  p.m.    I  had  not  proceeded  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  before  the  horse  showed  most  ui 
mistakable  signs  of  fear,  and  began  at  last  to  tremble  in  every  limb, ' 
refusing  to  go  forwards  or  backwards.     After  considerable  coaxmg  I 
got  him  on  at  a  smart  gallop,  but  as  I  got  into  the  open  country,  I 
could  easily  perceive  two  pattacoos,  one  on  each  side  of  me,  keeping 
up  an  easy  canter  on  the  edge  of  the  road*    The  perflpiration  beg 
to  roll  down  my  face  ;  I  was  quite  unarmed,  and  altogether  new 
this  kind  of  adventure.     Fear  seemed  to  lend  my  horse  wings  ;  and 
when  at  last  I  spied  tlie  huge  castle  of  Christiansborg  before  me, 
welcome  haven  of  refuge  did  it  appear!   The  daring  brutes,  liowever,,] 
did  not  desist  from  their  pursuit  until  they  came  within  a  hundre<3 
yards  of  t!je  castle,  and  the  sentry  on  guard  at  the  gate  distinctly 
saw  them  halt  and  slink  away.  ^ 

On  another  occasion  I  strayed  away  some  distance  &om  thejH 
castle,  in  search  of  game,  farther  than  I  had  at  first  supposed,  and 
sunset  found  me  a  good  two  miles  from  Christiausburg,  in  a  couple 
of  hundred  acres  of  short  brushwooil,  waist-high.  Proceeding  on- 
wards through  this  to  the  plain  before  me,  with  my  gun  under  my-' 
arm,  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  rustling,  pattering  noise  about 
ten  paces  from  me,     I  stopped ;  the  noise  ceased.     Cocking  my 
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doable-barrely  I  proceeded  cantionsly  on  through  the  deepening 
^ooniy  bat  I  had  not  gone  two  steps  before  the  noise  recommenced, 
and  continned  to  accompany  me  until,  after  some  time,  and  greatly 
to  my  relief,  I  at  last  reached  the  plain,  where  my  servant  was  wait- 
ing for  me  with  my  horse.  Turning  sharply  round,  I  plainly  dis- 
tinguished two  burning  eyes  in  the  thick  scrub.  Instantly  I  brought 
my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  a  faint  snap  and 
diek  was  the  only  sound  elicited  by  the  proceeding,  and  on  trying 
the  other  barrel  a  similar  result  followed.  It  had  been  raining 
lieayily  in  the  morning,  and  the  damp  had  penetrated  under  the  caps, 
i  pretty  fix  I  should  have  been  in  had  the  beast  attacked  me.  I 
told  my  servant  of  it.  The  black  said,  '  Ah  !  dat  pattacoo,  massa, 
lor  true.  Suppose  massa  go  much  furder,  dem  d —  brute  try  for 
chop*  you,  sar.' 

In  a  country  like  West  Africa,  anything,  however  trivial  and  un- 
important, which  would  serve  to  break  the  monotony  of  life,  or  rather 
existence,  was  eagerly  welcomed.  Sport  was  at  once  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  most  healthful  of  these  recreations;  and  from 
ChristiansboFg  I  made  daily  shooting  excursions  to  Labadic  with  my 
above-mentioned  friend.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I  remember 
that  we  extended  our  sphere  of  operations  to  Kechachu,t  a  little  na- 
tire  village  ten  miles  off,  where  we  enjoyed  for  two  days  the  best  of 
^rt,  deer  being  very  plentiful.  In  addition  to  that,  we  had  pos- 
session of  the  best  mud  hut  in  the  place,  as  the  village  was  empty, 
in  consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  population  having  gone  to  some 
Fetish  rites  9t  a  town  twelve  miles  distant.  We  were  as  surprised 
as  delighted  to  find  ourselves  free  from  the  native  inhabitants  ;  and 
having,  of  course,  taken  the  precaution  to  send  forward  everything 
that  we  required,  made  the  best  of  life  in  Kcchachu. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  an  account  of  the 
preparations  necessary  for  two  men  going  even  such  a  short  journey  as 
ten  miles  amongst  a  fiiendly  tribe  in  search  of  sport ;  and  from  that 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  warfare 
upon  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  with  a  king  whose  prede- 
cessor, in  a  war  with  Denkira  in  1720,  lost  100,000  men,  and 
was  nevertheless  victorious.  First,  of  course,  takes  place  a  general 
over-hauling  of  guns,  shot-pouches,  and  powder-flasks.  Quashie  and 
Qoamina,  our  boys,  had  an  evil  time  of  it  in  running  to  and  from 
Accra  for  hammock-men,  for  powder,  and  various  things.  A  couple 
of  hammocks  and  the  requisite  number  of  bearers  having  been  en- 
gaged, and  our  preparations  having  been  completed,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  jabbering  and  fighting  of  the  hammock-men 
outside  our  door  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  take  our  departure. 
Accordingly,  the  lightest  and  weakest  of  our  bearers  were  sent  on  to 
Kechachu,  laden  with  the  creature  comforts  destined  to  support  us 
•  Eat.  t  Keohachii. 
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during  our  two  days'  sojourn  at  the  village ;  and  having  seen  the 
last  carrier  off  with  the   ehampagne,   a  most  necessary  article 
that  country,  we  finally  climbed  into  our  hammocka,  and  were  joitc 
along  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  through  the  broad  grassy 
plain  of  Accra. 

A  final  word  as  to  this  hamn]ock*travelliog»  To  the  initiat 
and  experienced  coaster  no  mode  of  travelling  is  so  pleasant  and 
easy^  although  at  first  the  singular  motion  of  the  hammock  pro^ 
duces  in  most  people  a  feehug  akin  to  sea-sickness.  The  ham** 
mock  is  generally  made  of  strong  netted  cord,  or  coarse  cloth,  and 
decorated  according  to  the  means  or  fancy  of  the  owner.  This  re- 
ceptacle is  slung  on  a  long  bamboo  pole,  which  is  balanced  on  thf 
heads  or  shoulders  of  the  carriers.  A  strong  canvas  awning,  witl 
lines  attached  for  its  adjustment  (something  like  a  boat-awning) > 
fixed  over  the  head  of  the  traveller,  and  a  couple  of  pillows  under" 
his  head  complete  the  arrangement.  The  bearers  go  at  a  long 
swinging  trot,  at  a  pace  which  would  tax  the  strongest  European 
walking  powers  to  match,  and  which ,  considering  the  burden  these 
men  carry,  and  the  character  of  the  ground  they  traverse,  is  little 
less  than  marvellous.  Thirty  miles  a  day  is  very  ordinary  travel- 
ling; and  this  computation  allows  for  a  long  mid-day  halt,  generally 
from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  till  three  o'clock  p.m,,  during  which  the  bearers 
are  allowed  to  rest  from  the  excessive  heat.  The  usual  hours  for 
progress  are  from  four  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornings  and  from 
three  until  seven  o'clock  or  more  at  night;  and  many  of  the  ham^^| 
mock -men  >  in  true  African  fashion,  prefer  travelling  all  night  and^^ 
sleeping  all  day.  Should  the  traveller  prefer  it,  he  can  sleep  very 
comfortably  in  the  hammock ^  subject ^  however,  to  occasional  disturb 
ances,  such  as  having  to  turn  out  to  cross  a  stream  or  climb  over  a 
fallen  tree. 

The  above,  and  many  other  adventures  of  more  or  less  interestj 
befell  me  during  my  fifteen  years*  stay  in  those  wild  and  uncivilised 
lands;  but  I  always  recall  them  with  pleasure,  and  have  willingly 
shared  with  the  indulgent  reader  the  feeHngs  their  recollection 
awakens  in  my  breast.  To  the  general  public,  until  lately,  little 
was  known  about  the  West  Coast  beyond  the  two  facts  that  it  was 
very  unhealthy,  and  that  gold  dust  came  from  there.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  to  bo  alight  a  knowledge  even  the  above  remarks  may 
prove  a  welcome  addition. 
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In  Two  Pabts:— Pabt  II. 


Chapter  I.  In  the  Stream. 

*  So  this  friend  of  yours  wants  work  !' 

Dessert  is  on  the  parlour  table, — a  dessert  of  apricots,  of  goose- 
berries, of  huge  white  currants.  It  is  Sunday  afternoon ;  the  sun 
ponrs  hotly  down  upon  the  green-and-white-and-red-striped  awnings 
sbding  the  windows.  The  world  is  fast  asleep,  and  the  flesh  and 
the  devil  have  given  up  humanity  as  impracticable  for  the  present. 
There  is  a  delicious  laziness  abroad  in  the  land,  a  sense  of  slumbrous 
kippiness,  of  mute  deep  joy  of  life.  Even  Judith  owns  the  spell ; 
eren  Judith  finds  delight  in  this  summer's  day,  albeit  care  weights 
ber  heart,  and  her  forehead  is  aflame. 

She  has  just  plunged  in  medias  res.  She  has  just  told  Ralph 
bw  an  old  friend  of  hers,  William  Durran  by  name,  called  on  her 
yesterday  and  asked  for  work ;  how  work  is  very  needful  to  him, 
needful  being  daily  bread.  She  has  just  set  her  tongue  to  that 
unpleasant  task,  the  thought  of  which  kept  her  waking  during  the 
best  part  of  yesternight ;  and  Ralph — .  Well,  Ralph  has  listened 
to  her  stammering  tale  patiently,  as  a  strong  man  is  wont  to  listen, 
and  he  has  consumed  a  second  apricot,  and  has  drunk  two  glasses 
of  claret  (he  prefers  indubitable  claret  to  questionable  port  and 
sherry,  this  plain  yeoman  of  ours),  and  he  is  now  prepared  to  say 
yea  or  nay. 

*  What  sort  of  work  is  he  fit  for  ?'  inquires  he,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  and  looking  across  at  his  housekeeper,  in  her  glossy  flow- 
^  dress  and  soft  white  ruffles. 

*rm  sure  I  don't  know — he  is  clever  and  willing.* 

'  Such  fellows  generally  are.     You  say  he  is  well  educated  ?' 

*  Yes.* 

'  Not  a  gentleman,  I  hope  ?* 

She  is  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  then  she  replies,  looking  away 
at  the  gold-and- white  fuzzy  stuff  in  the  grate  : 

'  He  is  not  a  gentleman  now,  whatever  he  may  have  been  once.' 

Mr.  Considine  grunts ;  he  is  an  eminently  practical  person,  and 
possesses  small  liking  for  prodigals.  *  Well !  we'll  give  him  a  job 
or  two  to  begin  with,'  says  he  presently,  however. 
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*  Yoo  will  ?*  cries  Judith,  her  face  all  aglow  with  delight. 
From  some  unexplained  cause  or  other,   Mr.  Dtirran's  tutw 

would  seem  to  be  of  great  account  to  her. 

Her  master  eyea  her  curionslj. 

'  Certainly  I  will,'  he  asBeverates;  *  I  should  not  like  to  he  hard 
on  a  friend  of  yours.  By  the  way,  you  haven't  told  me  how  old  h^ 
is  though.' 

'  Just  five  years  younger  than  I  am,  that  is  twenty- five,  yoB 
know/  she  replies,  setting  her  elbow  on  the  table,  and  resting  he 
chin  on  the  palm  of  her  hani 

'  O  !'  a  dry  *  0  !*  It  strikes  him  as  rather  odd  that  she  should 
measure  this  ne'er-do-weers  age  by  her  own ;  and  the  oddity  is  dis 
agreeable, — why,  he  does  not  care  to  investigate. 

*  I  hope  you  are  not  oiended  at  my  telling  him  to  call  to-morrow 
morning.     I  thonght —    That  is —     I — ' 

'  0,  not  at  all ;  much  the  best  way.     Isn't  it  vilely  hot  ?' 
Mr*  Considine  walks  away  to  the  window,  wiping  his  forehead. 

But  Judith  is  far  too  well  pleased  with   her  own   doings 
sayings  to  observe  how  cross  he  looks,  or  note  the  acerbity  of  ] 
tone.     She  has  actually  crossed  the  Rubicon,  she  has  vanquisht 
the  dread  monster  Uncertainty,  she  is  at  peace  with  herself  a^ 
for  a  while.     Perhaps  you  think  her,  as  I  do,  the  veriest  simpletou 
for  believing  in  the  i>iecrust  promises  of  a  shallow  rogue ;  but  you ' 
know  it  is  a  woman *s  nature  to  believe,  to  hope,  to  pray, — and  Judith 
is  but  a  woman  after  all,  so  she  feels  almost  happy  this  July  Sahbati^| 
afternoon.  ^" 

'  Do  you  want  anything  else,  sir  T  demands  she,  rising  from  the 
table.     She  is  a  model  servant. 

*  No,*  he  answers,  with  his  back  to  her. 

*  You  would  like  tea  at  half-past  five  ?* 
'  Yes/ 
A  light  rustling  sound,  a  gently  closed  door,  and  she  is  gom 

fled  away  into  the  haven  of  her  own  mind,  that  pleasantest  of  refugi 
to  a  thoughtful  harmless  mortal. 

Kalph  sticks  his  hands  in  his  trousers -pockets  and  takes  a  tn 
about  the  room.     The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  not  amiable 
Then  he  flings  himself  down   in  the  big  leathern   arm-chair   and 
pulls  out  his  never -failing  consoler.     How  many  men  owe  sanity 
nicotine  9 

Sunday  is  always  a  very  still  day  at  the  White  Farm.  Ni 
clicking  of  pattens  or  other  mundaoe  noises  disturb  its  serenity, 
Eunice  talks  in  a  measured  quakerish  voice,  Jim  refrains  from 
laughter  and  grins  with  judgment,  and  Mr.  Considine  wears  a  frock- 
coat.  Judith  enjoys  the  restful  season.  She  is  prone  to  enjoy  what 
there  is  to  enjoy,  poor  soul,  perhaps  from  lack  of  enjoyable  things ; 
and  as  she  lounges  half  asleep  upon  that  cosy  window-seat  in  her 
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(mi  little  duunber,  she  knows  thmi  she  isTerj  gkd  to  be  alire,  glad 
to  her  heart's  core,  the  deluded  fool ! 

Balph  does  not  go  to  church  this  eTening,  neither  does  he  appear 
pftrticiilarly  desiroos  of  hnman  companionship,  strolling  round  and 
about  the  premises  with  Jack  at  his  heels,  and  a  ragamoflin  gray 
wideawake  on  his  head,  as  sulky  and  as  disagreeable  as  the  most 
thoroughbred  £GU*mer  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  possibly  desire 
to  be. 

Chapter  n. 

BITTSB  BLOSBOM . 

Befobe  Miss  Scott  has  poured  out  the  tea  on  Monday  morning 
Mr.  Durran  re-presents  himself  at  the  White  Farm  back-door.  He 
is,  however,  wonderfolly  improved  in  his  outer  man  since  Saturday 
night.  Tidy  fustian  clothes  have  replaced  his  seedy  black  attire,  a 
yellow  straw  hat  with  a  blue  ribbon  round  the  crown  decorates  his 
head,  his  &ce  is  guiltless  of  beard  and  dirt,  his  boots  of  holes ; 
indeed,  were  you  to  look  upon  him  now  for  the  first  time  you  would 
think  him,  as  does  Eunice,  a  respectable  out-door  servant  of  any  age 
voder  thirty  and  over  twenty. 

'  Please  to  tell  Miss  Scott  that  William  Durran  has  called,' 
says  he,  eyeing  her  rosy  visage  admiringly. 

'Yes,  sir,'  blushes  Eunice.  The  man's  manner  of  speech  is 
iboTe  his  appearance,  and  induces  her  to  be  extra  civil ;  and  away 
she  hurries  to  the  parlour,  whence  proceeds  an  appetising  smell  of 
ham  and  eggs. 

*  Please,  'm,  William  Durran  'ave  called,'  she  announces,  popping 
in  her  head  at  the  door.  Judith  keeps  her  eyes  on  her  plate. 
Eunice  still  holds  the  door-handle. 

*  That's  the  man  you  were  speaking  to  me  about  yesterday  ?' 
interrogates  Mr.  Considine. 

'  Yes.' 

*  Tell  him  to  wait  a  moment.  I'll  speak  to  him  directly  I've 
finished  my  breakfast.' 

*  Yes,  sir ;'  and  away  goes  the  girl  to  give  the  message. 
There   is  silence  in  the  dining-room  after  her  departure ;  an 

oppressive  meaningful  silence,  which  seems  to  Judith  worse,  fur 
worse,  than  the  cruellest  speech.  Mr.  Considine  labours  under  no 
snch  sentimental  fancy.  He  has  already  eaten  one  egg  and  a  rasher 
of  bacon,  and  he  intends  to  eat  another  before  he  quits  the  table, 
wherefore  he  abandons  conversation  for  food,  without  a  thought  in 
his  head  of  anything  more  exalted  than  his  appetite,  wliich  is  superb. 
'There,'  exclaims  he  at  length,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork; 
'  now  I'll  go  and  have  a  talk  with  this  fellow.  Pour  me  out  another 
cup  of  tea,  please.  It'll  get  cool  by  the  time  I  come  back  ;'  and  lie 
gives  her  his  big  green  cup. 
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f        'I  do  hope  you  won't  regret — being  so  kind!*  hesitates  Judith, 
raising  lier  anxious  eyes  to  bis.  m 

*  What  DonsensG  !  I*m  always  glad  to  give  a  man  work  when  I  ™ 
can,     There*8  nothing  particnkrly  kind  about  that  ;*  smiling  rarely. 

J  She  sniiles  too.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  gloomy  within  earshot  of 
Ralph  Conaidine,  Then  he  walks  out  of  the  room  and  across  the  hall, 
the  green -baize  door  swings-to  behind  him,  and  she  knows  no  more. 
Three  whole  minutes  spent  in  utter  idleness,  tr^'ing  to  guess  the 
upshot  of  this  portentous  interview.  She  has  done  her  share — - 
wisely  or  foohahly,  she  hardly  likes  to  think.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  bid  a  feEow-creature  go  starve.  It  is  also  a  terrible  tliiiig  to  bring 
misfortimej  loss,  upon  a  friend.     A  deep,  deep  sigh,  and — 

*  Shall  I  clear  away  now^  'ni  ?'  Eunice  enters  the  room,  Miss 
Scott  desiTends  from  the  clouds,  and  they  begin  packing  up  the 
br  eakf  a  st  -  things .  ■ 

'  I  fancy  master's  hhred  that  there  man,'  remarks  the  girl  pre- ™ 
sently,      *  Leastways,  I  *eerd  urn  say  as  I  comes  through  the  stone 
parlour,   **  So  yon'U  ho  content  with  ten  shilHngs  a  week  to  begin 
Tftith  ?"  * 

*  Indeed  r  says  Judith,  trying  to  seem  careless.  '  Take  care,  that 
butter-dish  is  unsafe  V  pointing  to  it,  as  she  seta  Mr,  Considine's 
cop  on  the  sideboard. 

Emiice  re-arranges  the  tray,  and  asks  for  ordei*8  for  dinner,         fl 

*  I'll  tell  you  by  and  by,*  is  the  rather  impatient  rejoinder.  ™ 
Eunice  and  her  tinkling  burden  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  Judith 

walks  restlessly  abont  the  room.  Were  you  to  promise  her  a 
thousand  pounds  if  she  would  only  sit  still  during  the  next  five 
minutes,  she  could  not  do  so,  ■ 

*  All  right  then !     I'll  show  yon  what  you've  got  to  do   in  a 
minute  or  two.     Here,  Eunice,  set  out  some  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer  in  the  kitchen,  and  look  sharp  about  it.'     It  is  her  master  whad 
is  speaking. 

Judith's  teeth  meet  inside  her  compressed  lips,  and  her  eyes  groi 
hard,  nay,  fierce*  So  then  William  Durran  is  to  work  on  the  White  ' 
Farm,  is  to  be  daily,  hourly  within  her  ken,  is  to—  Good  God ! 
what  is  this  that  she  has  done  ?  For  once  she  violently  longs  to 
be  a  wicked  woman,  a  wicked,  merciless,  unscrupulous  woman  ;  but 
she  may  long ;  wickedness  is  not  the  mushroom  growth  of  one  bad 
hour. 

*  Well,  it's  settled  !'  exclaims  Ralph  cheerily  as  becomes  across 
the  hall,  the  diniog-room  door  being  open.  '  IVe  taken  Durran  on 
as  under-gardener,  groom,  anything — sort  of  help  to  Jim,  you  know ;' 
and  he  begins  to  diink  his  tea. 

I         *  Thank  you,'  replies  she  constrainedly.     *  Where  is  he  ?' 
'         *  In  the  kitchen  having  some  breakfast — do  you  want  to  see  h 
him  ?*  M 
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P  '  Your  duty  !  Yes  ;  youVe  done  your  doty  admirably,  YouVe 
kept  my  Louse  to  perfection,  and  you've  worked  hard  early  and  late, 
and  you've  always  been  punctiliously  agreeable  and  good-tempered  V 
langliing  rather  bitterly.  ■ 

'  Well,  and  what  more  can  yon  want  ?*  demands  she,  turning 
round  upon  him,  her  eyes  bright  and  big. 

But  her  irritation  is  gratuitous,  he  is  not  wont  to  be  much 
moved  by  the  emotions  of  his  fellow- creatures.  She  turns  away  from 
him  with  a  jerk.  She  is  exceeding  wroth  with  him,  with  herself, 
with  all  creation, 

'  I've  offended  you  ?'  adventures  he  presently. 

No  answer. 

His  face  changes. 
^        *  Can  you  manage  to  let  me  have  dinner  exactly  at  one  ?*  he  says, 
getting  up  and  going  to  the  door, 

*I  will  see  that  the  dinner  Ib  punctual/  she   rephes  without' 
raising  her  eyes,  and  the  door  shuts  with  a  snap. 

Stiff-necked  Miss  Scott !  J 

*  What  a  one  to  talk  that  there  strange  young  fellow  be  V  re- 
marks Eunice  somewhat  later,  shelling  broad  beans  hard  and  fast* 
'  I  never  did  'ear  the  iikes  of  *ij«,  and  I've  *eerd  a  good  few  too.* 

Judith  smiles  ;  she  is  skimming  the  fat  off  some  boiling  stock, 
and  has  her  hack  turned  to  her  handmaiden. 

*  What  did  he  say  ?'  she  asks,  replacing  the  saucepan-lid  and , 
wiping  her  greasy  fingers.  I 

*  O,  there  ;  I  can't  remember  not  the  'ai-f  of  what  'e  said,  but 
'e  were  very  cur'tis  about  master  and  you,  and  *ow  we  lived,  and  all 
such  things  as  that.' 

Rattle,  rattle  fall  the  beana  into  the  dish. 
I        *  Indeed  !  and  what  did  you  tell  him  '?' 

*  Well,  I  didn't  care  to  tell  *im  much.  Mother  always  says  as 
strangers  is  best  when  you  knows  em,  so  I  let  Im  *ave  Is  say,  and 
there  was  an  end  on't !' 

*Your  mother's  qui  to  right,  Eunice;'  this  is  spoken  with  in- 
tention, 

*  *E  ad  a  lot  to  say  about  the  races  too,'  continues  Eunice,  after 
a  short  pause  devoted  to  gathering  up  the  empty  bean-pods  lying 
about  the  Hoor.  *  I  wonder  if  *e's  got  anythin'  to  do  with  them 
there  ruffins  o'  bettin'-men  ?* 

Some  one  thinks  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  to  be  entertained 
on  that  score :  but  she  keeps  her  thoughts  to  herself,  wise  soul  I  so 
Eunice*s  suggestion  goes  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  day  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  a  gray  hushed  expectant  kind,  like 
the  last  moment  of  a  tedious  hour,  the  season  just  before  a  great  joy 
cornea.  Juditli  looks  abroad  and  sees  the  earth  is  fair  ;  she  wonders 
what  Woodend  is  like ;  how  far  it  is  awav.     She  wonders  if — ^if — 
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'  You've  done  yoar  duty  by  recommeni 

'Yes,  I  have  in  one  way  ;*  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes 

*  And  now  I  suppose  you're  going  to  do  it  in  the  other,    You*re 
a  nice  sort  of  a — -     Hark  V 

The  stahle  bell  rings  kmd  and  long. 

*  Mr.  CoDsidine  has  come  home,  and  Jim  is  up  the  village. 
and  take  the  horse  V  this  authoritatively*     Somehow  she  is  strongi 
than  he,  despite  his  bullying  tone. 

*  All  right/  he  answers ;  '  I  say,  you  won't  split  on  me,  you  won't 
get  me  turned  out,  vnW  you  ?     It's  bread  to  me  !'  piteously.  ■ 

*  Go.'     And  the  bell  peals  out  again*  ^ 
One  look  at  her  white  cold  face,  cold  as  stone ;  then  he  starts 

off  up  the  path  at  a  run. 

*  0  God  !'  groans  she^  when  he  is  fairly  out  of  sight.     '  What 
have  I  done — what  have  I  done  ?' 


Chaptee  III* 


AT  THE  GOLD  BARS, 
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Another  Monday.  William  Durran  has  been  on  the  farm 
week,  Mr.  Consictiue  has  already  informed  Judith  that  ho  is  likely 
to  retain  his  services,  and  she  has  thanked  him  in  the  lacklustre  sort— 
of  way  which  has  become  her  habitual  manner  of  speech  of  late^f 
Sometimes,  too,  he  will  ask  a  chance  question  about  the  man's 
antecedents,  hut  she  is  not  di^tposed  to  be  communicative  there- 
anent,  and  he  gets  hut  small  retums  for  his  pains.  Occasionally 
she  encounters  the  subject  of  them  in  the  kitchen ;  he  is  fond  of  a 
*  B hackle'  with  Eunice  it  seems,^ — rather  too  fond  Judith  fears  for  that 
young  person's  future  peace  of  mind ;  or  in  the  garden  hoeing  tmd 
weeding,  but  a  brief  *  good- morning'  is  the  sum  total  as  a  rule  of  their  ^ 
amenities,  and  were  it  not  that  the  knowledge  of  his  vicinity  alonfl 
is  sufficient  to  make  her  miserable,  she  w^ould  apparently  have  no 
jnst  cause  to  regret  the  exercise  of  her  good  offices  on  his  behalf- 

Now  the  Monday  after  this  on  which  Mr.  Durran  receives  hiftl 
first  week's  wages  as  labourer  on  the  White  Farm  will  be  the  first" 
day  of  the  races  ;  and  Eunice  tells  Miss  Scott,  as  they  look  through 
the  contents  of  the  linen-chest,  that  that  gentleman  has  requested 
her  to  allow  him  to  be  her  escort  on  the  coarse. 

*  And  what  about  Jim  ?'  smiles  her  mistress.    *  Isn't  he  broken- 
hearted r 

'  I  ain't  told  Jim  nothin'  about  it,'  replies  the  girl,  folding  up  & 
toilette  cover;   *  for  'e  do  go  on  so  about  the  poor  chap/  J 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?'  rather  curiously.  ■ 

*  Why,  *e  declares  'e  'ates  the  sight  of  'im,  and  calls  'im  Bueh 
names.     There !  I  couldn't  repeat  *em  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me  J 
millions,  and  for  no  cause  that  I  can  see  ;  but  some  folks  can't  never 
abear  to  see  others  treated  fair;*  with  a  faint  show  of  indignation. 
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^But  what  particular  fault  does  Jim  find  with  the  man  ?  DijjpfQI 
be  do  his  work  well  *?*  asks  Miss  Scott,  diving  deep  down  into  the 
diesl  after  a  hunch  of  dried  lavender. 

*  I  danno.     'E's  alwa^^s  a  talkin'  against  'im,  and  a  throwin* 

Kt  nastj  *spicions  like/ 
'Saspicions!  What  of  ?'  looking  round  sharply. 
*  O,  I  can't  tell,  I*m  sure  ;  but  *e  won*t  believe  no  good  on  *im, 
aVs  certain/ 

*  Indeed  !*  a  very  dry  '  indeed  !*  *  Does  ho  call  him  a  thief,  or 
&  murderer,  or  what  ?* 

*  *E  don*t  go  quite  so  far  as  that ;'  bridling  up  and  getting  red. 
Miss  Scott  laughs  as  she  dives  into  the  chest,  and  the  subject 

19  dismissed ;  but  the  girl's  words  have  set  her  thinking.     She  is 
ilwajs  thinking  now. 

'Is  it  a  Medo-Persic  custom  in  this  neighbonrhood  for  the 
serraDts  to  go  to  the  races  T  inquires  she  at  dinner  that  day^  look- 
ing across  at  Mr,  Considiue  as  be  carves  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef. 

*  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  custom  it  is,  but  they  certainly  do 
go/  answers  he  somewhat  surlily.  *  Do  you  mind  it*s  being  nnder- 
ixmr 

^No  f  and  she  takes  her  plate. 

'There's  a  seat  for  you  in  the  dogcart  if  you  choose  to  have  it/ 
iays  he  presently. 

k*  Thank  you.     I  shall  greatly  prefer  to  stay  at  home/ 
'  But  yott  won*t  like  to  be  left  in  the  house  by  yourself  ?* 
*  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  a  pleasant  change — a  holiday 
in  fact/ 

*  0,  very  well/  says  Ralph,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brows 
tnd  a  perceptible  refrigemtiou  of  the  voice  ;  *  you  must  know  what 
stdtsyon  best,  I  suppose.* 

Miss  Scott  is  silent ;  she  has  a  dim  notion  that  it  may  be  as 
well  for  her  to  be  so,  wlierefore  nothing  more  is  said  on  that  topic 
or  on  any  other  just  at  present.  When  she  goes  into  the  kitchen 
this  evening  to  get  a  soup-plate  wherein  to  arrange  some  dahlias 
she  has  gathered,  she  is  considerably  startled  by  finding  Mr.  DmTan 
^ated  by  Eunice  and  her  neglected  lace-pillow,  with  his  arm  round 
W  Bubstantial  waist,    and  his    lips    very    near    her   plump    pink 

Jim  has  reason  to  be  jealous  in  good  sooth,  then  !  With  height- 
ened colour  and  veiy  bright  eyes,  Judith  walks  straight  to  the 
dresser*  helps  herself  to  a  plate  and  marches  out  again^  taking  no 
notice  of  either  of  the  delinquents. 

Now  she  likes  Eunice  well  enough  to  T^ish  her  well,  and  she 
knows  how  ill  she  is  like  to  fare  at  Mr.  Durran's  hands  ;  moreover— 
■m!  her  bands  ti^emble  as  she  hastily  trims  and  arranges  those  prim 
fikiff  flowers*     Bah  !  hue  will  not  match  with  hue,  nor  shape  with 
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*  You^ve  done  yoar  duty  by  recommending  me/ 

*  Yes,  I  have  in  one  way ;'  looking  him  straight  in  the  e 
'  And  now  I  suppose  youVe  going  to  do  it  in  the  other.    Y'ou're 

a  nice  sort  of  a —     Hark  !' 

The  stable  bell  ringg  loud  and  long. 

'  Mr.  Considine  has  come  home,  and  Jim  is  up  the  >Tllage 
and  take  the  horse  ! '  this  authoritatively.     Somehow  she  is  stronger 
than  he»  despite  his  bullying  tone. 

*  All  right/  he  answers ;  *  I  say,  you  won't  split  on  me,  you  won' 
get  me  turned  out,  will  you  ?     It*s  bread  to  me  !*  piteously. 

'  Go.'     And  the  bell  peals  out  again. 

One  look  at  her  white  cold  face,  cold  as  stone ;  then  he  stai 
ofl^  up  the  path  at  a  run. 

*  0  God  !*  groans  she,  when  he  is  fairly  out  of  sight,      *  What 
have  I  done^what  have  I  done  ?* 
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Chaptee  III. 


AT  THE  GOLD  BABS, 


4 


Akother  Monday.  William  Dnrran  has  been  on  the  farm  a 
week,  Mr.  Considine  has  already  informed  Judith  that  he  is  likely 
to  retain  his  serviceB,  and  she  has  thanked  him  in  the  lacklustre  sort 
of  way  which  has  become  her  habitual  manner  of  speech  of  late. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  will  ask  a  chance  question  about  the  man^s 
antecedents,  but  she  is  not  disposed  to  bo  communicative  there- 
anent,  and  he  gets  but  small  returns  for  his  pains.  Occasionally 
she  encounters  the  subject  of  them  in  the  kitchen  ;  he  is  fond  of  a 
'  shackle'  with  Eunice  it  seems,— rather  too  fond  Judith  fears  for  that 
young  person *s  future  peace  of  naind ;  or  in  the  garden  hoeing  and 
weeding,  but  a  brief  *  good-morning*  is  the  sum  total  as  a  rule  of  their 
amenities,  and  were  it  not  that  the  knowledge  of  his  vicinity  alone 
is  Bufl&cient  to  make  her  miserable,  she  would  apparently  have  no 
just  cause  to  regret  the  exercise  of  her  good  offices  on  his  behalf. 

Now  the  Monday  after  this  on  which  'Mr.  Burran  receives  his 
first  week's  wages  as  labourer  on  the  White  Farm  will  be  the  first 
day  of  the  races ;  and  Eunice  tells  Miss  Scott,  as  they  look  through 
the  contents  of  the  linen-chest,  that  that  gentleman  has  requested 
her  to  allow  him  to  be  her  escort  on  the  course. 

'  And  what  about  Jim  ?'  smiles  her  mistress,  '  Isn't  he  broken- 
hearted ?' 

*  I  ain*t  told  Jim  nothin'  about  it,'  replies  the  girl,  folding  up 
toilette  cover;    '  for  'c  do  go  on  so  about  the  poor  chap,*  ~ 

*  How  do  yon  mean  ?'  rather  curiously. 

*  Why,  'e  declares  'e  'ates  the  sight  of  'im,  and  caUs  'im  such 
names.  There !  I  couldn't  repeat  'em  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me 
millions,  and  for  no  cause  that  I  can  see  ;  hut  some  folks  can't  never 
abear  to  see  others  treated  fair;'  with  a  faint  show  of  indignation 
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'  But  wliat  particular  fault  does  Jim  fiud  T^dth  tlie  man  ?  Doesn't 
he  do  his  work  well  ?*  asks  Miss  Scott,  diving  deep  do^n  into  the 
diasi  after  a  bunch  of  dried  lavender. 

*I  danno.     'E's  always  a  talkin*  against  *im,  and  a  tkrowin* 

HBsij  'spidons  like.' 

*  Suspicions  !  What  of  ?'  looking  round  sLarply. 

*  0,  I  can't  tell,  I'm  sure  ;  but  'e  won't  believe  no  good  on  'im, 
that's  certain/ 

*  Indeed !'  a  very  dry  '  indeed  V  *  Does  be  call  him  a  thief,  or 
ft  murderer,  or  what  ?' 

'  *E  don*t  go  quite  so  far  as  that  f  bridling  up  and  getting  red. 
Miss  Scott  laughs  as  she  dives  into  the  chest,  and  the  suhject 
dismissed ;  but  the  girl's  words  have  set  her  thinking.     She  is 
Iwajs  thinking  now. 

Is  it  a  Medo-Persic  custom  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the 
servants  to  go  to  the  races  ?'  inquires  she  at  dinner  that  day,  look- 
ing across  at  Mr.  Considine  as  he  carves  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef* 

'  I  don't  know  what  soH  of  a  custom  it  is,  but  they  certainly  do 
go,'  answers  he  somewhat  surlily.  *  Bo  you  mind  it's  being  under- 
ixme?* 

*  No  ;*  and  she  takes  her  plate. 

*  There's  a  seat  for  you  in  the  dogcart  if  you  choose  to  have  it,' 
says  be  presently* 

*  Thank  you.     I  shall  greatly  prefer  to  stay  at  home/ 
*But  you  won't  like  to  be  left  in  the  house  by  yourself?* 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  a  pleasant  change — a  holiday 
iQlact/ 

*  0,  very  well,'  says  Ralph,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brows 
and  a  perceptible  refrigemtion  of  tlie  voice  ;  *  you  must  luiow  what 
saitayou  best,  I  suppose.* 

Miss  Scott  is  silent ;  she  has  a  dim  notion  that  it  may  be  as 
weU  for  her  to  be  so,  wherefore  notliing  more  is  said  on  that  topic 
or  on  any  other  just  at  present.  When  she  goes  into  the  kitchen 
this  evening  to  get  a  soup-plate  wherein  to  arrange  some  dahlias 
the  has  gathered,  she  is  considerably  startled  hy  finding  Mr.  Durran 
seated  by  Eunice  and  her  neglected  lace-pillow,  with  Ins  arm  romid 
W  substantial  waist,  and  his  lips  very  near  her  plump  pink 
eheek. 

Jim  has  reason  to  be  jealous  in  good  sooth,  then  !  With  height* 
ened  colour  and  very  bri.ght  eyes,  Judith  walks  straight  to  the 
dresser,  helps  herself  to  a  plate  and  marches  out  again,  taking  no 
ootice  of  either  of  the  delinquents. 

Now  she.  likes  Eunice  well  enough  to  wish  her  well,  and  she 
kaows  how  ill  she  is  like  to  fare  at  Mr.  Durran's  hands  ;  moreover — 
see!  her  hands  tremble  as  she  hastily  trims  and  arranges  those  prim 
Ktiff  flowers.     Bah !  hue  will  not  match  with  hue,  nor  shape  with 
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'  You've  done  yoor  duty  by  recommending  me.' 

*  Yea,  I  have  in  one  way;*  looking  him  stmiglit  in  the  eyes 

'  And  now  I  suppose  you're  going  to  do  it  in  the  other.    You're 
a  nice  sort  of  a — -     Hark  !' 

The  stable  bell  rings  loud  and  long. 

'  Mr.  Considine  has  come  home,  and  Jim  is  up  the  village 
and  take  the  horse  !'  this  authoritatively.     Somehow  she  is  strong* 
than  he,  despite  his  bullying  tone, 

'  All  right,'  he  answers  ;  *  I  say,  yon  won't  split  on  me>  you  won' 
get  me  turned  out,  wiD  you  ?     It's  bread  to  me  !*  piteously, 

'  Go/     And  the  bell  peals  out  again. 

One  look  at  her  white  cold  lace,  cold  as  stone  ;  then  he  si 
off  op  the  path  at  a  run, 

*0  God  r  groans  she,  when  he  is  fairly  out  of  sight,     *  What 
have  I  done — ^what  have  I  done  ?* 


Chapter  III. 


AT  THE  GOLD  BAKS. 
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Another  Monday.     William  Duri'an  has  been  on  the  farm 
week.     Mr.  Considine  has  already  informed  Judith  that  he  is  likely 
to  retain  his  services,  and  she  has  thanked  him  in  the  lacklustre  sort 
of  way  which  has  become  her  habitual  manner  of  speech  of  late. 
Sometimes,  too,   ho  will  ask  a  chance  question  about  the   man'i 
antecedents,  but  she  is  not  disposed  to  be  communicative   there* 
anent,  and  he  gets  but  small  returns  for  his  pains,     Occasionall;? 
she  encounters  the  subject  of  them  in  the  kitchen  ;  he  is  fond  of  i 
*  shackle'  with  Eunice  it  seems,- — rather  too  fond  Judith  fears  for  thai^ 
young  person*s  future  peace  of  mind ;  or  in  the  garden  hoeing  and 
weeding,  but  a  brief  *  good-morning*  is  the  sum  total  as  a  rule  of  their 
amenities,  and  wero  it  not  that  the  knowledge  of  his  vicinity  alone 
18  sufficient  to  make  her  miserable,  she  would  apparently  have  bom 
just  cause  to  regret  the  exercise  of  her  good  offices  on  his  behalf.      ( 

Now  the  Monday  after  this  on  which  Mr.  Dun-an  receives  his 
first  week*8  wages  as  labourer  on  the  White  Farm  will  be  the  first 
dity  of  the  races ;  and  Eunice  tells  Miss  Scott,  as  they  look  through 
the  contents  of  the  hnen-chest,  that  that  gentleman  has  requested 
her  to  allow  him  to  be  her  escort  on  the  course.  i 

*  And  what  about  Jim  ?*  smiles  her  mistress,  '  Isn't  he  broken* 
hearted  ?' 

*  I  ain't  told  Jim  nothin'  about  it/  replies  the  girl,  folding  up 
toilette  cover ;   *  for  *e  do  go  on  so  abont  the  poor  chap.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?*  rather  curiously. 

*  Why,  *e  deckres  'e  *atcs  the  sight  of  *im,  and  calls  'im  such 
names.  There  I  I  coiildn*t  repeat  *em  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me 
millions,  and  for  no  cause  that  I  can  see  ;  but  some  folks  can*t  never 
abeor  to  see  others  treated  fair;'  with  a  faint  show  of  indignation. 
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*But  wliat  partictilar  fault  does  Jim  find  with  the  man  7  Doesn't 
hft  do  his  work  well?'  asks  Miss  Scott,  divmg  deep  down  into  the 
ebesl  after  a  bniich  of  dried  lavender. 

^K     'I  damio.     'E*6  nlwBys  a  talkin'  against  'im^  and  a  ihrowin* 

^%Dl  oastj  'spicioQB  like.* 

I  *  Suspicions  !  What  of?'  looking  round  sharply. 

*  0,  I  can*t  tell,  I*m  sure  ;  but  *e  won*t  believe  no  good  on  *im, 

Etihat*s  certain/ 
I  *  Indeed  !'  a  very  drj'  *  indeed  !'  *  Does  he  call  him  a  thief,  or 
t  murderer,  or  what  ?* 
'  *E  don't  go  quite  so  far  as  that  f  bridling  np  and  getting  red. 
I  Miss  Scott  laughs  as  she  dives  into  the  chest,  and  tlie  subject 
pi  dismissed;  but  the  girl's  words  have  set  her  tliinking.  She  is 
idw&js  thinking  now. 

*Is  it  a  Medo-Peraic  custom  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the 
fenaois  to  go  to  the  races  ?'  inquires  she  at  dinner  that  day,  look- 
ii^  across  at  Mr.  Considine  as  he  carves  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef. 

'I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  custom  it  is,  but  they  certainly  do 
go/  inswers  he  somewhat  surlily.     *  Do  yoo  mind  it's  being  under- 

mkmr 

^B     'No  ;*  and  she  takes  her  plate. 

^B     *  There's  a  seat  for  you  in  the  dogcart  if  you  choose  to  have  it/ 

^BijB  he  presently, 

V^     •  Thank  you.     I  shall  greatly  prefer  to  stay  at  home.' 

f  *  But  you  won't  like  to  be  left  in  the  house  by  yourself  ?* 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  a  pleasant  change — a  holiday 
in  Ud: 

*  Oj  very  well,'  says  Ralph,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brows 
I  ind  ft  perceptible  refiigei'ation  of  the  voice ;  *  you  must  know  what 
^ktitsTou  best,  I  suppose.' 

^K     Miss  Scott  is  silent;  she  has  a  dim  notion  that  it  may  be  as 

^VbO  for  her  to  be  so,  wherefore  nothing  more  is  said  on  that  topic 

or  on  any  other  just  at  present.     When  she  goes  into  the  kitchen 

this  evening  to  get  a  soup-plate  wherein  to  an-ange  some  dahlias 

aba  has  gathered,  she  is  considerably  startled  by  finding  Mr,  DuiTan 

seated  by  Eunice  and  her  neglected  lace-pillow,  with  his  arm  round 

^ier  substantial  waist,    and  his    lips    very    near    her   plump    pink 

Kbeek. 

^  Jim  has  reason  to  be  jealous  in  good  sooth,  then  !  With  height- 
ened colour  and  very  bright  eyes,  Judith  walks  straight  to  the 
drttaer,  helps  herself  to  a  plate  and  marches  out  again,  taking  no 
of  either  of  the  delinquents. 
Now  she  likes  Eunice  weU  enough  to  wish  her  well,  and  she 
how  ill  she  is  like  to  fare  at  Mr.  DuiTan's  hands  ;  moreover — 
!  her  hands  tremble  as  she  hastily  trims  and  arranges  those  prim 
bMT  flowers.     Bah  !  hue  will  not  match  with  hue,  nor  shape  with 
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'  Yoe've  done  your  duty  by  recommending  me.* 

*  Yes,  I  have  iu  one  way ; '  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes, 

*  And  now  I  suppose  you're  going  to  do  it  in  the  other,    You*fe 
a  nice  sort  of  a —     Hark  !' 

The  stable  bell  rings  lotid  and  long, 

'  Mr.  Considine  has  come  home,  and  Jim  is  np  the  village 
and  take  the  horse  ! '  this  authoritatively.     Somehow  she  is  stronger 
than  he,  despite  his  bullying  tone. 

'  AH  right,'  he  answers  ;  *  I  say,  you  won*t  split  on  me,  you  wan 
get  me  turned  out,  will  you  ?     It's  bread  to  me !'  piteously. 

'Go.'     And  the  bell  peals  out  again. 

One  look  at  her  white  cold  face,  cold  as  stone ;  then  he  stai 
ofi'  up  the  path  at  a  run. 

*  0  God  r  groans  she,  when  he  is  fairly  out  of  sight.     '  WTial 
have  I  done^what  have  I  done  ?* 


Chafter  ni. 


AT  THE  GOLD  BABS, 


Another  Monday*  William  Durran  has  been  on  the  farm 
week.  Mr.  Considine  has  abcady  informed  Judith  that  he  is  likely 
to  retain  his  services,  and  she  has  thanked  him  in  the  lacklustre  sort 
of  way  which  has  become  her  habitual  manner  of  speech  of  latc- 
Some times,  too,  he  will  ask  a  chance  question  about  the  man's 
antecedents^,  but  she  is  not  disposed  to  be  communicative  there- 
anent,  and  he  gets  but  small  returns  for  his  pains.  Occasionally 
she  encounters  the  subject  of  them  in  the  kitchen ;  he  is  fond  of  a 
*  shackle*  with  Eunice  it  seems, — rathertoofond  Judith  fears  for  that 
young  person's  future  peace  of  mmij ;  or  in  the  garden  hoeing  and 
weeding,  but  a  brief  *  good-moming*  is  the  sum  total  as  a  rule  of  their 
amenities,  and  were  it  not  that  the  knowledge  of  hia  vicinity  alone 
is  sufficient  to  make  her  miserable^  she  would  apparently  have  no 
juat  cause  to  regret  the  exercise  of  her  good  offices  on  his  behalf. 

Now  the  Monday  after  this  on  which  Mr.  Durran  receives 
first  week's  wages  as  labourer  on  the  White  Farm  wUl  be  the  first 
day  of  the  races  ;  and  Eunice  tells  Miss  Scott,  as  they  look  through 
the  contents  of  the  linen-chest,  that  that  gentleman  has  requested 
her  to  allow  him  to  be  her  escort  on  the  course, 

*  And  what  about  Jim  ?*  smiles  her  mistress.    *  Isn't  he  broken 
hearted  7' 

*  I  ain't  told  Jim  nothin*  about  it/  replies  the  girl,  folding  uj 
toilette  cover;   *  for  *e  do  go  on  so  about  the  poor  chap.' 

'  How  do  yon  mean  ?'  rather  curiously. 

'  Why,  'e  declares  *e  'ates  the  sight  of  'im,  and  calls  'im  snoli 
names.     There  1  I  couldn't  repeat  *em  not  if  you  was  to  pay  mi 
millions,  and  for  no  cause  that  I  can  see  ;  but  some  folks  can't  nevej 
abear  to  see  others  treated  fair;*  with  a  faint  show  of  indignation. 
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f      *  Bat  what  particular  fault  does  Jim  find  with  the  man  ?  Doesn't 

we  do  his  work  well  *?*  asks  Miss  Scott,  diving  deep  down  into  the 

Uieet  after  a  bimch  of  dried  lavender, 

I      *I  danno.     'E*8  always  a  talkin*  against  'ini,  and  a  throwin' 

pot  imstj  'spicions  like.' 

I     *  Saspicions  !  What  of  ?'  looking  ronnd  sharply. 

'0,1  ean*t  tell,  I'm  sure  ;  but  'e  won't  believe  no  good  on  *im, 
^i&i*s  certain/ 

m    'Indeed !'  a  very  dry  '  indeed  !*     *  Does  he  call  him  a  thief,  or 
1  murderer,  or  what?' 

*  'E  don*t  go  quite  so  far  as  that ;'  bridling  up  and  getting  red. 
Miss  Scott  laughs  as  she  dives  into  the  chest,  and  the  subject 

is  dismissed ;  but  the  girVs  words  have  set  her  thinking.     She  is 
always  thinking  now* 

*  Is  it  a  Medo-Persic  custom  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the 
servants  to  go  to  the  races  ?'  inquires  she  at  dinner  tliat  day,  look- 
ing across  at  Mr,  Considine  as  he  carves  a  huge  sirloin  of  beef. 

H      •  I  don*t  know  what  sort  of  a  custom  it  is,  but  they  certainly  do 
^Bn/  answers  he  somewhat  surlily.     *  Do  you  mind  it's  being  under- 

^"      'No  f  and  she  takes  her  plate. 

'There's  a  seat  for  you  in  the  dogcart  if  you  choose  to  have  itj* 
6SJS  he  presently, 

*  Thank  you.     I  shall  greatly  prefer  to  stay  at  home.* 

*  But  you  won't  Hke  to  be  left  in  the  house  by  yourself?* 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  a  pleasant  change — a  holiday 
in  fact.' 

'  O,  very  well,*  says  Ralph,  with  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brows 
and  a  perceptible  refrigeration  of  the  voice ;  *  you  must  know  what 
suits  you  best,  I  suppose/ 

Miss  Scott  is  silent ;  she  has  a  dim  notion  that  it  may  bo  as 
well  for  her  to  be  so,  wlierefore  nothing  more  is  said  on  that  topic 
or  on  any  other  just  at  present.  When  she  goes  into  the  kiteben 
this  evening  to  get  a  soup-plate  wherein  to  arrange  some  dahlias 
she  has  gathered,  she  is  considerably  startled  by  finding  Mr.  DiUTan 
Bdited  by  Eiuiice  and  her  neglected  lace-pillow,  with  his  ai-m  round 
her  Bubstantial  waist,  and  his  lips  vei^  near  her  plump  pink 
tbeek. 

Jim  has  reason  to  be  jealous  in  good  sooth,  then  !  With  height- 
ened colour  and  very  bright  eyes,  Judith  walks  straight  to  the 
tiresser,  helps  herself  to  a  plate  and  marches  ont  again,  taking  no 
notice  of  eiUier  of  the  delinquents. 

Now  she  likes  Eunice  well  enough  to  wish  her  well,  and  she 
knows  how  ill  she  is  like  to  faro  at  Mr.  DmTan's  hands  ;  moreover — 
I  »e !  her  hands  tremble  as  she  hastily  trims  and  arranges  those  prim 
^■Kiff  flowers*     Bah  !  hue  will  not  match  with  hue,  nor  shape  with 
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shape.     YiciouBly  she  eyes  the  incongraoes  heap  before  her,  for  a 
second  she  thinks  she  will  iling  it,  plate  and  all,  clean  out  of  window, 
she  is  as  wild  as  that ;  but  then  habitual  self-restraint  taps  her 
the  Bbonlder,  and  what  do  yon  think  she  does  ?   Why,  she  hideB  h 
poor  troubled  face  in  her  hands  and  begins  to  cry — to  cry  jnst  like' 
a  weak  little  miss  in  her  teens,  instead  of  a  staid  hireling  of  thirty, 

*  Do  you  know  where  the  Field —  Why!  what—*  Mr. 
Considine  has  just  popped  in  his  head  to  ask  for  his  well-beloTed 
newspaper^  and  be  stands  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  gaeing  on 
the  unwonted  spectacle  of  his  boiiBekeeper  in  tears,  with  a  bewildered 
expression  quite  comical  to  behold.  But  Judith  docsn*t  behold  it. 
She  is  shakiDg  all  over  with  dreadful  shuddering  sobs— such  sobft 
as  Ralph  has  only  heard  once  before  in  his  hfe,  namely,  when  one 
of  bis  labourers  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  threshing-machine,  and  his 
widow,  little  more  than  a  bride,  came  out  to  meet  the  mangled  corpi 
of  her  lover-husband  as  the  rest  of  the  men  cai'ried  it  home  to  h 
cottage.  That  woman  sobbed  as  Judith  is^now  sobbing- 
whoso  misery  is  greater  than  her  strength. 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?'  asks  he  coming  forward,  and  her 
sorrow  has  got  into  his  face  somehow. 

She  walks   away  to  the  window,  wiping  her  eyes.     She  kno 
that  if  she  speaks  she  will  cry  again.     He  follows  her,      '  Shall 
get  yon  a  glass  of  wine  ?  You  are  over  tired.    Do  sit  down  ;'  and 
lays  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.      She  trembles  beneath  his  touch. 

*  Please  don*t  mind  me,*  says  she,  catching  her  breath, 

*  But  I  do  mind  yon — perhaps  more  than  I  mind  anything 
Judith  V  and  he  would  put  his  strong  arm  round  her,  but  she 
herself  away  from  him,  in  a  sort  of  unconscious  way,  as  if  she 
not  wish  to  rebnke  him  otherwise  than  tftcitly, 

Mr.  Considine  accepts  his  repulse.  Perhaps  he  recognises 
fact  that  persistence  must  end  in  driving  her  out  of  his  honsa, 
of  the  reach  of  his  eyes  altogether. 

'  I  am  better  now,*   observes  she  presently.     *  I  can*t 
what  came  over  me  !*  trying  to  smile.     0,  the  hypocrite  ! 

*  Yon  want  more  fresh  air  and  exercise,'  he  replies,  as  glU' 
as  though  she  were  his  grandmother. 

She  sets  that  unsuccessful  flower- plate  m  the  centre  ofthetaWi 
and  begins  gathering  together  all  the  scraps  of  leaves  and  stalks. 

He  watches  her  silently  for  some  seconds.  Then  he  turns  him- 
self about,  and  searches  vaguely  for  somethiog  on  a  table  near  the_ 
door, 

*  What  do  you  want  ?'  sho  asks,  pushing  back  the  roughened  hm 
from  her  forehead. 

*  Nothing  ;  don't  trouble,  thanks.     Here  it  is ;'  and  he  pouni 
on  the  Field.      Another  minnte   and  he  is  gone.      Then  Judii 
knows  exactly  how  very  great  a  change  has  come  upon  her  life. 
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'  0,  you  will,  will  yon  ?  Do  you  know  that  IVc  got  a  great 
mind  to  give  you  a  taste  of  my  teuder  mercies  beforehand,  just  to 
refresh  your  memory  ?'  and  he  glances  slyly  at  that  sear  of  hers. 
*  What  right  Lave  yon  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  shall  do  or  what  I 
ghaJi*t  do '?'  in  a  fierce  low  voice,  more  like  the  growl  of  a 
beast  than  tlie  aiiiculate  utterance  of  a  human  being. 

'  I  have  given  you  bread  to  eat.' 

'Curse  you  1  don't  I  work  for  it  ?  don't  I  have  to  live  like 
hog  among  hogs  for  it  ?     Ain't  I  to  get  what  good  there  is  to  be 
got  out  of  it  all  ?     And  wait  a  hit*     We'll  see  who's  the  best 
presently  !'  and  Mr.  Durran  grins  triumi>hantly. 

'  What  do  yoo  mean  ?' 

*  I  know  what  I  mean,  and  so  will  you  when  the  proper  tii 
comes  !'  with  a  chuckling  evil  laugh. 

Pat,   pat  come  great  paws  up  the  road.     Jack  is  out  for 
airing  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  seems;  and  so  is  his  master,  wl 
just  then  makes  his  appearance,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth   and 
hands  in  his  pockets  as  usuaL 

*  Get  out,  you  brute  !'  mutters  Mr,  Durran  as  Jack  snuffs  roi 
him  inquisitively,  and  up  goes  his  clenched  fist. 

The  dog's  eyes  flame,  and  he  gives  a  short,  shiu'p,  savi 
bark. 

Miss  Scott  watches  hiru  without  a  word. 

*  You're  an  ugly  devil  if  ever  there  was  one,*  exclaims  the 
gressor,   trying  to  look   brave   and  magnificent,   and  failing 
mally. 

Jack  glares  ferociously^  and  sways  to  and  fro  on  those  stro! 
sinewy  Wack-and-tan  legs  of  his.  He  is  evidently  in  two  minds 
to  whether  the  game  of  mauling  this  tipsy  ruffian  is  or  is  not  woj 
the  candle, 

'Come  in,   sir!     Come  in!     Quiet,  dog!'     Mr.    Considine's 
command  tin*ns  the  scale.     Jack  puts  oflf  dismembering  the  tipa^ 
rufiian  untU  a  more  convenient  season,  and  goes  to  heel  with 
sullen  growl.      *  I  should  not  advise  you  to  meddle  with  him,'  ad 
liali>h  coolly ;   *  he  has  an  unpleasant  way  of  fastening  on  a  man' 
throat  when  he  is  out  of  temper,  which  you  might  not  find  agree 
able.' 

*  Perhaps  a  bit  of  meat  nicely  peppered  with  a  little  stiychni; 
might  cure  his  complaint,  sir  ?'  laughs  Mr,  Dnrran,  examining  tl 
sole  of  one  of  his  hoots, 

*  I  should  be  sorry  for  the  man  who  administered  the  dosCj* 
the  calm  and  smiling  reply. 

Dead  silence. 

Just  then,  to  Juditli's  intense  relief,  Jim  lumbers  up  in 
usual  lopsided  awkward  way,  an'^  ^'^^iching  his  hat,  announces  aom< 
what  feebly — Jim  is  not  th'  >f  mankind — that  *  Jen! 
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'ts  called  la  know  if  *e  might  'aye  a  drop  o'  port-wine,  as  'is  missus 
be  desperate  bad  in  *er  inside  V 

*  Certainly/  answers  Ralph,  who  supplies  port-wine  to  the  whole 
ptnshy  as  also  most  other  extraneous  yarieties  of  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  be  it  observed. 

Here  Jack  bonnds  forward  to  leap  upon  Jim,  for  whom  he 
entertains  the  liveliest  affection.  As  they  indulge  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  passage  of  arms,  their  master  remarks,  a  tritle  sardonically  : 

*  Borran  thinks  that  poison  would  he  the  best  cure  for  his  high 
spmtEf  Jim  V 

*  Indeed,  sir !  I  should  say  as  poison  'nd  cure  worse  things  nor 
Tgh  spirrits  !*  replies  Jim,  with  a  veDgeful  glare  at  his  rival* 

^,  Considine  bursts  out  laughing ;  he  is  one  of  those  aggra- 
tltiiig  mortals  who  must  havo  their  joke,  let  it  cost  what  it  may. 

Durran  laugbs  too,  but  after  a  fashion  which  makes  one  person's 
Uood  ran  cold  to  hear,  and  that  person  does  not  pertain  unto  the 
masetiline  gender. 

*  Every  dog  has  liis  day,  and  a  cat  has  nine  afternoons,'  says  he 
drylj- 

*  Suppose  a  Tom  don't  count  ?*  remarks  Jim,  grmning  from  ear 

*  Well/  says  Ralph,  '  I  must  go  back  to  the  house  and  see 
aboat  this  wine.     Good-night.' 

Durran  raises  his  straw  hat  and  walks  on  towards  the  high- 
road ;  Jim  and  Miss  Scott  set  theur  faces  the  other  way. 

*  Deuced  odd  thing  to  say ! '  breaks  at  length  from  Ralph's  lips 
is  they  stroll  along  towards  the  house,  Jack  at  their  heels. 

*  What  *?'  inquires  Judith,  looking  up  at  him  wonderingly. 

*  Why,  about  poisoning  the  dog.  Do  you  know^  I  don't  half 
Kke  that  fellow,  though  he  is  yoor  friend.  No,  not  Mend — hanger- 
m — dependent — protege  !'  not  without  contempt. 

*  What  is  it  that — that—*  Her  face  is  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
she  stammers  painfully, 

'"What  is  it  that  I  dislike  in  him  ?  Well,  I  can't  quite  put  it 
into  words,  but  somehow  he  doesn^t  impress  me  favourably*  What's 
Toor  opinion,  Jim  ?'  turning  to  that  worthy. 

Jim  raises  his  greasy  cap,  and  rubs  up  his  hair  meditatively. 

*Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  mischief-makin*/  says  he;  *  but 
I  think  as  *e's  a  reg'Iar  bad  im  !' 

Mr.  Considine  smiles. 

'I  wish  the  races  were  well  over,'  he  remarks  as  they  were  near 
the  house. 

And  a  great  sigh  bursts  up  from  Judith's  heart.  She  is  afraid 
ihe  knows  not  of  what.  She  feels  as  though  she  were  in  the  dark 
»teie  with  some  hideous  monster,  some  ghastly  horror ;  she  is  in- 
^d  a  Bad  and  lonely  soul. 
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Chapter  V. 


AB  AN  EMBER  AMOKG  ASBBS. 


TuESDAT,  WedneBday,  Thursday,  Friday,  paas  in  their  usual  ma 
notonous  fashion*     Eunice  and  Miss  Scott  bake  and  wash  and  ko 
and  fuss  about  the  house  aa  indefatigably  as  heretofore.     Perhan 
there  is  a  little  less  talk  between  them  when  they  are  alone  ; 
haps  Eunice  feels  that  eonfidential  communications  are  not  likeljT 
to  be  prodnciive  of  greater  cordiality ;  perhaps  Judith  has  a  lecture 
ready  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  which  keeps  back  lighter  words  ;  anj 
how  they  are  certainly  more  silent  than  has  been  their  wont.     Jii: 
rarely  shows  his  face  in  the  kitchen  now,  and  when  he  does  do 
ho  is  pretty  snre  to  find  Mr.  Durran  lurking  about  somewhere  by  tl 
backdoor.      That   gentleman  never  gets  on  so  well  with  Eunice 
when  her  old  flame  is  by ;  at  other  times  she  is  shrewish  enough  wit 
him,  and  flings  his  soft  notliings  back  in  his  face  with  a  vigour  ar 
persistency  which  encourage  Judith  to  hope  that  Jim  may  not  da 
a  bachelor  after  all. 

It  is  Saturday  evening,  a  rainy  Saturday  evening,  dark  and  dia 
mal.      Judith  is  busy  looking  through  her  housekeeping  books,  ai] 
marking  off"  certain  accounts  which  have  been  settled  by  her  ma 
in  the  town  to-day.     The  scene  of  her  labours  is  that  master's  ov 
little  den,  and  he  is  as  usual  smoking  by  the  window. 

*  Have  you  told  Eunice  that  she  is  to  stay  at  home  on  Monday' 
he  asks  suddenly,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  looking  round 
at  her,  as  she  tries  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  a  doubtful  pomid  of 
long  sixes*  ^_ 

*  No,  sir  !'  answers  she  in  a  tone  of  sur]Trise.  fl 

*  Then  yon  can  do  so.      Jim  will  stay  too.* 

'  But  theyll  both  be  so  tlreadfnlly  disappointed  about  not  goin^ 
to  the  races/ 

^ Let  them!*    Pnfi*. 

*  I'm  really  not  afraid  of  being  left  by  myself,  sir.     If  I  were,  \ 
should  ask  you  to  take  me  with  you/ 

He  makes  no  reply,  bnt  he  looks  as  if  he  might  rescind  his  pra 
710U8  ofler  wTre  she  to  commit  such  an  indiscretion ;  ho  does  not 
look  too  amiable,  in  fact» 

*  Does  that  fellow  Durran  expect  a  holiday  ?* 

*  I  know  nothing  about  what  he  expects/  she  answers  ralhl 
sourly,  opening  the  red^backed  butcher's  book. 

'  I  sha'nH  keep  him  on  after  harvest.     There's  nothing  for  hi 
to  do  hero/ 

*  I  thought  you  found  him  useful  io  the  garden  ?' 
Mr,  Considine  shrugs  his  broad  shoulders. 

*  I  can^t  afford  to  keep  two  gardeners.    This  is  not  a  gentleman'i 
place/ 
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She  is  sQeiit.  God  knows  she  is  willing  enongh  that  the  man 
should  go — go  unto  tiie  nttennost  ends  of  the  earth,  and  never  come 
near  her  moie ;  bat — a  cruel  far-reaching '  bat, '  hardened  by  grimmest 
poflsibiliiies. 

'  Did  yoa  pay  Atkins,  sir  ?'  inqaires  she  presently,  changing  a 
5  to  a  8  in  the  sam  total  of  a  page  of  items. 

'  Tea ;  I  paid  away  nearly  all  the  money  I  took  oat  of  the  bank. 
I  always  do  on  the  market-day  before  the  races ;  it  isn't  safe  to  keep 
much  in  the  hoase  at  that  time.  There  are  too  many  marderoas 
rascals  aboat.' 

'  I  shouldn't  say  that  they'd  trouble  us.  This  is  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  place.' 

'  Ble»9  you,  they  pick  up  their  information  correctly  enough.' 

Jndith  goes  on  with  her  arithmetic. 

'  If  I  were  you,  I  should  drop  that  fellow  after  he  leaves  here. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  he'll  never  come  to  any  good.' 

'  Are  you  speaking  of  William  Durran  ?' 

'  Who  else  should  I  be  speaking  of?' 

'  He  has  been  idle  and  reckless,  but  I  never  heard  anything 
worse  about  him,'  she  rejoins,  drawing  cabalistic  characters  on  a  bit 
of  blotting-paper. 

*  It  won't  be  long  before  you  do,  if  I'm  not  mistaken ;  and,  after 
aD,  you  can't  care  much  about  a  vagabond  like  that !'  he  says,  with 
quick,  fierce  scorn,  turning  round  to  look  at  her. 

She  flushes  brow-high. 

*  A  friend  is  a  friend !'  says  she,  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Considine  laughs  ironically. 

'  Why  do  you  laugh  in  that  way,  sir  ?'  she  asks,  stung  to  sudden 
wrath  by  his  mockery. 

He  laughs  again,  and  picks  up  his  wideawake  from  the  window- 
seat. 

'  If  you  have  no  work  for  the  man,  send  him  away ;  don't  abuse 
him  to  me  ;'  this  with  her  brown-gold  head  thrown  back  as  defiantly 
as  though  she  were  an  insulted  empress,  rather  than  a  farmer's 
housekeeper. 

Ralph  eyes  her  approvingly.  There  is  a  dash  of  the  bully  in  his 
nature,  the  merest  8oiip(;on,  but  still  there  it  is,  and  he  rather  en- 
joys being  flown  at  by  this  mite  of  a  woman. 

*  Perhaps  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,'  smiles  he,  settling  the 
lining  in  his  hat. 

She  is  silent  for  a  second,  then  she  says  with  a  melancholy  little 
shake  of  her  head,  all  her  vigour  gone  : 

'  You  must  do  as  you  like,  sir.' 

'Certainly;  I  fully  intend  to;'  and  he  walks  away  out  of  the 
room. 

Here  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  !     Durran  will  be  turned  off  be- 
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caEse  she  has  lost  her  temper.  Let  the  manner  of  his  discharge  he 
what  it  may,  he  will  accredit  it  to  her  nnfrieodly  iDfluence.  Ah  ! 
there  is  no  end  to  her  worries,  poor  soul,  no  way  out  of  them  that 
she  can  see,  as  she  sits  this  gloomy  summer's  night  looking  out  upon 
the  dripping  trees,  and  heaten  flowers,  and  shifting  driving  clouds^ 
and  wondering  dully  whether  it  would  not  he  better  for  her  never 
have  seen  the  inside  of  the  White  Farm,  to  go  away  somewhere  els 
at  once  perhaps,  to  violently  break  through  the  meshes  of  this  ci 
cumstaDce-woveu  weh  wherein  she  has  got  entangled,  through  ni] 
fault  or  will  of  hers. 

Presently  she  goes  into  th©  kitchen  to  see  if  Jim  has  retume 
from  the  village,  whither  she  had  sent  him  on  an  errand. 

He  has,  and  is  seated  on  the  settle  near  the  fireplace,  smoking* 
a  long  clay  pipe  with  a  jug  of  heer  beside  him.    Eunice  is  busy  lace- 
making.     Mr.  Durran  is  lounging  against  the  hack  do  or*  sill,   hit 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  hat  at  the  hack  of  his  head  ;   he  ha 
evidently  looked  in  to  say  '  good-night/  on  his  way  to  the  viEag€ 
where  he  lodges  in  the  house  of  Eunice's  mother. 

*  Don't  much  matter  if  it  do/  growls  Jim,  taking  a  pull  at  hi 
beer  as  Judith  enters. 

*  Well,  I  never !'  exclaims  Eunice;   *  that  bo  nasty  !* 
'  What  is  nasty  ?'  asks  Miss  Scott,  and  Jim  gels  on  to  his  feetj 

to  search  in  liis  coat-pockets  for  the  parcel  he  has  brought  her  frou 
the  '  shop/ 

'  Why,  Jim  says  it  don^tmiich  matter  if  it  rains  on  Monday,  an 
just  think  *ow  folks  would  he  disapinted  ;  lor,  there  !*  ejaculate 
Eunice,  while  her  bead-headed  bobbins  fly  right  and  left,  briskly » 

*  I'm  very  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Considine  can't  spare  yon 
Monday,  Jim,"  observes  Judith,     '  Tm  going  to  stay  at  home, 
he  won't  believe  that  I  can  take  care  of  the  house  alone*     Thai] 
you !'  taldng  the  parcel  from  his  big  homy  hand. 

Mr.  Durran  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  looks  out  of  the  comer 
his  eye  at  Eunice. 

*  Yery  well,  'm/  says  Jim  stolidly,  *  it  don't  signify  neither  wa 
to  me ;'  and  he  re -seats  himself  on  the  settle. 

*  Mrs*  Dunn  used  alwaj^s  to  stay  at  'ome  on  race-days,  and  ther 
wasn't  never  no  *arm  comed  to  'er  V  remarks  Eunice  in  an  aggrieve 
tone  of  voice. 

'  Nor  do  I  see  what  possible  barm  could  come  to  me ;  but  Mr,' 
Considine  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  you  and  Jim  are  to^ 
keep  me  company,  so  I  suppose  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said,' 

*  What !  mo  too  !'  exclaims  the  girl,  reddening  angrily.     *  Wei 
to  be   sure  !'  and   actual  tears  ghtter  in  her  blue  eyes.     She  ha 
bought  a  smart  pink  bonnet,  and  a  mauve  nmslin,  and  a  white  al| 
paca  jacket,  and  a  green  parasol,  and  a  yellow  pair  of  cotton  glove 
on  purpose  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  on  this  gala  day  of  gala 
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d^js  ;  and  now  she  will  not  be  able  to  exkibit  any  one  of  these  sar- 
torial nuureb,  as  it  ongbt  to  be  exhibited,  uamelj^  in  the  society  of 
other  gofgeously-decorated  fenialeg.     Bo  pity  her! 

•  Some  people  like  to  hinder  others  from  enjoying  themaelveB/ 
rrtmirfca  Mr.  Dmrran  seutentioasly,  dry-shaving  his  chin  with  his 
hand^  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling. 

•  They  does  !*  says  Eunice  yiciously ;  '  but  I  won*t  stand  it,  I'll 
ftsk  iziasier  myself  to  let  me  do  as  I've  always  done.  Surely  one 
'oliday  in  the  year  over  and  above  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  ain't  too 
mucli  to  'ope  for !' 

*  J  ahould  think  not !'  meaningly . 

*  I  snppose  Mr,  Considine  thought  Tuesday  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  Monday/  smiles  Miss  Scott  with  enviable  phlegm, 

*  Tuesday  ain't  the  same  as  Monday/  snaps  Eunice,  '  and  master 
knows  it*  Jim  don't  care  whether  'e  goes  or  stops  away/  glaring  at 
htm  fiercely^  an  attention  of  which  he  appears  profoundly  uncon- 
scioas  ;    *  bat  I  do — I  likes  a  bit  o'  fun,  and  I  means  to  *ave  it  too  !* 

•  Qoite  right/  approves  Mr.  Durran.  *  Perhaps,  'm,  youVe  heard 
whether  there's  any  objection  to  my  going  to  the  races  ?'  turning  to 
Judith. 

*  Mr*  Considine  has  said  nothing  about  it  to  me/ 
The  man  grins  at  her  insolently. 

*Not  that  I  much  care/  observes  he,  straightening  himself  up 
on  his  feet.     Then  he  bids  Eunice  *  good-night/  and  goes  out. 
^         *  I  think  as  maister's  wise  not  to  leave  the  place  quite  nnper- 
<'^d  like/  remarks  Jim,  when  the  door  has  closed  behind  him. 

•  Well,  then,  you'd  better  stay  and  take  care  on  it.  No  one 
with  two  eyes  in  their  *ead  would  want  more  than  a  look  at  you  to 
fiaght  'em  oft*/  retorts  Eunice,  chuckling  over  her  own  powers  of 
tircasm« 

Judith  thinks  it  prudent  to  withdraw  herself  at  this  jmicture. 
These  lovers,  and  they  are  lovers  at  bottom  still,  have  been  snap- 
ping and  snarUng  at  each  other  every  day  for  a  fortnight ;  possibly  a 
jjood  rousing  quarrel  may  lead  to  a  wholesale  reconciliation,  aud  put 
an  end  at  once  to  their  foolish  bickeringu,  and  Mr.  Diirran's  nefarious 
ichemes. 

This  last  would  not  be  the  least  desirable  consequence  of  such 
in  ehranUment  in  at  least  one  person's  opinion. 

But  let  her  wish  as  she  may,  no  outward  sign  or  token  of  her 
deores  having  attained  fulfilment  is  visible  either  during  the  re- 
inainder  of  that  evening  or  the  major  portion  of  Sunday.  Eunice 
i«  certainly  very  subdued  and  gentle  in  her  demeanour,  but  that  may 
le  due  to  her  reverence  for  her  sabbatical  raiment,  or  even  for  the 
Lcrd^a  day  itself-  Jim  is  not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  or,  indeed, 
wj  eye  whatsoever,  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  out  of  him,  and 
•ludiih  is  forced  to  base  all  her  sanguine  anticipations  on  one  single 
Tan©  Smies,  Vol.  U.  RS.  Vol.  XXII.  Q 
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fact,  namely,  that  no  word,  good,  bad,  or  indiflfereiit,  has  been  spoken     , 
to  %Ir.  Considine  anent  tho  races  ou  the  morrow.  ^M 

Just  before  tea,  however,  the  horizon  clears.  ^^ 

She  is  sitting  in  her  own  room,  as  is  her  custom  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  has  been  a  showery  sort  of  day,  but  now  the  sun  is 
ehining  fiercely,  aa  if  enraged  at  the  contradictory  behaviour  of  the 
clouds,  which  will  peraiat  in  getting  in  his  way,  and  zigzagging 
across  his  path,  despite  his  every  effort  to  chase  them  fairly  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  When  Eunice  knocks  at  the  door, 
Judith  is  sighing  for  sheer  delight  at  the  glory  of  the  golden  light 
flooding  her  little  chamber,  and  her  heart  is  prone  to  joy  in  the 
gladness  of  all  glad  creatures.  ■ 

'Please,  'm/  says  Eunice,  looking  very  pink  and  bashful,  *  would 
you  and  master  mind  my  taking  a  bit  of  a  walk  after  chnrch  to-night, 
if  it's  fine  ?' 

•Who  are  you  going  with?'  asks  Judith,  opening  her  sleepy 
eyes  wonderingly* 

*  0,  with  Jim,  *m,*  in  a  tone  of  deeply-injured  innocence-      To 
hear  her  one  might  swear  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  ^ 
male  human  in  her  life. 

Miss  Scott  smiles. 

She  was  wise,  then,  to  let  them  fight  it  out, 
'  You  are  sure  it  is  with  Jim  *?*  questions  she,  searchingly  how- 
ever* 

*  0  dear,  yes,  'm,'  responda  Eunice  promptly.  *  We're  all  right 
again,  now,' 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  there  can  he  any  objection  to  your  taking  i 
walk  with  him,  if  you're  in  by  half-past  eight  ;*  very  demurely. 

*  Perhaps  yoo  wouldn't  mind  askin'  master,  'm  ?     And  pleas©,; 
*m,  I'd  rather  put  off  goin'  to  the  races  till  Tuesday,  when  ho  ca 
go  too,  for  one  day's  as  good  as  another,  I  daresay  ;  and  you 
Tve  never  been  on  a  Tuesday,  so  itll  be  a  bit  of  a  change  like.* 

A  somewhat  awkward  pause ;  these  sudden  swerves  and  swoof 
are  debilitating. 

*  I*m  glad  3*ouVe  so  sensibly  inclined,'  says  Judith  at  length* 
*  It  may  rain  to-morrow,  after  all,  yon  know.' 

*  Yes,  it  may,  'm,*  dubiously;  twisting  about  the  door-handle, ^ 
which  is  a  trifle  infirm,     *  But  any  ways  I'm  glad  I  got  the  better  < 
my  temper,  which    is   like   mother  s,   up   in   a  mimite  and  dow 
again  as  soon  if  treated  right  j   for  master's  a  good  master,  and  I*e 
sui*o  I  loves  the  very  ground  as  'e  treads  on,  that  I  d-d-d-o!'  and 
Eunice  wipes  her  eyes  with  her  stiffly- starched  white  apron,  and  sniffs 
vigorously. 

Judith  looks  at  her  watch* 

*  Isn't  it  tea-time  ?*  says  she  presently,  when  cahn  is  restored, 
■  Thereabout,  'm/  is  the  meek  rejoinder;  *  leastways,  the  kettle 
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H  be  a  boilin*  by  now  ;*  then  saddenly,  '  And  yon  think  I  may  go 
for  a  walk?' 

'Yes.' 

A  ieiTent  '  Thank  yon,  'm  !'  and  away  the  girl  goes  down-stairs. 

Does  Judith  wish  she  coold  idealise,  could  idoHse  some  Jim  of 
her  own  ?  Does  she  wish  she  had  a  Jim  to  walk  with  after  church, 
to  go  to  races  with,  to  dream  about,  to  make  sayoury  meats  for,  to 
serre  her  whole  life  long  ? 

Not  she !  Why,  she  is  thirty !  She  is  a  staid  experienced  house- 
keeper !  What  has  she  to  do  with  that  dismallest  of  dismal  delu- 
sions— '  Love's  young  dream'  ? 

Chapter  VI. 

FULL  OF  FEAB. 

So  race  Monday  comes  at  last, — comes  in  a  cloud  of  gritty  dust, 
with  a  nipping  east  wind  for  company,  and  a  dull  gray  sky  for  back- 
ground. Were  it  April  instead  of  August  it  would  be  piercingly 
cold ;  even  now  the  world  looks  bleak  and  unpleasurable,  and  Eunice, 
as  she  thinks  over  all  that  finery  laid  away  in  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in  her  little  chest  of  drawers  up-stairs,  cannot  but  congratu- 
late herself  on  having  at  least  the  chance  of  wearing  it  under  a  brighter 
sky  than  this,  and  in  an  atmosphere  a  trifle  less  trying  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  human  nose. 

Judith  is  honestly  sorry  that  it  is  not  a  fine  day.  Mr.  Consi- 
dine's  enjoyment  is  of  value  in  her  eyes,  and  the  veriest  Mark  Tapley, 
if  sober,  would  find  enjoyment  beyond  his  powers  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  outward  things.  Balph  himself  cares  very  little  about  the 
pleasure  of  the  matter ;  he  is  going  not  because  he  much  cares  to  go, 
bat  because  he  has  always  gone  ever  since  ho  was  a  straight,  lithe, 
little  lad  of  six  years  old.  Is  he  not  vilely  borne  and  provincial, 
poor  fellow  ?  Perhaps,  were  he  to  declare  his  own  most  private  inclina- 
tions, you  might  find  that  he  would  rather  stay  at  home  and  see  that 
no  hann  came  to  either  quadruped  or  biped  residing  on  the  Farm,  by 
reason  of  the  strolling  tinkers  and  vagrants  now  infesting  the  land  ; 
but  let  his  feelings  on  this  score  be  what  they  may,  he  dutifully  keeps 
them  to  himself,  and  appears  ready  hatted  and  coated  for  a  start,  by 
balf-past  nine  of  the  clock. 

Juditli  thinks  he  is  rarely  good  to  see,  as  he  stands  there  on  the 
^oor-step  beneath  the  voluminous  cloud  of  old  man's  beard,  drawing 
on  a  pair  of  new  dogskin  gloves. 

*Let  me  get  you  a  flower  for  your  button-hole,  sir,'  says  she, 
looking  him  up  and  down  admiringly. 

*  Thanks  !*  eyeing  the  left  side  of  his  well-fitting  frock-coat.  '  I 
don't  much  care  about  that  sort  of  thing.' 

*  Still  it  looks  nice,  especially  on  festive  occasions;'  and  she 
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bnmea  out  into  a  little  greenhouse  full  of  bright-hued  flowering 
plants*  plastered  on  to  the  side  of  the  house  near  the  parlour  win- 
dow. He  follows  her,  and  stands  at  the  door  while  she  snips  here 
a  bit  of  green,  there  a  morsel  of  rnddy  geranium,  and  lastly  a  creamy- 
lipped  tea-rose  scarce  blown.  Then,  as  she  turns  herself  about 
bind  her  spoils  together,  he  says : 

'  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  going  by  myself.    I  made  so  sure  you*^ 
come  with  me,' 

She  stoops  down  to  pick  up  a  leaf  which  she  has  dropped. 

*  That  is  pretty,  isn't  it  ?'  and  she  holds  the  tiny  bouquet  up  for" 
his  inspection. 

He  looks  at  her  instead,  ever  so  graTely. 
'  Shall  I  pin  it  into  your  coat  ?' 

No  answer ;  he  is  now  staring  moodUy  at  the  leaf-strewn,  pot^ 
encumbered  floor.     She  repeats  her  inquiry. 

'Eh,  what  ?  O,  I  see  !   Thank  you !  *  fumbling  at  his  bntton-holej 

*  Let  me  do  it.     They  won't  stay  in  without  being  pinned.    Yon 
must  stoop  do^n,  please,*    She  has  to  raise  herself  on  tiptoe  as  it  is. 

'There!'    says  she,  when  the  flowers  are  firmly  fixed;  *  isn*1 
that  an  improvement  ?*  and  for  a  second,  her  hand  rests  on  his  breast  ^ 
another,  and  it  is  clasped  tightly  in  his  own,  so  tightly  that  her 
gers  feel  noinbed  and  crushed,  but  only  for  a  moment  as  it  werej 
then  he  turns  away,  and  walks  back  into  the  house. 

A  strange  light  flickers  in  bis  eyes  as  he  bids  her  good-bye— ^th^ 
dogcart  is  standing  at  the  hall-door — so  strange  indeed  that  she  nia| 
scarce  look  up  at  him  ;  but  though  she  does  not  care  to  look  him 
the  face,  she  looks  after  him  long  enough,  looks  after  him  as  longai 
he  may  be  seen,  looks  after  him  when  he  is  fairly  out  of  sight,  lookl 
after  him  as  though  he  were  the  ¥ery  goodliest  thing  that  she  is  ev< 
like  to  see. 

The  day  creeps  on  apace.  Jim  comes  in  at  twelve  o'clock  for  a 
glass  of  ale;  he  is  at  work  on  the  lawn,  brushing  up  leaves,  shearing 
grass  borders,  and  generally  pottering  about  weakly.  Mr.  Consid 
has  given  him  orders  to  keep  within  hail  of  the  womenkind  to-day3 

*  Bitter  wind,  'm/  says  he  to  Judith,  wiping  his  mouth  wit 
his  sleeve,  and  setting  down  the  glass  on  the  dresser,     '  I  ain*t 
bit  sorry  as  I  ain't  goin',' 

'  Nor  I,'  says  Eunice.    *  Maybe  it'll  be  a  deal  finer  to-morrof 
Is  Dnrran  gone  ?* 

*  I  a 'pose  *e  is  j  leastways  I  ain't  seen  'im  this  momin',' 
Judith  makes  no  remark  anent  this  stray  piece  of  information, 

and  Jim  shuffles  off  forthwith. 

Nothing  extra  domestic  occurs  until  about  half- past  four  in 
afternoon,  when  Jndith,  who  is  performing  her  after-dinner  toilett 
looks  out  of  her  lattice  window,  which  commands  a  view  of  tl 
drive,  and  sees,  not  without  surprise,  two  men,  one  with  a  brigl 
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oouiet  handkerchief  round  bis  neck,  and  yeUowish  gaiters  on  bis 

Ic^gs,  both  Bt range  to  Lotich,  as  far  as  8ho  can  make  out  at  that  dis- 

lAoeet  wmUdng  down  to  the  stables.     Now  she  knows  that  a  butcher 

ftad  grazier  with  whom  Mr.  Considlne  occasionally  does  business  has 

h^ea  expected  to  call  for  some  days  past  with  reference  to  the  pur- 

Amsb  and  removal  of  a  certain  white  calf,  which  is  ready  for  killing, 

pcKir  little  beast !  and  the  thought  strikes  her,  an  she  stands  there 

ecmsidemig  what  she  has  seen,  that  very  likely  these  men  may  be 

ibe  butcher  in  question  and  his  assistant.    Her  dress  is  not  properly 

on,  or  she  would  hasten  down -stairs  at  once  to  ascertain  the  exact 

stale  of  the  case,  for  her  master's  suspicions  have  somehow  got  into 

ber   head;  directly  she  is  in  some  degree  presentable,  however, 

away  she  runs  to  the  kitchen,  where  Eunice  is  ironing  aprons. 

*  Has  any  one  knocked  at  the  door  ?'  asks  she,  fastening  her 
band  BS  she  speaks. 

*  No,  'm,  not  as  I*ve  *eerd/  is  the  prompt  reply. 

'How  very  odd!  As  I  was  dressing,  I  saw  two  men,  something 
Eke  batchers  or  horse-dealers,  w^alk  down  the  diive  this  way,  and  I 
thnoght  they  must  be  come  to  see  the  calf.  I  wonder  whero  Jim  is;' 
perlorbedly.  The  idea  of  two  great  burly  wretches  in  ambush  oo 
llie  premises  is  not  pleasing  to  a  lone  female. 

*  Let's  ring  the  bell,*  suggests  Eunice;  and  forthwith  she  runs 
op  the  crooked  back  stairs,  and  tugs  away  lustily  at  a  stout  rope 

ktllached'to  a  bell  swung  on  cross  bars  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
fyiBcipally  nsed  to  summon  the  master  to  his  meals  when  he  is  out 
m§^  about  on  the  farm. 
_  ■"Ckng,  clang,  clang ;  they  wait  and  listen  nervously.  Eunice 
has  slipped  the  bolts  of  the  back  door  into  their  sockets ;  she  is  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  shaking  aD  over. 

*  Don't  be  so  frightened/  smiles  Judith,  trying  hard  to  seem 
grand  and  indifferent.  *  Here  comes  Jim,  Now  we  shall  hear  the 
rights  of  it ;'  and  she  opens  the  door. 

•^liat  is  it,  mum?'  says  Jim,  halting  on  the  threshold.  'I 
*eerd  the  bell,  and  so  I  rmmed  back  at  once ;  but  I  very  nigh  caught 
'em !'  grinning  eloquently. 

'  Caught  whom  ?'  asks  Judith  sharply. 

'Why,  two  tramps,  or  soment  o'  that  sort,  as  *adn*t  no  right  to 
be  a  pokin'  about  among  our  ricks  ;*  still  grinning. 

*  Poking  about  among  the  ricks  !    What  do  you  mean  ?* 
'  Why,  I'll  tell  yer,  mum.    I'd  been  down  in  the  long  meadow 

t  ckarin'  out  some  o*  them  nettles,  as  master  tell'd  me  to,  and  I 
was  jest  comin*  out  o*  the  gate  w  hen  I  caught  sight  of  a  feller  with 
%gin9  on  and  a  red  'andkercher  round  'is  neck  a  dodgin'  about  in 
the  rick^yard  ;  and  jest  as  I  was  about  to  holloa  at  uu,  out  fliea 
I  I  Jack»  and  barks  like  mad,  an*  with  that  up  comes  another  chap,  and 
tken  Beein'  of  me,  they  takes  to  their  'eels  down  the  road.    I  was  a 
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goin*  to  go  alter  *em,  but  you  rung  the  bell,  so  I  'ad  no  ctoice  but^ 
to  turn  back ;  and  that's  the  way  they've  got  ofl\  I  'spect,* 

Judith's  eyes  flit  hero  and  there,  as  is  their  wont  when  she 
thinking  very  fast. 

*  We  rang  because  I  saw  those  same  men  come  up  the  drive, 
I  didn't  like  their  looks/  says  she  at  length. 

'  H'm  !'  grunts  Jim.     *  Whatever  could  they  'ave  been  a  doinl 
of?' 

'  I  can't  think,  unless  they  were  after  the  fowls.' 

*  It  might  have  been  that,  or  they  might  *ave  been  layin'  a  bS 
o'  p'isoned  meat  for  the  dog ;'  scratching  his  head. 

Judith's  eyes  fix  on  his ;  that  last  supposition  strikes  her 
not  altogether  unlikely. 

*  Only,'  says    she    dubionsly,    '  I  don't  see    how    they,  being 
strangers,  should  know  there  was  a  dog  on  the  iarm.' 

*Lor,  *m,  there's  never  a  farm  without  a  dog  that  I  ever 'ee 
on.     Them  sort  'o  fellers  knows  that  well  enough,     I'll  jest  stej 
round,  and  see  if  I  can  find  anj'thing  near  'is  kennel.* 

'We'll  come  too,'  says  Eunice,  who  has  done  nothing  but  st 
and  gasp,  and  say,  *  0,  dear,  0!'  ever  since  Jim  began  his  tale 
horror.     '  I  couldn't  no  more  stay  in  this  house  alone  nor  I  cooll 
go  up  that  chimhley.' 

Jim  laughs,  and  they  all  three  set  out  forthwith.  When  the 
reach  the  rick-yard,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  he  discovered  of  i 
alimentary  nature,  either  human  or  canine,  not  even  a  bit  of  paper,] 
They  search  carefully  all  round  Jack's  kennel,  he  bemg  held  back  1 
his  chain  by  Jim  meanwhile ;  tltey  even  open  and  examine  his  moutli^ 
an  operation  of  no  small  delicacy,  but  no  traces  of  meat  can 
find;  and  Juditli  begins  to  hope  that  after  all  these  Buspicious4ook^ 
ing  visitors  of  theirs  may  be  only  a  couple  of  errant  and  innoceni 
tramps,  who  thought  to  take  a  short  cut  through  Mr,  Considine'lj 
fields  to  their  next  destination. 

*  I  don't  think  we'll  let  them  have  another  try  at  yon,  old  ma 
however,'  smUes  she^  patting  the  dog's  great  yellow  head.    *Supp08 
wo  keep  hkn  in  the  house,  Jim,  nntil  hie  master  gets  home  V 

'  Very  well,  'm/  replies  Jim  ;  *  maybe,  too,  you'll  feel  safer 
with  *im  nigh  at  hand*'    So  Jack  is  forthwith  loosed  from  his  kennel" 
and  led  akmg  by  Ins  chain  up  the  road. 

'  They  went  this  way,  didn't  they  ?'  inquires  Eunice,  looking 
right  and  left  fearfully. 

*  Yes,  they  went  this  way  sure  enough,' 
Here  Judith,  who  has  been  continuing  her  search,  her  eyes  bent 

on  the  ground,  suddenly  darts  at  a  bit  of  hro^n  stnff  lying  in  th^ 
road. 

*  Hold  him  tight  and  keep  his  head  up  J     I  believe  I've  got  it-' 
YeS;  and  there's  another  piece,  and  there's  another  T 
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<  What,  what !'  cries  Ennice.  '  Do  say,  please,  *m ;  I  feel  so 
awfol  bad.     O,  dear !'  and  she  clasps  her  hands  over  her  heart. 

'It*s  nothing  to  be  frightened  of.  It's  only  cat's  meat;'  and 
Miss  Scott  holds  up  three  tough  leathery  morsels  of  a  substance  not 
procurable  in  that  ilk. 

Jim  gazes  at  it  wonderstmck.  Jack  pricks  up  his  ears  and 
wags  his  tail  delightedly.  He  feuicies  it  is  some  extra  dainty  bonne 
bouche  for  his  dogship's  delectation.  '  You  see  you  were  right/ 
continaes  Judith ;  '  they  did  mean  to  poison  him,  the  wretches !  and 
they'd  haye  done  it,  too,  if  you  hadn't  disturbed  them  !' 

'So  I  'spects,'  says  Jim  sagely;  'now  I  wonder  'oo's  at  the 
bottom  of  that  ?' 

Judith  gropes  about  on  all  sides,  and  up  and  down  the  road,  but 
she  can  find  nothing  more. 

'  They'Te  taken  the  rest  away  with  them,  or  perhaps  these  bits 
are  sufficiently  doctored  to  be  deadly,'  observes  she,  skewering  them 
on  a  sharp  bit  of  wood  for  Mr.  Considine's  inspection.  Then  they  walk 
back  to  the  house,  talking  as  they  go  of  double  bars  and  bolts,  and 
bells  on  shatters,  and  sitting  up  all  night,  and  shooting  down  rob- 
bers right  and  left,  and  the  usual  extremely  uncomfortable  and 
lonp-garouish  improbabilities  which  are  prone  to  occur  to  the  mind 
of  man  and  woman  indiscriminately  in  the  like  emergencies. 

Chapter  VII. 

IN  A  MIST  OF  MISERIES. 

Now,  the  excitement  over,  and  quiet  time  for  reflection  aflforded 
her,  Judith  begins  to  feel  extremely  uneasy  concerning  that  unlucky 
speech  of  William  Durran's  on  Saturday  night,  about  poison  curing 
Jack  of  his  aggressive  propensities.  Twist  it  and  turn  it  as  she  may, 
reduce  it  to  the  merest  idle  verbiage,  divest  it  of  all  meaning,  it  still 
remains  a  distinctly  unlucky  speech,  now  that  it  has  taken  the  shape 
and  colour  of  actual  fact.  How  will  Mr.  Considine  regard  it,  if  it 
should  recur  to  his  memory,  as  recur  it  most  certainly  will,  sooner  or 
hiter  ?  How  can  he  regard  it,  save  as  the  indication  of  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  Durran  to  commit  this  very  act,  which  has  just  been 
committed  ?  And  then  Judith  knows  that  her  master  can  be  im- 
placable, can  be  even  cruel  when  he  chooses,  only  he  elects  to  con- 
sider what  she  calls  cruelty,  wholesome  severity.  He  has  never 
lied  this  man  whom  she  has  brought  into  the  place,  has  only  put 
np  with  him  to  oblige  her ;  now  his  dislike  will  blaze  up  into  vin- 
dictive animosity.  Ah,  she  may  well  await  Rali)h*s  coming  with 
an  anxious  heart.  And  in  her  own  mind  does  she  entirely  acquit 
lier  strange  acquaintance  of  all  knowledge  of  the  matter  ?  Who 
shall  say?  She  best  knows.  I  will  not  pry  into  her  painful 
thoughts — I  feel  too  sorry  for  her,  poor  distracted  creature  ! 
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Loud  sounds  Jack*s  bark  through  tho  house — he  is  chained  up 
in  the  halL  What  is  he  niakiDg  such  a  noiee  about  ?  Hark,  the 
dog-cart  wheels  crunch  the  gravel;  Mr.  Considine  is  shouting  'Jim!* 
One  harried  look  in  the  tiny  glass,  one  moment^s  delay — is  it  for 
prayer  ?  is  it  for  breath  ?— and  then  down  she  goes^  calm  and  self- 
posaessed  as  if  she  had  no  mind  to  be  tortured,  no  heart  to  be  broken, 
nothing  but  a  dainty  body  to  care  for,  and  a  ronnd  of  easy  daily 
tasks  to  do.  When  she  reaches  the  hall-door,  she  finds  that  Jim 
is  already  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  narrative. 

'  So  you*ve  been  frightened  out  of  your  wits  !*  says  Ralph,  turn- 
ing to  her  with  a  sorry  attempt  at  a  smite. 

He  looks  tired  and  haggard. 

*  Wo  have  had  a  small  excitement,  that  is  all,*  replies  she,  eyeJ 
inghis  faded  little  bouquet. 

*  I  hope  it  mayn*t  be  the  forerunner  of  a  greater  one/  is  th©l 
grave    rejoinder*     *  At    all  events,    I  should  like  to  know  exactly^ 
^hat  did  happen,*  and  pulling  ofi*  his  light-gi'ay  overcoat  he  follows 
her  into  the  hall, 

*  There  is  hardly  anything  to  tell,*  she  returns  carelessly, 
was  startled  by  seeing  two  strange  men  walk  down  the  drive  as  I  waa 
dressing,  and  I  went  down  to  see  if  they  had  called  at  the  back  door« ' 
I  thought  one  of  them  was  that  butcher  to  whom  you  had  promised  the 
calf.  When  I  fomid  Eunice  knew  nothing  about  them ^  I  rang  the  bell 
for  Jim  ;  he  said  he  had  just  seen  two  men  run  away  up  the  rick-yard  j 
fi-igbtened  by  Jack,    I  recognised  his  description  of  them.  We  went 
to  see  if  we  could  find  out  what  they  had  been  doing,  and  we  found 
these  bits  of  meat,*  going  to  the  sideboard,  and  pointing  to  th€ 
extemporised  skewer ;   *  and  that  is  all.* 

'  All  in  your  opinion,  I  daresay/  says  he,  smelling  at  the  meat. 
'  Why,  what  more  can  you  know  ?* 

*  Jack  wouldn't  have  barked  a  welcome  to  me  when  I  came  home 
if  he  had  eaten  that/  throwing  the  meat  back  upon  the  sideboard.   ^ 

*  Ib  it  rank  poison,  then  ?'  H 
'Yea.   Now,  look  here;  you've  got  eyes  in  your  head,  and  neither 

of  those  two  fools  in  the  kitchen  have ;  tell  me  what  one  of  those 
men  was  like  /  and  he  sets  her  before  him  as  he  might  a  child. 

Judith  feels  inclined  to  put  her  hands  behind  her  back,  she  has 
plenty  of  the  girl  in  her  yet ;  but  she  thinks  better  of  it,  and 
answers  him  as  gravely  as  a  judge,  or  rather  a  witness  under  cross- 
examination, 

*  One  man — I  didn't  take  any  notice  of  the  other— wore  yelIo¥ 
leggings,  and  a  red  handkerchief  round  his  throat/ 

Mr,  Considine  smiles.  *  I  thought  so,*  says  he.  '  Whom  do 
you  think  I  saw  last  in  that  fellow's  company?* 

She  cannot  speak,  her  tonmie  cleaves  unto  the  roof  of  her  mouth - 


ahe  knows  so  well  what  is  coming. 
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He   watches  her   downcast   face   awhile^   then  he  continoea : 

*  Well,  it  was  William  Durran  ;  he  was  with  him  on  the  racficourse/ 

She  awaja  to  aod  fro  like  a  stricken  creature  beneath  his  gaze. 

*  What*8  the  matter  ?*  cries  he,  catching  her  by  the  shoulder. 

*  What  is  that  to  you?' 

*  I  was  so  frightened,*  she  stammers,  '  and — and — * 
He  considers  her,  not  without  scorn. 

*  Yes/  porsaes  he,  *  I  Ve  caught  him  out  now ;  and  by  Heaven  he 
riuQ  know  what  I'm  made  of,  or  my  name's  not  Ralph  Considine !' 

His  passion  is  terrible.  She  shivers  as  though  his  breath  were 
the  keen  east  wind, 

*  You've  deceived  me  about  that  man,  somehow;  don't  try  to 
^eak, — you'll  lie.  I  don't  know  how  IVo  been  deceived,  but  I  have 
been  deceived  ;  and  I'll  punish  him  for  it;'  in  a  fierce  low  tone 
ihroagh  clenched  white  teeth. 

*  Why  not  punish  me  T  quite  bravely. 

*  Pmiish  you  !'  with  a  savage  tenderness,  tenderer  than  the  softest 
VQcda. 

Sie  stands  meek  and  white  and  weak  before  him.  She  knows 
her  own  heart  then.  There  is  silence  between  them  for  a  while. 
When  Mr.  Considine  speaks  again,  ho  is  practical  common  sense 
itself. 

*  Tell  Jim  to  ask  Jenkins  to  sleep  here  to-night,  and  let  us  have 
■npper  at  once,*  says  he. 

She  departs  on  other  feet  than  hers,  for  she  is  far  away — in 
Tartarus,  in  the  moon,  not  in  the  White  Farm,  at  all  events* 

Scarce  a  word  is  uttered  by  either  of  them  at  supper.  Eunice 
wonders  what  has  come  to  them  both>— to  her  master,  so  stem,  so 
dent;  to  Miss  Scott,  so  pale,  so  self-constrained.  After  supper  there 
is  no  walk«  no  talk,  nothing  hut  smoke  and  dreai^  work- — fancy-work, 
tkit  cruellest  of  work.  At  last  Judith  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  she 
niAes  out  into  the  garden,  hatless,  shawUess,  anythiug  is  better — 
eten  the  drizzling  rain,  which  has  just  begun  to  fall — than  that  ter- 
rible lack  of  sound,  that  infinitude  of  stitches  ;  she  strays  away  down 
the  quasi  •shrubbery  in  which  she  once  held  converse  with  the  man 
wliohas  T^Tought  her  this  bitter  misery.  She  finds  herself  opposite 
the  summer-house ;  she  enters  it  and  sits  do\\n  on  one  of  the  rough 
wooden  benches,  and  leans  her  bead  on  her  hands,  and  stares  out 
Ticautly  at  the  gray-black  masses  of  cloud  banked  up  in  the  east. 
The  night  comes  on,  the  raindrops  patter  down  from  leaf  to  leaf, 

vviad  howls  and  rages  round  about  her  place  of  refuge;  still 
^^t  sits  on,  regardless  of  aE  savo  her  oivn  exceeding  heaviness  of 
soul.  Suddenly  light  woman's  steps  come  pit-pat  down  the  walk. 
h  is  Eunice  with  an  umbrella.  She  has  her  bonnet  on,  she  seems 
to  have  been  into  the  viHage^gossiping  of  course. 

^laeter  sent  me  to  look  for  you,  'm,  and  to  say  as  if  you*d  no  ob- 
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jection,  would  you  mind  comin*  in,  as  *e  wants  to  *ave  the  *ouse  locked 

up  early  to-night  7'  This  she  says  standirg  at  the  snmnier-house  door. 

'  Yery  well ;'    ever  so  wearily,     *  Where  have  you  been  to  ?* 

*  I've  been  to  mother's,  *m.  And,  what  do  you  think?  that  there 
Bill  Durran  ain*t  'ome  from  the  races  yet!' 

!Miss  Scott  makes  no  remark.  She  feels  as  though  a  thunder- 
bolt miglit  be  on  its  way  to  destroy  her,  and  she  would  not  stir  an 
inch  to  got  out  of  its  path, 

'  Jenkins  he  come,  and  'e  'ave  got  'is  gun  with  un,  and  so  'ave 
Jim  'is  !'  says  Eimice,  but  the  words  sound  Uke  letters,  they  have 
no  sense  nor  meaning. 

A  few  seconds  more  and  they  are  inside  the  house.     Mr,  Com 
dine  receives  them.     His  face  is  cold  and  hard. 

*  You  can  go  to  your  rooms  at  once,*  says  he.     *  You  will  o^ 
ho  in  the  way  down-stairs/ 

*  Good-night,  sir,'  reply  they  meekly ;  and  forthwith  retreat  ini 
the  kitchen,  there  to  hght  their  candles,  and  betake  themselves  If 
the  back  staircase  to  their  own  apartments  ;  one  of  them  to  sleij 
despite  her  terror,  one  of  them  to  stay  awoke  despite  her  courage* 

Chapter  Vni.  j 

AT  LAST*  ' 

By  ten  o'clock  the  rain  and  rain-clouds  are  alike  no  more,  am 
the  three-quarter  moon  shines  whitely  from  a  star-bejewelled  firmi 
ment  upon  the  still  drenched  earth.  Judith  opens  her  window  evi 
so  noiselessly,  blows  out  her  candle,  and  sits  down  upon  the  windovi 
seat  to  gaze  her  full  upon  the  ioveliness  of  the  placid  night.  Thea 
is  a  halmy  odour  of  damp  mould,  of  dewy  leaves,  and  slumheroQ 
flowers  abroad ;  there  is  a  heavenly  calm  about  the  scene.  O,  th| 
she  were  dead,  and  this  were  Paradise  \  The  big  tears  gather  in  hi 
duU  gray  eyes  as  she  thinks  that  thought,  for  she  is  indeed  weary  fl 
her  sick  life. 

Without  being  told,  she  knows,  somehow,  that  Ralph  is  keepii]{ 
watch  below,  and  the  knowledge  holds  her  wakeful.  She  hears  Jii 
and  Jenkins  shutting  shutters  which  are  not  shut  in  general,  an 
which  creak  rustily  on  Iheir  hinges ;  she  hears  doors  locked,  no^ 
here,  now  there,^ — she  hears  the  scroop  of  huge  nailed  boots  on  th 
kitchen  floor, — then  she  hears  the  dining-room  door  close  detei-miis 
ately,  and  she  says  to  hei-self,  *  The  night  has  begnn^the  night  ha 
begun  !" 

How  long  she  sits  at  her  open  window  with  a  great  red  shaipi 
drawn  closely  round  her,  she  can  scarce  tell,  for  she  has  forgotten  t 
wind-up  her  watch  ;  the  kitchen  clock  strikes  anything,  just  accord 
ing  to  its  own  wayward  fancy,  and  the  church  clock  happens  to  fa 
under  repaii\     The  weird  white  owls  resident  in  an  ivied  beech-tri 
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liy  the  stables,  Bkmck  by  lightning  long,  long  ago,  when  Balph's 
gnndfkther  was  a  youngster  in  bine  jacket  with  gilt  buttons,  toIu- 
minoQS  mffles  and  nankeen  breeches,  sail  to  and  fro  among  the  trees, 
booiiiig  dismally  every  now  and  then ;  the  moon  sinks  lower  in  the 
sky,  the  milky  way  floats  tremnlous  before  her  tired  eyes,  she  has 
much  ado  to  keep  them  open  at  all,  indeed ;  her  head  sinks  back 
against  the  wall,  her  hands  fall  powerless  on  her  lap,  she  is — Hist ! 
a  rustle  amidst  the  shrubs.  She  struggles  hard  to  conquer  sleep — a 
mii£9ed  tread,  a  whisper.    Yes,  a  whisper !     Ah  !  she  is  wide  awake 
Oiongh  now ;  noiselessly  as  a  shadow  she  draws  herself  back  iiito 
the  room.      Her  window  is  so  embowered  in  creeping  roses  and 
honeysuckles  that  at  night  it  is  scarcely  visible  from  the  ground. 
They  will  not  notice  that  it  is  open.     Listening  breathlessly  she 
hears  these  stealthy  trespassers  creep,  creep  away,  round  the  house ; 
the  parlour  window  is  the  object  of  their  search,  she  feels  assured ; 
it  Ues  near  to  the  ground;  a  man  might  easily  step  in  at  it  if 
once  the  shutters  were  unclosed — and  Ealph  is  its  sole  guardian. 
Balph*s  very  life  is  in  danger !     He  may  be  asleep,  he  may  be  in- 
efficiently armed.    Quick  as  thought  she  is  out  upon  the  landing, 
light  as  a  breath  she  hurries  down  the  stairs,  across  the  hall; 
Jack  growls  at  her  in  his  sleep.     Her  hand  is  on  the  door,  there 
is  a  sound  within  of  parting  bolts,  of  falling  glass ;  a  movement,  a 
step  forward,  and  the  detonating  crack  of  a  revolver. 

One  second,  and  Judith  bursts  into  the  room.  What  does  she 
see  ?  Ealph  Considine,  the  discharged  firearm  in  his  hand,  his  face 
eager  to  ferocity,  bending  forward  to  look  at  a  heap  of  something 
lying  crumpled  up  on  the  flower-bed  beneath  the  window,  out  of  which 
protrude  two  bony  hands  clutching  the  window  sill,  with  the  desperate 
energy  of  direful  agony. 

*  Who  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?'  exclaims  she,  rushing  forward,  her 
red  shawl  trailing  at  her  heels. 

*  A  scoundrel  who  has  got  his  deserts  !*  answers  Ralph  grimly. 
*  Go  and  tell  Jim  and  Jenkins  to  come  here  and  help  to  lift  the 
beast  in.' 

She  stares  at  him  with  horror-dilated  eyes. 

'  But  who  is  it  ?'  she  reiterates.  *  Poor  wTctch  !  Hark,  how  he 
groans !'  and  she  steps  fearfully  forward.  At  her  voice,  the  would- 
be  burglar,  with  one  convulsive  effort,  which  dyes  all  his  right 
sleeve  crimson,  contrives  to  raise  his  tortured  face. 

*  Will !'  she  cries,  •*  Will !'  and  her  voice  is  shrill  with  pain. 
Back  he  falls,  his  hands  unloose  their  slippery  hold ;  there  are 

five  bloody  finger  marks  where  the  right  has  been. 

Ralph  looks  at  her  in  silence. 

She  looks  at  him,  defiantly,  reproachfully. 

'Go  and  call  the  men,'  says  he  at  length  ;  and  she  goes  with- 
out a  word. 
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By  this  time  all  the  housekold  is  astir,  and  ©Tery  one  is  brimful 
of  valour  aod  big  worils ;  tliere  ia  no  need  for  Miss  Scott  to  te" 
what  sbe  lias  seen  ;  shot  biirglara  are  as  plentiful  as  apricots. 

*I  ueTer  thought  as  that  there  chap  were  up  to  much  good  !* 
remarks  Jim  sourly,  when  poor  miserahle  William  Diirran  is  at 
lengtli  hoisted,  limp,  bleeding,  groaning,  and  insensible,  on  to  the 
cooch  in  the  parlt>iu%  as  pitiable  a  specimen  of  sinning,  misguided, 
ruined  humanity  an  can  bo  wx41  conceived. 

Judith  is  hovenng  meanwhile  about  the  door,  Eunice  at  hd 
elbow.  She  can  neither  go  away  up-stairs,  nor  bring  herself  t 
enter  the  room  wherein  he  lies. 

'I'm  glad  we  caught  'im  !*  goes  on  Jim  ;  Judith  can  see  him 
grinning  in  her  mind.     *  What  do*ee  mean  to  do  to  *im,  maister?' 

*  Have  him  tried  at  the  sessions/  responds  Ralph  promptly,! 
'  Now,  Jenkins,  start  off  at  once  for  the  doctor,  and  bring  him  back! 
with  you  if  you  can,     Where's  Miss  Scott  *?'  eomiug  to  the  door. 

*  I  am  here  I*  she  answei*s,  holding  tight  on  to  the  banisters  ; 
she  is  sick  and  giddy. 

^  Come  and  see  what  you  can  do  for  this  fellow.  You  ought 
to,  you  know,  as  you  brought  him  here !'  Mr.  Considine'a  tone 
and  the  mocking  devilry  of  his  eyes  are  not  pleasant  to  hear  or  see. 

She  gathers  herself  together  as  it  were  by  dint  of  sheer  force,! 
and  follows  him  into  the  room,  glancing  tearfully  at  the  pallid  blood- 
bedaubed  creature  lying  upon  the  horsehaii*  sofa.     Jim  and  Jenkina. 
shuffle  out, 

Mr.  Considine  shuts  the  door,  and  takes  a  bottle  of  brandy" 
from  tho  sideboard  cupboard. 

'Don't  give  him  any  while  I'm  here!*  says  Judith  quickly; 
cutting  up  a  piece  of  old  linen,  which  she  has  found  in  her  work- 
basket,  into  wide  bandages  as  well  as  she  can  with  her  shaking 
hands, 

■  Why?*  asks  her  master  sharply. 

'  I  couldn't  bear  him  to  speak  to  me  !' 

'Judith  !'  exclaims  he,  catching  hold  of  her  arm  as  she  passea 
him,  'what  is  that  man  to  you  ?     I  will  know.     You  shall  tell  mef 
DOW,  at  once ! '  ^ith  a  subdued  vehemence  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

She  looks  to  right  and  left  hke  a  hunted  thing, 

'  He  is  your  lover,  your  husband  ?' 

She  starts  as  though  he  had  struck  her.  A  vivid  duah  incama*' 
dines  her  face  from  brow  to  chin. 

*  He  is  your  husband  ?'  he  repeats,  giving  her  a  httlc  shake. 

*  He  is  my  brotlier  !  I  was  so  food  of  him  ;  I  never  thought 
he  was  really  wicked,' 

'  Your  brother  !*  and  a  pause,  *  Judith,  you  are  telling  me  the 
truth — as  you  live,  you  are  telling  me  the  truth  T  and  his  dark  keei 
face  grows  fiercely  earnest. 
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*  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  !'  says  she,  quite  simply. 
He  lets  go  her  arm,  and  turns  away  to  the  open  window.    Small 
need  haye  they  of  speech ! 

Chapter  IX. 

HE  CLOTHED  HER  WHITE  AND  RED. 

Tek  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  doctor  has  been  and 
gone.  William  Scott  will  live.  His  wound  is  only  painful,  not 
dangerous.  '  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  see  Melbourne 
yet/  avers  Sir  Medicus.  So  Mr.  Considine  tells  Judith  after  that 
worthy  gentleman's  departure ;  tells  her  in  a  would-be  careless  way 
as  she  searches  in  the  stone  parloar-cupboard  for  some  farinaceous 
sdbfitance  whereof  the  prisoner  is  ordered  to  partake  in  an  hour's 
time. 

*  I  am  sorry  he  will  get  well,'  says  she  quietly,  measuring  out 
a  teacupfdl  of  small  white  grain. 

*  You  needn't  be.' 

She  looks  up  questioningly. 

*  I  don't  mean  to  prosecute  him,'  observes  Ralph,  swinging  a 
htmting-crop  he  has  in  his  hand  to  and  fro  by  the  lash. 

She  is  silent  awhile.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster  of  ingrati- 
tude ?  Then  she  says  hardly,  '  There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see 
why  you  should  not  punish  him  for  trying  to  rob  you.' 

*  He  is  your  brother.' 
'Yes;  but—' 

'  Judith,  don't  you  know  that  I  love  you  T 

Does  she  know  it,  I  wonder,  that  the  glad  blood  rushes  up  so 
joyously  to  her  pale  cheeks  and  broad  low  brow  ? 

He  lays  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder ;  it  is  shaking,  shaking  with 
a  strong  man's  passion.  He  has  held  her  sacred.  Yes  ;  even  in 
his  thoughts  until  this  overwhelming  hour ;  but  now  he  knows  her 
as  she  is — the  only  woman  he  has  ever  cared  for,  the  only  woman  who 
shall  ever  be  his  wife. 

'Judith,'  says  he  so  softly  that  she  scarce  knows  his  voice,  and 
yet  she  thinks  she  knows  it  pretty  well,  *  look  up  at  me,' — and 
she  does  look  up  at  him  shyly,  with  sweetest  eyes — *  my  darling  !' 
and  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms,  and  holds  her  tight.  A  great 
I)ain  arises  in  her  heart,  a  strange  delicious  pain  such  as  it  were 
well  to  die  of,  she  fancies,  if  only  grace  were  given  one. 

*  Don't  kiss  me,  dear,'  whispers  she  ;  *  I  will  call  you  dear  just 
out!  I  am  not  good  enough  for  you  to  kiss.' 

But  he  kisses  her  again.     He  is  Her  Master  still. 
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TffE  '  old  story'  has  been  banded  down  unchanged ;  but  the  Ian* 
gnage  in  which  it  m  uttered  has  undergone  many  modificationS|  ^ 
adapting  itself  to  the  varying  phases  of  social  tisago  and  the  con-^ 
straining  influence  of  fashion^      Thns,  in  the  days  of  chivaln^  thq 
enamonred  knight  borrowed  the  phraseology  of  the  touroament  wheU 
be  would  apostropbiae  bia  mistress,  and  deemed  no  enterprise  too 
perilous  which  could  van  her  fayonr.     The  Cmsader  belieyed  that^ 
'there  is  no  love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man'i 
commendation  with  woman  than  the  report  of  valour/     And  nation* 
stood  in  arms  against  nation  *  for  the  honour  of  the  ladies.*     While 
the  Troubadour,  applautling  the  spirit  of  tboso  days,  sang : 

*  Les  chev&liers  mieux  en  valoit^nt, 
Leg  datues  meiUeures  ^toieuf, 
Et  plus  ehaetement  en  vjvoient/ 

When  religious    asceticism  was  the  rule,  tbo  love-sick  swain* 
wore  the  weeds  of  penitence  j   and  when  it  was  the  mode  for  pil- 
grims to  travel  through  the  land,  he  set  forth,  staff  in  hand,  to  seel 
some  knight  well-read  in  the  heart's  lore,  whose  mature  wisdos 
might  suggest  some  advice  to  meet  bis  case.     But  among  all  thi 
methods  by  which  it  was  deemed  that  the  coy  god  might  be  won 
retained,  perhaps  the  most  curious  was  the  employment  of  love-^ 
philters,  by  which  it  was  believed  that  the  most  obdurate  heo 
could  be  softened. 

The  philter  {the  ^iXr^ou  of  the  Greeks)  was,  as  its 
implies,  a  love-potion;  and  since  'all  is  fair  in  love  and  w*ar,'  ii 
was  looked  on  as  a  recognised  weapon,  not  only  to  be  used  bui 
also  to  be  guarded  against.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  applying 
aXt£i(^«(>/iaica  {counter-cbarms),  which,  when  employed  with  tl 
cabalistic  songs  prescxibed  for  the  occasion,  were  sure  of  success  J 
unless  a  more  powerful  one  of  the  order  should  counteract  the  spells 
of  the  oflaciating  witth,  Tbe  ingretiicnts  mingled  in  a  love-potion 
were  such,  that  it  may  well  have  tasked  all  the  gallantry  of  a  reHH 
luctant  lover  to  accept  the  prolTered  cup.  Some  of  the  components^ 
mofit  in  favour  were  the  bones  of  toads  and  snakes,  a  portion  of 
the  forehead  of  a  new-born  foul,  called  '  bippomanes,*  the  feather 
of  a  night-hawk,  the  blood  of  doves,  bones  torn  from  the  mouth 
famishing  dogs,  and  the  strands  of  the  rope  with  which  a  man  had 
hanged  himself.*  Among  such  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  materialffj 
gome  must  have  bad  injurious  properties.  /\jid^  either  in  gratifica* 
♦  Homo*",  In  OxnidinrtK 
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tion  of  private  hate,  or  to  make  good  their  reputation  from  time 
to  time  among  their  yotaries,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  dealers 
in  magic  to  prepare  a  decoction  which  should  arrest  the  reason  or 
eren  the  flow  of  life ;  such  as  the  witch  of  Vesuvius  prepared  for 
Glaacas. 

So  great  was  the  encouragement  given  to  this  nefarious  traffic, 
that  it  produced  a  regular  profession,  well  skilled  to  cull  the  spotted 
henbane  and  dig  the  hemlock's  root.  From  her  evil  preeminence, 
Locnsta,  the  poisoner  of  Britannicus,  gave  her  name  to  the  trade, 
and  taught  the  matrons  of  Home  how  to  distil  the  toad  and  poison- 
ous mushroom  m  their  husbands'  cup,  so  that  the  disordered  brain 
might  wander.* 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Thessalians  held  the  first  place  as  ma- 
gicians ;  and  it  was  believed  that  they  had  power  even  to  draw 
down  the  moon  by  their  incantations.  Li  Italy,  the  Marsians,  who 
derived  their  power  from  the  son  of  Circe,  were  deemed  the  most 
potent,  and  many  instances  are  related  of  their  skill. 

We  must  not  stray  into  the  field  of  ordinary  poisoning,  which 
▼as  so  fashionable  among  the  patrician  ladies  of  Borne  as  to  call  for 
special  legislation  in  the  Lex  Cornelia  against  all  who  sold,  bought, 
or  prepared  noxious  drugs,  but  confine  ourselves  to  what  may  be 
called  love-philters,  i.e.  potions  administered,  or  incantations  per- 
formed, for  the  purpose  of  exciting  or  retaining  love ;  and  under  this 
citegory,  it  will  be  seen  that  luckless  husbands,  whose  afiections 
were  supposed  to  be.  straying,  were  not  exempt  from  danger.     It  is 
upon  this  that  the  tragic  story  of  Dejanira  is  founded,  who,  becom- 
ing jealous  of  lole,  sent  to  her  husband,  Hercules,  the  robe  steeped 
in  the  blood  of  Nessus,  which  the  crafty  centam*  gave  her,  bidding 
her  take  this  profit  of  his  last  passage  across  the  river  over  which 
he  was  bearing  her,  that  it  might  prove  to  her  a  soothing  charm  over 
the  mind  of  Hercules,  so  that  when  he  looked  on  any  other  woman 
he  might  not  feel  more  afiection  for  her  than  for  his  lawful  wife. 

Horace  describes  the  method  by  which  witches  prepared  a 
kTe-charm  by  burying  the  body  of  a  child  in  the  ground.  The  head 
being  left  exposed,  food,  changed  three  times  in  the  day,  was  placed 
before  the  famishing  victim  ;  then,  when  life  had  become  slowly  ex- 
tinct, the  parched  liver  was  removed  and  carefully  guarded  as  a 
charm  of  peculiar  potency.  Theocritus  supplies  us  with  a  recipe  so 
accurately  described  that  it  may  be  worth  recounting.  The  slighted 
inaiden,  complaining  that  her  lover  liad  deserted  her,  prepares  '  a 
poisonous  brewage,*  with  which  she  bids  her  attendant  smear  the 
threshold  of  his  door.  Having  wreathed  a  bowl  with  fine  purple 
^ool,  she  whirls  the  wheel,  casting  meantime  a  handful  of  barley- 
Dieal  upon  the  fire,  that  so  the  faithless  lover's  bones  may  waste 
away ;  whirling  the  wheel  again,  she  burns  a  sprig  of  laurel,  that, 
♦  Juvenal,  Sfitire.'^; 
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as  the  crackling  leaves  coDsume,  so  his  flesh  may  burn  ;  then  she  | 
moves  the  wheel  once  more,  she  melts  wax  upon  the  flames,  that  i 
her  stubborn  lover  may,  in  like  manner,  melt.  How  great  is  the  ] 
faith  she  places  in  these  arts  we  gather  from  her  love-sick  ravings. 
*  Whom  sought  I  not  ?'  she  exclaims*  *  What  magic-dealing  crone  ] 
ied  not  ?'     And  again  : 

That  chest  h&s  dnigs  fihal!  make  him  feel  my  rage  ; 
The  iirt  I  learn' d  from  rni  Asi^yriati  sage.* 

La  addition  to  the?e  methods  for  awakening  a  reciprocal  passion^  j 
images  of  wax  were  formed,  under  the  belief  that  whatever  impress  j 
the  plastic  material  received  would  be  communicated  to  the  person 
farm  it  bore.     And  when  it  was  desired  to  soften  one  heart) 

render  the  other  obdurate,  clay  and  wax  were  exposed  at  the  { 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  are  engaged  in  sweeping  clean  thd] 
iobvebs  which  time  and  fancy  have   hung  on  many  a  cherished  { 
rVp  it  seems  strange  to  reflect  that  the  belief  in  this  black  art 
bftTe  been  handed  down  through  so  many  generations.     The 
swAin  was  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  *  wise  woman'   to  J 
wlml  medicine  would  induce  his  *light-heerd  mistress'  to  look] 
OB  kia  suit.  And  the  forlorn  maiden,  who  had  cast  her  affec- 
snpercilious  Adonis,  repaired,  with  beating  heart  and] 
lag  of  guilt,  to  the  magiciun^s  cave,  to  obtain  the  mystic  i 
ThtHkp  trembling,  but  lu'ged  on  by  the  prize  to  be  won, 
pefchance  of  more  importance  in  her  eyes,  to  be  torn  i 
V»  BiaL  she  would  present  the  cup  to  her  lover,  as  Nj 
Ibe  draught  to  Glaucns, 

be  who  suffer  from  unref|mted  love,  and  arc  deprived  | 
of  oblAliuug  it,  let  them  take  comfort  from  the  words  ^ 
filnelor^    who,  denouncing   as  criminal  the    use  of) 
^wbieb  cause    paleness,*  bids  his  disciples  bear  inj 
9  »  na  virtue  in  the  herbs  of  Medea,  nor  in  Marsian  ^ 
mli^c  notes,  to  make  the  flickering  flame  ofloTe 
ibwn  the  poison-cup  which  would  substitute  the  J 
tor  the  flames  of  Venus*.     Would  yon  avoid  1 
^gsk  still  in  the  sunlight  of  your  mistress's 
worthy  to  be  loved,  and  trust  not  alone  in  i 
hiw  the  ill'favonred  Ulysses,  with  his  fluent  | 
Citypso's  heart ;  and  how  she  bid  him  tell 
tfe  «toy  *>f  bis  woes,  and   trace  with  mimic 
:3tt  the  sai^d  of  the  sea,  which  she  implored  | 

^  ^ttfily  is  fleeting.     The  violets  and  lilies  j 
fii  the  pink  rose  has  fallen,  there  re- 
^  bore  it. 

HENRY  SNBTD. 
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BY  FREDERICK  TALBOT 
AUTHOR  OP  *  THB  WINNING  HAZARD/  *  JACK  PUOH'S  LEGACY,'  ETC. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

*  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Hakes  the  night  morning  and  the  noontide  night.* 

Patty  Robinson  had  not  been  mistaken.  It  was  in  truth  Lacy 
who  had  gone  ont  so  early  that  morning,  and  her  destination  was 
Fenton's  Hotel,  where  Sir  Pantlin  and  the  archdeacon  were  stay- 
ing. The  place  had  been  wrapped  in  deep  slumber  when  she  reached 
ii ;  the  earliest  chambermaid  had  not  begun  to  stir,  Boots  was  im- 
mersed in  sleep,  the  night  porter  had  gone  home  to  bed,  and  as  yet 
none  of  the  myrmidons  of  day  had  made  their  appearance.  Lucy 
ma  perplexed  and  terrified  at  this  obstacle.  How  could  she  wake 
this  sleeping  house,  and  rouse  their  dull  unsympathetic  souls  to 
liesr  her  story  ? 

As  she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  bell  that  was  marked  'Night 
beD/  half-frightened  and  half-resolved,  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall 
mftn  in  black  came  out.  With  vacant  dreamy  eyes  and  head  bowed 
down  between  his  shoulders,  he  passed  by  Lucy  without  taking  any 
notice  of  her,  and  walked  slowly  away.  It  was  the  archdeacon, 
John's  father,  going  out  for  his  accustomed  morning  walk,  that  all 
this  toil  and  trouble  hadn't  put  him  off"  from.  Lucy  ran  after  him 
and  stopped  him.  When  he  recognised  her,  a  puzzled  pained  ex- 
pression came  across  his  face. 

*I  have  something  to  tell  you,*  began  Lucy,  'that  you  must 
hear.  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  but  I  can  do 
no  other — I  must  speak.  Your  son  came  to  our  place  that  night, 
ind  he  never  left  it.  And  Edward  knows  where  he  is,  and  he  is 
gone — run  away!' 

*  Who,  John  ?'  cried  the  archdeacon,  his  face  brightening  up* 
*l8  that  really  so — is  the  boy  safe  ?* 
Lucy  shook  her  head. 

*No,  I  don't  mean  that.  Edward  has  run  away — that  looks 
like  guilt.     0,  what  shall  I  do  ?' 

*My  dear  child,'  said  the  archdeacon,  coming  to  a  full  stop  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  '  this  is  very  sad.     Do  you  mean  to  say 
Uiat  you  suspect  your  brother — your  own  brother  ?' 
Tbod  Skbiss,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXU. 
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as  the  crackEng  leaves  consume,  so  his  flesh  ma* 
moves  the  wheel  once  more,  she  melts  wax  upu' 
her  fitiiblmrn  lover  may,  in  like  manner,  melt, 
faith  she  places  in  these  arts  T?e  gather  from 
'  Whom  sought  I  not?'  she  exclaims.    *  Wl 
consulted  not  7'     And  again  : 

*'  Tbat  chest  has  drugs  aliall  make  bi 
The  art  T  learo'd  from  im  AgsyrlA; 

In  addition  to  these  methods  for  u 
images  of  wax  were  formed,  under  1 1 
the  plastic  material  received  waulil   1 
whose  form  it  bore.     And  when  it 
and  render  the  other  obdurate »  »1 
same  time. 

In  these  days,  when  so  nianv 
cobwebs  which  time  and  fun* 
theorj',  it  seems  stran*r^  tc  ^   ^ 
should  have  been  ban  I 
slighted  swain  was    i 
learn  what  medicine 
kindly  on  his  suit.   A  > 
tions  on  some  snpcn  : 
strange  sense  of  guilt 
draught.     Then,  f* 
or,  what  was  p«:^ 
from  her  ri 
administeri 

It  any  ti 
of  fheso  ' 
ofilie 
those  ] 
mind  V. 
spells  I 
bnri 

m 

ih. 

fllN 


lowing  that 


'i-i  <^iste 


1{ 
iliit  hotcl^ 

reached  the 
iiVsifUy  along  towa 
rtAtn  amount  of  disc 
M  it  was  with  tho  ard 

V9  see  you  looking  so  we 
CIS  off  betimes  tkls  mc 
spoken  to  *em.     But 
yoa*II  tell  me  wheroj 


art 
fain 
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jBf  ta  the  archdeaeon. 

*  Yes.  indeed^  I  think  so. 
mi  Loey  slowly,  *  on  his 
Jefcn,  because  I  have  seen 
i  t»  that  was  his ;  bnt  I 
tfir  me  to  speak.' 
fceting  at  her  in  a  quiet 
■ly  the  noble  Roman.  TM 
Sw&nte,  miss,  if  you  plea 
t  idfoiUy  made  himself  ] 
ii  lier  lover's  disappea 
t  m  a  dream.  What  had 
ir»  the  man  had  told  her, 
«kked  and  miserable  as  she 
at  home  seemed  quiet 
household  matters. 
Ilided  and  unloaded* 

was  working  in  their  live 
at  last.     Nothing  whatei 
4f  fogitlTes  or  police,  of  Jol 
to  and  bo  in  front  of  1 
had  be^  beating 
Mlkong  else  different  at  £t) 
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:>  wonderful  qaietade  and  stillness.     As  night  came 

'  slie  wonld  go  and  visit  the  old  warehouse.     But 

It  was  nowhere  to  be  found.     In  her  heart 

^■1  not  get  into  the  place.     The  thought 

i  iMoni  struck  her  with  horror,  and  yet 

=      '  ;nnl  visit  it.     It  was  well  that  she  had 

'Mock  Lucy  went  to  her  own  room  to  bed. 

..   ill  lie  respite  in   sleep  from  the  troubles  that 

Siir  i\U\  not  undress,  however,  but,  slipping  off  her 

.   v.a*  Iior  shoulders  a  loose  wrapper  and  laid  down  on 

:^iiO  could  not  sleep.     To  close  her  eyes  seemed  to  be 

■;  all  kiiitls  of  uncanny  dismal  thoughts  to  nm  riot  in  her 

i :  ..\.     The  stillness  and  quietude  and  darkness  soothed  her,  how- 

K  ■■•■:■,  into  a  sort  of  lethargy.    She  was  aroused  ere  long  by  a  curious 

u.  iiiieJ  sound  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

What  it  was  she  could  not  for  a  long  time  make  out.     At  last  it 

resolved  itself  into  this — ^the  baying  and  howling  of  a  dog. 


Chapter  XXIV. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

The  Reverend  John  Jones,  left  once  more  to  silence  and  soli- 
tude, began  to  feel  languor  and  somnolence  creeping  over  him,  with 
t  sense  of  hopelessness  and  indifference  to  whatever  might  betide. 
His  head  ached,  his  brow  burned,  his  throat  was  parched ;  he  was 
ihogether  iU  and  miserable.  True  that  his  situation  was  not  so 
deplorable  as  it  had  been  before  his  enemy  had  visited  him.  He 
had  no  longer  any  fear  of  personal  violence.  He  was  well  provided 
irith  food  and  drink.  He  had  a  palliasse  and  some  blankets  to  re- 
pose npon.  The  vault  in  which  he  was  confined  was  dry  and  cool. 
Toong  Hulse,  with  strange  thoughtfulness,  had  even  brought  him 
t  newspaper  to  read  as  well  as  a  supply  of  candles.  It  was  in 
John's  nature  to  take  an  easy  hopeful  view  of  matters  and  accom- 
aodLte  himself  to  circumstances,  and  this  disposition  reasserted 
itidf  after  the  first  moment  of  depression.  He  adjusted  his  candle 
orefbllyy  laid  himself  down  on  his  mattress  with  a  bumper  of  sherry- 
nd-water  by  his  side,  and  composed  himself  comfortably  to  read 
Idmself  to  sleep. 

The  newspaper  contained  an  account  of  his  own  mysterious  dis- 
qpearance.  That  amused  and  interested  him.  Ho  felt  rather 
littered  that  he  was  the  subject  of  such  interest  and  speculation. 
fiat  he  was  very  weary  and  tired,  and  presently  fell  fast  asleep. 
When  he  awoke  he  felt  rested  and  refreshed.  His  head  was  bet- 
iet,  and  he  was  altogether  stronger  and  more  capable.  He  had  no 
of  telling  the  time  or  reckoning  the  hours  of  his  captivity, 
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bat  it  was  not  so  completely  dark  as  it  had  been.     There  was  some 
commTird cation  with  the  outward  aii%  probably  through  the  Tanlt« 
roof,  mid  a  faint  ghramer  of  daylight  somehow  filtered  through. 

With  renewed  streDgth,  however,  came  a  strong  desire  for 
liberty  and  impatience  of  his  captivity— a  longing  for  his  own  com 
fortable  room,  his  bath  and  toilet  re(|uisites — a  feeling  of  dirt  ani 
grousiness.  | 

To  dissipate  these  thoughts,  the  cmrate  of  St,  SaveaU's  took  ti 
the  candle  and  began  to  explore  his  cavern.  It  was  not  withod 
sonic  antiquarian  interest-  Round  pilasters  with  rudely  sciilpturd 
capitals  supported  ribs  of  stone  that  formed  a  plain  barrel  vaultinj 
overhead.  It  had  been  a  chapel  once  opon  a  time,  perhaps,  Thefl 
were  even  traces,  he  thought,  of  an  altar-stone  at  the  further  em 
of  the  crypt,  which  had  been  broken  away ;  the  remains  of  a  ma 
piscina,  a  hollow  basin  for  the  rinsings  of  the  sacred  vessels,  was  oj 
the  right-hand  wall.  Perhaps  there  might  be  an  aumry  or  era 
board  for  the  reception  of  tho  altar-plate  on  the  other  side  ?  M 
fii-st  sight  it  seemed  as  though  there  were  nothing  of  the  kind,  bai 
looking  closely,  John  perceived  that  there  was  a  slight  depressioj 
in  the  wall  where  such  a  thing  was  likely  to  be  found,  and  tappinj 
this  with  bis  fingers  it  gave  back  a  ringing  sound.  There  was  aj 
iron  plate  here  evidently  and  some  receptacle  behind,  but  he  coul 
see  no  means  of  opening  it.  There  was  no  knob  or  depression  4 
which  he  could  take  advantage ;  the  plate  of  iron  was  firm,  ani 
alniost  Ihish  with  the  wall.  As  ho  stooped  down  with  the  cand^ 
in  his  hand  to  examine  the  lower  coui'ses  of  the  masomy%  he  strud 
his  foot  against  something  that  jingled,  and  behold  it  was  a  buuci 
of  keys,  iHsttd  all  over,  modern  keys  of  a  common  pattern,  all  bn 
one,  which  was  long  with  a  narrow  ban-el  and  cmiously-ahap^ 
wards.  1 

Was  there  any  keyhole  to  this  iron  plate?  There  was  noa 
Uppareut,  but  careful  research  revealed  one  that  closed  with  a  spring 
XUu  long  key  evidently  had  once  fitted  this  hole,  but  now  it  wfl 
(U^iinl  wi  nmch  that  it  could  not  be  inserted.  John  took  up  son^ 
gviiv^  tVoni  tho  floor  and  polished  the  key  carefully ;  with  a  pin  I| 
^*  '  .^  hrn'rel  from  accumulated  dust.     After  a  while  he  sue 

(,v*  Idling  tho  key  into  the  lock.     With  an  effort  he  opene 

Av  W4^ki  <**^J  *^'*^  *'***^*'  swung  forwards.  This  secret  repository  yf$ 
iU  UwkH  U  WiHkt  little  iron  safe  that  had  been  fitted  in  the  r| 
1^  ^li>  with  drawers   and  another    BmaU  locked  iron  do(] 

.Vdfcu  .uii/c  il^^  opoiunl  the  drawers.    They  were  aU  empty,    Thd 

.^  Wuc'h  of  keys  the  one  that  fitted  the  little  dool 

Thoro  was  a  bnndle  of  papers  within  and  4 

V  iu  a  limp  leathern  cover.     Altogether  this  wa 

.  ^^4  4Mlki^  ^^  fiatisfying  himself  that  tiiere  was  nothii^ 
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else  contained  in  the  safe,  took  back  his  prize  to  his  couch  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  it. 

The  papers  seemed  to  be  a  list  of  securities,  of  which  he  could 

make  nothing.     The  old  leather-covered  volume  contained  nothing 

of  interest.    It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  day-book,  or  the  rough  record 

of  transactions  of  a  financial  sort.     There  were  jottings  here  and 

there  that  might  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  identity  of  the 

tanner  owner ;  but  all  doubt  as  to  this  was  removed  by  the  title- 

ptge,  which  bore  the  inscription,  'Gilbert  Paston,  his  book,'  and 

the  rude  doggrel,  *  Gilbert  is  my  name,  England  is  my  nation,  New 

Bomney  is  my  dwelling-place.  And  Christ  is  my  salvation  !*     It 

kad  been  an  old  school  ciphering-book,  no  doubt,  which  its  penurious 

owner  had  subsequently  utihsed  for  business  transactions.     It  had 

lothing  in  it  to  excite  the  attention  of  its  reader,  who  was  about 

to  throw  the  book  carelessly  on  one  side  when  he  espied  a  folded 

paper  inserted  between  the  last  page  and  the  binding. 

The  handwriting  was  crabbed  and  indistinct,  tremulous  as  though 
the  writer  had  been  half-palsied  when  he  wrote  it.  Jones,  however, 
kftd  Uttle  trouble  in  deciphering  it. 

*  I  have  been  troubled  of  late,'  so  ran  the  manuscript,  '  with  the 
thought  that  I  have  done  some  injustice  to  the  Hulse  family.  When 
I  was  a  struggling  young  man  Fleetwood  Hulse  lent  me  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  saved  my  credit  and  set  me  firmly  on  my  legs.  It 
was  a  foolish  thing  of  him  to  do,  for  I  had  no  security  to  offer  him ; 
and  had  matters  taken  a  different  turn  he  would  never  have  been 
repaid.  I  did  repay  him,  and  with  good  interest,  so  I  can  charge 
my  conscience  with  nothing  owing  to  him.  I  should  be  soriy  to 
trust  any  money  of  mine  in  the  hands  of  such  a  foolish  proud  fellow, 
vho  has  no  notion  of  the  proper  use  of  money.  I  have  been  led  to 
tliink  about  this  from  the  fact  that  Fleetwood  has  this  day  asked  me 
to  advance  him  a  similar  sum  to  that  he  lent  me.  I  could  not  do 
it;  my  princix)les  would  not  allow  me.  I  could  never  meet  my 
Maker  with  a  clear  conscience  if  I  made  so  foolish  a  use  of  the 
talents  with  which  He  has  intrusted  me.  Yet  I  felt  a  certain  remorse 
and  sorrow  that  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  him ;  and  it  has  fitriick  me 
that  I  can,  without  detriment  to  the  useful  objects  to  which  I  have 
devoted  my  poor  savings,  do  something  for  the  children  of  my  wrong- 
headed  unfortunate  friend.  Finding  that  his  two  children,  Lucy  and 
Edward,  have  been  well  brought  up,  and  are  likely  to  make  a  good 
nse  of  anything  they  may  acquire,  I  have  resolved  to  frame  a  codicil 
to  my  will.  As  life  is  uncertain — and  I  have  had  sundry  warnings 
that  in  my  case  it  is  especially  so — I  shall  give  effect  to  my  inten- 
tions on  the  opposite  side  of  this  sheet,  and  when  I  return  home  I 
8hall  instnict  my  lawyer  to  prepare  a  properly  drawn  instrument. 
(Signed)  '  Gilbert  Paston.* 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet  was  hastily  scrawled : 

*Ebbsfleet,  9.8th  Jvne  IS — ,  I  hereby  revoke  such  part  of  th 
hequests  contained  in  my  will  of  the  9th  October  as  reflates  to  the 
Bum  of  forty-two  thousand  nicic  hundred  and  thirty- five  pounds  eight 
shillings  and  elevenpence,  Consolidated  Three-per-cent  Annuiticaj 
and  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  in  equal  luoieties  to  Edward 
Lucy  Hulso,  their  heirs  and  assigns.  Gilbert  Paston. 

*  Witnesses:  Job  Stimson,  Luke  Plumier/ 

John  Jones  rubbed  his  eyes  in  astonishment.    There  was  an 
of  genuineness  about  this  document  that  at  once  carried  convictio 
to  his  miml-     This  will,  or  codicil,  was  dated  just  before  Paston*^ 
death, — of  the  circamstances  of  which,  and  of  their  disappointmei 
at  not  beiiig  remembered  in  the  will,  the  Hulses  bad  often  talked 
his  presence.     The  wealth  of  old  Paston  was  notorious  j  and  wet 
tbis  codicil  produced,  there  would  be  no  clifBculty  in  at  once  obtain 
iug  tbe  bequest,  for  the  estate  had  been  so  large  and  scattered,  thai 
the  allairs  w^ro  not  even  yet  wound  up.     Probably  these  papers, 
too,  would  reveal  unsuspected  investments  and  untbought-of  depo^ 
sits,  and  would  assist  gi^eatly  in  the  realisation  of  the  estate.  I 

What  a  wonderfully  different  light  tbis  old  scrap  of  paper  threw 
upon  matters  l  Why,  here  was  be,  John  Jones,  actually  flingiiM 
away  a  charming  girl  and  a  living  much  better  than  that  of  Pamjfl 
trisaint,  inasmuch  as  the  income  was  larger  and  the  duties  far  moifl 
agreeable,— flinging  it  away,  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing! 
How  that  stupid  affair  of  the  bill  for  three  hundred  pounds  fadofl 
into  insignificauee  now  !  No  doubt  he  had  given  old  Hulse  to  uiM 
derstand  that  ho  might  use  his  name  for  some  such  trifling  amoonfl 
He  mustn't  do  it  again  though.  It  was  high  time  that  Lucy  htM 
some  responsible  disinterested  guardian  for  her  wealth.  ■ 

In  tbe  mean  time,  how  fortunate  it  was  that  he  bad  said  nothioi 
to  Lney  as  to  his  proposed  desertion  of  her !  What  he  bad  spoked 
to  Edward  was  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  w^ent  for  nothing*  How 
fortuuftte,  too,  that  he  hadn't  delivered  that  letter,  which  ho  hafl 
WTitten  with  the  intention  of  leaving  at  tbe  house  in  case  he  shoulm 
find  his  courage  not  high  enough  to  break  off  with  her  in  person! 
It  was  still  in  his  pocket,  no  doubt.  No,  be  couldn't  find  it  there ■ 
he  might  have  left  it  at  his  lodgings :  he  was  so  agitated  that  nigd 
that  he  might  very  well  have  forgotten  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,         I 

Now  everything  w^ould  go  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells.  Hi 
would  treat  the  whole  matter  connected  with  his  disappearance  as  ■ 
foolish  freak  concocted  between  himself  and  Ned  Huko.  Natural™ 
Edward  w^ould  be  glad  enough  that  tbis  view  should  be  taken ;  m 
would  bo  a  nine-days*  wonder,  that  was  aO.  Lucy  would  remain 
at  the  end  of  it — Lucy  cbaiming,  faithful — the  mistress  of  twentn 
thousand  pounds.     Likely  enough  Shr  Panthu  would  stUl^  object  ■ 
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but  he  dicbiH  care  a  fig  for  Sir  Pantlin  now^  or  for  Piimptrisaint 
either.  Why  should  he  bury  himself  among  a  lot  of  Welsh  hovels 
for  a  paltry  four  hundred  a  year  ? 

O,  if  he  could  only  make  Ned  hear,  and  tell  him  it  was  all  rights 
— that  he  had  come  to  his  senses,  and  would  forgive  and  forget 
everything  that  had  passed.  The  will  could  be  discovered  accident- 
ally later  on. 

He  cried  out,  in  his  joUiest,  airiest  tones,  '  Ned,  Ned!'  but  the 
valla  returned  him  only  the  ring  of  his  own  voice.  Then  ho  essayed 
to  pass  into  the  outer  orypt,  but  the  door  was  fastened.  Ho  ratUed 
tnd  kicked  at  the  door ;  a  low  growl,  like  a  lion's  smothered  roar, 
was  the  response.  He  remembered  that  the  old  bhnd  dog  was  also 
hit  guardian.  Well,  he  must  have  patience  ;  somebody  would  come 
\gy  and  by  to  release  him. 

He  dozed  and  slumbered  away  the  day,  and  still  no  one  came. 
A  certain  chill  and  deadness  of  the  air  told  him  that  it  was  now 
night.    Another  night  to  pass  witliin  this  sepulchre  ;  it  was  horrible 
to  think  of.     Cut  off  from  all  the  living  world,  immured  in  this 
dungeon,  his  whereabouts  kno^n  only  to  two  persons  determined  to 
keep  him  concealed.    Had  they  deserted  him,  and  made  their  escape 
irithout  revealing  the  secret  of  his  imprisonment  ?     If  so,  he  was 
buried  alive.    He  would  die  here  a  lingering  death — a  death  of  slow 
starvation.     And  yet,  as  he  thought  of  it,  there  could  be  no  such 
imminent  danger.    Even  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  make  him- 
self heard,  the  dog  in  the  adjoining  chamber  would  not  submit  quietly 
to  starvation ;   it  would  soon  begin  to  bark  and  howl,  and  would 
draw  attention  to  their  hiding-place. 

Even  now  lie  heard  a  prolonged  howl  from  the  dog  outside.  It 
was  a  melancholy  dismal  sound,  and  sent  a  tliiill  of  nervous  fear 
through  the  curate's  frame.  That  was  not  the  only  sound  that  broke 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night.  A  dull  confused  roar,  as  of  surf 
breaking  upon  a  shore,  or  the  wind  among  the  branches  of  a  pine- 
forest — a  noise  that  waxed  and  waned  in  gusts,  but  that  seemed 
to  gather  strength  and  volume  each  moment.  The  air,  too,  grew 
tot  and  mephitic ;  nay,  from  the  crevices  of  the  door  putts  of  thin 
vapour  penetrated  into  the  crypt.  Louder  and  louder  rose  the  howl 
of  the  dog,  in  dismal  foreboduig  complaint. 

For  a  moment  John  dashed  furiously  round  his  cell,  striking  his 
lieaJ  against  the  walla,  tearing  at  the  cruel  inditforent  stones  with 
Ws  fingers.  The  warehouse  was  on  fire,  and  he  was  doomed  to  the 
DiOBt  horrible  of  deaths.  Then,  as  he  realised  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  any  exertion  on  his  part,  ho  sank  on  his  mattress  in  a  state 
of  semi-stupor.  He  was  doomed  to  die.  Witli  all  the  possibilities 
of  future  happiness  and  joy  within  his  very  grasp,  he  was  devoted 
to  a  torturing  death  by  fire. 

The  heat  grew  fiercer,  the  eddies  of  smoke  more  thick  and 
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choking.     The  dog  was  bow  furiously  barking,  driven  half  mad  bj 
the  smoke  and  heat,     Surely  the  end  was  very  near  at  hand. 


Chapter  XXV, 


CAJPTIVITY. 


Now  that  he  had  effected  his  coup  and  secured  his  prisaneT|J 
Mr.  Brass  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  hurry  himself.  He  liked 
improve  his  mind  whenever  occasion  offered^  and  to  extend  liis  kno 
ledge  of  men  aod  things.  Intrusting  his  prisoner,  therefore,  an4 
the  precious  wooden  box  with  the  tin  lining,  to  the  care  of  the  yaung 
man  who  accompanied  him — a  member  of  the  force,  who  was  gain^^ 
ing  experience  in  bis  business  under  the  tutelage  of  the  accomplished 
Brass^ — ^he  devoted  his  moniing  to  an  examination  of  the  quays  and 
docks  of  Southampton,  and  an  investigation  of  the  passenger  arranged 
nients  of  the  several  great  steam-packet  companies  that  have  thei 
headquarters  at  that  port*  These  he  scrutinised  with  the  warm  iaH 
telligent  interest  that  a  cat  of  poaching  propensities  might  feel  wit 
regard  to  a  well-used  rabbit-run. 

To  Edward  Hulse  this  delay  was  the  one  thing  that  rcdeeme 
liim  from  utter  despair.  His  father  was  speeding  fast  out  of  dangerj 
and  every  honr  gave  ampler  hope  of  ultimate  escape.  Now  that  tl 
M'orst  had  come,  be  felt  almost  indifferent  to  the  perils  of  his  ov 
position.  He  had  only  to  speak ^  he  had  only  to  reveal  tlie  bidingJ 
place  of  his  supposed  victim,  and  the  charge  against  him  must  com€ 
to  an  end:  as  for  any  ulterior  proceedings,  he  didn*t  mnch  fear  thei 
He  was  nevertheless  resolved  to  say  nothing  whatever  till  twenty-fou 
hours  had  elapsed  from  the  sailing  of  the  steamer.  The  momer 
that  John  Jones  was  released  the  matter  of  the  forgery  woidd  eom^ 
out,  and  measures  might  be  taken  to  secure  the  culprit.  As  tl 
curate's  fiiends  were  influential  and  wealthy,  extraordinary  measure 
might  be  taken  to  stop  lus  flight.  A  steamer  might  be  dispatche 
to  overtake  the  other,  or  an  experienced  detective  sent  to  track  hiE 
out  in  America. 

When  his  thoughts  wandered  from  his  father^s  affairs  to  his  owni 
he  was  overcome  with  a  bitter  sense  of  degradation  and  defeatj 
That  Bilfil  had  succeeded  in  some  viUanons  way  in  enticing  Pattjf 
on  board  the  steamer,  Edward  bad  no  doubt ;  he  coultln*t  disbelief? 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses ;  he  could  have  sworn  to  that  Bhm 
floywhere.     Not  that  ho  could  at  first  beheve  that  Patty  w^as  alto* 
gether  faithless^ — that  she  bad  gone  straight  from  his  arms  to  the^ 
protection  of  Mr.  Bilfil;  hut  there  was  a  horrible  doubt  in  his  mind 
There  were  women  capable  of  such  profound  baseness  ;  why  not 
one  ?    Had  she  not  possibly  even  betrayed  him  to  the  police  ?    Hoi 
else  should  tbey  have  traced  him  so  quickly  and  snccessfully  ? 

Then,  again,  if  Patty  were  really  away  by  the  American  steamerJ 
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innocent  or  gaflir,  lier  lepaUtkA  wms  hopelessly  gone.  How  could 
he  eTer  make  a  woolui  his  wife  aboot  whom  snch  a  stoiy  could  be 
tdd,  and  oonld  not  be  denied  ? 

To  complicate  and  complete  his  trouble  came  also  this  reflection : 
Patty  gone — no  matter  how  or  why — the  only  person  who  knew  of 
John's  place  of  concealment  was  remored.  She  had  the  keys  of  the 
warehoose — ^thekey  too  of  the  inner  crypt.  Suppose  that  when  he 
came  to  tell  his  tale  nobody  wonld  believe  him,  and  that  John  were 
left  there  to  starre?  Weakened  as  he  was.  he  might  even  succumb 
to  the  miseries  of  his  imprisonment  before  the  twenty- four  hours 
had  elapsed,  and  then  indeed  his  enemy's  blood  would  be  upon  his 
head. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  say  nothing  till 
the  morning,  but  still  to  preserve  a  discreet  determined  silence. 
Morning  might  bring  some  solution  of  his  perplexities,  he  knew  not 
how  or  whence. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  Mr.  Brass  and  his  prisoner  reached 
Waterloo  on  their  return  journey.     As  Hulse  had  been  arrested  on 
t  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  his  destination  was  Newgate  ;  and 
for  a  moment  the  prisoner's  heart  sank  as  he  realised  what  it  was 
to  be  immured  within  that  sombre  prison,  darkened  by  the  memories 
of  so  much  crime  and  misery.     The  cab  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed took  its  way  amongigloomy  silent  back  streets  of  Southwark, 
tnd  so  over  Blackfriars  -  bridge.      As  they  crossed  the  river,  the 
eab  all  of  a  sudden  came  to  a  stand  as  there  burst  upon  them  a 
sight  at  once  grand  and  appalling.     A  great  sheet  of  flame  was 
springing  upwards  to  the  sky,  the  river  was  aglow  with  fire,  every 
ripple  like  a  wave  of  molten  brass.     Spires,  tall  warehouses,  boats, 
masts,  and  tangled  rigging,  white  faces  of  men  all  turned  one  way 
sprang  out  into  sudden  distinctness.      Everything  seemed  to  stand 
still  for  a  moment  and  to  be  silent  in  the  face  of  this  torrent  of 
flame,  and  then  to  burst  forth  again  into  mad  energy  and  uproar. 

'Be  quiet,  can't  you!'  cried  Brass  to  his  companion,  who  in- 
stinctively struggled  to  open  the  door  and  jump  out.  *  None  of 
your  larks  with  me,  or  I'll  give  you  one  across  the  head/ 

*  0,  let  me  go,*  cried  Edward ;  '  the  fire  is  close  by  homo.* 

'  Your  home's  Newgate,  my  fine  fellow,  for  yet  awhile.  They'll 
tare  to  do  without  us  at  the  fire,  wherever  it  may  bo.* 

*  It  is  Ebbsfleet  that  is  on  fire!*  cried  Edward;  *I  can  sec 
the  flames  bursting  from  the  balcony.  0,  for  the  love  of  God, 
Mr.  Brass,  take  me  there  !  There  is  a  man  concealed  there  who 
^  be  burnt  alive.* 

'My  warrant  says  Newgate ;  and  to  Newgate  you  goes.* 
Edward's   cries  and  protestations   were   useless.      Mr.   Brass 
quitted  not  his  hold  of  him  till  he  had  handed  him  safely  over  into 
tte  custody  of  the  governor  of  Newgate,  and  there  in  a  solitary  cell 
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he  was  left  to  all  the  poignant  anxiety,  remorse,  and  tmceriamty 
[caused  by  liis  knowledge  of  this  catastroplie,  and  his  apprehensiott] 
of  the  results  that  mic^lit  ensne  &om  it. 


Chapter  XXYI, 

THE  LIGHT  BENEA.TH  THE  DOOB. 

TiTE  having  of  llie  dog  still  continued,  a  sepulchral  mnflaed  sonl 
Ei  though  it  came  from   the   bowels   of  the  earth*     Lucy  sat  tip 
eagerly  in  bed  and  listened.     Then  she  bethought  her  of  the  old 
dog  in  the  warehouse.     She  had  forgotten  all  abont  him  till  thai 
inoment.     Poor  old  Scipio !      Since  Edward  had  gone,  there  had 
been  nobody  to  look  after  him.      Lucy  was  not  fond  of  animals,  but 
she  was  kind  to  them.    It  wasn't  right,  she  said  to  herself,  that  tho^ 
dog  should  BuiTer  for  their  faults.     But  it  was  hardly  likely  sha 
would  be  able  to  get  to  him.      The  warehouse  was  locked,  and 
some  one  had  carried  oil'  the  keys.     Was  there  no  way  of  getting| 
inside  ? 

Lucy  remembered  that  in  the  old  days  they  used  as  childi*en- 
her  brother  Ned  and  herself — to  climb  across  a  narrow  ledge  that 
ran  just  above  high-water  mark  along  the  river  face  of  the  ware- 
house.    Thence  it  was  easy  enough  to  clamber  into  the  warebous 
through  an  old  broken  window,  which  was  never  fastened.     Th« 
way  was  easy  enough  to  any  one  who  knew  it  ;  and  Lncy  vf&s  in 
mood  that  made  a  little  danger  acceptable  to  her.    She  went  down^^ 
stairs  and  found  some  biscuits,  filled  a  pitcher  with  water,  and  took 
down  a  lamp  and  lit  it.      Then  she  went  out  into  the  yard  anil_ 
looked  about  her  and  listened.      She  could  still  hear  the  barking,  aiH 
faint  muilled  sound  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  far  distauce, 

Lucy  stepped  lightly  along  the  narrow  ledge  that  ran  along  the 
hasement  of  the  warehouse.  There  was  a  strange  light  over  her 
head,  but  she  could  not  see  what  it  meant,.  When  she  reached  thea 
window  through  which  ehe  had  intended  to  make  her  way  to  the 
warehouse,  she  found  it  had  been  lately  repaired,  and  was  nof 
fustened.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  back  on  the  narrof 
slippery  ledge  ;  the  window-frame  aflorded  her  something  to  hold  on 
by,  but  a  sudden  dizziness  and  fear  took  possession  of  her.  She 
looked  down  into  the  hurrying  waters  below  her  that  were  lapping 
fiercely  amongst  the  piles,  and  the  sight  took  away  tho  little  courage 
that  was  left  her.  In  desperation  she  swung  tho  hea\T  bag  of  bia* 
cuits  against  the  newly*mended  window  and  broke  it  in ;  thrusting 
her  hand  among  the  jagged  pieces  of  broken  glass,  she  shot  back 
the  bolt,  threw  open  the  casement,  and  found  her  way  inside.  ^ 

Within  the  air  was  hot  and  stifling,  and  she  was  almost  oyer-^| 
powered  by  the  mephitic  vapours  that  met  her.     From  the  farther 
end  of  the  long  low  room  came  a  dull  red  glow;  it  was  from  Ed- 
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ward's  workshop.  Then  Lucy  bethought  her  of  the  charcoal  brazier 
sad  soldering-pot  that  she  had  seen  when  she  was  last  there. 
This  pan  of  charcoal  no  doubt  had  been  upset,  and  its  contents  had 
smouldered  and  set  alight  the  shavings  and  sawdust  with  which  the 
place  was  littered.  For  a  moment  she  hoped  that  she  might  reach 
the  seat  of  the  fire  and  perhaps  extinguish  it  before  it  gathered 
head,  but  with  the  opening  of  the  window  came  a  vast  indraught 
of  air  that  fanned  the  smouldering  mass  into  a  glow.  Then  Lucy 
tamed  to  make  her  escape ;  but  at  that  moment  she  heard  the  deep 
bay  of  the  dog,  with  a  wail  of  piteous  entreaty  in  it.  The  sound 
seemed  to  come  firom  below,  from  beneath  her  very  feet. 

There  was  yet  time  to  save  the  poor  dog  from  the  fate  that 
menaced  him,  if  she  could  only  find  out  where  ho  was.  Yes,  he 
must  be  in  the  vaulted  chamber  below,  old  Paston's  den,  which 
Edward  and  she  had  discovered  together.  The  trap-door  that  led 
into  the  vault  was  close  at  hand.  With  a  great  effort  she  raised  it, 
and  the  bark  and  howl  of  the  dog  now  rang  out  clear  and  distinct. 
The  ladder  was  in  its  place,  and  Lucy  hurried  down  to  the  archway 
and  pushed  open  the  outer  door,  which  was  unlocked,  and  swung 
open  easily  enough. 

*  Come,  Scipio,  come,  old  dog  !*  she  cried.  The  dog  recognised 
her  voice  and  ceased  his  barking,  whined,  and  wagged  his  tail,  but 
would  not  move  from  his  station  at  the  threshold  of  the  inner  portal. 
'Perhaps  he  is  chained,'  said  Lucy,  balancing  in  her  mind  for  a 
moment  whether  she  should  turn  and  save  herself  or  try  once  more 
to  save  the  dog.  She  would  make  another  effort.  She  placed  her 
lamp  upon  the  floor  whilst  she  went  to  Scipio  to  examine  his  collar 
and  unloose  him  if  he  were  chained.  In  turning  round,  her  drape- 
ries s\i'ept  against  the  lamp  and  overturned  it,  the  light  went  out 
with  a  sputter  and  fizz,  and  she  was  left  in  darkness. 

She  was  about  to  turn  and  run  for  her  life  when,  to  her  amaze- 
ment and  terror,  she  saw.  shining  underneath  the  inner  door  a  line 
of  bright  light.  As  the  dog  ceased  his  noise  the  door  began  to  jar 
tnd  rattle.  Some  one  was  shaking  it.  A  voice  >vas  crying  out 
'Help  !  help  !'  Who's  voice  ?  Great  heaven,  it  was  John's  !  And 
the  door  was  massive  and  strong,  locked  with  a  secure  lock. 

Smoke  was  pouring  down  from  above,  hot  stilling  vapours  wore 
filling  up  the  vault. 

Lucy  threw  herself  down  upon  the  floor.  She  put  her  lips  to 
tlie  crevice  of  the  door,  where  the  light  shone  between  the  door  and 
the  threshold. 

*  John,'  she  cried,  '  is  it  you,  darling  ?     Are  you  really  John  T 
*Yes,  I  am  John.     Lucy,  open  the  door  quick,  quick;  I  am 

stifling!' 

*  I  cannot,'  she  cried ;  '  it  is  fast  locked,  and  I  have  not  the 
key.' 
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Chapteb  XXVII, 


FmB  ASD  WATER. 


A  GREAT  fire  in  the  City!  Tlie  sky  of  crinisou  flecked  witSn 
flakes  of  yellow  flame ;  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  hangiog  like  a  pall  | 
in  lu id-air.  A  hum  and  roar  and  indescribable  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion everywhere  widening  and  spreading  in  eoncentiic  waTCB, 
Travellers  coming  in  to-night  by  rail  over  viaducts  and  endless  em- 1 
bankments  stare  wonderingly  at  the  vortex  of  fire  into  which  thej 
are  bein^  hurried,  as  if  all  of  a  sudden  the  gates  of  pandemonium 
were  opened  upon  them.  Far  down  the  river,  mariners  and  seamen^ 
and  the  boatmen  who  haunt  the  shores,  catch  sight  of  the  wondrous 
glow  abining  redly  over  marshes  and  reaches,  and  tingeing  the  white 
Bails  with  its  Tyrian  hue.  Far  away,  clerks,  at  supper  in  their  snug 
abodes  in  Brixton  or  Caniherwell,  see  the  crimson  flare  in  the  sky, 
and  straightway,  taking  guidance  from  the  flames,  hurry  Citywarda, 
quaking  for  their  stools  and  ledgers.  All  the  floating  wreck  and 
lumber  of  London,  the  great  army  of  loafers,  cadgers,  thieves,  takes 
niarcliiiig  order,  and  pours  its  masses  upon  that  nucleus  of  fire- 
Away  among  the  Surrey  hills  and  round  about  Middlesex,  from  Staines 
to  Tottenham— wherever  the  chiefs  of  commerce  fare  sumptuously 
among  hanging  gardens,  fairy  lawns,  and  luxuriant  shmbberies — thin 
fit  ly  cross  rears  itself  above  enclosing  trees,  and  strikes  a  chilly  doubt 
to  the  heart  of  many  a  City  Croesus* 

A  great  fire  in  the  City !  In  the  very  heart  of  its  warehouses 
and  docks  and  storehouses  rich  vdih  the  gathered  wealth  of  the 
universal  globe.  What  possibilities  of  ruin  and  disaster,  of  fright- 
ful waste  and  profitless  destruction,  lie  within  these  simple  words ! 
That  shower  of  sparks  is  all  the  outcome  of  summer's  toil  and  win- 
ter's thrift  to  a  whole  community  of  husbandmen.  For  that  flicker- 
ing tongue  of  flame,  a  hundred  ships  have  ploughed  the  seas,  a  thou- 
sand seamen  toiled  at  sail  and  rope,  and  braved  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  to  find  tlie  fuel.  That  huge  roll  of  velvet  smoke  slashed  with 
pufis  of  rich  scarlet  flame  consumes  the  wealth  of  the  richest  trader^ 
of  the  City.  No  Hfe  lost,  say  you  ?  The  end  and  aim  of  half  a  huii^ 
dred  lives  went  up  to  heaven  in  that  ono  fiery  gust. 

The  fire  that  raged  that  night  in  the  City  had  its  origin  at  Ebbs- 
fleet  Wharl  A  huge  dry  salterns  warehouse  abutted  on  the  wharf, 
crammed  almost  to  bursting  with  combustible  stores,  that  had  caught 
the  flames  at  once ;  and  now,  right  along  the  river-front,  the  build- 
ings were  crackling  to  destraction.  .\11  round  the  line  of  devoted 
buildiugs — among  narrow  passages  leading  nowhere,  narrow^  courts^ 
and  streets  where  tall  warehouses  shut  out  all  but  the  narroweaH 
strip  of  sky — ^crowds  of  curious  spectators  converged  upon  the  fire, 
against  whom  the  jiolice,  deployed  here  and  there  along  tho  linei 
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mamtained  an  mtermittent  futile  resistance.  Long  lines  of  snake- 
fike  kiOfle  meandered  heie  and  there  along  tbe  gutters ;  little  jets  of 
water  spouting  from  their  scams,  and  tuming  the  lanes  into  sloppy 
iffuIeU*  Ever  and  again,  \dth  a  great  clash  and  roar,  some  belated 
mpae  would  cleave  a  passage  thi'ough  the  shrinking  crowd ;  whilst 
bm  cat  of  the  glowing  nucleus  of  fire  came  the  roar  of  Hames,  the 
intermittent  beat  of  the  engines,  and  the  crackling  hiss  of  streams 
9I  water,  that  seemed  like  the  squirting  of  toys  against  that  huge 
incandescent  mass.  In  the  middle  of  it  all  Hits  the  ubiquitous 
penny-a-liner,  with  his  coat-pockets  crammed  with  flimsy,  snatching 
information  from  one  and  another  policeman,  potman,  fireman,  or 
easiial  loafer,  and  straightway  converting  it  into  profitable  *  copy.' 

Markwood,  with  Patty  and  Margaret  Bilfil  on  his  arms,  hurried 
tway  from  Tower-hill  towards  the  fire ;  Patty  eagerly  pouring  into 
his  ear  the  story  about  John  Jones,  and  the  reason  there  was  for 
keeping  him  locked  up  in  the  vault,  and  of  the  imminent  danger 
ikm  was  that  he  would  be  destroyed  in  the  fire,  if  it  were  really 
ngiDg  thei«. 

*  And  then,'  said  Patty  breathlessly,  *  what  chance  would  there 
be  for  Ned  ?  They  would  find  the  body,  and  brand  hioi  as  a  mur- 
iimsFt  and  hunt  him  down  wherever  he  might  go.  And  I  have  the 
keys,'  cried  Patty,  holding  up  the  large  key  of  the  warehouse,  and 
the  smaller  one  of  the  inner  vault;  '  and  nobody  can  get  to  him,  or 
know  anything  about  him.' 

It  was  not  till  then  that  Markwood  realised  that  the  atorj^  she 
bad  told  him  was  a  true  one.  But  the  sight  of  the  keys  convinced 
[kim,  and  he  hurried  on  faster  and  faster.  The  fij*e  was  spreading 
itpidly,  and  throwing  a  glare  like  the  light  of  day  over  everything. 
They  were  soon  challenged  by  a  picket  of  police,  who  told  them  they 
coold  not  advance  any  farther. 

*  It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death  V  cried  Markwood*  *  Take  me 
insUntly  to  the  chief  of  the  fire-brigade/ 

*  We  dun*t  know  where  he  is,'  said  the  policeman;  *  but  pass 
on,  and  look  for  him  yourselves.* 

Markwood  left  his  companions  under  the  care  of  the  police,  and 
pnahed  on. 

After  sundry  rebuffs  and  mistakes,  and  running  into  imminent 
peril  from  falling  walls  and  jets  of  fire,  he  fownd  out  the  captain  of 
tbe  brigade,  and  told  him  how  that  a  human  life  was  in  danger, 
Mid  volunteered  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  to  search  the  burning  ware- 
bouse.     The  captain  listened  impatiently  to  the  story. 

*  If  there's  anybody  left  in  Ebbsileet,*  he  cried,  'he's  a  cinder. 
Tbe  place  is  gutted,  and  nothing  left  but  red-hot  bricks ;  and  I'H 
not  allow  any  of  my  men  to  risk  their  lives  on  such  a  wild-goose 
attempt.' 

Markwood  found  out  Patty,  mth  a  grave  pale  face. 
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*  It's  all  over,*  he  said ;   *  there's  no  hope  !* 

*  Then  it's  all  over  with  Ned,  too/  she  cried,  '  and  with  me- 
we  arc  both  of  us  murderers  !* 

'  Stop  V  cried  Mark  wood,  '  there  is  one  chance  yet ;  there  is  an 
inlet  that  runs  under  the  old  warohonse  ;  it  opens  on  to  the  river ; 
it  must  be  there  that  the  vaidt  you  tell  me  of  is  placed.  I  will  get 
a  boat,  and  row  abont  in  front  of  the  place.' 

Markwood  knew*  the  neighbourhood  perfectly,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments brought  them  to  a  narrow  stair  leading  down  to  the  river,  at 
the  foot  of  which  were  moored  a  couple  of  wherries, 

*  I  shall  take  French  leave  !*  cried  Markwood,  as  he  cast  off  the 
painter,  and  took  the  scnlla  in  his  hands.  The  tw^o  girls  followed 
him  into  the  boat,  and  presently  they  wei'o  atloat  on  the  glowing 
stream. 

The  Bight  from  tho  river  ;va8  grand  and  awfid.  A  whole  row  of 
warehouses  was  on  iii^.  The  drysalter's  store  next  to  Ebbsfleet 
was  blaaing  and  Haring  in  fierce  many-coloured  flames.  Sundry 
ban-els  of  oil  had  hurst,  and  their  blazing  contents  had  run  off  into  the 
river,  covering  the  surface  of  the  stream  with  a  film  of  liquid  fire; 
flaming  rafters  and  show^ers  of  melted  glass  and  boiling  lead  were 
falliug  hissing  into  the  waters.  It  was  PMegethon — ^the  lake  of  bom* 
ing  fire — it  seemed  all  blood ;  the  ripples  ^  it  were  tongues  of  flame: 
the  low-lying  shore  opposite,  the  black  gloomy  buildings,  the  white 
bridges  standing  out  in  ghostly  distinctness,  their  lamps  shining  pale 
and  yellow^  in  the  glare  ;  the  tangled  traoei-y  of  mast  and  spar  and 
eheet  and  shroud,  the  floating  craft  that  darted  to  and  fro,  freighted  ^ 
with  dark  melancholy  shadows,  formed  a  picture  of  w^ird  and  strik-  ■ 
ing  power  and  grandeur*  ' 

Patty  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  as  the  boat  shot  forth 
into  the  full  glare  of  the  conflagration,  *There  was  no  chance  for 
a  poor  human  being  in  all  this  w^hii'Ipool  of  fire. 

*  Can  you  row?'  said  Markwood  to  Patty,  as  she  sat  gazing  hor*  i 
ror-struck  at  the  Imid  spectacle,  ^M 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  with  a  start ;   '  why  do  you  ask  ?'  ^^ 

*  Take  these  sculls, '  he  said,  *  and  paddle  gently  about;  don't 
lose  sight  of  that  skeleton  balcony,  where  the  fiames  are  bursting 
out,  that  the  stream  of  water  is  playing  upon.' 

Markwood  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  folding  them  fl 
carefully  up,  and  now  kicked  off  his  shoes,  placing  them  upon  one  ' 
of  the  thwarts, 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?*  cried  Margaret. 

'  Only  for  a  dive,*  said  Markwood,  *  I'll  see  if  there* s  anybody 
alive  in  Ebbsfleet/ 

'  Don't  risk  your  hfe,*  ciied  Margaret.  '^Tiy  shonld  yon  throw 
it  away  for  nothing  T 

*  Give  me  that  key,  Miss  Robinson,'  cried  Markwood*    *  You're 
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earn  fkere's  no  mistake  about  the  vault  opening  out  of  tho  chau- 
Deir 

'  There's  no  mistake  ;  but  it's  too  late  now/ 

'  I  know  the  spot  exactly/  mused  Mark  wood,  *  wliore  the  chan- 
Qol  flows  into  the  river,  juat  under  that  flaniiucr  balcony,  Tho  ware- 
house is  strongly  built  in  that  corner,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  had  re- 
iBled  the  fire  so  fiin     111  try!' 

So  saying,  Markwood  stepped  into  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
gilhered  himself  together  for  a  dive.  He  was  an  excellent  swim- 
inar  and  diver — accomplishments  rare  among  Englishmen — who, 
Aui  in  by  cold  and  stormy  seas,  rarely  acquire  any  great  skill  or 
caofideuce  in  the  water.  But  Markwood'a  father  had  been  a  store- 
boper  in  Malta,  and  he  had  spent  his  boyhood  there,  and  had  ac- 
^tdred  in  the  warm  and  sunny  MetUterranean  a  real  love  of  and  plea- 
wsxe  in  an  amphibious  life.  To  Inm,  therefore,  the  enterprise  was 
not  so  hopeless  as  it  might  have  been  to  a  feebler  swimmer;  still  it 
VIS  fmught  with  much  peril.  Merely  for  the  chance  of  saving  a 
ilmiger's  life,  he  wouldn't  have  risked  it.  But  so  much  hung  upon 
that  life.  If  the  body  of  John  Jones  were  discovered  after  the  fire, 
as  it  surely  would  be,  half-calciued  in  the  uudergroutid  vault,  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  Edward  Hiilse  escaping  arraignment  and 
conviction  for  his  murder.  Ho  would  bo  pursued  to  America,  and 
brought  back  without  doubt. 

'  Don't  go/  cried  Margaret,  beseechingly ;  '  don't  throw  away 
your  life/ 

Markwood  smiled  benignly  at  her.  A  sullen  splash  in  the  water 
— ^he  had  disappeared,  Patty,  the  oars  in  her  handfa  lighty  paddling 
Igaiosi  the  stream,  watched  the  glowing  waters  w^ith  anxious  eyes. 


Chapter  XXVIII. 


A  UON  OJ  THE  PATH, 


TiTE  key  was  lying  on  the  floor  all  the  timc^ — the  duplicate  key; 
Gilbert  Paston  had  dropped  the  two  keys  on  his  sudden  seizure, 
eighteen  months  ago  ancl  more.  One  had  been  found  by  the  Hiilses, 
the  other  had  lain  there  unnoticed  ever  since*  It  might  stHl  be 
lying  there,  had  not  Lucy,  in  the  gleam  of  light  from  under  the 
4t>or,  seen  the  key  and  seized  it. 

To  tinlock  the  door  was  only  the  work  of  a  moment. 

*  0  John!  dear  John!/  cried  Lucy,  when  she  saw  her  lover  stand 
bdbre  her,  pale,  haggard,  and  unkempt.  *  Are  you  really  alive  ?* 
She  put  hei*  hand3  upon  him  timidly,  as  if  she  half  expected  them 
lo  enoounter  some  impalpable  essence.  John  seized  her  hands,  and 
gate  her  n  hearty  kiss.  '  And  you  are  not  false  to  me,  as  they  said 
Jon  w«re,  John  ?' 

*  No,  I  am  true  to  you  stillj  Lucy ;  it  was  all  a  mistake.^ 
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'  Then  I  am  happy  now,  John ;  and  if  w&  die  we  will 
gether/ 

*  Bot  we  won't  die  jet,  Lucy.     Can't  we  get  out  of  this  place 

*  We  will  try ;  but  the  flames  have  spread  awfully  in  the  k: 
moment ;  we  are  surrounded  by  fire ;  but  we  niiiy  still  reach  thi 
window  that  overlooks  the  river.     Come  !' 

Lucy  led  the  way  towards  the  opening,  and  John  essayed 
follow,  but  there  was  a  lion  in  the  path.     The  blind  dog,  ScipiO| 
Btood  in  the  way,  rigid  and  stiff,  with  coat  erect,  and  eightlcas  evi 
glowing  like  coals  of  fire.     He  suffered  Lucy  to  pass,  but  when  Jo! 
attempted  to  go  by,  the  dog  made  at  him  open>mouthed  with  am 
fury  that  he  was  compelled  to  run  back  into  the  inner  vault, 

*  Speak  to  him,  Lucy,'  he  cried ;  *  pacify  the  dog,  or  he  will 
me  to  pieces.* 

Then  Lucy  tried  to  pacify  the  dog,  stroked  his  bristly  hair,  h 
about  his  shaggy  neck^  and  prayed  him  to  be  quiet, 

'Now,  John,'  she  cried,  'whilst  I  hold  him  !'  And  he  essay 
again.     But  Scipio  sprang  from  her  weak  grasp,  and  flew  madly 
the  curate  once  more,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  back.     Sta: 
ing  in  the  narrow  dooi-way,  the  dog  held  the  command  of  the  inn 
room,  and  defied  his  prisoner  to  escape, 

*  O,  what  shall  we  do,  John  T  cried  Lucy  despairingly.    *  Job; 
I  won't  leave  you ;  we  will  die  together;'  and  she  passed  into 
inner  room,  and  put  her  arm  round  him. 

'  I  won't  die  !'  cried  John,  who  was  all  of  a  shiver  with  fear 
excitement*  *  That  villanons  dog  !  It  is  your  brother  who 
murdered  me.     Help!  help!' 

He  began  to  shout  and  ci*y  out  incoherently;  Lucy  \iTang  hi 
bands  in  despair.     The  dressing-gown  she  had  thrown  over  her 
the  loose  Indian  gown — had  almost  fallen  from  her  white  shoulders] 
the  dog  had  trodden  upon  it,  and  still  held  a  corner  of  it  under 
foot.     With  an  instinct  of  maidenly  modesty  Lucy  tried  to  gather 
about  her.     The  dog  growled,  but  having  sniB'ed  at  the  robe  let 
go  indifferently.     Then  in  a  moment  an  idea  seized  her.     She 
off  the  gown,  and  threw  it  over  her  lover's  shoulders.    It  envelo' 
him  Like  a  cloak, 

*  Now,  John/  she  cried,  '  lie  is  blind;  he  can  only  tell  by  sceni 
Now  try  him,  dear,  and  God  bless  you  i' 

John  seized  the  idea  at  once,  and  marched  forth.    Scipio  %mSi 
all  round  him  suspiciously,  seemed  puzzled,  growled  doubtfully, 
let  him  pass. 

*  Come,  Lucy,*  cried  John,  when  he  had  safely  reached  the  o 
yault.     *  He  can't  come.' 

Lucy  passed  him  too,  and  Scipio,  confounded  at  this  manceu^ 
began  to  bark  furiously  into  the  now  empty  room,  as  though  chi 
lenging  his  prisoner  to  come  forth. 
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*  Up  the  ladder/  cried  Lucy;  '  there  is  a  window  open  !* 

But  between  them  and  the  window  was  a  chasm  of  fire.  They 
woe  cut  away  altogether  firom  the  enter  world.  There  was  only  the 
dioice  before  them — fire  or  water — ^to  bnm  or  to  drown. 

The  tide  was  plashing  soUenly  beneath  them  in  its  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  heat  was  becoming  insupportable.  A  little  more,  and  life 
would  CeuI  them  alU^iether. 

'  Is  there  an  entrance  to  the  river  ?'  cried  John  hoarsely. 

'  There  is  an  archway,  bnt  it  is  nnder  water.* 

'No  matter,  I  can  dive/  cried  John. 

'  Then  go ;  jnmp  into  the  stream,  and  dive  nnder  the  archway ; 
yoa  will  be  in  the  river  then,  and  there  are  sore  to  be  boats.  Good- 
bye, John.' 

<  Hang  it !  no,  I  can't  leave  yon,'  cried  John,  in  indecision. 

'  Yon  most,  John ;  yon  can't  save  me ;  and  yoa  are  bonnd  to  do 
H.    Think  of  yonr  fietther,'  panted  ont  Lncy,  and  then  sank  to  the 


Bat  John  had  had  time  to  think ;  the  first  instinctive  movement 
to  Belf-preservation  he  had  repressed.  He  was  not  physically  a 
eoward,  and  he  felt  that  it  wonld  degrade  him  to  escape  himself  and 
leave  Lncy  to  perish.  And  yet,  Lncy  was  fidnting — ^was  almost  in- 
sensible. If  she  were  dead  it  wonld  be  his  dnty  to  save  himself. 
Well,  she  was  as  good  as  dead ;  the  pang  of  death  was  over  with 
Ur ;  and  it  was  horrible  to  die  by  fire.  His  thoughts  hung  upon  a 
Mance  that  a  breath  might  tnm  either  way. 

Suddenly  a  head  protmded  itself  from  the  dark  tarbid  water,  and 
a  dripping  arm  reached  upwards  to  the  sill  of  the  outer  doorway  of 
the  Tault.  The  apparition  was  so  wonderful  and  unexpected,  that 
Jones  involuntarily  gave  a  shout,  half  of  joy  half  of  wonder. 

'  Hullo !  are  you  there  ?  Are  you  Jones  the  curate  ?  That's 
right.  I'm  Markwood,'  said  the  head.  '  Come  along,  there  isn't  a 
moment  to  lose.  Can  you  dive  ?  That's  right ;  in  with  you  after 
me,  and  tmder  the  archway.     I've  a  boat  outside.' 

*But  Lucy's  here,'  cried  John,  coming  to  his  senses.  *  Lucy 
Hulse.' 

*0  Lord!'  said  Markwood,  'that's  serious.  How  shall  we 
manage  ?  There's  room  for  one  to  dive  under  the  archway,  but  not 
for  two.     What  can  we  do  ?' 

'We  must  save  ourselves,'  said  John  hoarsely.     *  Lucy  is  in- 


What  was  it  right  to  do  ?  Half  a  moment  to  decide  on  what 
might  puzzle  a  jury  of  casuists  for  a  twelvemonth !  Markwood 
thought  of  his  motherless  babes,  he  thought  of  all  that  was  hanging 
on  to  his  life.  It  was  his  duty  no  doubt  to  save  himself,  and  leave 
I^acy  to  perish,  but  he  couldn't  do  it. 

A  roar  and  turmoil  overhead,  as  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an 
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end.  Srarkwood  instiiictiTely  ducked  under  the  water,  John  drew 
back  Viitliin  tbe  vault.  Tliere  -was  a  shower  of  hot  burning  bricks  ; 
the  Bide  of  the  warehouse  had  fallen  in  with  a  huge  crash ;  they 
were  likely  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins.  Happily  the  wall  was  solid 
and  well-built,  and  a  portion  of  it,  holding  together  in  a  mass,  had 
fallen  across  the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  had  formed  a  sort  of 
roof  over  it,  and  the  fall  had  broken  down  the  archway.  There  was 
now  a  great  gap  there,  open  to  the  sky  and  the  stars. 

'  That  saves  us  aU,*  said  Mark  wood,  coming  up  to  the  surface 
Bpluttering.  *  Lower  the  giii  into  the  water,  and  w^e'll  each  take  an 
arm-' 

It  was  DO  easy  matter  to  win  through  all  the  fiery  floating  debris, 

encumbered  as  they  were  with  the  senseless  form  of  Lucy,  btit  they 

did  win  through  it ;  and  presently  a  couple  of  black  heads  appeared 

■  at  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  leading  a  ripple  of  seething  water  behind 

►  them. 

'It  is  a  miracle,*  said  Patty,  clasping  her  hands  in  thank* 
fulness. 

Margaret  was  strong  and  capable,  and  Lucy  was  quickly  dragged 
into  the  boat  over  the  stem.     The  two  men  followed.  Jj 

'  Does  she  live  ?'  whispered  John  tremulously.  *  ■ 

'  There  is  no  sign  of  life/  cried  Patty;  '  but  let  us  hope.  Pull 
quickly  for  the  shore,' 

Just  tlien  the  lower  part  of  the  warehouse  collapsed  and  fell  in 
with  a  gi^eat  noise  ;  but  over  all  the  turmoil  of  the  falling  building- 
cotdd  be  heard  a  cry  of  pain  and  terror,  almost  human  in  its  pite- 
^  ousness. 

*  I  forgot  Scipio,'  said  Markwood,  looking  anxiously  into  the 
blazing  crater  of  nre,     '  Poor  dog,  it  is  all  over  with  him  now  !* 

*  Poor  Scipio  V  said  Patty;  *  he  was  faithful  to  the  last.' 
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Mr.  Brass,  the  detective,  was  abroad  early  in  the  morning  after 
the  fire.  He  had  all  his  work  cut  out  in  the  way  o«f  getting  together 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  magistrate  in  remanding  the  pri- 
\  $oner, — for  he  was  to  bo  brought  up  at  the  Thames  Police-court  tiiat 
'  Tery  morning.  The  fire  at  Ebbsfleet  had  given  him  materials  for  ■ 
thought,  but  nothing  could  be  done  in  that  quarter  now.  The  mins^ 
were  still  red  hot,  and  would  not  be  accessible  for  some  days.  Nor 
did  I^Ir.  Brass  expect  any  important  revelations  from  Ebbsfleet ;  his 
belief  was  strong  in  the  deal  box  with  the  tin  lining,  which  was  to 
be  opened  that  morning  in  the  presence  of  the  chief-surgeon  of  the 
police  force.  He  had  given  Edw*ard  Hulse  great  credit  for  hia 
sagacity  in  regard  to  that  box. 
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U     *  Ii'3  difficult  to  work  a  mtirder  case  without  a  body/  said  Mr, 
^rus  to  timself ;  *  but  when  you  earnes  it  along  with  you,  why, 
nalBrmlly  joa  non  plush  every  body/ 

Mp*  Brass  had  come  to  know  that  Patty  Bobinson  waa  the  laat 
pinon  who  had  seen  the  curate  of  St*  Saveall*s  alive.  She  was  an 
adrerse  witness  too,  the  suspected  man  being  her  sweetheart ;  but 
if  ahe  could  be  got  to  speak  to  having  seen  him  enter  Ebbsfleet  on 
fhg  ai^t  of  his  disappearance,  it  would  be  a  great  point.  Mr,  Brass 
therafere  resolved  to  see  her  himself,  and  ascertain  how  the  land  lay. 
On  his  way  to  Trinity- square  he  passed  the  Tower,  an  edifice  he 
held  ia  a  ffood  deal  of  contempt. 

*  Tlxem  was  dark  ages  indeed  when  the  poor  cretuxs  had  no  better 
'son  than  that  to  be  put  in.  Talk  of  youi*  grenadiers  and  your 
efcaters — ^bah  I     Why,  the  crown -jewels  ain't  safe  among  'em, 

magsmen'il  nobble  the  ryeglaia  some  of  these  days,  and  then 
lliia*!!  be  a  nice  job  for  us  to  work  out ;  leastways,  if  they  be  there, 
which  I  doubt.     They  say  as  all  the  jewels  and  gold  are  locked  up 
,  tha  Bank  of  England,  and  so  there  ain't  nothing  here  but  duffers 

the  public  to  gape  at.  And  it's  likely  enough,  I  wouldn't  ti'ust 
tbeai  bearskinned  chaps  with  nothing  else.  Holding  out  their  guns 
and  whispering  rubbish  to  one  another,  and  then  parading  up  and 
down  like  so  many  tom-cats, — Lord>  I  ain't  patience  with  'em.* 

This  was  the  view  taken  of  the  military  by  a  civilian,  who  per- 
Impi  was  unduly  biassed  by  professional  jealousy. 

When  Mr.  Brass  arrived  at  the  comer  house,  where  Mrs.  Rob- 
iHSOiii  K?ed  and  let  lodgings,  he  found,  standing  by  the  curb  oppo- 
site her  door,  a  neat  little  brougham,  with  a  useful  hard- working 
h'T^L'  in  the  shafts  and  a  patient-looking  coachman  on  the  box. 
liimiatakably  a  doctor's  brougham ;  and  as  the  door  opened  and  a 
wm  deteeaded  briskly  the  steps,  it  was  enough  to  see  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  the  conveyance  and  a  medical  practitioner. 

Mr.  Brass,  with  that  ready  civility  which  was  characteristic  of 
Itim,  opened  the  door  of  the  brougham  for  the  doctor  to  enter,  and 
toodied  his  hat. 

'  How's  the  young  kdy  this  morning,  sir  ?*  he  cried. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head :  *  High  fever — gi^eat  prostration — 
toi>e  the  best/  Then  he  took  up  the  Lancet  that  was  lying  on  the 
Wl  seaiy  and  was  presently  lost  to  view. 

Mr.  Brass  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Patty  waa  the  per- 
SOQ  for  whom  the  doctor  was  in  attendance. 

*  It's  been  too  much  for  her,  poor  gal,'  was  his  muttered  re* 
i  aft  \e  tapped  gently  at  the  door. 

Hm.  Bobiiificiii,  her  hair  tightly  wound  up  in  curl-papei's,  looking 
THy  fierce  and  restive,  opened  the  door  a  few  inches,  and  peeped  out. 

*  Well,  how's  your  young  lady  by  this  time,  Mrs,  Kobinson  ?^ 
<iid  Mr.  Bam  Imignantly. 
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'  Who  wants  to  know  ?'  cried  IL's.  Robinson,  '  Wliat*s  yonr 
business,  sir,  if  you  please  ?' 

*  Well,  I  wanted  a  few  words  with  Ler,*  said  Brass,  jerking  hia 
thumb  towards  bis  sboultier ;   *  bnt  as  she's  so  poorly,  poor  gal^* 

*  And,  pray,  who  told  yon  she  was  poorly,  and  whom  do  you 
want  to  seo,  and  what's  your  business  T 

*  Patty  Kobinson,'  said  Mr.  Brass,  becoming  stiflfall  of  a  sadden. 
'  I'm  Inspector  Brass,  of  the  City  Police,  aiid  I  want  to  see  your 
daughter  on  important  business ;  and  if  she  ain*t  fit  to  be  seen,  I 
must  have  a  doctor's  certificate  to  that  effect,' 

Mrs.  Robinson  slammed  the  door  in  his  face,  and  ^Ir.  Brass 
heard  or  saw  nothing  more  for  about  five  minutes.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  Patty  Robinson  stood  before  him.  ^ 

'  Well,  Mr,  Brass/  she  said,  *  what  do  you  want  ?*  " 

The  detective  was  quite  startled.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  witness  was  ill  in  bed,  and  here  she  was  before  him  in  full 
health  and  vigour, 

'  IVe  a  few  questions  to  ask  you  on  a  matter  of  importance, 
miss,  and  perhaps  I'd  better  step  in  and  speak  to  you  in  private/ 

'  Come  in,  Mr.  Brass,'  said  Patty.  '  Don't  make  a  noise,  please, 
because  we've  a  yoimg  lady  here  very  ill/ 

Patty  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  a  dingy  chamber  on  the 
ground  floor.  ■ 

*Now,  miss,'  said  Mr.  Brass,  taking  out  his  note-book  and  put- " 
ting  on  his  most  professional  aspect,  *  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
if  you  know  a  gentlenian  of  the  name  of  John  Jones^  the  curate  of  i 
St.  Saveall's/ 

'  Certainly,  I  do,'  said  Patty. 

*  And  when  was  the  last  time  yon  saw  him  ?  Itlind,  miss,  I 
Imow  all  about  the  matter,  and  yon'U  he  examined  on  oath  by 
and  by/ 

*  Let's  see/  said  Patty,  knitting  her  brows  and  pursing  up  her  ■ 
mouth;   *  I  coiddn't  speak  exactly/  f 

*  But  you  must  speak  exactly,  do  you  hear  ?  I  know  the  whole 
thing,  miss ;  so  speak  out,  and  speak  the  truth/ 

*  Well,  Mr.  Brass»  it  might  be  five  minutes  ago,  or  it  might  had 
ten;  but  I  think  it  was  something  betwixt  and  between.' 

*  Come,  no  nonsense/  said  Brass  savagely;  '  I  don't  come  here 
to  be  made  a  fool  of/  A 

*  If  it's  80  particular  that  yon  shouldn't  be  made  a  fool  of,*  said  ■ 
Patty>  *I'll  go  and  look  at  the  clock ;  but  I  shouldn't  think  a  ncdnnto 
or  two  wonid  make  the  difference.     Or  stay,  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
Bee  him  yourself,  as  he's  Likely  to  know  his  own  business  best/ 

Mr,  Brass  was  too  much  nonplussed  to  reply,  and  Patty  slipped 
out,  and  presently  there  entered  a  young  man  in  clerical  apparali 
looking  veiy  pale  and  haggard,  but  still  composed  and  calm, 
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'  Ton  want  to  see  me,  Mr.  Inspector  Brass/  he  said,  looking 
ealmly  at  him.     *  I  am  John  Jones,  the  cnrate  of  St.  Savekll's.' 

*  Gome,  I'm  blessed/  mattered  Mr.  Brass  between  his  teeth ; 
'  there's  some  kid  about  this.  Well,  sir,'  he  said  alond,  *  I'm  not 
acquainted  with  your  person,  sir,  and  if  you  are  what  you  say,  I  must 
obserre  that  you'ye  played  a  yery  cruel  trick  on  your  fieither  and  ^ 
Ptotlin ;  yes,  sir,  and  tried  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  sir !' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  Jones  with  hauteur.  '  I  have 
been  away  from  home  for  a  few  days,  and  I  find  that  a  great  fuss 
has  been  made  and'  seyeral  innocent  people  put  to  great  distress. 
I  hope  the  officers  of  justice  are  prepared  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
steps  they  haye  taken.' 

'  I'ye  acted  under  instructions,  sir,' said  Mr.  Brass  stiffly.  'Pre- 
cious good  job  I  took  that  indemnity/  he  muttered  to  himself. 
<  Gome,  sir,  I  suppose  you'll  haye  no  objection  to  go  along  with  me 
to  Fenton's  Hotel,  to  be  identified  by  the  archdeacon  ?' 

*  They're  coming  here  directly,'  said  Jones;  '  I'ye  sent  for  them. 
Yon  won't  mind  my  leaying  you  for  a  few  moments,  but  I  am  in 
great  anxieiy  just  now.  A  young  lady,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  at* 
taehed,  is  lying  betwixt  life  and  death.' 

*  Not  Miss  Lucy,  sir  ?'  cried  Brass.  *  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  that^ 
sir.  She  were  yery  fond  of  you,  sir,  you  may  take  your  dayy. 
Perhaps  you  know  Uiat  I'ye  got  a  prisoner  in  custody  along  of  this 
here  job  ?  The  young  lady's  brother — ^no  other — locked  up  in  New- 
gate.' 

*  What,  Edward  Hulse  ?  Why,  I  was  told  he  had  started  for 
America.' 

'  So  he  had,  sir,  but  we  brought  him  back.' 

*  That's  fortunate,  for  one  thing.  You  must  bring  him  here  ; 
she's  been  caUing  most  piteously  for  her  brother.' 

Mr.  Brass  rubbed  his  forehead  meditatiyely. 

*  Well,  sir,  as  things  is  as  they  is,  I  don't  see  as  there  is  any 
objection  to  that.  I  suppose,  as  expense  is  no  particular  object,  and 
cabs—' 

*  Use  the  utmost  expedition,  Mr.  Brass,  without  regard  to  ex* 
pense,'  cried  John,  following  Mr.  Brass  to  the  door,  opening  it 
gently,  and  standing  on  the  steps  outside. — *  Ah,  here  comes  my 
father.' 

The  archdeacon  and  Sir  Pantlin  at  this  moment  hurried  up  to- 
Qie  door. 

*  John,  John !  0,  where  have  you  been?'  cried  the  archdeacon. 

*  Yes,  you  dog !'  shouted  Sir  Pantlin.  *  What  do  you  mean  by 
it  ?     Come,  explain  yourself.' 

John  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips. 

*  Hush  !'  he  said.    '  Lucy  is  lying  here  betwixt  life  and  death.'' 
Mr.  Brass  meanwhile  has  hastened  to  Newgate.     He  has  some 
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little  preliminary  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  release  of  Edward  Hulse 
but  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  YisiliDg-justices,  who  happens  to  bo 
in  the  prison,  this  is  soon  axTaaged,  and  the  two  are  presently  hast- 
ening towards  Tower-hill, 

*  One  thiiif^'  puzzles  me,'  said  Mr.  Brass,  ^  What's  in  that  box 
as  you  took  bo  much  pains  about  ?* 

*  Only  a  camera  and  some  photographic  apparatus.  I  meant  to 
set  up  in  that  line  in  the  States.* 

*  O,  that's  all,  is  it  ?  And  was  that  what  you  meant  it  for  from 
the  first  9' 

To  this  question,  howeyer,  Edward  deliberately  tmmed  a  deaf  ear, 

Lucy  was  lying  sick  unto  death  in  the  best  bedroom  of  the  Rob- 
insons' house  in  Trinity-square,     The  exposure  and  excitement  she 
bad  undergone  had  overmastered  the  cun'ent  of  her  life.    A  pale  City 
I  flower,  sho  withered  away  under  the  stormy  blasts  that  had  been 
loosened  upon  her.     Everything  that  her  heart  might  desire  waited 
for  her.     The  husband  of  her  choice,  sweeter  to  her  by  far  than  the 
I  most  chivalrousLand  unselfish  of  the  outer  world,  comparative  wealth, 
^  und  the  power  of  besto^ving  happiness  ;  but  she  could  not  raise  her 
hand  to  gather  these  gifts — she  had  got  her  death-blow,  and  could 
not  rally  against  it. 

And  in  her  weakness  and  collapse  her  ideas  ran  once  more  in 
the  channels  of  her  girlhood  and  maiden  life  ;  the  intrusive  pas- 
sion that  had  turned  her  thoughts  another  way,  had  lost  its  all- 
engrossing  power ;  she  yearned  for  the  accustomed  faces — for  her 
father  and  her  brother,  but  chiefly  for  the  latter,  and  (or  him  she  in- 
cessantly called  in  the  Bcmi-delirium  of  her  sinking  state.  Sho 
seemed  full  of  strange  remorse  and  terror,  and  would  not  Ijo  pacified 
by  any  of  them.  Her  mother  watched  by  her  bedside  ;  her  lover 
I  was  constantly  in  and  out.  She  turned  away  peevishly  from  these, 
and  called  continually  for  Edward. 

Presently  John  came  up  with  a  shade  of  satisfaction  in  his  face. 
He  made  his  way  on  tiptoe  to  the  head  of  the  bed  where  Lucy  was  ■ 
lying,  her  tangled  hair  scattered  over  the  pillow,  her  great  restless 
eyes  throwing  wandering  glances  from  side  to  side,  a  hectic  flush  ou 
each  cheek,  the  rest  of  her  face  pale  and  colourless. 

'  Edward  is  com hig/  he  whispered,  and  seated  himself  by  her 
side,  taking  her  waxen  hand  in  his.  Her  eyes  grew  less  restless, 
and  settled  upon  the  face  of  her  lover ;  there  was  the  faintest  smile 
upon  her  wan  lips,  ho  felt  the  feeblest  pressure  from  the  hand  he 
held  in  his.  ■ 

The  time  seemed  long  waiting.  The  sounds  from  the  outer 
world  of  life  came  with  strange  distinctness  and  new  meaning  into 
the  hushed  chamber.  The  passing  wheels,  the  postman*s  sounding 
knock,  the  cries  of  the  costermongers,  a  ringing  bugle-caU  from  tho 
Towerward, — ^these  sounds  broke  into  the  sad  dull  thoughts  of  the 
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w$Uken  with  a  ihaip  distoeeflfdl  ring  about  them,  reminding  them 
of  the  BmaU  Mooant  ihak  durpest  heort-pangswere  to  the  great  living 
irarld  vithont* 

He  oaae  ai  last ;  a  cab  stopped  at  the  door,  and  an  eager  voice 
was  heanl  e«tnde  asking  for  his  '  sister.'  His  footstep  was  on  the 
staiBcaae ;  he  eubeied,  md  Lnoy  seemed  to  revive  at  the  sound,  and 
half  sat  up  in  bed,  sirotehing  oiEt  her  arms  eagerly  towards  the 
door. 

'  Ned,'  she  cried,  as  he  put  his  arm  round  her  iuid  kissed  her, 
'do  yon  fixg^ve  me?' 

'  If  I  have  ai^t  to  fiirgive,  I  do«' 

'  You  have  a  greai  deal  to  forgive ;  but,  Ned,  it  has  seemed  all 
like  a  troubled  dream,  and  one  does  things  in  dreams  that  would 
seem  in^KMndUe  at  other  times.     Is  fiecther  here  ?' 

'  No ;  he  has  sailed — for  America*' 

*  You  will  foUow  him,  Ned,  and  tell  him,  ivhen  you  see  him,  that 
I  sent  my  best  love  to  h^ ;  and  kiss  me,  Ned.  I'm  tired — 0,  so 
tired.' 

She  sank  back  on  her  pillow  quite  exhausted,  and  lay  for  awhile 
as  still  as  if  she  were  really  dead;  but  presently  she  revived  a 
httie,  and  Jdm  asked  her  if  she  woidd  like  his  father  to  come  and 
pray  at  her  bednde.  She  assented  with  a  sweet  smile.  Presently 
the  archdeacon's  gray  head  was  bowed  against  the  bright  diecked 
counterpane,  and  he  read  the  prayers  of  tihe  Church  in  a  low  broken 
voice. 

After  that  Lucy  whispered  that  she  would  like  to  be  alone  with 
John ;  and  everybody  else  withdrew. 

'  Feel  in  the  pocket,  John,  of  the  dress  that  hangs  on  the  wall 
yonder  ;  th^e  is  a  letter,'  she  whispered. 

He  felt  in  the  pocket  of  the  dress  with  a  strange  mingled  feel- 
ing. Among  the  confused  assortment  of  a  girl's  little  treasures, — a . 
thimble,  a  idlver-mounted  tape  measure  he  had  given  her,  an  al- 
manac as  big  as  a  thumbnail,  and  a  little  case  that  held  needle  and 
tliread  and  scissors  that  had  often  been  used  for  his  benefit,  as  with 
isSi  fingers  she  would  replace  some  missing  button  on  wrist  or  neck- 
band,— ^there,  too,  was  a  letter,  his  own  letter,  as  he  recognised  with 
a  flush  of  shame,  the  letter  of  renunciation  that  he  had  hoped  had 
been  destroyed. 

*  Tear  it  up,  John,'  she  said  ;  '  dostroy  it.  Let  the  thought  of 
it  never  come  between  us ;  for  yon  will  think  of  me  sometimes,  John, 
when  I  am  gone.  It  was  a  cruel  letter,  John,  but  you  had  repented 
of  it,  and  you  were  coming  to  see  me  just  as  usual.  I'm  so  glad  of 
that.' 

Lucy  seemed  to  sleep,  with  John's  hand  in  hers ;  presently  she 
awoke,  and  looked  wildly  about  her. 

< John,'  eke  «ned,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  'things  are  very  hard. 
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Why  are  they  so  hard  ?     Is  there  no  help  ?     Jolin,  can't  you  help 
me  ?    Keep  me,  John,  keep  me  with  yoo  ;  don't  let  me  goV  fl 

Life  was  ebbing  away  in  waves  as  it  were — Uttle  difference  from  " 
moment  to  moment — hot  then  a  wave,  and  lo  !  a  great  recession ; 
the  soul  that  looks  out  from  those  glazing  eyes  farther  and  farther 
away.  Who  can  save  ?  Who  can  help  ?  The  dim  inevitable  pre- 
sence hovering  there  is  inexorable.  The  paralysing  hand — the  cold 
destroying  hand,  crnel,  remorseless — ^v^ill  it  lift  a  finger  for  all  our 
tears  and  prayers  ? 

Draw  the  curtains  closely  to,  and  leave  the  cold  solemn  chamber 
to  solitude  and  silence.  The  end  has  come,  and  there  is  Uttlo  of 
consolation  left,  except  to  know  that  it  shall  also  come  for  us  in 
good  time  with  merciful  oblivion , 

Sorrows  come  in  like  the  tide ;  a  long  space  of  comparative  calm 
— and  then  billow  after  billow.  Hardly  had  Edward  Hnlse  reaUaedM 
the  fact  of  his  sister's  death  when  the  news  came  to  him  of  his™ 
father's.  An  account  of  the  catastrophe  on  board  the  steamer  had 
been  brought  home  by  a  passing  vessel,  and  made  some  little  sen- 
sation ;  Mr.  Biliil  having  been  a  well-known  man,  and  the  manner  of 
his  death  remarkable.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  Edward  Hulse,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  Patty  Robinson  had  been  safe  at  home  all  the  time 
of  his  absence,  and  that  the  plaid  shawl  that  had  caused  him  so  much 
anguish  of  mind  had,  at  that  particular  time,  adorned  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Bilfirs  lawful  i\'ife.  There  was  considerable  pleasure,  too,  in 
the  discovery  that  a  codicil  had  been  foimd  to  Gilbert  Paston's  will, 
and  that  John  Jones  had  succeeded  in  saving  from  the  fire  this 
very  satisfactory  document*  At  the  same  time  it  added  poignancy 
to  his  grief  that  Lucy  was  not  ahve  to  share  the  good  fortune.  ■ 

The  validity  of  the  codicil  was  duly  estabhshed ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  matter  admitted  of  no  doubt,  Edwai^d  married  his  sweetheart, 
Patty,  in  a  very  qniot  wayj  and  they  settled  down  in  a  comfoHable 
house  in  the  norm -west  of  London*  Edward  bought  a  share  in  a 
good  practice,  and  is  now  a  wealthy  respected  citizen. 

Mrs.  Bilfil,  released  from  the  irksome  bonds  of  an  unsuitable 
alliance,  tempted  fortune  again,  bestowing  her  hand  upon  Mark- 
wood,  and  becoming  a  mother  to  his  five  children.  To  her  husband 
she  is  a  source  of  pride,  warm  affection,  and  constant  disquietude. 
Being  a  man,  however,  of  great  aptitude  for  aflaii'^s,  he  gets  throngh 
his  life  with  satisfaction  and  success ;  but  he  has  less  time  than  of 
old  to  devote  to  other  people's  business.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add, 
that,  partly  in  consideration  of  his  new  connection,  and  partly  as  a 
reward  for  long  and  faithful  services,  Mr.  Paston,  his  employer,  has 
raised  his  salary  considerably;  which  is  a  marvellous  thing,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it, 

John  Jones  is  now  Rector  of  Pumptrisaint,  and  engaged  to  be 
manied  to  his  cousin — ^a  lady  of  faded  personal  attractions,  hut  with 
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a  very  nice  freehold  ferm  or  two,  which  will  nick-in  very  nicely  to 
Sir  Pantlin's  estate,  should  that  worthy  haronet — who  has  no  male 
heirs — bequeath,  as  everybody  supposes  he  will,  his  property  to  his 
godson. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  uses  that  Edward  can  make  of  his  good 
fortune  is  to  entertain  with  sumptuous  hospitality  his  old  Mend 
Markwood.  Mrs.  Markwood  does  not  often  visit  them,  as  she  and 
Patty  don't  agree  very  well.  Perhaps  Patty  is  a  little  overbearing, 
being  a  woman  of  importance  now,  whose  favourable  opinion  might 
make  the  fortune  of  a  briefless  barrister.  For  her  husband  places 
great  reliance  upon  her  judgment,  and  is  guided  in  most  things  by 
her  advice.  But  when  Markwood  can  steal  an  odd  evening  in  the 
long  vacation  sometimes,  when  all  the  women-folk  are  out  of  town, 
and  enjoy  a  dinner  alone  with  his  old  friend  Ned  Hulse,  he  is  in 
the  very  tip-top  of  pleasant  enjoyment. 

*  Tell  you  what,  Ned,'  said  Markwood,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions,— he  was  admiringly  contemplating  the  colour  of  a  bumper 
of  '47  port,  holding  it  against  the  light, — '  when  I  first  saw  you 
and  your  vdfe  that  was  to  be  together  on  board  the  steamboat  that 
day,  I  never  thought  that  any  good  would  come  of  it.  Nor  more 
there  does,  generally,  in  unequal  marriages.  But  after  all,  the  great 
tliiog  is  to  get  a  woman  to  suit  you,  and  one  that  will  go  with  you 
thro^h  thick  and  thin.  And  having  found  her,  Ned,  you  naturally 
stick  to  her,  as  she  stuck  to  you — through  fire  and  water.' 
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To  talk  of  doing  business  in  Paris  must  to  many  pei-sons  appear  aa^ 
absurd  as  to  speak  of  enjajring-  oneself  m  Cheaj>side,  or  taking  pleft^^ 
sure  in  CornhilU     And  yet  there  is,  i>erliap3,  no  city  ii;  Em-ope  in 
which  business  of  a  certain  kind — financial  and  monetary  maiterd 


OB  a  very  large  scale — ^is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  'til^| 
capital  of  civilisation/  as  its  inhabitants  loye  to  designate  the  beaii^ 
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tiful  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     Nay.  what  is  more,  thei-e  is 
perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  in  which  men  of  all  classes  and  de^ 
arc  so  universally  given  to  dabble  in  shares  and  various  investmenl 
as  in  Paris.     From  tho  millionnaire  banker  to  the  humble  honm 
woman  servant,  nearly  every  living  soul  in  the  capital  of  France 
more  or  less  money  laid  out  in  government  loans  or  other  securities, 
w^hich  they  are  perpetually  buying,  selling,  exchanging,  repnrchasip^B 
and  reselling,  always  in  the  hope  of  making  something,  no  matted 
how  little,  in  the  way  of  profit.     In  no  town  in  the  whole  world — 
*  bar  none*  as  thoy  say  in  the  ring — is  spociilation  in  shares  or 
etocka  so  mnversal  as  in  Paris.     The  tailor  who  makes  yonr 
has  bis  regular  broker  who  calls  upon  him  ever}"  day,  and  takes 
orders  as  to  wlmt  he  is  to  purchase  and  what  to  soil  on  the  Bob 
The  waiter  who  attends  on  you  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  or  Voiaini 
knows  to  a  fraction  the  last  t|Ootation  of  tho  share  list,  and  wl 
serving  the  fish  is  calculating  whether  it  will  be  more  profitable 
retain  or  to  sell  at  once  the  scrip  he  holds  in  the  last  Ottoman  loa 
I  knew  a  case  not  many  months  ago  of  a  viaitre  iVhutdf  or  butler, 
who  gave  up  his  place — and  a  very  good  place  it  was — in  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman's  famUy,  because  their  luncheon  hour,  2  p.m.,  pr 
vented  him  from  visiting  the  Bourse  and  transacting  bis  little  sha 
speculations  every  day.     In  all  the  swell  clubs  the  members,  ahiid 
to  a  man,  have  their  ttfalrcs  di'  Boursi\  and  buy  or  sell  daily  thron 
their   respective   brokers,  to  their  profit  or  loss.     To  form  soe 
idea  of  how  universal  this  spirit  of  speculation  is  in  Pms,  a  Strang 
ought  to  go  to  the  Hue  Lafitte  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  1 
month — tho  day  npon  which  tho  coupons,  or  interest,  is  paid  npo 
foreign  shares.     He  will  see  at  the  gate  of  Rothschild's  ha 
house  some    thousands  of  persons  —  small  shopkeepers,   ai'tisan 
servants  {male  and  female),   and  all  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  ^ 
broker  to  do  then-  business  for  them,  forming  a  queue,  and  waiting 
patiently  for  hours  until  their  turn  comes  to  enter  the  office,  sho^ 
their  scrip,  and  receive  their  diridends.     And  when  we  remembi 
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^t  a  BUiiHar  scene  is  being  enacted  at  the  doors  of  perhaps  a  dozem 
kr|»e  banking  establishments  in  Paris,  some  idea  may  be  formed  as 
Ia>  tlie  epread  of  speculation  amon^'st  aM  clasgcs  of  French  people. 
And,  atrange  to  say,  it  is  amongst  those  most  given  to  pleasure  and 
that  this  spirit  of  share  gambling  is  to  be  found.  The 
at  the  various  theatres,  the  ladies  of  the  half  world,  the 
who,  to  all  outward  appearance,  spend  their  nights  in  playing 
iaoearatt  their  forenoons  in  bed,  their  afternoons  in  breakfasts  at 
Bigiiicm*8  or  the  Cafe  Anglais — breakfasts  which  commence  at  noon 
uii  last  nntil  2  p.m. — and  so  pass  on  to  the  Bois,  thence  to  a  late 
itaner,  and  so  to  the  opera,  and  back  again  to  baccarat — all  these 
«a  more  or  less  given  to  Bourse  speculation,  all  employ  their  stock- 
Inken^  aod  all  will  tell  yon  that  they  rarely  if  ever  lose  in  th^ir 
■yfrnliitinTii  And  yet  in  a  city  where  every  one  invests  in  scrip  of 
iaaia  ktnd,  and  where  everybody  is  ever  trying  to  turn  something  by 
Ua  invieaiments,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  mark  one  class  more  than 
anotber  as  given  to  speculation. 

Baainesii  in  Paris  commences  at  a  very  much  earlier  hour  than 
i&  Loiidan.  By  7  o'clock  in  summer  and  B  in  winter,  business 
mm  who  want  to  see  other  business  men,  stockbrokers  who  want 
to  see  their  chents,  or  merchants  who  want  to  conclude  bargains, 
ire  op  and  on  foot.  The  banks,  it  is  ti-ue,  do  not  open  until  9  a.m., 
kit  in  all  the  great  fiuancial  establishments  the  heads  of  offices  are 
at  their  postSt  the  letters  are  opencJ,  and  the  campaign  of  the  day 
decided  upon,  an  hour  oarher  than  this.  From  8  a.m.  to  noon  is 
the  baaiest  time  of  the  day.  At  the  latter  hour,  all  who  have  not  to 
be  present  at  the  Boui-se  go  to  breakfast,  and  consider  that  their  hardest 
Work  is  over.  With  business  men  in  Paris,  breakfaBt  is  the  heartiest 
ami  in  the  day,  and  the  time  spent  at  it  perhaps  the  most  enjoy- 
ibk  of  the  twenty-four  liours.  They  do  not  hurry  themselves. 
Having  been  up  since  7  or  8,  and  taken  nothing  more  substan- 
tial than  ft  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  they  are  hungry  enough  by 
maa  to  do  full  justice  to  what  is  set  before  them.  With  hats  and 
9iKttoata  hung  up,  napkins  dehberately  spread  on  knee,  and  general 
like-ii-easy  appearance,  they  show  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Lon- 
doa  City  man,  eating  his  luncheon  against  time,  and  injuring  his 
keritb,  if  not  shortening  his  days,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  gulps 
dcnm  his  food.  In  Paris  the  dejeuner  is  a  rest  in  the  day's  labour. 
The  worst  of  the  work  is  then  over;  what  follows  is  merely  child's 
pUy  to  what  has  gone  before*  Letters  have  to  be  written  or  signed ; 
Ike  recall  of  the  day's  Bourse  will  have  to  be  discussed,  and  plans 
far  tiio  next  day  have  to  be  made.  But  the  real  bead  work— the 
ttlk  hy  which  a  man  makes  this  bargain,  conciliates  that  creditor,  or 
gila  mbatantial  security  out  of  that  debtor — is  over,  and  the  Pari- 
wii  worting  brain  is  relaxed,  and  released  from  its  worry  for  the 
iay.     The  habits  ot*the  business  man  in  Paris  are  as  different  fi-om 
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those  of  a  London  City  man  as  it  is  possible  to  imagrine.     The 
former  works  to  live  ;  the  latter  lives  to  work.    Tlie  Londoner,  who 
day  after  day  breakfasts  at  8.30  a.m.,  goes  in  to  town  some  foiu'  or 
five  miles  %  rail,  works  incessantly  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and 
then  returns  home   to  eat  a  late   dinner,  go  to  bed,   and  recoE 
mence  next  day  the  self-same  round  of  horse-in-the-mill  work, 
hardly  be  said  to  lead  a  joyous  existence — at  least,  not  in  the  eye 
of  a  Parisian  man  of  business,  who  would  almost  as  soon  be  coa 
demned  to  penal  servitude  ss  to  lead  such  a  monotonous  life,     Tl 
Bourse  may  rise  or  fall ;  exchange  on  London  may  he  favoural 
or  the  contrary ;  the  price  of  ariich's  dc  Paris  may  be  quoted 
remunerative  prices  or  at  a  dead  loss  in  Berlin; — ^yom*  Paris  man 
business,  in  spite  of  whatever  may  happen,  stops  work  at  5  p.m., 
'  absinthe  hour'  as  it  is  called — when  every  light- minded  Frenc 
man  deems  it  his  boimden  duty  to  proceed  to  his  favourite  cafe, 
there,  with  either  absinthe,  vermuth,  bitters,  or  some  other  stim^ 
lant  to  appetite,  to  prepare  his  stomach  for  the  great  affair  calle 
dinner,  which  will  follow  about  an  hour  later;  for  a  little  modera 
and  temperate  prepraodial  drinkiog  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  cob 
fort  and  wellbeing  of  the  Gaul  as  was  the  after-dinner  port  to 
Englishman,  or  as  is  the  after-dinner  toddy  to  oor  friends  north 
the  Tweed, 

But  although  a  Paiisian  man  of  business  stops  work  at  5  p.; 
his  labours  for  tlie  day  by  do  means  end  there.     The  Londonc 
life  of  business  may  be  monotonous,  but  at  any  rate  when  he  lesLi 
his  office  he  bids  farewell  to  all  care  until  next  morning.     Not  i 
the  Frenchman ;  he,  so  to  speak,  dilutes  his  work,  and  takes  ei^ 
more  or  less  large  of  it  all  the  twenty-four  homrs,  or  at  least  until 
goes  to  sleep.     The  two  hours  he  consumes  for  his  breakfast  in 
middle  of  the  day  are  followed  by  perhaps  three  hours  of  work,    Db 
ing  the  '  absinthe  hour'  he  talks,  but  chiefly  upon  business.    Wl 
he  goes  home  to  dinner  madame  has  to  be  told  of  all  his  gains 
losses,  his  profits  or  the  reverse,  the  letters  ho  received,  and  the  le 
ters  he  answered  throughout  the  day.     An  Englishman  would  tl 
himself  very  hardly  used  if  ho  had  to  take  from  his  office  in  Mincii 
lane  to  his  residence  in  Stoke  Newington  a  full  account  of  all  tb 
business  be  had  done  since  the  morning.     It  would  seem  a  gre 
hardship  if  he  could  never  get  rid  of  his  troubles— never  be  allowcf 
to  forget  his  annoyances  and  worries.     But  the  Frenchman  is  othe 
wise.     Woe  betide  him  if  madame  and  the  rest  of  his  womenkind,  i 
he  has  any  that  are  grown  up,  do  not  hear  from  his  own  mouth 
full  and  exact  account  of  all  that  has  happened  during  the  day. 
remember  some  years  ago  passing  a  portion  of  the  summer  month 
with   a  Paris  stockbroker,  whose  country-house  was  at  Saint  G€ 
main.     We  used  to  leave  the  latter  town  every  morning  at  9.S(! 
arrive  in  Paris  about  10  a.m.,  separate  for  our  respective  work, 
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meet  ngain  at  the  Saint  Lazare  station  at  5  p.m.^  so  as  to  reach  homo 
in  ftmple  tinne  for  a  6  o'clock  dinner.     My  friend  was  a  widower, 
afid  had  living  with  him  his  mother,  a  widowed  sistei't  besides  two 
rery  charming  young  women,  his  daughters.     Every  evening  on  his 
return  from  Paris  he  used  to  give  these  four  ladies  a  detailed  account 
rf  ftU  that  had  happened  to  him  during  the  day  :   how  certain  stocks 
ll&d  risen  and  others  fallen ;  how  such  a  client  had  paid  up  iu  full 
Ids  losses  at  the  last  settling ;  how  such  another  one  had  let  him  in  for 
to  WMny  thousand  francs ;  and  how  he  believed  there  would  be  such 
aod  sxLch  changes  in  public  securities 'on  the  morrow.     His  women- 
kind  took  the  deepest  interest  in  everything  he  told  them  ;  and  by 
tiie  questions  they  put  to  him  showed  evidently  that  they  recollected 
perfeetlj  well  all,  or  nearly  all,  he  had  told  them  on  previous  oeca- 
oons  of  his  basiness.    It  seems  that  he  had  some  months  previously 
ione  some  Bourse  transactions  for  a  well-knowB  Prince,  who  was  a 
nektive  of  the  Emperor.     The  affair  had  gone  wrong,  and  my  friend 
hid  to  pay  up  a  very  considerable  sum  for  his  client,  which  his  client, 
it  rould  se^m,  (juite  forgot  to  repay  him,  or  at  least  had  never  done 
10.     My  friend^s  daughters,  however,  appeared  on  these  matters  to 
have  a  better  memory  than  their  father,  and  the  younger  one  used  to 
amse  me  very  much  by  asking  him  every  two  or  three  days,  *  Eh 
bien.  Papa,  avez-vous  des  nouvelles  de  ce  brigand  le  Prince  Blanc  ?' 
The  wonderful  amount  of  interest  which  all  Frenchwomen  take 
m  the  business  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers,  whether  parlia- 
menttxy,  financial,  trading,  or  what  not,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
bets  connected  with  that  very  sitigular  people.     The  wife  of  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  banker,  or  solicitor,  as  a  rule,  knows  less  of  what  her 
husband  is  doing  to  the  City,  or  the  Court,  than  if  he  transacted  his 
hodoess  in  another  land.     She  would  not  only  think  herself  greatly 
bored  if  he  was  to  treat  her  to  an  account  of  what  he  had  doue  all 
iay  in  the  City ;  but  would,  and  not  without  reason,  think  that  her 
'god©  man'  had  enough  of  business  sinco  the  morning,  and  that  it 
WIS  now  but  just  he  should  be  talked  to  of  other  things,  and  on  other 
mbjects.     But  the  French  are  very  different  in  their  ideas*     With 
them — at  least  amongst  the  professional  classes^there  is  little  or  no 
periodical  reading.     Magazines  like  Black woodt  Fraser^  Belgraviaj 
or  Sl  Pauls  are  utterly  unknown  amongst  them.     Of  their  novels 
tlie  less  that  is  said  the  better ;  and  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that 
whereas  of  every  ten  French  romances  one  is  most  mawkish  impos- 
sible trash,  the  other  nine  invariably  belong  to  that  categoi-y  of  Htera- 
tore  which  with  us  is  denominated  as  belonging  to  Holywell-street. 
To  music,  drawing,  and  what  our  young  ladies  call  accomplishments, 
French  ladies  pay  little  or  no  attention  after  they  leave  school.    The 
consequences  are,  that  having  little  or  no  amusement  to  fall  back 
ttlKMi  within  their  homes,  they  take  to  business  matters  as  what  they 
c&U  une  dUtractiou ,  and  are  often  better  up  in  the  subject  they  talk 
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nhoui  than  their  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands;  for  an  average  FrencW 
woman  ia  beyond  controTersy  cleverer  in  every  way  than  an  ordinaij{ 
Frenchman.  | 

But  in  Paris  business  does  not  end  with  the  dinner-hour.  N^ 
sooner  has  the  business  man  finished  that  meal  than  he  proceeds  t4J 
liis  beloved  Boulevards,  there  to  learn  what  are  the  quotations  of  shared 
and  stocks  upon  what  is  called  la  petitt-  Bourse y  a  kind  of  irregulM 
Exchange  held  outside  Tortoni^a  every  evening  from  IHo  11  o'clocld 
And  even  if  he  has  no  interest  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  funds,  tbi 
Paris  man  of  business  devotes  all  his  evening  to  talking  of  business 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  work  of  to-morrow.  Frenchmen  cannoi 
understand  the  dislike  Englishnien  have  to  mix  up  business  and  hom^ 
matters.  If  a  Parisian  man  of  business  wants  to  see  you  on  whal 
he  deems  a  matter  of  importance,  failing  to  find  yon  at  the  cafe  m 
on  the  Boidcvard,  he  will  go  to  your  house,  enter  your  family  circle,  auq 
say  his  say,  no  matter  who  may  be  present.  If  he  has  any  chano^ 
or  hopes  of  making  money  by  the  alTair,  attempt  not  to  escape  froa 
him,  for  you  will  find  it  impossible.  Not  only  to  your  own,  but  tcj 
yoai"  friend's  house  will  he  SdIIow  yon,  to  the  drawing-room,  the  ball, 
or  the  theatre, — it  is  all  one  to  him.  Les  affains  avant  knit  has  noM 
become  a  kind  of  axiom  in  France,  and  every  one  who  is  in  any  wot 
mixed  up  in  business  seems  to  agree  to  the  prniciple.  1 

But  it  is  what  may  be  called  iiregular  business  in  w*hich  A 
Frenchman  of  the  present  day  comes  out  stronger  than  perhaps  «l 
any  other  time.  Let  us,  for  instance,  suppose  that  a  line  of  railwaj 
between  the  towns  of  Protern  and  La  Yache  has  been  projected 
The  scheme  is  good ;  the  levels  are  taken ;  the  local  authoritiei 
approve,  and  only  three  things  are  wanting  to  carry  out  the  plans  i 
viz.  (1)  that  the  capital  should  be  subscribed;  (2)  that  the  caution 
or  guarantee  money  should  be  paid ;  and  (3)  that  the  concession 
be  obtained-  To  do  all  this  it  is  necessaij  to  repair  to  Paiis.  YoiM 
being  agent  for  the  proposed  company,  address  yourself  to  one  of  thi 
great  financial  societies,  with  a  view  of  getting  that  estabhshmeni 
to  take  upon  itscK  the  risk  of  subscribing  the  capital.  That  jem 
will  in  the  end  get  what  yon  want  done  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  eqnalli 
certain  that  it  will  bo  a  matter  of  time,  and  considerable  time  toog 
before  the  business  can  be  carried  through.  To  obtain  an  audienod 
with  the  president,  cr  sjiy  of  the  leading  directors  of  any  great  Parii 
financial  establishment,  is  more  diiJicult  than  to  get  an  intervieil 
with  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  England.  The  only  way  to  succeed  id 
to  begin  at  the  bottom  el  the  tree,  get  introduced  to  one  of  thn 
several  deputy  secretaiieay  and  graduaUy — ^chiefly  by  dint  of  what  ifl 
vulgarly  called  '  sqiiaiiDg' — make  acquaintances  higher  and  highei 
in  the  official  hierarchy,  until  yon  come  to  know  those  who  have  aq 
infiuential  voice  and  vote  in  the  business  of  the  concern.  Eved 
then,  even  when  you  have  been  closeted  with  the  president  of  Um 
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society  himself ,  deem  not  that  yonr  business  is  finished.  The  quick 

determination  and  decided  opinion  of  business  men  in  England  are 

unknown  in  Paris.     Eyen  at  the  last  moment,  when  yon  belieye 

ereiything  will  tmn  out  as  yon  desire — after  the  president,  the 

directors,  and  the  sub-committees  have  sifted  and  talked  over  your 

tffidr,  and  seem  on  the  point  of  adopting  your  project — it  is  quite 

possible  that  something  or  other  will  cause  a  reversion  of  opinion 

tmongst  them,  and  cause  you  to  receiye  a  final  negative  to  your 

propoaition.     The  French,  although  most  honourable  in  business 

matters — always  adhering  to  their  word  when  it  is  once  given — are 

not  on  the  whole  good  men  of  business.     They  are  either  far  too 

timid  and  vacillating,  or  much  too  rash  and  unthinking.     They  are 

fat  too  given  to  look  at  a  proposed  business  by  what  others  say  of 

it,  and  take  much  too  httle  trouble  to  investigate  matters  for  thom- 

sdres.     *  On  dit,*  *  they  say,'  is  always  a  great  authority  with  them 

—very  often  greater  and  of  fiur  more  influence  than  the  testimony 

of  engineers,  the  showing  of  plans,  or  the  most  authentic  documents 

it  is  possible  to  procure.    An  instance  of  this  which  occurred  to  me 

win  illustrate  my  meaning  better  than  a  page  of  generalisation.  Not 

keg  ago,  a  company  of  English  and  French  men  wished  to  carry  out 

in  undertaking  in  the  centre  of  France.     They  applied  to  one  of 

the  great  Paris  financial  companies  for  the  funds  wanting,  which 

were  to  be  advanced  in  the  shape  of  debentures.     For  ten  weeks 

they  w^e  kept  without  a  decided  reply  to  their  application.     Every 

day  some  new  plan  was  asked  for ;  some  new  statement  or  other 

document  required.     There  were    interviews   with  the  president, 

interviews  with  the  vice-president,  with  the  difierent  secretaries  of 

the  various  departments,  and  with  a  whole  host  of  the  minor  officials; 

but  nothing  definite  came  of  all  this.     Every  now  and  then  things 

looked  as  if  a  satisfactory  determination  had  been  arrived  at ;  but 

this  hope  was  as  invariably  lost,  for  whenever  the  projectors  believed 

that  their  aflairs  would  be  brought  to  an  end  within  a  day  or  two, 

they  were  certain  to  receive  a  verbal  communication — the  (ni  dit 

this  thing  or  on  dit  the  other — against  their  scheme;  and  thus  they 

seemed  only  to  roll  the  stone  a  yard  or  two  up  the  hill,  in  order 

that  it  might  be  rolled  back  half-a-dozen  yards  or  so,  merely  because 

tluy  scn/s  objections  were  invariably  listened  to. 

This  most  annoying  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty  lasted,  as 
I  said  before,  for  no  less  than  ten  weeks.  At  last  the  projectors 
fjot  heartily  tired  of  doing  business  in  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  put  their  plans,  projects,  calculations,  and  general 
sclieme  before  some  English  capitalists.  The  Litter  looked  into  the 
affair  one  Monday  forenoon.  On  the  same  evening  they  dispatched 
an  engineer,  a  practical  chemist,  an  accountant,  and  a  gentleman 
connected  >vith  a  financial  establishment  to  France.  They  arrived  at 
their  destination  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  returned  to  London  on 
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the  following  Saturday,  On  Monday  they  reported  very  highly  to 
their  employers  concerning  the  affair ;  on  Tuesday  there  was  another 
interview  between  the  capitalists  and  the  projectors;  on  Wednesday^ 
all  the  documents  were  signed,  and  a  cheqnc  given  for  the  money^ 
ThnSj  in  ten  days  English  men  of  business  decided  a  question  whic 
the  French  capitalists  were  nnable  to  solve  in  ten  weeks,  althougl 
the  scene  of  the  operations  lay,  so  to  speak,  at  their  very  door. 

On  the  other  hand,  Frcocb  husioess  men,  if  often  cautious  to 
fault,  are  sometimes  raah  even  to  a  folly.  Let  a  report,  no  matt 
how  improbable — a  canard^  no  mattei  how  wild— but  get  bruited' 
abroad,  and  if  it  is  likely  to  have  any  oflect  on  the  public  funds  or 
on  certain  stock  and  shares,  the  lead  it  gives  will  be  followed  witk^ 
out  questioning  by  thousands  of  speculators  with  as  much  eamea 
nesB  as  if  it  had  been  promulgated  hy  the  Government  itself.  Tl 
is  why  such  great  and  sudden  rises  and  falls  take  place  so  often 
the  Paris  Bourse,  and  why  such  large  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  ther 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  These  great  fluctuations  also  accoi] 
in  a  large  measure  for  the  immense  number  of  persons  who — bei 
altogether  what  we  call  in  England  '  outsiders'— are  always  to 
fonnd  speculating  in  secnritieSj  of  which  in  this  country  the  gener 
public  know  nothing  whatever.  Even  in  the  provinces  of  Franc 
these  investments  by  the  working  classes  must  amount  to  a  very  con 
siderable  sum.  I  have  seen  again  and  again  at  Versailles,  Meaui 
Tours,  and  Bordeaux,  old  peasant  women  who  had  come  perhaps  t€ 
or  a  dozen  miles  to  market  in  order  to  sell  a  few  francs*  worth 
fruit,  or  poultry,  or  vegetables,  go  as  a  regular  thing  to  one  of 
agents  de  change,  and  get  the  coupons  of  scrip  they  had  iu  tl 
Ottoman  loan,  or  some  of  the  American  railways,  cashed.  I  won 
der  how  many  females  of  thia  class  in  England  would  underst 
what  is  meant  by  foreign  securities  7  But  in  France  every  one  8ai7 
something  out  of  his  or  her  income,  no  matter  how  small  that 
come  may  he;  and  when  once  even  the  most  uneducated  people  hai 
money — are  what  we  term  '  before  the  world'—they  instinctivelj 
as  it  were,  seek  a  profitable  means  of  investment  for  their  savings.] 


M.  LAING  MEASOH, 


BELGRAVIA 


December    1875 
LOST   FOR   LOVE 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  'LADY  AUDLEY*8  SECRET,'  ETC. 


OlIAPTEB  IV. 


*  1  am  too  did  for  mere  play,  too  youngs  to  bo  without  a  winh.  What  can  the 
vorid  afloid  ma  T  **  Thou  shalt  renounce  !'*  **  Thou  shalt  renounce  I  *'  That  is  the 
■t«yl  aong  which  is  rang  in  every  one*8  eara ;  which,  our  whole  life  loug,  every 
tear  Is  hoamly  ringing  to  us.* 

AFTER  the  Innoheon  in  the  painting-rooin  came  another  dinner 
at  llr.  Chamney*8,  a  lesson  twice  a  week,  an  intimacy  which 
^^floaddflify — until  after  a  fortnight  of  this  rapid  progress  it  suddenly 
mmuTidd  to  KCr.  Chamney  that  he  ought  to  make  his  new  friend,  Ley- 
bume,  known  to  his  old  friend,  Ollivant.  The  curious  hazard  that 
hii4  Vmnght  ahoat  this  friendship  would  he  sure  to  interest  the  doc- 
tar;  nor  could  he  iail  to  be  interested  in  that  romantic  notion  which 
Inrlced  unexpressed  in  the  mind  of  Florals  father. 

A  little  note  from  Mrs.  Ollivant  to  Flora  came  just  at  this  time  : 

*  Dear  Miss  Chamney, — ^Why  doti't  you  come  to  see  me  ?  Per- 
hapg  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  am  an  old  woman — th«)ngh  you 
miglit  Bee  m  much  as  that  for  yourself — with  a  rooted  affection  for 
my  own  fireride,  so  yon  must  not  expect  visits  from  me.  We  are 
m  neST  eaeh  other  that  I  think  I  may  ask  you  to  spend  your  even- 
iofs  with  me  now  and  then  without  any  farther  invitatioii.  If  your 
|iapft  will  come  with  you,  so  much  the  better.  The  doctor  will  always 
be  fUmed  to  see  him. 

*  By  the  way,  I  hear  you  are  a  very  sweet  singer,  and  I  must  beg 
yoo  to  bring  your  music. — ^Very  faithfully  yours, 

*  Letitia  Ollivant.' 


Then  the  doctor  must  have  praised  my  singing,'  thought  Flora, 
wondering] J ;  'and  he  hardly  said  a  civil  w^ord  about  it  to  my  face. 
IhnsD  Bnnu,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  K 
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So  diflferenl 


jreniX 


Only  looked  at  me  with  those  dark  solemn  ejes  of  his, 
from  Mr,  Leyhiime.* 

Mi\  Leyliurn©  had  been  led  on  to  confess  to  a  tenor  voice,  and 
there  had  been  evenings  devoted  to  '  La  ei  darem  la  mano'  ax 
'Soil*  aria/ 

'  We*ll  go  to  Wigmore-street  this  evening/  said  Mr.  Chamney,; 
when  ho  had  read  Mrs,  Ollivant's  note. 

'  Yes,  papa ;  but  suppose  Mr.  Leyburne  should  caU  ?' 

'  We  can*t  help  that,  Baby.     I'm  always  glad  to  see  him  wheB 
he  likes  to  drop  in ;  bot  we  can't  be  at  home  every  night*' 

'  No,  papa/  rather  regretfully;  *  but  we  were  getting  on  so  uicelj 
with**  La  ci/"  j^ 

'  There*!!  be  plenty  of  time  for  ''La  ci."     You  see.  Flora,  fl^ 
feel  as  if  the  doctor  ought  to  be  told  about  oui'  new  acquaintance.' 

*  But  what  can  it  matter  to  him,  papa  ?' 
'  Why,  in  the  fh*at  place  lie  is  my  oldest  friend,  and  in  the  second 

place  I  look  upon  him  almost  as  your  guardian/ 

'My  guardian,  papal'   with  an  alarmed  look*     'What  can 

want  with  a  guardian  when  I  have  you  ?* 

'  While  you  have  mc, — no,  dear.     Only — only  people  die,  yoB 

know — ' 

*  Papa,  papa/  flying  to  his  breast,  and  clinging  to  him  passion- 
ately,  *  how  can  you  say  such  dreadful  things  T 

*  A  fact  in  natural  history.  Baby.     A  universal  epidemic-     We 
must  all  take  it,  sooner  or  later.    Don't  bo  frightened,  pet.    I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  going  oil'  the  hooks  yet  awhile.    But  I  mad 
my  will  the  other  day — a  necessary  act  in  every  man's  Ufe,  yo 
know,  darling — and  I  put  Ollivant  in  as  your  guardian  and  tmste 
There  isn't  any  one  you'd  like  better,  is  there,  Flo?' 

*  I  shouldn*t  like  any  one,  I  don't  want  a  guardian  or  a  trxis 
I  only  want  you/ 

^  And  you  shall  have  me,  darling,  as  long  as  God  pleases*  Maj 
it  bo  long,  dear,  for  both  our  sakes  V 

Flora  echoed  the  prayer  faintly,  choked  by  sobs. 


id 

i 


Mi*s.  Ollivant  received  them  in  her  prim  drawing-room,  where  not 
an  object  was  disarranged  from  one  week's  end  to  another;  the  crimsoii 
tabinet- covered  chairs — -bought  a  great  bargain  by  the  countr}^  prac- 
titioner at  a  local  sale — with  their  backs  always  glued  to  the  wall ; 
the  tables  vAih.  the  same  blotting-books  and  envelope-cases,  scent- 
bottles  and  albums,  which  Cutbbort  remembered  in  his  earliest  boy 
hood,  adorning  the  chief  apartment  at  Long  Sutton ;  the 
piece  ornaments  of  the  same  era ;  a  gi'ini*looldng  black ^and-j 
clock  in  tlie  sham*Greek  fashion  of  the  French  Consulate ;  a  pj 
of  black-and-gilt  candelabra  sustained  by  sphinxes  ;  some  cups  and 
saucers  of  Oriental  ware  ;  the  looking-glass  over  the  chimney  framed 
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-and-gilfl 
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a  UACsk-^Kid-gilij  correBpotiding  with  an  oval  miiTar  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room ;  a  pair  of  attenuated  console-tables  between  the  long^ 
narrow  windows,  surmoanted  by  meagre  strips  of  lookbg-glass,  and 
idomed  with  more  cnps  and  saucers.  The  carpet  was  an  ancient 
BraMelfl,  of  a  regetable  or  floral  design,  which  had  once  presented 
Ibe  Tarioos  colouring  seen  in  mixed  pickles^  but  was  now  faded  to  the 
ptlflol  ci  diabs^  and  yellowest  of  greene,  aud  dingiest  of  browns. 
Altogeilier  the  rooQi  had  a  meagre  and  faded  aspect ;  but  Mrs.  01- 
liTant  thonght  it  beautiful,  and  su&red  not  a  speck  of  dust  to  rest 
upon  the  shining  surfaces  of  tables  and  chair-backs* 

Ske  was  sitting  at  her  work-table,  reading  by  the  light  of  a 
ihided  lamp,  when  her  visitors  were  announced,  alone.  An  hour*s 
talk  ailer  dinner  was  the  most  her  son  could  afford  her,  aud  the 
hoar  haying  expired,  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  study. 

*  Light  the  candles,  James/  she  said  to  the  butler,  *  and  tell 
jour  master  Mr,  and  Miss  Chamney  are  hero.  I  doubt  if  any  other 
aime  would  tempt  him  away  from  his  books, '  she  said  graciously. 

The  man  lighted  a  pair  of  wax-candles  in  the  Egyptian  can- 
Uabra,  which  faintly  illumined  the  region  of  the  mantelpiece,  and 
were  reflected  feebly  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  looking-glass. 

The  dimly -lighted  room  seemed  dreary  to  Flora,  even  aftei'  ther 
kurenness  of  the  Fitzroy -square  drawing-rooms.  Life  there  was  n 
kind  of  biTouac,  which  was  not  without  its  charm.  But  here  every 
object  told  of  days  gone  by ;  of  people  who  had  long  been  dead ; 
k^s  that  had  never  kno^^-n  fruition;  dreams  that  had  been  di-eamed 
io  vain ;  the  unspeakable  melancholy  that  belongs  to  commonplace 
objects  that  have  grown  old. 

Mrs.  Ollivaut,  like  her  surroundings,  had  tho  air  of  belonging 
to  &D  age  gone  by.  6he  wore  her  hair  and  her  dress  in  tho  same 
ittldoii  that  bad  obtained  at  Long  Sutton  8even*and4birty  years 
Igo*  Her  dark  hair  was  half-hidden  by  the  Mechliu-lace  lappets 
which  had  been  one  of  her  wedding  presents,  and  fastened  with  a 
ioftotsashell  comb  that  had  been  her  mother*s.  So  had  the  ame* 
thyit  brooch  which  united  her  lace  collar.  Her  iron-gray  silk  gown 
Wii  made  as  scantily  and  as  plainly  as  Miss  Skipton,  the  chief  di*esa- 
Miker  of  Long  Suttou,  had  made  her  di^esses  when  she  married. 
She  had  changed  nothing — the  hand  of  Time  bad  even  respected  the 
calm  thoughtfhl  face,  and  had  scarcely  marked  the  progress  of  the 
fsiet  years  by  a  wrinkle.  Passion  had  ploughed  no  linos  there,  rancour 
hid  kH  no  ugly  imprint.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  imagiue  a  face 
which  indicated  a  more  tranquil  existenee,  a  serener  soul.  And  yet 
ihene  was  an  indefinable  meJancholy  in  the  countenance,  as  of  a  wo* 
mm  who  had  only  half  lived,  whose  life  had  been  rather  like  the 
wmter  sleep  of  hibernating  animals  than  the  ardent  changefal  ex.* 
of  warm-blooded  mankind. 
She  brightened^  in  her  own  calm  way,  at  sight  of  Flara,  helj 
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out  lier  anns,  to  wkich  the  girl  came  half  shyly,  and  kissed  her  with 
a  more  maternal  kiaa  than  Miss  ^laydiike, 

'  So  good  of  you,  Miss  Cliamney — * 

^  Flora,  if  you  please,  dear  Mrs*  ODivant/ 

*  Flora,  of  course.  So  good  of  you,  Flora,  to  remember  an  ol4 
woman,* 

*  I  have  not  bo  many  friends  that  I  could  forget  you  :  and  if  I 
had  ever  so  ii]an3%  I'm  sure  I  shouldnH.  But  we've  made  a  new 
one,  and  papa  is  going  to  tell  you  all  about  him/ 

*  A  new  friend  !  * 

*  A  new  friend  !'  echoed  a  voice  by  the  door.  They  turned  and 
saw  Dr.  OUivant  standing  there  with  a  serious  attentive  face.  He 
came  slowly  into  the  room,  like  a  man  who  was  half  worn  out  by 
the  day's  work,  and  shook  hands  with  his  visitors^ — Flora  lirst,  with 
a  brief  hut  keen  scnitiny  of  the  eager  blushing  face,  and  then  with 
her  father, 

*  And  where  may  you  have  picked  up  your  new  friend,  Cham- 
ney?'  he  asked,  dropping  into  his  favourite  chair,  while  Flora,  at 
Mrs,  GUivant's  entreaty,  took  off  a  cotjuettish  little  hat  and  a  seal- 
skin jacket. 

*  Where  did  I  pick  him  up  ?  You  may  well  say  that.  It  was  a 
regular  case  of  picking  up,  I  think  I  told  you  the  other  night  that 
I  am  interested  in  shipping ;  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  loose  thou- 
sands, but  still  interested.'  And  then  ho  went  on  to  tell  his  story, 
at  which  Dr.  Ollivant  looked  unutterably  grave,  as  if  listening  to  the 
confession  of  a  felony,  and  speculating  how  he  could  assist  his  friend 
to  escape  penal  servitude* 

Flora  watched  him  with  the  deepest  mortification*     He  did  no 
show  one  ray  of  enthusiasm ;   he  did  not  attempt  to  congratulat 
them  upon  the  acquisition  of  this  treasure,  a  young  painter  with  a 
charming  tenor  voice  and  the  most  good-natured  readiness  to  in^^ 
struct  her  in  the  art  of  correct  drawing,  ^M 

*  If  you  ask  my  candid  opmion,  Chamney,'  said  the  doctor  at  last,  ~ 
with  that  brooding  face  of  his  still  turned  to  the  fire,  and  not  to  his 
Mend,  *  my  opinion  is  that  vou  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,* 

'Eh?' 

*  A  most  inconsiderate  thing.  You  admit  a  young  man  to  a 
position  of  intimacy.  You  open  your  doors  to  him,  and  make  him,  as 
it  were,  a  member  of  your  own  family,  simply  upon  the  strength  of  his 
having  had  a  particular  man  for  his  uncle,  i^ithout  a  single  inquiry 
as  to  his  character,  or  the  remotest  knowledge  of  his  antecedents, 
What  is  this  Mr, — Leyburae,  I  think  you  said,  the  better  for  bein| 
the  nephew  of  a  certain  John  Ferguson,  a  man  who  drank  himself  to 
death  in  the  wilds  of  Australia  ?* 

*  I  owe  John  Ferguson  every  penny  I  possess,*  muttered  Chamney. 

*  Perbaps.    And  I  daresay  he  owed  it  to  you  that  ho  didn*t  lose  or 
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squajider  every  penny  he  possessed.  At  any  rate  I  cannot  admit 
tbt  ibis  Leyburoe  has  any  lien  on  your  gratitude.  And  if  you  take 
icy  advice,  having  let  a  scamp  ioto  your  house  in  an  evil  hour,  you 
lilltake  the  earliest  opportiinity  of  kicking  him  out  of  it.  Of  course 
imean  in  a  nietaphorical  sense/ 

*I  shoald  hope  so/  said  Flora,  half  crying.  She  had  hardly 
erer  felt  so  disappointed*  It  seemed  so  hard  to  find  such  a  want 
of  sympathy  and  firiendliness  in  their  oldest  friend.  *  Mr,  Leyburne 
a  not  at  all  the  kind  of  young  man  to  submit  to  he  kicked,  even  by 
pipi*  And  as  for  his  being  a  scamp,  it  is  very  croel  and  unjust  of 
TQitt  to  say  such  a  thing,  Dr,  Ollivant,  about  a  person  you  don't  know^ 
Fm  sure  if  yoa  were  to  see  his  studio  you'd  think  very  differently; 
nerything  so  neat  and  orderly  and,  if  one  oiay  say  so,  gentlemanlike  ; 
and  casts  in  the  most  difficult  attitudes,  beautifully  copied  in  chalk. 
He  showed  us  the  copies,  didn*t  he,  papa  ?' 

Mr.  Chamney  nodded*  He  had  taken  his  lecture  meekly  enough. 
H&d  not  little  OUivant  been  accustomed  to  lectme  him  two-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  upon  the  subject  of  his  inaptitude  for  the  study 
uf  VirgU,  aud  bis  sluggishness  of  intellect  with  regard  to  hyperbolas 
4ud  parabolas  ? 

Dr,  Ollivant  looked  at  Flora  with  a  curiously  contemplative  gaze, 
Ijilf  scornful,  as  of  a  foolish  child,  half  interested,  as  in  a  rather 
majBing  young  woman* 

*  Very  well,  let  it  be  so,'  he  said,  '  We  will  suppose  the  young 
tntn  to  be  perfection." 

'  lie  sings  beautifully,'  murmured  Flora. 

'  We  will  admit  him  to  be  an  acquisition.  Don*t  be  alarmed, 
mother.  Miss  Chamney  and  I  are  not  going  to  quarrel.  You'll  sing 
my  mother  some  of  those  old  ballads,  by  and  by,  won't  you,  Miss 
Chtmney  ?* 

*Catl  me  Flora,  please,*  she  said,  pacified  by  his  half-apology. 
•No  one  calls  me  Miss  Chamney/ 
*Not  even  Mr.  Leyburne?* 

'  O,  yes,  he,  of  course.     But  he  is  a  young  man/ 
*  That  makes  a  difference,  I  suppose.   Then  1  shall  call  you  Flora ; 
Wt  if  you  are  angry  with  me,  as  you  were  just  now,  perhaps  I  may 
call  you  Baby,  like  papa.' 

'No»  please,  I  can't  allow  that ;  nobody  but  papa  must  call  me  a 
foohfib  name.' 

The  doctor's  factotum  now  appeared  with  the  tea-tray,  and  at 
llie  doctor  s  bidding  lighted  more  candles  on  the  old-fashioned  cabinet 
piano.  Mrs.  Ollivant  made  tea  with  the  presentation  urn  and  teapot 
Ib&t  testifie-d  to  her  husband's  skill  in  restoring  health  to  the  sickly 
iah^bitants  of  Long  Sutton, — made  tea  in  the  homely  old  English 
Cuihion,  and  was  gratified  when  told  her  tea  was  good. 

After  tea  Flora  consented  to  sing,  but  not  quite  with  her  usual 
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willingnesa.  She  had  not  foTgotten  the  doctor^s  iinkindness  abont  her 
|>ainter — her  painter — the  first  genius  she  had  ever  known,  the  first 
bnman  creature  slie  had  ever  beard  talk  familiarly  of  Titian  and  Ra- 
bena  and  Eeynolds,  as  if  he  had  painted  side  by  side  with  them. 
Nor  did  tlie  doctor*a  grave  dark  ayeB,  fixed  on  her  so  often  with  a 
<!ftlm  scrutiny,  inspire  sueh  confidence  as  on  his  visit  to  Fitzroy* 
Hqnaro,  Then  she  had  liked  him,  and  trusted  him,  and  been  ready 
to  open  her  guileless  heart  to  liim  as  her  father's  friend.  To-night 
she  looked  at  him  with  a  new  feeling,  almost  akin  to  horror,  think- 
ing that  if  God  toojc  away  her  father  this  man  would  only  stand  be- 
tween her  and  the  desolate  outer  world.  This  man  would  be  her 
legal  defender  :  perhaps  her  tyrant. 

She  had  the  vaguest  notions  of  a  guardian's  power,  what  he  could 
or  could  not  do.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  power  must  he  very 
great.  He  was,  as  it  were,  a  father  by  law — and  would  haTe  all  a 
father*s  authority,  with  none  of  a  father's  lore. 

And  then  that  bare  suggestion  that  her  father  might  die,  that 
an  awful  severance  might  end  their  happy  union,  had  come  upon  her 
spirit  like  a  sudden  blast  from  the  frozen  north.  She  was  half  heart- 
broken as  she  sat  down  to  sing  her  little  collection  of  old  ballads^ 
and  the  voice  T\ith  which  she  began  the  *  Land  of  the  LeaF  was  even 
more  plaintive  than  its  wont, 

0  that  she  too  might  feel  herself  drifting  gently  away  to  that 
better  land,  so  that  when  her  father's  time  came  there  might  be  no 
parting ;  that  she  who  loved  bim  so  dearly  might  never  he  left  in 
the  barren  world  without  him  ! 

Mrs.  Ollivant  praised  her  voice,  but  wondered  she  shonid  choose 
«nch  sorrowful  songs — she  had  auug  her  saddest  that  night.  She 
was  very  quiet  all  the  evening,  sitting  by  the  fireside  listening  to 
her  father  and  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Ollivant' s  little  attempts  to  draw 
her  out  failed  altogether.  She  had  a  new  sense  of  unhappiness 
since  that  brief  conversation  with  her  father,  and  felt  as  if  she  could 
never  be  joyous  again. 

Mark  Chamney  talked  about  Australia,  his  favourite  topit%  and 
Dr.  Ollivant  listened  with  his  quietly  attentive  manner,  saying  little 
more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  his  friend  in  full  swing.  Later  he 
asked  some  questions  about  Mr.  Chamnoy's  plans  for  the  future. 

'  You  don't  moan  to  waste  all  your  life  in  that  old  house  you 
have  taken,  I  suppose?'  he  said.  *  It's  very  well  for  a  professional 
man  lilce  me  to  live  mewed-np  in  a  London  house  all  the  year 
round  ;  hut  I've  always  considered  tliat  a  man  is  only  half  alive 
who  lives  always  in  the  same  place.  You'll  travel,  I  suppose,  when 
the  winter  is  over,  and  show  your  daughter  something  of  the  world 
— something  more  than  she  could  find  out  from  her  maps  and  geo- 
graphies at  school.' 

'  I  should  like  it  weU  enough/  answered  the  other  thoughtfully ; 
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VImm  iwtiiigi  th»  imiba^m  fcee  hiwililiwii  afc  Om  poinL    Bui 
ll«b€idBiM9BMilHrMlUi8;ar  oBlrtbft  CalUot  Oflhnfc 

«rk  I«litlf  amd  ftM  nj  F«pM  €f  Us  on. 

«liMt»]MBtlfaiftBkBB,arllieJngftn,pHliiV8,'he  «ii 
vith  his  qidei  mule — thai  xamuriiig  smile  vUdi  Ind  so  alkm 
IftmValkUwnhcfnmihBlna^otaoaea^hAM  Bui 
ttoi  ktpe  » the  besisMdidM  ior  s  pstient,  the  nuM 
fsraaone;  sad s doelMr vfao was aol hofefiil would rare^ < 

'  Yov're  aol  Strang  flMOsi^  to  go  to  wnk  m  the  ssbm  vild  way 
yoa wosldhsfo  done  tswftyjBors  ego/ he  wanton;  'botlbefiere 
chsnge  of  seene  end  ossy-ging  tmfolliiig — tnnrdlbig  is  made  un- 
do yon  s  worid  of  good,  ss  wdl 


to  eeU  her  by  her  pratty  flhristisn  nsae  yet  awhile — *  who  i 
eiiftabfy  soffisr  if  yoo  keep  her  shat-np  in  Fitnoj-sqioaie  mndi  Idngor.' 
'  Bsi  I  am  not  almt  ^/  ike  gU  answerad  eagedy ;  '  we  go  finr 
aiBO  walhs— don't  we,  pops? — ia  the  other  Bqnaies,  si^  sometimes 
in  Begent's  Park*  I  am  quite  happy  in  London.  But  do  yon 
loslltr  think  tmdUng  would  do  pqps  giwd,  ]>r.  Olli?^ 
*  I  do,  most  decidedly/ 

'  If  so»  let  ns  tnml  at  onoe.    I  am  ready  to  start  to-morrow.' 
« I  Bhonld  recommend  waiting  for  fine  weather.' 
'  Then  we  wiU  wait  for  fine  weather.     We  will  do  whatever  is 
best  fiir  papa.     Bet  he  is  not  ill,  is  he.  Dr.  OIliYsnt  ?' 

'  HI !'  eidaimed  Marie  Chamney ;  *  why,  what  oonld  pat  such  a 
aatbn  into  this  fbolish  Baby's  hesd  T  A  timely  reply,  which  saved 
Dr.  OHivant  the  embarraosment  of  being  obliged  to  answer  with 
ens  of  his  profassional  eirenmlocntions.  He  Mi  as  if  he  could 
hasfly  endoie  to  speak  anything  less  than  the  trath  to  this  giri, 
Ofn  at  tbB  risk  of  breaking  her  heart.  '  Will  you  dine  with  ns 
to-moROW  nig^,  OHivant,  and  see  what  kind  of  a  fellow  oar  new 
fiiend  is  ?'  Mr.  Chanmey  said  by  and  by,  whoi  Flora  was  patting 
«iherha*. 

'Certainly.    Miss  Chamnqr's  enthusiasm  has   awakened  my 
eoriosity.     I  shoold  like  to  beheld  this  paragon.' 

Mrs.  OUivant  gave  a  little  sarcastic  laugh,  like  an  echo  of  her 
fkm's  scornful  tone.  His  opinions  were  her  opinion.  For  him  to 
dislike  or  disapprove  was  enough  for  her.  That  slow  solitary  life  at 
Long  Sutton  had  givoi  her  only  this  one  creature  to  love  and  ad- 
mire. From  the  hour  of  his  birth  she  had  worshipped  him,  had 
lived  upon  the  thought  of  him  during  their  severance,  and  existed 
oai^  to  please  him  now  that  they  were  reunited.  He  was  her  fetish. 
'Come  mnr,  Mrs.  Qilivant,'  said  Mark  in  his  hearty  way,  un- 
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miudfal  of  that  ironical  laogb  ;   '  you*ll  come  with  your  son,  W0E*t 
you  ?     Flora,  beg  of  Mrs.  OUivaut  to  come/ 

But  Flora  could  not  forgive  that  disparaging  laugh,  and  said 
nothing*  Mrs.  Ollivant  excused  herself  on  the  ground  of  never  going 
anywhere — indeed,  her  eon  had  never  made  for  himself  friends,  at 
whose  festive  gatherings  she  might  have  been  a  guest.  He  had 
lived  his  own  life,  which  was  a  solitary  and  sequestered  life,  and  she 
had  lived  only  for  him. 

*  My  son  will  be  with  you,*  she  said,  *  and  he  mR  he  able  to  I 
form  an  oijinion  of  your  new  acquaintance.    He  is  an  acute  judge  of^ 
character/    Her  tone  implied  that  the  doctor  was  going  to  sit  upoti 
Walter  Leyburne  in  the  combined  character  of  judge  and  jury. 

*  Papa,*  said  Flora,  while  they  were  going  home  io  the  cab,  '  I  \ 
begin  positively  to  dislike  your  OOivants.' 

*  No,  Baby/  cried  Mr.  Chamney  alarmed,  *  for  God*8  sake  don't 
aay  that.  Such  worthy  people ;  such  straightforward,  conscientious 
people— -and  the  only  fi-iends  I  have  in  the  world/  | 

'Except  Mr.  Leyburne^  papa/ 

*  ^ly  dariing,  we  mustn't  count  Mr.  Leyhurnc.     You're  so  im- 
petuous. Flora;  and  I  begtu  to  feel  I  have  done  wrong  in  asking  i 
him  to  my  house — * 

'  Only  since  that  horrid  doctor  has  talked  you  into  thinking  so, 
papa.* 

*  My  dearest  child,  you  must  not  say  such  things.     There  isn't  ] 
a  better  fellow  in  the  world  than  Ollivant.* 

*  But,  papa,  it's  more  than  twenty  years  ago  since  you  saw  any- 
thing of  him  ;  time  enough  for  a  man  to  develop  into  a  murderer.    He  i 
might  be  very  well  as  a  schoolboy,  but  I'm  sure  he's  odious  as  a  man/ 

*  Flora,  this  is  shameful!*  exclaimed  Mr.  Chamney,  getting 
angry.  'I  insist  upon  your  speaking  with  proper  respect  of  Dr.  Olli- 
vant. I  tell  you  again,  he  is  my  only  friend*  A  man  who  lives  the 
lonely  life  I  lived  for  twenty  years  has  no  chance  of  making  many 
friendships ;  and  I  rely  on  his  protection  for  you  when  I  am  gone. 
There,  there,  don't  cry.  What  a  fooHsh  girl  you  are !  I  am  only 
talking  of  future  possibilities.' 

*  If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  lose  you  and  be  thrown  npon 
the  mercy  of  that  man,  I  think  I  should  throw  myself  out  of  the 
cab  this  moment/  said  tho  undificiplined  Flora,  sobbing. 

Chapter  V, 

*  Is  H  thy  will^  tby  imago  should  keep  open 
My  h^»vy  eyelids  lo  the  weary  riiglitl 
Dost  thou  desire  my  lilumbcra  ahould  l.>e  broken. 
While  Hhadavi'8,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  alghi  V 

Thk  undieeiplined  Flora  relented  a  little  next  day,  when  the 
doctor  came  to  dinner  and  deported  himself  with  a  peculiar  gracious- 
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towards  Walter  Leyburne.  There  liad  been  time  for  Cuthbert 
OtEfant  to  think  in  the  interval ;  and  be  had  Buffered  no  little  Bbamo 
md  seif-scom  at  the  thought  of  his  petty  burst  of  temper  with 
mknenee  to  the  nnknown  painter. 

*  If  I  am  to  be  his  daughter's  guardian  some  day — and  God 
tinlj  knuvrs  how  soon  the  day  may  come — I  have  some  right  to  iu- 
terferci  so  far  as  to  prevent  that  good-natured  simpleton  bringing 
dangerons  people  into  his  house  ;  a  painter,  too  ;  and  a  Bohemian, 
no  doabi*  And  that  silly  girl  is  evidently  in  love  with  him  already, 
Bui  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  lose  my  temper  about  it.' 

Very  foolish,  no  doubt;  aud  Cuthbert  Ollivant  was  not  a  man 
fraiie  to  foolishness.  He  wondered  at  his  own  irapetnosity,  and  deter- 
milled  to  make  up  for  his  folly  by  extra  civility  to  the  obnoxious  pain- 
ler,  by  a  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  entire  subject, 

*  A  good-looking  youug  man,  with  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
bound  to  Chamney  by  the  associations  of  the  past,  and  met  with  by 
Uie  merest  hazard  in  the  city  of  London.  It  secma  Uke  a  story- 
biMik^  And  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  story  would  be  a  raaniage 
between  the  painter  and  Flora  Chamney.  I  wonder  whether  it  will 
end  that  way.  I  fancy  that  is  what  Chamney  has  in  his  head ;  and 
he  wants  me  to  approve/ 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  his  consulting-room  at  the  close  of 
kia  day's  labour,  meditating  upon  this  anbject,  as  he  had  meditated 
Qiaiiy  times  daring  his  daily  round. 

*  After  all,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  nie< 
If  abe  marries  in  her  father*6  lifetime,  she  will  want  no  guardian 
cxeept  her  hnsband.  And  what  should  I  do  with  a  pretty  girl  for 
mj  ward  ?  It*s  all  very  well  to  say  my  mother  would  take  the  care 
of  bcr,  and  the  management  of  her,  off  my  hands.  I  should  be  re- 
apoosible  for  her  wellare  all  the  same.  And  if  she  took  it  into  her 
bead  to  marry  a  scamp  then,  it  wonld  be  much  worse  than  her  mar- 
f^ing  a  scamp  now/ 

A  quiet  contemplation  of  the  subject  in  this  light  was  calculated 
to  maka  Dr.  Ollivant  well  disposed  towards  Mr.  Leyburne  *  yet  he 
hid  no  friendly  feeling  for  that  person  as  he  walked  from  Wiuipole- 
0toet  to  Fitzroy*square.  It  was  a  calm  clear  evening,  and  even 
London  in  Novemher  was  not  utterly  odious. 

He  found  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  standing  by  the  drawing- 
loom  fire  talking  to  Flora— talking  as  if  they  had  been  first-cousins, 
•Died  by  a  lifetime  of  recollections  and  associations.  Walter  Ley- 
tenie*s  frank  fair  face  was  turned  to  hira  with  a  friendly  smile  in 
U»  lamplight,  as  Mr.  Chamney  introduced  the  two  men  ;  and  the 
»loctor  was  compelled  to  confess  to  himself  that  the  face  was  pleasant, 
and  e?en  handsome.  But,  then,  how  many  a  scamp  has  a  pleasant 
tttodBome  face !  It  is  almost  an  attribute  of  scamphood.  A  scamp 
wilh  flixty  thousand  pounds,  however,  is  a  less  common  character. 
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Perhaps  sometkmg  in  the  young  man's  cardial  easy  maimer 
l>leaaed  Dr.  OUivant  in  spite  of  his  prejiidices ;  perhaps  he  had 
schooled  himself  by  an  eftbrt  to  seem  friendly.  In  any  case,  he 
did  make  himself  agreeable  to  Mr,  Leyburiie,  and  regained  Flora's 
good  opinion.  He  saw  the  change  in  her,  and  divined  its  meaning. 
'  To  win  her  good- will,  I  have  only  to  he  civil  to  thia  fellow/ 
he  said  to  himselL     *  A  poor  compliment  to  nie,  as  an  individual.' 

The  little  dinner  was  the  gayest  they  had  yet  had  in  Fitzroy- 
sqnare.      Dr.   OlliYaiit  would  not  allow  Mr.  Leyburne  to  have  the 
talk  all  to  himself.     He  talked  of  every  subject  that  was  started^ 
and  talked  well^with  that  tone  of  calm  snperiority  which  superioc^ 
age  and  superior  learning  impart — spoke  of  art  even,  showing  him^l 
self  master  of  all  the  critic's  technicahties. 

*  I  did  not  know  you  cared  about  pictures,*  said  Flora,  looking^ 
at  him  as  if  she  beheld  him  suddenly  in  a  new  light,  with 
touch  of  wonder  too,  as  if  he  were  not  the  kind  of  man  she 
have  supposed  capable  of  appreciating  pictures,  or  music,  or  flo¥ 
or  any  of  tbe  more  delicate  charms  of  life. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  in  his  quiet  way,  *  I  do  hke^good  pictures* 
There  is  about  one  in  every  year's  exhibition  that'  I  should  care  to 
possess.' 

*  What  a  pity  for  all  the  other  fellows!'  said  Walter,  piqued  by 
the  conviction  that  the  doctor  would  not  like  his  pictures, 

'  I  didn't  see  any  x>icturea  in  Wimpolo- street,*  said  Mr.  Chamnej 
'  No  ;  the  Wimpole- street  fin:niture  is  my  mother's,  just  as 
came  from  Long  Sutton^ ugly,  but  familiar.    It  was  hard  enough  td" 
root  her  out  of  the  Devon shu-e  soil.     I  was  obliged  to  bring  away  a 
little  earth  about  the  roots.     In  short,  the  old  chairs  and  tables  do 
well  enough  for  mo.  I  have  not  gone  in  for  the  refinements  of  life.' 

*  Which  means  that  you  are  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  I  sup- 
pose?* said  Chamney,  with  his  good-natured  laugh. 

*  I  suppose  Bo.     I  believe  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  a  man 
who  doesn't  marry  before  he's  thirty  is  a  confirmed  bachelor.     And 
yet  there  are  instances  of  passion   after  that  age,  or  history  lie 
strangely.' 

*  Mark  ^Vntony,  for  example,'  cried  Walter,  with  a  keen  recc 
lection  of  that  useful  personage  to  the  art -world,  Cleopatra. 

The  dinner  was  altogether  agreeable.    Dr.  OHivant  appeared  in 
a  new  light — not  the  grave  quiet  physician,  with  dark  contempla- 
tive eyes  and  a  leaning  to  silence,  but  a  man  of  many  words — woni^ 
that  had  a  colour  and  sparkle  about  them,  like  finely-cut 
enthusiastic,  eloquent  even.     And  above  all,  ho  was  gracious 
Waiter  Leyburne.       Flora  was  subjugated  ;  wondered  that  there 
could  be  such  a  clever  man  in  the  world,  as  it  were  unknown  aniH 
unapprecitited  ;  for  she  reckoned  it  as  nothing  that  a  man  shoul^H 
have  secui'ed  a  fair  practice,  and  a  name  in  his  profession,  at  five* 
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izid-tHriy.  There  was  a  latent  bitterness,  a  minor  strain  faintly 
mSUi»  m  the  doctor's  most  brilliant  talk;  a  vagtie  sadness  that 
tMdiid  the  teBder  girl-nature*  She  was  inclined  to  pity  liim  a  little, 
iS  a  man  who  had  grown  old  in  the  dismal  drndgery  of  a  learned 
finhmkm,  and  li?ed  a  lonely  joylogs  life  in  a  lionse  that  had  a  dreary 
look,  despite  its  well-ordered  comfort. 

She  glanced  from  the  doctor  to  Yonth  and  Hope  incaiTiatej  in  the 
panNm  of  Walter  Levbnme  ,•  a  creaturo  all  smiles  and  brightness, 
irliote  natoro  seemed  brimming  over  with  joy,  like  a  glass  of  spark- 
Gng  wine  in  which  a  thousand  tiny  bubbles  come  leaping  up  to  the 
snrfiuse,  as  if  they  would  say,  *  We  are  the  emblems  of  all  earthborn 
joji ;  see  how  soon  we  vanish  !* 

Yes;  that  contrast  between  the  slave  of  science  asd  the  disciple 
of  art  touched  her ;  so  she  spoke  to  the  doctor  in  her  kindest  tones, 
mi  of  pare  pity. 

The  three  gentlemen  went  up  to  the  drawing-room  with  Flora 
£reetly  after  dinner,  and  she  had  Dr.  Ollivant  on  her  hands  while 
aht  prared  ont  the  tea,  Mr.  Chamney  and  the  painter  having  planted 
fhemaelTes  on  the  heai-th-riig  to  fight  out  a  political  battle,  Mr. 
Lirfbtime  was  a  Radical,  who  derived  his  principles  from  Shelley  and 
Lrigh  Hnnt,  and  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  his  pet  theories 
kear  no  better  blossom  than  broken  park-pailings  and  trade-union- 
inii ;  Mr.  Chamney  was  a  Conservative,  on  the  ground  of  having 
mmaj  in  the  Fnnds. 

*  No  man  with  an  interest  in  the  government  securities  of  his 
oomitry  has  a  right  to  he  a  Kiidical, '  he  said.  *  The  man  who  has 
aything  to  keep  is  bound  to  be  a  Conservative.  I  was  a  thorough- 
fMsd  '•  rad*'  when  I  worked  my  way  out  to  Melbourne ;  but  the 
daj  I  began  to  save  money  was  the  day  on  which  I  wont  over  to  the 
Ofpaaition.  Don^t  talk  to  me  of  the  Kevolt  of  Islam.  What  I  see 
aroond  us,  sir,  is  the  revolt  of  the  tailors,  the  tinkers,  the  bakers, 
Uie  candlestick-makers — a  revolt  whose  inevitable  result  is  the  im- 
poveriahment  of  the  well-to-do  classes.' 

While  they  were  arguing  this  thesis,  Dr.  OUivant  was  making 
hii  peace  with  Flora,  A  pleasant  business  it  seemed  to  him,  that 
bwiiiesfl  of  reconcihation— and  so  new.  To  ait  by  the  lamplit  table 
lid  watch  the  fair  hands  moving  noiselessly  among  the  teacups,  the 
npeei  &ce  bent  a  little  in  womanly  solicitude,  the  soft  eyes  looking 
up  at  him  half-shyly,  half-confidingly,  now  and  then,  as  his  words 
made  some  special  appeal  to  her  attention.  It  was  the  newest 
thing  that  hfe  could  offer  him  ;  as  strange  as  if  he  had  found  him- 
•lif  emperor  of  half  the  world. 

*  Yon  were  very  angry  with  me  last  night,  I'm  afraid  ?'  he  said, 
vikh  a  smile  that  was  rather  provoking,  Flora  thought,  as  if  he  re- 
MBihered  her  indiguation  with  some  sense  of  amusement^  as  at  the 

'  of  a  petted  child. 
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'  I  thought  you  unkind  and  unjust,*  she  answered, 

*  Because  I  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  of  your  paragon — not 
having  seen  him,  remember,  and  being  therefore  unaffected  by  the 
magic  of  bis  namerous  graceg/ 

*  That  sounds  as  if  you  were  still  sneering  at  him.  But  nowi 
yon  have  seen  bim,  I  hope  you  think  a  little  better  of  him,' 

*  I  think  him  a  very  agreeable  young  man,  after  the  pattern  of 
numerous  other  young  men.  But  I  am  not  even  yet  reconciled  to 
bis  introduction  here- — to  the  privileged  position  which  be  occupies 
—while  your  tather  knows  so  little  about  him,' 

*  We  know  that  ho  is  the  nephew  of  papa's  old  partner/ 
'  I  cannot  recognise  that  as  a  certificate  of  character.     Oeorgi 

Bam  well  was  a  nephew.     However,  I  wiO  say  no  more,  since  yoi 
like  him  so  much/ 

*  I  like  him  because  he  is  so  kind  to  me,'  replied  Flora,  blush- 
ing a  little,  hut  still  answering  with  her  accustomed  frankness,   *  He^ 
is  teaching  me  to  draw  correctly,  and  he  sings — delightfully/  ^ 

She  would  have  used  a  fltrouger  word — divinely — hut  checked 
herself,  in  fear  of  Dr.  Ollivant's  ridicule, 

*  What !  ho  sings,  does  he  ?  It  aeems  he  has  all  the  gifts/ 
This  was  said  with  a  regretful  Eigh,  that  moved  Flora  again  to  pity. 

*  He  is  not  a  clever  doctor  like  you,'  she  said,  eager  to  console  ; 
^  he  cannot  bring  hope  and  healing  to  the  sick  and  sorrowful,  nor 
can   ho   talk  like  you,     I  thought  he   was  the  best  talker  in  the_^ 
world,  till  to-night/  fl 

The  doctor  smiled  his  slow  thoughtful  smile.  Was  it  possible 
that  his  deeper  thought  and  wider  knowledge  had  impressed  even 
this  shallow  frivolous  girl ;  that  she  had  discovered  in  him  at  least 
something  which  her  now  favourite  lacked  *? 

Not  much  longer  did  he  enjoy  the  privilege  of  her  sole  attention. 
She  was  called  away  to  sing  presently. 

*  A  duet,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Leybume/  she  said,  So  the  doctor 
heard  the  two  fresh  young  voices  blending  harmoniously,  each  taking 
strength  and  sweetness  from  the  other.  If  he  had  been  a  younger 
man— a  man  without  fixed  purposes  and  desires  to  fulfil  in  life — he 
might  almost  have  envied  Walter  Leyburoe  his  pleasant  tenor  voice, 
bceing  what  a  strong  link  it  made  between  these  two.  But  in  his 
character  of  a  man  who  had  dispensed  with  all  small  passions  and 
petty  vices,  sustained  always  by  the  real  business  of  his  hfe,  he  coidd 
only  listen  and  approve ;  or  perhaps  speculate  vaguely  upon  what 
that  hypothetical  younger  man  might  have  felt.  ^H 

Once  seated  at  the  piano,  Flora  did  not  leave  it  till  she  rose  id^ 
bid  her  visitors  good-night.      The  old  music-books  afforded  inex- 
hanstihle  amusement.     *  Do  you  know  this  *?*  and  *  WiU  you  sing 
this  ?*  the  two  said  to  each  other  again  and  again  as  they  tm*ned 
the  leaves.     Whereupon  there  were  attempts  which  sometimes  re- 
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nited  m  waeooos,  aoindtimes  in  fiulnre ;  effortB  wlueh  were  banDy 
iiftaided  Cor  the  ttmntement  of  the  doetor  or  his  host,  idio  withdrew 
to  tlie  iMck  drawing-rooni  by  tnd  by»  and  sat  by  the  fire  talking. 
Dr.  (HfiTaat  faced  Ihe  buger  ioom»  ami  ooold  watdi  the  two  figures 
bf  the  {iano  as  lie  talked^--«nd  did  watch  them,  as  if  his  words  had 
Imilitlle  more  than  a  ranning  oommentary  on  that  group. 
'Wen,*  said  Marie  Ghamney,  'what  do  yon  think  of  him?* 
'  What  can  I  think  of  him  after  so  short  an  aoqoaintanee,  except 
that  be  is  good-loddng  enoagh,  and  agreeable  enough,  uid,  I  sbonld 
thiDk,  eonoeited  enoo^?'  replied  the  doctor,  with  his  darkwatchfiil 
fjm  upon  the  figore  1^  the  piano. 

*  There  you  are  wrong.  He  has  no  conceit;  on  the  contrary,  he 
ks  a  deprenting  way  of  talldng  aboat  himself  and  his  own  ambi- 
tian  wbidi  is  Tery  winning.' 

*  Only  a  novd  form  of  ccmoeit.  The  man  who  nms  himself  down 
is  always  a  vain  man.  He  is  so  assured  of  his  own  transcendent 
merits,  that,  out  of  mere  ccmdescension  uid  good-nature,  to  let  him- 
lelf  down  to  the  lerel  of  the  rack,  as  it  were,  he  pret^ids  to  think 
fighily  of  himself.  I  baTO  seen  that  kind  of  conceit  in  my  own  pro- 
fession. And  then  yon  admit  him  to  be  ambitions ;  ergo^  he  belieTes 
inbmiself.' 

*  His  chances  of  soccess  wonld  be  small  if  he  didn't.' 

*  And  yet,  I  suppose,  he  is  a  sorry  danber  ?' 

*  No,  indeed.  I  d<m't  pretend  to  be  a  judge  ot  snch  matters. 
A  picture  to  me  is  a  picture,  so  long  as  there's  plenty  of  colour 
tbout  it.     His  struck  me  as  rather  bright  and  lively.' 

'  Bright  and  lively  1'  said  the  doctor,  with  a  shrug.  *  Yes,  I 
know  the  kind  of  picture ;  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  make  a  good 
sign  for  an  oil  and  colour  shop.  However,  the  young  man  is  well 
enough  in  the  abstract,  Qhamney,  and  I  really  don't  want  to  quarrel 
with  you  about  him.  Only,  to  my  mind,  he  is  out  of  place  in  this 
house.' 

'  How  out  of  place  ?' 

'  Tour  daughter  is  young  and  pretty — rather  romantic,  I  fimcy. 
He  is  good-looking  and  adventurous.     Have  you  never  speculated^ 
opon  the  possibility  of  their  fidling  in  love  with  each  other  ?' 

'  The  very  thing  I  have  speculated  upon ;  a  thing  I  look  upon 
tt  fehnost  inevitable.' 

'0!'  said  the  doctor  gravely,  with  a  curious  little  droop  of  his 
flexiUe  lower  lip.  'In  that  case  I  had  better  withdraw  my  objections.' 
'  On  the  contrary,  you  had  better  give  me  a  friend's  advice  with 
»  friend's  candour.' 

'  And  with  the  usual  risk  of  giving  mortal  offence  by  my  Mendly 
^thfbhiess.' 

'Now,  look  here,  Ollivant,'  said  Mr.  Chamney,  coming  closer  to 
^  doctor.  ■'  Of  course  I  know  that  you're — well,  say  diabolically 
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clever — and  that  it's  only  natural  for  you  to  crow  ovar  me  now  as 
jou  used  to  crow  over  me  when  we  were  schoolboyB,  while  I  was 
fool  enough  to  like  you  in  spite  of  the  crowing.  But  this  business 
IB  one  that  touches  my  daughter,  and  in  auylhing  that  concerns  her 
interest  I  protest  against  being  crowed  over.  You  must  give  mo 
your  advice  honestly,  without  chopping  logic,  as  between  man  and 
man/ 

'As  between  man  and  man  !'  repeated  the  doctor  with  a  musing 
air-      *  I  never  quite  caught  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  though  it 
ftlwajs  seems  to  stand  for  a  good  deal.      Upou  my  word,  Chamneji^ 
it  appeal's  to  me  that  there  is  no  room  here  for  advice.       You  hav«^| 
set  your  heart  ou  the  match  already ;   and  the  young  lady,*  with  his 
eyes  always  turned  towards  the  piano,  *  seems  on  the  high*road  tc^^ 
the  same  way  of  thinking/  H 

*  Do  you  see  any  reason  for  siip]>osing  lie  would  not  make  her  a  ~ 
good  husband  ?'  asked  Chamney,  comiug  «traight  to  the  point.  '  He 
bas  sixty  thousand  pouuds.  I  can  give  my  giii  about  half  as  much; 
and  he  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.* 

'  An  opinion  you  have  arrived  at  after  a  fortuight's  acquaintance^^ 
said  the  doctor, 

*  Come,  Chamney,  I  told  you  just  dow  I  want  advice,  not  erowingJ 

*  What  put  this  idea  into  your  head  T 
'  Can  you  ask  me  that  when  you  know  my  uncertain  lease  of" 

life  ?     WTiat  more  natural  than  that  I  should  want  to  see  my  dar- 
ling married  before  I  die  ;  that  I  should  like  to  know  the  man  ta 
whose  keeping  all  her  future  lile  is  to  be  given — all  the  long  yi 
w^hich  I  shall  not  see ;  the  years  in  which  she  will  ripen  into  wo^ 
manhood,  and  have  children  to  love  and  houour  her  ?    I  should 
to  know  the  father  of  her  children,  though  I  may  never  live  to^ 
them/ 

*  Do  you  think  a  foi-tnight's  knowledge  is  enough  T 
'  Am  I  a  fool  7     No,  it  is  only  an  idea  in  embryo  that  I  hA 

trusted  to  you.  I  am  not  going  to  mortgage  my  darling's  future 
until  I  can  see  pretty  clearly  ahead.  But  I  thought  it  only  right  to 
let  you  into  the  secret  of  my  fancy ;  to  let  you  see  the  young  man, 
and  form  your  own  judgmeut  of  his  character,* 

'  I  aDi  not  BO  keen  a  judge  as  to  discover  a  man's  worth  or 
worthlessnesa  in  a  single  evening.      I  should  think  your  prot^^ 
somewhat  shallow  and  frivolous;  but  then  that  does  not  mati 
much  to  a  woman,  who  is  apt  to  be  shallow  and  frivoluus  herself.' 

'  That's  an  old  bachelor's  notion  of  women.     Then  you  reserTO 
your  opioioD^  I  suppose?" 

'  I  reserve  my  opinion  until  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of  your 
paragon.' 
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'  The  Devil  uid 
nit  ftHow  m  10  near,  *iis  not  yet  known 
Wkfoh  k  *e  0f|]er  «DgeL* 


r  the  ground  that's  deep  enough  for  gravei, 
BatlMT  the  itream  tfaai*a  atroog  eaoagh  for  waTes^ 

Than  the  looae  aandy  drift, 
Whoae  ehif ting  eorf^oe  oheriBhee  no  seed 
Xither  of  any  flower  or  any  weed, 

Whkh  erer  way  it  shift.' 

WiTHDf  a  half-mile  ndiiis  of  Fitsroy-sqnare  there  ftre  streets 
vhidiy  atthoogfa  peihaps  not  ahsolately  disreputable — and  it  is  not 
msy  to  hnow  in  London  whether  a  street  is  disreputable  or  not — 
hawB.a  certain  sir  of  sqnalor,  dispiriting  to  the  mind  of  the  wander- 
ag  pedesfoian  or  the  cab-driTen  Toyager  who  may  h^vpen  to  pass 
throned  them.  Besidents  are  donbtless  nnoonseions  of  that  de- 
influence.  '  Be  it  oyer  so  hnmble/  says  the  song,  *  there's 
I  like  home ;'  and  the  soene  whioh,  to  the  passer-lrf ,  is  sng^ 
Itb  of  low  sphiis  may,  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  spot,  breathe 
ody  of  shrimps  and  watereresses  and  the  muffin-bell,  and  all  the 
associations  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
Voysey-street  was  a  street  of  this  order;  a  broadish  street,  and 
allele  room  and  Terge  enough  in  the  way  of  pavement,  but 
patUind  at  one  end,  which  only  held  eommmiion  with  the  outer 
mid  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  alley,  where  noisy  children  rioted  all 
day  long,  and  drunken  men  and  women  bawled  by  night,  and  which 
possessed  for  its  chief  attractions  an  eel-pie  house,  and  a  pork- 
bitdier  popularly  supposed,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to 
porrey  the  finest  pork  in  London.  To  eat  spare-rib  or  griskin  from 
Billet's  was  to  enjoy  a  feast  which  Boman  emperors  might  have  envied, 
in  the  opinion  of  Yoysey-street  and  Cave-square  round  the  comer. 

There  was  a  court  dressmaker  in  Yoysey-street;  a  young  person 

ifbo  exhibited  stale  fiashion-plates  and  pink-tissue  models  of  elabo- 

ate  eostnmes  in  her  window,  and  who  made  bonnets  at  half-a- 

crown,  and  dresses  at  four-and-sixpence,  for  the  surrounding  gentry, 

so  that  her  connection  with  the  Court  must  have  been  wholly  a 

nuttier  of  imagination  and  door-plate.    There  was  a  chandler*s  shop 

•t  each  end,  and  another  in  the  middle.     Indeed,  the  Voysey- 

itreeters  seemed  to  live  almost  entirely  upon  chandlery,  and  to  bo 

cnrioosly  independent  of  butchers'  meat.     There  was  a  small  shop 

for  fish,  of  the  dried  and  salted  order,  with  occasionally  a  tub  of 

Indky  oysters,  or  a  few  limp-looking  plaice,  in  the  very  hot  weather, 

fe  be  had  a  bargain.  There  was  a  newsvendor,  who  vended  a  variety 

of  other  articles,  in  the  way  of  tobacco,  small  fancy  goods,  brandy- 

hdls  and  jumbles,  fireworks  in  the  festive  season  of  November,  and 
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walking-stickB  all  the  year  round,  an^  wlio  retailed  a  good  deal  of 
information  reBpectiug  tho  immediate  neighbourbood  gratis  across 
his  own  counter.  These,  with  one  more,  a  ladies'  wardrobe,  were 
all  tho  shops  in  Vojaey-street ;  the  rest  of  the  houses  were  as  pri- 
vate as  any  house  conld  be  in  w^bicli  several  families  abounding  in 
smaO  children  inhabited  the  various  Ooors,  whose  lodgers,  with  furni- 
ture and  without  furniture,  seemed  to  change  with  all  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  whose  front  parlours  were  sometimes  small  academies 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  miscellaneous  as  to  sex  and  age,  whofl^H 
back  parlours  sometimes  sank  as  low  as  manghng.  Perhaps  one  o^i 
the  ebahbiest  of  the  houses  in  this  region  of  depression  and  decay 
was  that  whose  parlom'- window  a  exhibited  the  flabby  stock-in-trade 
of  a  ladies*  wardrobe.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  air  of  squalor  and 
disrepntability  which  pervades  cast-off  garments  thus  exposed  for 
sale  ;  as  though  the  mere  fact  of  repudiation  debased  the  things, 
like  a  son  or  daughter  turned  out  of  doors.  There  is  a  hang-dog 
aspect  about  that  sealskin  jacket,  which  whispers  of  midnight  wan- 
derings and  miholy  lurkiugs  at  street-corners ;  an  air  half  dejec- 
tion, half  indifference,  marks  that  black-lace  bonnet,  with  its  garland 
of  tnmbled  rosebuds  and  bent  front.  Very  difficult  is  it  to  imagine 
fresh  and  fair  girlhood  in  that  cmmpled  pink  tarhitaoe  or  waving  that 
broken  fan.  And  that  plum -coloured  satin,  gorgeous  in  its  decay— 
who  could  beheve  that  it  was  ever  the  garb  of  respectable  matron- 
hood  ?  There  are  wine  splashes  on  the  skirt  that  tell  of  noctnmal 
revels,  mirth  too  wild  for  gladness.  The  chance  pedestrian  glan 
at  the  window  and  humes  by  with  a  shudder.  Those  tawdry 
ments  hanging  limply  behind  the  dingy  windows  look  to  him 
ghosts  of  the  unhallowed  dead. 

Not  thus  meanly,  however,  thought  Mrs.  Gnmer,  the  proprie- 
tress of  the  ladies*  wardrobe,  of  that  avocation  which  she  had  chosen 
for  the  support  of  her  declining  years.     To  her  mind  it  was  a  pur 
suit  at  once  honourable  and  genteel.    On  the  gentility  she  dwelt  wii 
peculiar  fondness.     There  was  no  counter,  she  remarked,  and  the: 
were  no  w^eiglits  and  scales ;  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of  plcbci 
trades.     Plebeian  trades — chandlery,  shellfish,  sweetstuff,  and 
like— might  be  brisker ;  but  they  were  inherently  obnoxious  to  tl 
mind  of  a  bred-and-born  lady,   as  compared  with  tho  exchange 
barter  of  second-hand  garments.  That  species  of  cummerce  w^as  in 
manner  professionaL  You  did  not  even  ticket  your  goods,  but  apeci 
lated  your  price  according  to  the  appearance  or  disposition — as  h 
dicated  by  physiognomy  and  manner^ of  your  cnstomer.     It  was 
matter,  Mrs.  Gurner  observed,  of  private  '  contact/ 

Mrs.  Gumer's  years  had  been  declining  for  a  considerable  time, 
or  rather  had  declined  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  abided  stationary. 
She  had  been  faded  and  elderly  when  she  first  came  to  Voysey- 
street,  nineteen  years  ago.    She  was  faded  and  elderly  still.    It  was 
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b^ered  m  tlie  neighbourhood  that  she  had  worn  the  same  cap 
tluraagfaout  that  period^ — a  struct  ore  of  rusty  black  lace  adome(l  with 
loees ;  bat  this  was  not  strictly  true.  The  substructure  was  possibly 
the  eame,  but  the  flowers  had  bloomed  and  faded  with  the  changing 
yaniB ;  only  never  being  new  or  clean^  the  change  had  not  been  no- 
ticeable. 

•I  suppose  it*s  only  natural  that,  having  plenty  of  handsome 
dolhes  always  at  my  command,  I  shouldn't  care  about  *em/  said 
Mrs.  Gtimer,  in  her  low-spirited  way;  *  anyhow,  I  dou*t.  I  should 
metaoetf  take  five  shillings'  value  oil'  that  plum-coloured  satin  if  I  was 
to  wear  it  a  month,  Threepemiorth  of  ben^^iue  would  bring  it  round 
mgmi  from  any  harm  I  should  do  it.  But  I  don't  feet  the  tempta* 
ttoD*    Give  me  my  old  black  silk;  I  always  feel  the  lady  in  it.* 

A  curious  psychological  fact  this,  tending  to  prove  that  an  indi- 
Tidnal^s  inner  consciousness  may  present  to  him  an  image  widely 
fifierent  from  that  outward  form  which  he  wears  before  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow-men*  Mrs.  Gumer,  in  the  decomposed  remains  of  a  black- 
mJk  dress— a  garment  which  was  at  once  greasy,  nistjj  and  of  a  dull 
greenish  hue  that  suggested  mouldiness,  worn  at  the  elbows,  split 
vnder  the  arms,  fi^ayed  at  the  culls »  and  ragged  at  the  hem— may 
bave  felt  a  lady,  but  she  certainly  did  not  look  one.  But  a  black- 
silk  gown  in  Voysey-street  had  a  certain  permanent  value,  indepen- 
dent of  actual  wear  and  tear ;  and  as  a  man  receiving  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  writes  himself  K.C.B.  or  C.B.  ever  afterwards,  so  in  Yoysey- 
steeet  a  lady  wearing  black-silk  raiment  at  once  and  for  ever 
egteblished  her  claim  to  gentUity. 

Mrs.  Garner,  though  she  was  given  to  speak  of  herself,  in  rela- 
tio&  to  rent  and  water-mte,  as  a  lone  female,  was  not  positively 
sIoDe  in  the  world.     Her  son  and  her  8on*B  daughter  shared  her 
bumble  abode.     The  son  pretended  to  do  a  good  deal — ^he  was  a 
genios  in  bis  way^  and  esteemed  liimself,  in  a  large  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  the  trammels  that  confine  the  footsteps  of  ordinary  man- 
kind — and  succeeded  in  doing  very  little.  He  did^  however,  cootribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  in  a  spasmodic  manner ;  or 
the  establishment  must  inevitably  have  suffered  that  complete  col- 
lapse with  which  it  was  periodically  threatened  by  landlord  and  tax- 
ptherer*     For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  profits  arising  out 
of  the  exchange  and  barter  often  pounds'  worth  of  second-hand  soft- 
goods  could  have  paid  for  the  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  of  three 
hll-grown  persons, 

Jarred*8  daughter  helped  her  grandmother  in  the  business  and 
kooaework,  waited  on  the  lodsrers*  ran  of  errands,  did  whatever 
cleaning  may  have  been  done  where  everything  seemed  always  dirty, 
aad  endured  not  a  little  reproof  of  a  low-spirited  kind,  which  the 
^herself  described  as  'nagging/  from  her  elderly  relative.  The 
dderly  relative  *  took  the  lead/  as  she  called  it,  in  the  business,  and 
Tbim  StiTES,  Vol.  1L  F.S.  Vol.  XXII-  1* 
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Gookecl  the  viands  for  the  family  table ;  a  work  of  extreme  dure 
nicety,  for  it  is  curious  to  observe  thiit  people  inhoi^e  food  ia  of  a 
limited  or  even  forti^itous  character;  mysterious  as  tlie  provender 
wbicb  Ibe  ravens  brought  to  tho  prophet,  are  apt  to  be  extremely 
particular  about  the  cooking  thereof.  Jarred  was  as  keen  an  epicure 
in  his  way  us  any  gotfrmet  at  the  clubs. 

Thrtt  flpjirtmeiit  wliidi,  in  a  more  conventional  stat«  of  8odety,B 
would  have  been  called  the  drawing-room,  but  which  in  Voysey-" 
street  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  first-floor  front,  was  held  sacred 
to  the  uses  of  Mr.  Jan-ed  Gnrner,  It  was  the  most  important  roomj 
in  tho  bouse  and  the  best  letting,  as  Mrs,  Gunier  said,  with  he 
chronic  sigh,  and  to  rcliiiqaiah  it  to  Jarred  was  to  reUnqnisi 
reliabla  aource  of  income.  But  Jarred's  avocations  reqnirod  a  nortl 
l^ity  and  the  first- floor  fi-ont  faced  the  north — nay,  more,  bad  a 
central  window,  which  had  been  extended  to  the  ceiling  for  the  con- 
venience of  sotno  artistic  resident  in  days  gone  by%  before  Voysey*i 
street  had  sunk  below  the  artistic  level » 

Jarred  wa^  an  artist,  and  the  tall  window  suited  him  to  a  nicetyj 
He  was  a  professor  of  the  art  of  doctoring  pictures  and  of  doctorij 
violins,  and  wonderful  were  his  ways  in  both  arts,  but  most  e9| 
dally  iu  the  latter,  which  is  an  intricate  and  mysterious  procea^* 
approaching  conjuration;  since,  by  the  appHcation  of  certain  Tar- 
nishes and  a  smoky  chimney,  Jarred  could  sometimes  convert  tl* 
mmt  commonplace  of  fiddles  into  an  Amati  or  a  Guanerius-     Hi 
conjured  a  little  with  the  pictures,  too,  as  well  as  with  the  fiddle 
and  cotild  transmute  the  handiwork  of  any  out-at-elbows  dauber  in' 
liis  neighbourhood  into  a  genuine  Teniers  or  Oestade,  a  Kubens  or 
Vandyke,  to  suit  the  turn  of  tho  market.  J 

Half  the  pictures  in  Wardonr-street  had  been  through  Jarred'a^ 
hands.     The   simpering,  bare-shouldered  >  flax  en -ringleted  beauties 
of  the  Lely  sehool, — he  knew  them  to  the  turn  of  theii-  little  fingers  J 
the  patt^^ni  of  their  lace  tuckers  ;  had  sat  staring  at  them  medltativelyS 
many  a  night  as  he  smoked  his  black-muzzled  pipe,  and  wafted  the  to- 
bacco-clouds  across  their  vapid  smiling  faces,  while  he  calculated  th#H 
odds  on  an  outsider  or  reviewed  the  performances  of  an  establishewj 
fjEbvourite.    Jarred  bad  various  strings  to  his  bow.    lie  did  a  little  in 
the  stock 'jobbing  way  now  and  then — of  course  in  the  pettiest  form 
— ^took  shares  iu  new  joint-stock  speculations  and  sold  them  again* 
or  failed  to  take  them  np  and  defied  the  directors,  since  it  would 
have  been  throwing  good  money  after  bad  to  set  the  mighty  engines 
of  law  to  work  Tidth  a  view  to  making  Mr.   Gurner  keep  his  en- 
gagements.    He  bad  put  his  hand  to  almost  everything,  as  he  used 
to  boast  iu  his  playful  way,  *  from  pitch -and- toss  to  manslanghter-* 
He  had  even  done  a  little  in  the  private-detective  line,  and  although 
a  mere  nutsider,  had  been  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  master 
minda  in  that  noUe  profession  to  be  good  at  following  up  a  trail* 
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He  wd«  a  broad-Bhouldered,  strongly-built  man,  witb  something 

of  a   gip\v  look  in  his  swtirthy  face  utid   glittering   bluck   eyes — 

B4r«nall  evc8,  but  with  an  unusual  brightness  that  made  them  strik- 

^|hg.     Perhaps  his  gipsy  life   had  given   that  cat^t  to  his  features ; 

^Bbat  reckless,   dare-devil  turn  to  eyo  and  lip,  and  even  tlie  crinp 

HtEveof  his  coarse  black  hair.      You  could  have  expected  to  meet 

Wm   on  a  country   common,  with  gold   rings   in   his    ears  and  a 

hawkor*s  box  upon  his  hack,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour*   There 

was  somethiog  gipsy iah  in  his  way  of  liviug  even  in  Voysey-street, 

and  yet  not  social — a  solitary  Boheruiau  this,  who  likt^d  best  to 

take  his  meal  by  himself,  at  the  snuggest  corner  of  his  hearth,  in 

his  one  comf*>rtable  chair,  and  to  sit  alone  and  smoko  and  scheme 

afterwards.    The  women  of  hi^  household  were  a  bore  to  him.    The 

wretched  little  room  down -stairs,  where  they  lived,  and  slept,  and 

cooked,  and  ate, — the  miserable  make-believe  parlour  behind  the  shop, 

which  the  bed  by  nfght  vainly  essayed  to  pass  for  a  ehoUbnier  by 

y, — was  rarely  honoured  by  his  presence^  and  when  his  mother  or 

Ilia  danghtor  came  to  his  room,  they  knocked  at  tlie  door  in  all  hu- 

ity  before  presuming  to  enter.  Only  when  Jarred  was  in  on  espe- 

ly  good  humour,  when  things  had  gone  well  with  him  in  the 

ty  or  in  the  betting-ring,  when  ho  ha*l  planted  an  Amati  or  a 

bens,   did  he  dei;^i  to  eat  his  supper  with   bis  kindred  in  the 

glnlfjf  httle  chamber  below  stairs.     Then  his  soul  would  expand  over 

iprats  or  fried  tripe,  and  be  would  tell  them  his  Si^heuies  or  impart 

Ms   indignation  against  that  destiny  which  had  not  provided  him 

with  unlimited  capital, 

*I  could  do  anything  with  capital!*  he  would  declare,  *  Give 
me  a  thousand  pounds  for  my  fulcrum,  and  I  would  die  the  equal  of 
Botbschild/ 

His  daughter  used  to  ait  with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  although 
sererely   admonished  thereupon  by  her  gi^indmother,   who    never 
L     loirgot  to  be  genteel,  and  gaze  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed  upon 
Bier  father, 

^B  He  had  contrived  to  instil  into  her  youthful  mind  the  pro- 
^rfcuBdeat  belief  in  his  genius,  even  without  taking  any  pitins  to  elfcct 
that  end;  for  his  wild  talk  of  his  own  talents,  and  the  things  he 
(S^gbt  to  have  done  and  would  yet  do,  when  Fate  should  cease  her 
oppogition,  wms  for  the  greater  part  mere  solilitquy,  or  the  letting- 
ftffof  the  superfluous  steam  which  a  lively  imagin«tion  and  an  extra 
pint  of  sixpenny  ale  will  engender  in  the  human  mind* 

Louisa  Gnmer  believed  implicitly  in  her  father,  aud  lived  in  a 
chrcmtc  state  of  anger  against  society  at  large  for  its  neglect  and  ill - 
UMige  of  him.  It  seemed  a  hard  world  in  which  such  a  man  as 
Jttred  Oumer  could  not  have  place  and  power,  cftrnages  and  horses, 
» Bne  h'iuse  to  live  in,  costly  raiment,  and  the  fat  of  the  land  for 
kifl  daily  provender.     There  must  bo  some  cog-wheel  loose,  aom^ 
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endless  web  out  of  gear,  in  the  machinery  of  a  universe  in  which 
Jaired  had  to  wear  shabby  boots  and  eat  scanty  dinners.  This  feel- 
ing, fostered  by  the  father's  wild  talk,  had  grown  with  Louisa's 
growth,  and  now  found  expression  in  a  lurking  discontent  which 
pen^aded  the  girl's  nature,  and  was  even  visible  in  her  handsome 
young  face;  a  delicate  likeness  of  the  father's,  the  eyes  larger  and 
softer  of  hue,  the  mouth  smaller  and  more  refined  in  form,  but 
the  same  dark  skin  and  wavy  black  hair,  the  same  half-gipsy  look, 
the  same  defiant  pride  in  every  lineament.  As  the  beauty  of  fallen 
angels  was  the  beauty  of  Louisa  Gnrner  ;  a  fairness  in  which  even 
admiring  eyes  found  something  akin  to  the  diaholical.  Yet,  as 
Mr*  Gurner  w^as  wont  to  observe  in  moments  of  good-humour, 
'Loo  was  not  half  a  bad  girl/  Neither  selfishness  nor  vanity 
found  a  congenial  soil  in  tho  flower-gardens  of  Voysey-street, 
Other  vices  might  spring  up  there  and  thrive  apace ;  but  for  these 
delicate  flowers  of  evil  there  was  but  scanty  nutriment.  Louisa, 
having  never  known  what  it  was  to  find  her  inclinations  studied  or 
her  desires  ministered  to,  had  resigned  herself,  even  before  she 
turned  up  her  hack  hair  and  lengthened  the  skirts  of  her  shabby 
gowns  with  advancing  womanhood,  to  take  hfe  as  she  found  it.  It 
was  her  lot  to  accept  the  offal  as  her  share  of  the  sacrifice,  to  sit  in 
the  most  uncomfortable  chaii',  sleep  on  the  veriest  edge  of  her  grand- 
mother's bed,  get  up  the  earliest  in  the  house  and  go  to  bed  the  latest, 
nm  on  errands  in  wet  weather,  wear  her  shoes  loug  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  any  particular  use  as  a  protection  for  her  feet,  eat  tho 
tail  ends  of  mutton-chops  and  the  gristly  trimmings  of  the  steak, 
and  veiy  often  to  find  the  guerdon  of  her  daily  sacrifice  in  a  jobation 
from  her  father,  larded  T;\'ith  an  oath  or  two,  or  an  hour  or  so  of 
intermittent  nagging  from  her  gi-andmother. 

A  hard  hfe,  and  Loo  knew  it — knew,  too,  that  she  was  hand- 
^liomer  than  her  neighbours,  and  sharper  of  iDtellcet.  Her  glass — 
a  sorry  mirror  for  beauty,  with  the  quicksilver  worn  off  the  back  in 
blotches,  like  a  skin  disease — told  her  that  there  was  more  of  life  and 
colour  in  her  face  than  in  the  common  i-un  of  faces,  all  more  or  less 
pinched  and  pallid  and  aged  by  premature  cares,  that  belonged  to 
the  young  women  of  Yoysey-street*  Nor  was  she  often  in  the 
streets  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  hearing  some  outspoken 
complhneut  to  her  good  looks.  But  this  knowledge  inspired  no 
vanity.  What  was  the  use  of  good  looks  without  fine  dress  and  a 
carriage  ? 

*  I  think  I'd  as  lief  be  ugly,*  she  said  to  herself,  *  or  liefer,  for 
then  I  shouldn't  be  bothered  or  insulted  w^heo  I'm  out  on  an  errand.' 

One  solitary  pleasure  brigbtenod  this  joyless  life.  When  Jarred's 
temper  had  been  sweetened  by  the  prospering  of  some  scheme,  or 
the  success  of  some  experiment  in  the  doctoring  line,  he  would 
mi£[er  his  daughter  to  bring  her  needlework  up  to  his  room  and  sit 
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]e  be  smoked,  or  varnished,  as  the  case  might  be.  She 
had  her  favourite  corner  by  the  fire  in  winter— Jarred  always  kept  a  _ 
good  firei  however  pinched  might  be  the  handfttl  of  coals  in  the  ■ 
shrunken  grate  below — ^her  favourite  seat  on  the  window-ledge  in 
summer,  half  in  the  room  and  half  out  of  it.  But  only  too  rare 
were  those  brief  glimpses  of  bliss,  for,  as  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked, Jarred  kept  his  womankind  at  a  distance,  and  Louisa's 
evenings  were  usually  spent  in  a  depressing  duologue  with  her 
grandmother,  whose  converaation  was  at  best  a  prolonged  monody 
upon  one  perpetual  theme — the  hardness  of  life  for  the  race  of 
Gumer, 

On  this  wet  winter's  night,  less  than  a  week  after  the  little  ■ 
dinner  in  Fitzroy-square,  Louisa  has  been  allowed  to  briug  her  work  | 
up  to  Jarred' s  room,  a  worsted  sock  of  her  father's  which  she  cobbles 
laboriously*  It  is  the  only  work  she  is  ever  seen  to  accomplish,  and  it 
seems,  to  the  casual  observer,  always  the  same  sock,  the  same  yawning 
gmlf  Bondering  sole  from  heel,  the  same  dilapidation  at  the  toe ;  but 
she  plods  on  mechanically,  and  makes  no  moan.  Not  that  Louisa  is 
fond  of  needlework.  *  There  never  was  such  a  poor  hand  as  our 
Loo  at  her  needle/  says  Mrs.  Gamer,  when  she  holds  forth  upon  ■ 
her  niece's  imperfections.  Loo  has  a  passion  for  novel-readiug  and  | 
for  music — will  sit  upon  the  groimd  or  the  fender,  a  slatternly 
crouching  figure,  for  hours  together,  if  only  let  alone  so  long,  por- 
ing over  a  tattered  romance,  or  will  steal  up  to  her  father's  room 
when  he  is  abroad  to  pick  out  tunes,  or  accompany  her  snatches  of 
song  on  the  battered  old  piano  that  lurks— a  convenient  shelf  for 
empty  pewter  pots,  clay  pipes,  boots  that  want  mending,  and  old 
newspapers — in  one  comer  of  the  room.  She  is  not  voiceless,  Loo, 
but  has  a  powerful  undisciplined  contralto,  which  is  the  veiy  oppo- 
site of  Flora  Chamney's  clear  carol.  Nor  is  she  quite  as  ignortmt 
as  the  majority  of  young  women  in  Voysey- street,  though  she  has 
graduated  only  in  the  Voysey-street  academies.  She  has  managed 
to  pick  up  some  shreds  and  patches  of  education  from  her  father- 
enough,  at  least,  to  teach  her  the  sordid  misery  of  her  existence,  and 
the  hare  fact  that  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  life  somewhere  beyond 
the  regions  of  Voyfley-strcet.  She  has  learned  to  he  angry  with 
destiny  for  casting  her  lot  in  this  hack  slum,  and  is  in  this  respect 
anUke  the  aborigines,  who  talk  aB  if  Voysey-street  were  the  world, 
and  round  the  comer  the  edge  of  another  universe  which  they  have  no 
desire  to  penetrate.  There  are  dwellers  in  Voysey-street  who  hartily 
know  what  it  is  to  turn  that  comer  in  all  the  days  of  their  life. 
Their  ambitions  and  desires  are  all  bounded  by  Voysey-street,  and 
the  ooort  where  the  celebrated  pork-butcher  turns  his  sausage- 
machine.  If  they  grew  rich— a  contingency  remote  to  the  verge  of 
impassibility — they  would  make  no  eager  rush  to  Prinee's-gate  or 
Park-hme.     They  would  only  riot  in  the  luxuries  of  Voysey-street; 
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FTip  continually  upon  tender  pigling,  wallow  in  tlie  Lumbler  Tai  ietieg 
of  shellftsh  ;  go  to  a  theatre  now  and  then,  porbaps,  or  oven  take 
an  eight- hour  view  of  ocean  ;  but  only  to  ci>rao  back  with  hearts 

I  nioro  tbndly  tiiniod  to  Vojeey-Btrcet.    This  in  the  condition  of  mind 

proper  to  Vivsey'Strcet — -simple  as  the  soul  of  the  Hawjiiau  savage* 

I  whose  breadfrtiit  groves  and  coral- bound  bays  are  all  ho  knows  of 

I  land  or  sea ;  but  education  had  removed  Louisa  froai  this  Arcadian 

I  simplidty,  and  to  her  vitiated  miud  Voy  Bey -street  was  hateful. 

I  8he  sat  upon  her  favourite  corner  of  the  fender  on  this   par- 

ticular  evening,    sometimes   darning  assiduously,   and   sometimes 

I  stopping,  witli  lier  sock-clad  arm  stretched  lazily  across  her  lap,  to 

stare  at  tltc  tire  and  meditate,  a  slovenly  figure,  with  dark  haur  loose 
about  its  brow,  cdad  in  a  worn  stuff  gown,  whoso  original  colour  had 
been  disguised  hy  dirt  until  it  bad  as  much  depth  of  tone  aa  one  of 

I  Jarred's  sham  Rembrandts. 

A  8hitternly  figure,  but  somewhat  picturesque  withal,  needing 
but  transference  to  a  backgi'ound  of  Spanish  posada  to  bo  as  fine  ft 

I  piece  of  colour  as  a  picture  by  Jolm  Philip. 

She  wore  a  little  scarlet  haiidkerchief  round  her  throat,  which 

I  made  a  patch  of  brightness  against  that  rlecper  tone,  and  her  dark 
eyes  rcflecUd  the  firelight;  a  picturesque  light,  which  brightened  the 
pale  olive  skin,  flickered  on  the  full  red  lip8»  set  firmly  in  a  thought*- 

J  ful  mould  wherein  there  was  a  shade  of  mebuicholy  too  much  for 

II  youth,  even  in  Voysey-streot.  Jarred— smoking  his  pipe  in  luxu- 
rious idleness,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  gluing  and  varni^lting,  which 
be  called  a  hard  day's  work — was  content  that  his  only  child  should 
sit  and  stare  at  his  fire,  but  was  iu  no  hnmoiir  for  talk,  and  was 
not  going  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way  for  her  amusement, 

*  Wlitit's  fiu"  snpper?'  he  asked  anon,  pausing  to  refill  his  pipc- 
'  I  think  it*K  tripe»  father.* 

*  Think  I  Yon  oughtn't  to  think  about  a  fact.  It  is  or  it  isn't 
tripe.     You  can't  think  about  it.' 

*I  beg  your  pardon,  bither/  the  girl  answered  meekly;  *it  is 
tripe,     I  fetched  it  myself.' 

*  Then  I  hnpo  you  fetched  it  double,  with  plenty  of  fat ;  that 
thin  sttiir  your  grandmother  gives  me  sometimes  is  no  better  than 
stewed  washleaf  her.  Hark  !  there's  the  street-door  bell.  Who  can 
that  be  to-night  ?* 

*  Some  one  for  gi^andm  other,  perhaps/  speculated  the  girL 

•Very  likely/ 

But  ^fr.  Gurner  bestirred  hiniBelf  nevertbeVss,  put  away  a  dis- 
sected violin  in  a  convenient  drawer,  flung  a  cloth  over  an  ancient-    ^ 
looking  Holy  Family  born  three  weeks  ago,  and  attaining  premature    ■ 
ago  as  iu  a  hotbed  or  forcing- house ;  and  having  assured  himself  that 
his  room  was  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  visitor,  went  back  to  his  choir 

*  See  who  it  is,  Loo,*  he  said. 
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But  before  the  girl  could  stir,  the  qaestion  was  answered  by  the 
approach  of  a  familiar  footstep,  which  came  lightly  and  swiftij  up 
the  stair,  while  a  tenor  voice,  at  its  fullest  pitoh,  saug  the  opening 
bars  of  *  La  mia  letizia.' 

'  It's  Mr.  Leybume,  father.' 

*  Yes,  and  I  haven't  touched  that  Dutch  iutcrior  of  his/  sail 
Jarred,  with  a  glance  towards  a  corner  where  throe  or  four  frameless 
canvases  were  piled  against  the  wall. 

It  was  Mr.  Leyburne,  resplendent  in  his  velvet  coat,  and  with 
a  lighted  cigar  between  his  finger  tips,  who  came  iato  the  room  still 
singing,  in  the  primo-tenore  manner,  all  diminuendo  aud  crescendo, 
and  anon,  having  finished  his  final  phrase,  saluted  the  restorer  with 
a  familiar  nod. 

*  Well,  my  revered  renovator,  have  you  been  baptising  a  fiddle 
with  the  baptism  of  copal  and  mastich,  or  elaboratiug  a  KaiSaelle  ? 
How  do  yon  do.  Miss  Gurner?  You  haven't  touched  that  little  bit 
I  bronghtyon,  I  snppose,  Gurner?'  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  dimly- 
lighted  room — Jarred  had  turned  down  the  gas  when  he  left  off  work. 
*  Bather  a  tidy  little  bit,  I  flatter  myself,  and,  unless  I'm  vastly 
deceived,  a  genuine  Jan  Steen.' 

*  Yon  wouldn't  be  likely  to  be  deceived/  said  Jarred,  with  his 
plausible  gipsy  smile.  'It  isn't  to  be  supposed  you'd  he  taken  in  like 
some  of  our  City  customers — stock  broking  gentlemen,  who  set  np 
their  viUas  at  Tulse  Hill  and  Clapham,  with  vineries  and  pineries, 
and  so  on,  and  want  genuine  Titians  and  Veroneses  at  five  pound 
per  square  foot.' 

*  Well,  no,  I  am  a  little  better  judge  than  your  City  swell,  I 
hope.     Still  any  fellow  may  bo  taken  in.     But  1  tliink  there's  some- 
thing good  in  that  Dutch  bit.    I  got  it  of  a  dealer  in  Long  Acre ;  had 
a  couple  of  brand-new  blue-and-green  landscapes  in  the  middle  of  his 
li^indow,  and  the  Jan  Steen  in  a  corner,  poked  away  anyho^y  behind 
some  jimcrack  Dresden  china.      **  What  do  you  want  for  that  little 
brown  bit?"saidl.  **  Seven  pound  ten, "said  he.  **  Give  you  five,"  said 
I.  **  Frame's  worth  the  money,'*  says  he,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the 
inevitable  remark  of  a  dealer  if  you  ofier  him  a  pi  i(;o  for  his  picture. 
*ril  give  you  five,  and  toss  you  for  tho  dilfeien /e,'  says  I.    Dealer 
^ouldn*t — wished  him  good-morning — changed  his  mind  and  would. 
Tossed  him  for  the  two  ten,  and  won  the  toss.      And  I  believe  he 
^as  glad  to  get  the  fiver.     Turn  up  your  gas,  Gurner,  and  let's 
We  another  look  at  it.' 

Since  his  accession  of  fortune  Mr.  Leyburne  Inid  amusod  himself 
ky  turning  collector  in  a  small  way,  and  had  lined  the  walls  of  his 
lodgmgs  with  those  treasures  of  art  which  he  had  anuissed  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations,  and  the  greater  nnniixr  whereof  he  had 
intrusted  to  Jarred  to  clean  and  varnish.  13nt  he  had  not  gone 
wildly  to  work,  being  a  prudent  young  fellow  enough  in  spite  of  his 
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light-hearted  gaiety,  and  not  one  of  those  yoiing  men  to  whom  being 
left  a  fortune  means  ultimate  ruin.  He  found  a  good  deal  of  spend* 
ing  in  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  his  diief  dehght  was 
derived  from  the  picking  up  of  various  canvaaea  in  out-of-the-way 
comers,  every  one  of  whiehj  in  its  brief  span  of  novelty,  he  implicitly 
believed  in  as  an  original. 

Jarred  knew  Mr,  Leyhurne\s  ways,  and  as  every  picture  which 
passed  through  Jarred' s  hands  was  worth  a  matter  of  thirty  shillings 
to  him,  it  may  he  supposed  that  he  prophesied  smooth  things  about 
these  works  of  art,  and  only  threw  in  a  douht  or  a  rough  word  here 
and  there  to  prove  his  frankness  and  loyalty* 

The  gas  was  turned  up  to  its  fullest — a  conple  of  strong  flaring 
jets,  unshaded  by  globe  or  chimney— and  Mr.  Gmner  brought  the 
little  picture  and  placed  it  on  a  dilapidated  easel  exactly  under  the 
light,  while  Walter  Lcyburne  and  Loo  put  their  heads  close  together 
to  peer  into  it.  The  girl  had  been  half  bronght  up  on  pictures,  as  it 
were,  and  had  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  various  masters — that  a 
brown-faced  Madonna  was  a  MurElo;  a  pallid  or  bluish- complexioned 
saint  or  saintess  likely  to  be  a  Guide,  especially  if  with  saucex-- 
shapcd  npward-gazing  eyes  ;  that  sheep  were  never  painted  by  any- 
body but  Ommeganek;  that  dark  inscrutable  pictures  relieved  by  dabs 
of  the  palette  knifo  here  and  there  were  Salvator  Rosas  ;  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  through  the  whole  catalogiie  of  art.  The  Jan  Steen 
was  the  usual  kind  of  thing^ — an  old  woman  peeling  vegetables,  and 
another  old  woman  looking  at  her;  still  life,  a  brass  pipkin  or  two,  a 
bottle  and  glass  on  the  table,  a  half-open  door  with  glimpse  of  inner 
room, 

*  To  my  mind,'  said  Walter,  gazing  at  his  picture  with  the  fond- 
ness of  a  discoverer,  as  Cortez  may  have  gazed  at  the  Pacific  or 
Columbus  on  the  coast  of  America,  *  there's  no  question  about  that. 
If  I  were  hard  up  to-moiTow,  I  shouldn*t  be  afraid  of  offering  that 
picture  to  the  National-Gallery  fellows.  It*s  worth  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  or  it's  worth  nothing.' 

'  I  shouldn*t  be  snrprised  if  it  were/  said  Jarred  ;  and  then  they 
both  went  into  the  picture  technically,  and  discussed  its  merits  in 
minutest  detail. 

*  It's  the  detail  in  these  things  that  constitutes  their  charm,  yon 
see,*  said  Walter  Leyburne ;  '  there's  nothing  beautiful  in  an  old 
woman  peeling  onions  jyrr  si\* 

'  No,'  replied  Jarred;  '  if  I  were  a  miUionaire  like  you,  I  shouldn't 
go  hi  for  old  women — no,  not  if  tliey  were  Jan  Steens,  or  Ostades, 
or  Brauwers.  I'd  hang  my  walla  with  beauty.  There's  that  Guido, 
for  instance — ^that*s  a  picture  yon  ought  to  have.  I  don*t  say  so 
because  I've  got  it  to  sell.  I  only  wish  I  was  rich  enough  to  hang 
it  up  over  tliat  mantelpiece.  I  should  sit  and  gaze  at  it  by  the 
hour  together,  and  feel  myself  a  better  man  for  looking  at  it.' 
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Jarred  said  this  with  a  gknce  at  a  krge  picture  in  the  comer — 
a  blnish-complexioned  Magdalen  gazing  npward,  from  a  background 
of  purple  sky,  a  masterpiece  which  he  had  Yainly  endeaYonred  to  dis- 
pose of  for  a  long  time. 

*  I  don't  like  large  pictures,  Oomer,  and  that  Qnido  of  yours  is 
a  duffer.  Sell  her  to  one  of  your  City  men  by  the  square  foot. 
She'd  do  uncommonly  well  between  the  windows  in  a  Bussell-square 
dining-room.' 

Louisa  withdrew  to  her  comer  by  the  fire,  but  not  to  her 
faTonrite  seat  on  the  fender,  nor  yet  to  the  resumption  of  her  darn- 
ing. She  sat  watching  the  visitor  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  smoking  his  cigar.  There  was  little  need  for  punctilio  in  this 
respect,  since  the  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Gumer's  sanctum  was  at  all 
times  heavily  charged  with  tobacco.  Walter  took  the  cigar  from  his 
lips  every  now  and  then  to  talk  of  art,  in  a  wilder  way  than  he  had  ever 
talked  to  his  friends  in  Fitzroy-square,  and  with  something  less  of 
modesty.  Here  indeed,  in  a  chamber  as  it  were  sacred  to  the 
inner  mysteries  of  art,  his  soul  expanded,  his  countenance  glowed 
with  a  noble  fire,  or  a  light  which  at  least  seemed  noble  to  Louisa. 
He  talked  of  himself,  the  things  he  meant  to  do  in  the  future, 
measured  himself  boldly  against  the  men  who  had  succeeded,  and 
declared  his  ability  to  match  or  surpass  their  work  in  the  days  to 
eome.  His  wildest  talk,  however,  seemed  hardly  the  boastfril 
utterance  of  a  shallow  vanity,  but  rather  the  bold  defiance  which  a 
mind  conscious  of  latent  strength  hurls  in  the  teeth  of  destiny. 

*They  may  snub  me  to-day,  Gurner,*  he  said,  'but  they  shall 
change  their  note  before  I  have  done  with  them.  Time  and  work, 
that's  the  motto  for  a  man  who  wants  to  succeed,  isn't  it,  old  fellow  ?* 
'  Time  and  work,'  repeated  Jarred,  to  oblige  his  patron ;  but  had 
he  been  asked  for  his  own  specific  he  would  more  likely  have  said, 
'Time  and  varnish.' 

The  young  man  had  been  stung  by  the  rejection  of  a  small 
picture  in  one  of  the  winter  exhibitions.  Even  the  consciousness 
of  gixty  thousand  pounds  in  the  Funds  afibrded  no  healing  balm  for 
that  wound.  It  was  only  by  a  little  self-assertion,  by  wild  rhap- 
sodies about  honest  work  and  future  success,  that  lie  could  find  a 
balsam  for  his  pain.  He  stopped  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  a 
tirade,  flung  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  burst  out  laughing — at 
kimself — in  the  frankest,  pleasantest  way  possible. 

'What  a  fool  I  am  !'  he  exclaimed.  *  What  a  consummate  jack- 
anapes you  must  think  me,  Miss  Gurner !  Only  when  a  fellow  gives 
one  a  slap  in  the  face  like  that — a  fellow  one  can't  hit  again,  you 
see — the  only  way  one  can  let  the  steam  ofi"  is  in  talk.  I  daresay 
the  fellows  who  rejected  my  picture — you've  seen  it,  Guraer: 
"Werter's  first  Meeting  with  Charlotte" — were  right  enough.  I 
8liall  think  it  a  daub  myself  in  a  month's  time,  I've  no  doubt.     I 
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gencrnlly  io.   Bxii  if  there's  any  stuff  in  me,  I  wou't  have  it  trodden 
out  of  me,  eh,  Gurner  ?*  ^t 

•  I  wouldn't  give  the  snap  of  my  finger  for  the  opinion  of  all  Ih^^ 
liaii{:;ing  committees  in  London,'  said  Mr.  Gunur,  with  «npreme  con- 
tempt. *  Prejudice  and  self-interest  juid  eouveriience  arc  the  three 
judges  that  sit  upon  jour  pictwres.  Tbut  '*  WeiUtr  and  Charlotte" 
was  a  gem — full  of  beauty  and  expression — the  still  life  admirabk 
— the  modelling — well,  there  are  not  many  young  men  in  the  Aca* 
demy  who  coiild  touch  you  there* 

•  Don*t  say  another  word  about  it,'  protested  Walter,  gratifidi 
liotwitbstanding.  *  I  am  a  selfij^h  fool  to  couie  here  and  prose 
about  myself  and  my  disiippointmcnts.  I  hope  >ou*ll  forgive  me. 
Miss  Gurner,'  he  aihkd,  with  that  natural  graciouaness  which  difl- 
tinguishcd  him  when  he  ^poke  to  women. 

•  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  uhout  yourself,^  the  girl  anawe 
naively. 

*  Do  you  ?    That's  rery  good,     I  fear  I  mus.t  be  an  insnfTeral 
bore.     But  then  you're  fond  of  pictures,  I  know,  and  can  take 
interest  even  in  a  struggling  painter.* 

*  A  struggling  painter  with  a  fortune  at  his  hack  !*  cried  Jarre 
*  That's  wbat  I  cull  a  rum  start.* 

•Now  look  heri%  Gurner,  I*m  not  going  to  say  I  don't  yM 
money,  for  I  do.  I  saw  too  much  of  poveity  in  my  childhood- 
genteel  poverty,  you  know,  which  is  the  wort^t  of  }ill — tiot  to  Talll 
goud  ibitune.  But  I  veiily  believe  I  coubi  finntudir  all  the  monc 
my  miele  left  me  without  adgh,  aiidhepn  lift  t^iiam  a  friendless  Ifl 
in  the  streets  of  London,  if  I  could  paint  like  Ktty  or  John  Phili] 

He  kept  his  word,  «nd  spoke  of  his  own  sf lupgles  no  more 
evening,  though  he  stayed  late»  and  talked  of  nit  in  the  abstract] 
good  deal,  wbile  Loo  s^at  by  and  listened,  tnid  hir^ot  for  a  little  wl 
thut  hie  meant  only  Voysey-etreet.     IIo  was  \e?y  far  away  fro 
her  Me^  this  noble  yonrg  painter;  hut  such  an  eNenii'g  as  this 
an  ousis  in  ihe  desert  of  her  sordid  exihtence.  end  t^he  rejoiced" 
the  cool  verdure,  and  quenched  her  thirst  at  the  limpid  stream,  at 
put  away  ell  thought  of  to-morrow's  waking,  when  there  would 
nothii'g  left  but  swml  and  barrenness. 

Tbere  was  a  wjirmlh  nud  eameslness  in  Wnller  Leybnrne'fl 
at  all  limes  wbith  made  him  almost  eloquent,  and  though,  perhaf 
there  might  he  liltle  positively  new  in  his  ideas,  he  w*as  to  dilfere 
from  the  conventional  young  man  wbo  believes  in  nothing  but  bojfl 
dom,  that  be  at  lef^st  appeared  original.     His  hair,  his  eyes, 
gestures,  were  all  hiij^^htness  and  vivacity,     lie  was  a  creature 
life  and  vuricty — depressed  one  minute,  eluttd  the  next,  chang 
with  a  bundled  sbitling  shades  of  feeling. 

*  Upon  my  woid,  Gurner,  there  is  soujetlnng  exlraordiuflry  in  tl 
(^ueer  old  room  of  jours.  I  always  enjoy  myself  heie ;  I  &upp08« 
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becanse  yoa  let  me  talk  so  mnch.  I  came  ont  to-night  in  a  fit  of 
despair — the  black  dog  had  me  in  his  grip — and  I  have  talked  my- 
self into  good  spirits.  Or  perhaps  it  is  your  influence.  Miss  Giiruer/ 
with  a  friendly  little  look  at  poor  Loo,  a  friendly  glance  that  shot 
straight  to  her  heart.  Can  a  girl  of  eighteen  exist  without  admir- 
ing something?  and,  after  her  father,  Walter  Le^bume  was  the  sole 
ul*ject  Louisa  had  to  admire. 

*  I  shouldn't  think  her  influence  went  for  much/  said  Jarred 
moodily,  *  considering  that  she  sits  there  like  a  log,  and  never  Ofjcns 
her  mouth.' 

The  girl  coloured  high  at  the  reproof. 

*  I  suppose  it*s  nature's  fault  if  I'm  stupid,'  she  said ;  '  so  yon 
needn't  throw  that  in  my  teeth,  father;  and  I  don't  see  that  it's  my 
lanlt  if  I'm  ignorant.  I'd  have  been  glad  enough  to  learn  if  any 
une  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  teach  me.' 

This  was  true  enough.  She  had  besought  her  father,  even  with 
tears,  to  help  her  a  little  out  of  his  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge ; 
but  Jarred  was  too  lazy  even  to  impart  the  little  he  knew. 

'  I  mnst  protest  against  any  insulting  comparison  between  Miss 
(iiimer  and  a  log,'  cried  Walter  eagerly.  *It  is  one  thing  to  be 
siilent — another  thing  to  be  a  log.  Now  Miss  Gunier  is  an  admir- 
able Ustener.  I  don't  believe  I  should  have  rambled  on  half  as 
long  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her  delightful  listening.  She  has  a  rapt 
look  which  inspires  one — the  lips  a  little  parted,  like  a  statue  of 
Wonder.  I  wish  you  would  let  me — I  wish  Miss  Gurncr  would  let 
me  paint  her  in  one  of  my  pictures.  I  have  an  idea  for  somethiDg 
i>ettcr  than  Charlotte  and  Werter — a  subject  from  Boccaccio,  or 
something  in  that  way.     May  I  paint  you.  Miss  Gurner?' 

*  She'll  let  you  fast  enough,'  grumbled  Jarred.  *  She  has  no- 
thing else  to  do.  But  I  don't  know  whether  her  grandmother 
would  like  it.  She's  precious  particular  in  her  notions,  is  the  old 
lady — can't  forget  that  she  was  brought  up  to  something  better 
tlian  buying  and  selling  second-hand  rags.' 

It  was  as  well  to  make  a  favour  of  the  business,  but  Jarred, 
Ucod  easy  man,  had  not  the  faintest  objection.  What  it'  his  girl — 
who  was  certainly  a  good  deal  better- looking  than  the  ruck  of  girls — 
s?bould  captivate  this  young  fellow,  with  his  sixty  thousand  pounds? 
There'd  be  a  stroke  of  luck.  It  was  hardly  likely,  thou'^ii.  The  girl's 
surroundings  were  too  much  against  her,  and  the  young  men  of  the 
pPesent  day  are  so  cool-headed  and  cool-hearted,  sakeenly  alive  to  their 
own  interests.  No,  it  was  scarcely  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
thought  Jarred,  looking  at  his  daughter's  untidy  hair,  worn  gown, 
and  hstless  attitnde.  He  was  almost  sorry  ho  had  not  taken  a  little 
more  pains  with  her.  If  a  worn-out  old  violin,  bought  from  a 
fiddler  in  an  orchestra,  can,  by  mnch  labour  and  artful  manipulation, 
)«  doctored  into  the  semblance  of  a  Straduarius,  w  hy  should  not  a 
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girl  like  that  have  some  capability  in  her  that  might  be  worth  culti- 
vation ?  But  it  was  too  late  now  ;  the  chance  was  gone.  There  the 
girl  was,  unkempt,  untaught,  nncared  for— a  weed  instead  of  a 
flower.  No  one  but  an  idiot  could  imagine  that  she  would  have 
power  to  charm  such  a  man  as  Walter  Leyburae. 

*  Leave  me  to  talk  over  the  old  lady,'  said  Walter*     *  I  ha' 
set  my  heart  upon  putting  your  daughter  into  m}-  next  picture.* 

The  girl  brightened  and  blushed,  hut  said  nothing.  This  was 
a  kind  of  praise,  but,  0,  so  diflcrent  from  the  insulting  compliments 
that  had  been  muttered  in  her  eai'  by  wandering  strangers  as  they 
passed  her  in  the  street.  ■ 

The  painter  had  been  strack  by  a  sudden  notion  that  there  wil| 
something  original  in  the  girl's  face — something  more  than  the 
mere  pink-and-white  prettiness  which  he  could  have  for  his  model 
any  day  for  eighteenpence  an  hour ;  something  striking  j  something 
which^if  he  could  only  represent  it  faithfully — would  make  people 
stop  before  his  canvas  and  exclaim,  '  There*s  a  curious  picture  !' 

'By  Jove,  I*ve  hit  itT  cried  the  painter,  in  a  sudden  rapture, 
*  That  for  Boccaccio  ! '  snapping  his  fingers  contemptuously.      *  I* 
paint  her  as  Lamia/ 

*  Lamia!'  echoed  Louisa  wondeiingly, 

*  Who  may  she  be  when  she's  at  home  ?'  asked  Mr.  Gurner. 

*  Keata'fi  Lamia,  the  mysterious  serpent-woman  ;'  and  then 
spouted  those  wondrous  hues  : 

*  **  She  was  a  Gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue, 
Veimilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue ; 
Striped  like  a  ze*bra,  freckled  hke  a  pard, 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson  barr'd ; 
And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed, 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwroathed 
Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries — 
So  rainbow-sided,  touch 'd  with  miseries, 
She  seem'd  at  once  some  penanced  lady  elf, 
Some  demon's  mistress^  or  the  demon's  self.'*  * 

*  IVe  no  objection,'  said  Jarred,  '  provided  you  paint  her  he 
You  can  bring  your  traps,  I  suppose  T 

'Of  course,*  answered  Walter;  *I  shouldn't  dream  of  tronbli 
Miss  Gurner  to  come  to  my  rooms;*  with  as  deferential  an  air  as i 
Miss  Gurner  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  who  could  be  no  mo 
moved  from  her  particular  sphere  than  the  stars  from  their  orbits.] 

So  the  business  was  settled,  Walter  pledging  himself  to  vi 
qumh  any  genteel  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gurner,  and 
young  man  began  to  pace  the  room,  talking  of  his  picture.     It 
to  be  a  bishop's  half-length;  none  of  your  cabinet  pictures,  all  1 
and  namby-pambyisnij  but  a  life-size  figure,  the  veiy  woman  as 
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slood  before  him  to-night,  with  those  dark  gimnd  eyes,  that  ivory 
palfiitesa  of  cheek  and  brow,  those  full  crimson  lips  with  their  perfect 
eorfe,  that  loose  shadowy  hair^thc  very  woman,  only  glorified  by  bis 
•rt.  By  snch  a  picture  aa  this  he  might  spring  at  one  sodden  boand 
into  the  anns  of  Fame.  The  w^orld  should  find  ont  that  he  had  stuff 
m  him^ — that  he  was  not  a  mere  aniateur,  a  dabhler  in  art,  serene 
in  the  secnrity  of  a  handsome  income*  No,  Lamia  should  make  him, 
Lamia,  or  her  representative,  slipped  from  the  room  preseDtly, 
QBobserTedf  to  *  see  to*  the  supper,  or,  in  other  words,  fetch  the 
beer  from  a  neighbouritig  tavern,  lay  the  cloth,  diah  the  potatoes, 
mud  submit  to  a  good  deal  of  mild  nagging  from  ber  grandmother. 

*  I  may  toil  and  slave  as  mtieh  as  I  please,'  wailed  that  victim 
of  untoward  fate,  *  watching  the  tripe  till  my  eyes  ache,  to  keep  it 
«ff  the  boil,  but  yon  can  take  yonr  pleasure  up-stairs,  carrying-on 
with  that  young  man,  I  make  no  doiiht/ 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  call  carrying-on,  gi-andma, '  muttered 
the  girl,  in  a  low  dull  voice  that  might  mean  resignation  or  indiffer- 
oifie ;  '  I  haven't  spoke  half  a  dozen  words  to  him,  and  I  can't 
see  much  carrying-on  in  that.' 

*  If  he  hadn't  been  there,  I  suppose  you'd  have  come  down -stairs 
to  help  me  with  the  tripe.' 

*  I  didn't  think  there  was  much  help  wanted.  I  peeled  the  onions 
and  fetched  the  mUk  before  I  went  up/ 

'  You  wouldn't  have  stayed  up  there  quite  so  long  for  your  father.' 

*  Yes,  I  would,*  answered  th«  girl  boldly,  malting  a  little  unne- 
MBBary  clatter  with  the  knives  and  forks  she  was  arranging  on  the 
shnmken  tablecloth,  of  more  than  doubtful  purity ;  '  I  always  like  to 
be  with  father.     He  may  swear  sometimes,  but  ho  doesn't  nag,' 

The  matron  refi'ained  fi^om  any  direct  notice  of  this  shot. 

*  Ah !  *  she  said,  with  a  plaintive  sigh,  '  the  Gnrners  were  always 
ttngratefiiL  It's  in  the  blood,  I  suppose.  There's  your  father.  I  may 
toil  and  moil  for  him  from  before  there's  a  shop  open  in  the  street 
till  hours  after  the  last  of  'em  has  shut,  and  not  get  a  thank  you, 
or  a  civil  word,  if  he's  in  one  of  his  tempers.  There's  my  daughter 
Mary  went  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  directly  our  family 
Iroubles  came,  and  left  her  mother  to  face  them  alone.  * 

*  Aunt  Mary  wanted  to  take  yon  to  Australia  with  her,  grandma* 
IVe  heard  you  say  so  twenty  times  over,'  expostulated  Loo,  putting 
down  the  mustard  with  an  indignant  dab. 

*  Wanted  me  to  go!'  wailed  the  dame  ;  *  a  pretty  want,  indeed, 
then  she  knew  that  going  to  Margate  by  water  was  a  tiial  beyond 
Of  strength.' 

*  Yon  might  have  got  over  a  little  soa-sickness,  I  should  think,  to 
gat  away  from  England,  after — after  what  you've  told  me,'  said  Loo, 
Tm  Biure  I'd  have  gone,  and  gladly,  though  I'd  had  to  go  through 
fire  as  well  as  water,  if  I'd  happened  to  be  bom  in  those  days.' 
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*  Your  cried  the  eUer  lady  cantemptumialy  ;  '  yoiCre  mad©  of 
a  finer  clavtlian  a  Slirubson*  I  daresay.'  Sbnibson  w«g  Mra,  Our- 
ner's  maiden  name. 

'  IVe  got  my  feelings/  answered  Loo,  setting  down  the  bread 
with  a  bang  ;  '  even  the  life  we  live  can't  *inifce  atifle  them.  Hark, 
here  cnmes  father — ^and^ — Mr.  Leyburne/  , 

8ho  gave  a  hnmcd  glance  at  the  dim  old  loolting- glass  over  th^fl 
chiiiineypieoet  and  saw  her  angry  face  and  tunibk^d  hair  with  aif^ 
angry  feeling  in  her  breast •  Paint  /<t*r— a  creature  like  her — whose 
odiouB  snrroinidings  seemed  to  be  rollected  in  her  face?    Yes,  paint 
her,  for  some  vilo  character,  no  doubt.     The  serpent- worn  an,  hd 
had  Raid — something  frightful,  revolting.     Her  sharp  white  tee' 
clencbed  her  nndcr-lip  angi'iJy  at  the  though t.    And  she  had  been  foi 
enougli,  at  tirat,  to  feel  flattered  by  the  idea  that  he  could  troubl 
himself  to  make  a  likeness  of  her.     There  was  a  little  panse  at  t 
parlonr  door.     Yes,  Mr.  Leyburno  was  coming  in.      She  took 
hurried  snrvey  of  the  room  ;  so  small,  so  crammed  with  fnraitnre, 
untidy  ;   the  too-obvious  press-bedstead,  a  heap  of  her  grandmother*! 
garments  Imddled  indiscriminateiy  in  a  decrepit  old  arm-chair,  of 
fashion  so  lost  in  the  gloom  of  ages,  that  Noah  might  have  carried 
such  an  one  into  llio  ark  for  the  accommodation  of  Mrs.  Noah. 

*  Come  in  and  sit  down,  ^  urged  Jarred  at  tho  door.   *  What'ii  j^oi 
hurry  *?* 

The  painter  looked  into  the  room  doubtfnlly.    It  was  not  a  ni* 
room,  but  there  was  hia  Lamia,  busy  with  a  saucepan  of  potatoes, 
Should  he  go  hack  to  his  own  rooms  and  think-out  his  new  picti 
with  tbe  aid  of  a  solitary  cigar,  or  should  he  at  tip  and  talk  to  Jam 
Gomei'  wbiJe  that  versatile  genius  ate  his  supper  ?    Jarred  was  an  in- 
telligent companion ;  there  were  always  some  stray  gruins  of  corn  to  be 
winnowed  out  of  that  chaff  which  formed  the  staple  of  his  diacoiurse, 

'  What's  your  hurry  ?'  repeated  Jarred,  '  You  young  fellows 
are  always  going  to  the  Albion  for  tripe  suppen^.  Why  can't  yoxi 
sit  down  and  eat  your  supper  with  us  ?  The  old  lady  there  is  a  first- 
rate  hand  at  stewed  tnpe.* 

Mr,   Leybnrne  acknowledged  a   slight  weakness  for  tripe,  but 
tripe  at  tbe  Albion ^ — clean  table-linen,  spotless  glass  and  china — 
was  one  thing;  the  same  dish  in  this  stulTy  parlour  might  have  ^ 
different  savour.     But  then  there  was  Lamia,  and  he  had  to  coil' 
cHiate  the  old  lady.     Moved  by  this  last  consideration,  he  took  h' 
place  at  the  little  round  table,   at  which  there  was  hardly  rooi 
enough  for  four.     Bat  Loo  did  not  require  any  supper, 

*I'm  not  hungry,  grandma/  she  said,  in  her  indiHeront  wayf 
*  there's  no  use  in  my  crowding  tho  table.' 

*  The  English  of  it  is  she  doesn't  like  tripe/  said  Jarred,  Ti^ith 
his  mouth  full ;  *  I  ncYcr  knew  a  woman  that  did.  They  haven't, 
sense  enough*' 
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I«oo  sat  down  in  Mrs.  Gamer's  easy-ohair — the  antedilavian 

dudr — after  pa^hiag  its  yarioas  eontents  into  a  corner.     She  sat 

and  waiehed  the  little  sapper  party,  and  woalered  what  Walter 

Leybome  thoaght  of  the  room,  and  her  grandmother,  ani  their  life 

altogether,  and  whether  he  was  very   mnch   disgusted   at  being 

obliged  to  eat  and  drink  amidst  snch  surroaadings.     His  manner 

gsfo  no  indication  of  each  disgost.  He  drank  the  sixpenny  ale,  and 

kaghed  and  talked  with  all  his  habitual  light- hear tedness,  having  by 

this  time  put  away  his  disappointment  at  the  rejection  of  his  picture 

as  a  grief  that  was  past  and  gone.     That  ideal  picture  which  was  to 

anka  him  fixr  ever  renowned  had  assumed  a  new  shape.     Weiter 

and  his  Charlotte  might  wander  oat  into  darkness  and  chaos,  might 

tarn  theur  faces  to  the  wall ;  Lamia  should  open  the  stublwrn  door 

of  Fame's  temple,  that  mystic. portal  which  he  had  been  storming 

tat  the  last  two  years  with  the  battering-ram  of  youthful  energy. 

Jarred,  warmed  by  the  cheque  which  Walter  had  just  given  him 
on  aeeoont  of  the  Jan  Steen,  was  nnnsaally  brilliant.  They  discussed 
aU  the  pictures  of  the  year ;  gave  each  man  his  place,  rather  lower 
flaeea  than  the  pablic  had  given;  pooh-poohed  the  critics;  laughed 
at  the  mob  which  admires  out  of  lavish  imitation,  as  sheep  follow 
the  bell-wether;  nn  short,  they  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  that  argu- 
ment which  is  the  chief  consdation  of  unsnccessfnl  men. 

*  Yon  haven*t  been  round  here  so  often  lately,  Mr.  Leybume,* 
said  Mrs.  Gamer  when  the  conversation  flagged  a  little,  as  the  men 
moved  their  chairs  away  from  the  table,  and  prepared  for  their  aftcr- 
sopper  smoke  on  eauh  side  of  the  narrow  fireplace,  Jarred  next  his 
dughter,  who  sat  almost  buried  in  the  shadow  of  the  bulky  arm- 
diair ;  '  I  began  to  think  you'd  forgot  us.' 

'  Then  yon  did  me  injustice,  Mrs.  Oumer,'  answered  the  young 
man  in  his  cheery  way ;  '  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  old 
Uaads,  even  for  the  sake  of  new  ones.  And  I*ve  made  some  new 
ftiands  since  I  was  here.     Let  me  see,  when  was  it  ?' 

*  A  fortnight  on  Tuesday,'  said  Louisa,  from  the  corner.  '  I 
didn't  know  fricmds  was  made  so  quick.' 

'Good,  Miss  Gumer!  I  see  yon  can  b3  bitter  and  aphoristic 
lAen  you  like.  Well,  say  acquaintance — or — no,  I  think  we  must 
€iU  these  friends.     The  circumstances  are  exceptional.' 

Jarred  showed  himself  curious  to  learn  the  niture  of  these  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  Loo  sat  very  still,  curled  up  in  her  big 
chair,  with  her  eyes  shining  out  of  the  shadow. 

Walter,  inspired  by  sixpenny  ale,  gave  full  swing  to  his  natural 
frnkness  and  expansiveness,  and  told  all  that  there  was  to  be  told 
iboat  Mr.  Chanmey  and  his  daughter.  How  Flora  was  the  prettiest 
creature  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life ;  or,  if  not  positively  the  pret- 
tiest, the  most  iiiteiestiDg,  the  most  winning,  the  mobt  lovable. 

*  If  I  were  to  put  her  in  a  picture,  I  don't  suppose  half  a  dozen 
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people  would  stop  to  look  at  it/  he  said;  *  for  all  that^s  brightea 
and  best  iu  her  beauty  would  escape  my  pencil.  There's  something" 
spiritual  in  her  face  that  atriltcs  one  at  the  first  moment  ;  but  after 
knowing  her  a  foi-tnif^ht,  and  seeing  her  nearly  everj^  day,  I  can^t 
say  where  the  charm  lies.  Is  it  in  her  soft  gray  eyes,  I  wonder,  or 
the  sweet  thonghtM  mouth,  or  the  dehcions  smile  that  flashes  ont 
miawarea  and  breaks  up  the  thoughtful  look  ?'  This  in  a  musing 
tone,  to  himself  rather  than  to  his  auditors.  *  I  really  dou't  know 
what  it  is,  and  I  won't  attempt  to  describe  her ;  but  she  is  a  most 
enchanting  girl/ 

Loo  drew  herself  farther  back  into  her  comer — coiled  herself  ap 
in  her  ohscuritj,  almost  as  if  there  had  been  some  tonch  of  the  ser- 
pent in  her  natm*e.  There  must  hare  been  in  her  composition  some 
latent  vein  of  envy  ami  all  uncharitahleness,  some  perverted  feeling 
engendered  out  of  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  for  this  praise  of  an- 
other's beauty  stirred  a  sullen  auger  in  her  breast.  This  picture  of 
a  woman,  charming  alike  in  herself  and  her  surroundings,  woimded 
her  as  keenly  as  a  premeditated  insult*  It  seemed  only  a  round- 
about way  of  telling  her  how  low  and  common  and  unworthy  8he_ 
was, 

*  Humph  V  exclaimed   Mr.  Gmiier,  with  a  jovial  significance 
*  And  this  young  lady  with  the  spiritual  countenance  is  the  onlj 
chdd  of  a  rich  father,  your  late  uncle's  partner,  and  yon  see  her 
evei^y  day.     That  sounds  like  St*  George's,  Hanover-square/ 

Mr.  Leybume  laughed  in  a  comfoitable,  self-satisfied  way,         H 

'  She  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world/  he  said ;  *  and  I  ought  to 
be  the  happiest  man  in  creation  if  I  can  win  her.  But  3  on  mustn't 
talk  about  any  such  thing,  Jarred,  I've  no  right  to  sit  here  and 
rhapsodise  about  her.     It's  all  in  the  clouds  yet  awhile.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  it  will  stop  long  in  the  clouds,'  answere 
Jarred,  with  a  faint  spice  of  bitterness.  '  There  can't  be  much  reaJ 
tson  for  waiting  when  there's  plenty  of  coin.  It's  only  we  poor  fol 
who  have  to  hang  back  from  the  church-door  for  fear  it  should  prove 
a  short  cut  to  tbe  workhouse.  There's  my  girl  there  now,  for  in- 
stance,' indicating  Loo  with  a  flourish  of  his  pipe ;  '  she  hasn't  a  bad 
figure-head,  and  would  pass  muster  if  she  was  tidy  and  better 
dressed*  Yet  I  warrant  she'll  have  to  wait  an  uncommon  time  be- 
fore she  finds  a  husband  that  can  give  her  three  meals  a  day  and  a 
house  to  live  in.'  M 

Loo  hhished  scarlet  at  this  paternal  speech.  " 

'  Who  said  I  wanted  a  hnsbandj  father  ?'  she  exclaimed  indig* 
nantly,  *  Do  you  think  a  woman  has  nothing  better  to  think  of  than 
husbands  9  I've  seen  too  much  misery  come  of  husbands  in  Yoysey- 
street.  If  I  have  to  go  out  charing  when  I'm  old,  I"d  rather  char 
for  myself  than  for  a  drunken  husband,  as  I've  seen  some  do  in  oue^ 
street/ 
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^H  *  A  hard  idea  of  life,  as  &een  from  Voysey-street/  said  Walter, 
^^nth  his  good-natured  laugh.  *  But  let  tis  hope  you  may  not  he 
HBDliged  to  spend  all  your  days  in  Yoysey- street,  Miss  Gurner.  There 
►  are  pla^^es  where  husbands  are  not  all  given  to  drink  or  wives  re- 
1    dnced  to  charing.* 

[  *  What's  the  good  of  hoping  it  T  returned  Loo,  in  her  dreary 

^Kay — a  manner  which  was  a  youthful  reflection  of  her  grandmother's. 
^^B  used  to  hope  it  when  I  was  six  years  old,  but  I  left  oif  before  I 
Hpas  seven;  and  now  I*m  nearly  nineteen,  and  I*m  not  much  nearer 
'     seeing  the  last  of  Voysey-street/ 

*  Not  much  nearer,  so  far  as  you  know  at  this  precise  moment/ 
argned  Walter  cheerily;  *  but  the  possibilities  of  youth  are  infinite. 
Ciuderella^s  carnage  and  Cinderella's  godmother  may  be  waiting 
round  the  comer  for  you.     And  now,  Mrs.  Gurner,  as  it's  on  the 

Bilroke  of  midnight,  and  I'm  afraid  IVe  been  keeping  you  up,  111 
^■Hy  good-night/  The  elder  lady's  glance  had  wandered  towards  the 
^Hiress-bedstead  lately,  yearningly.  '  But  before  departiug  I've  a 
^Tayour  to  ask  you.' 

The  faTour  was  Mrs.  Gnmer*s  consent  to  her  granddaughter's 
sitting  for  Lamia ;  a  request  wiiich  tbe  lady,  altliough  in  the  last 
stage  of  sleepiness,  received  with  befitting  dignity. 

'  Laminia !'  she  repeated  ;  *  I  neTer  heard  of  the  young  person, 
A  historical  character,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  No,  not  exactly  historical ;  a  character  belonging  to  fable  and 
poetry.* 

•A  respectable  young  person,  I  presume?  I  couldn't  think  of  my 
^nddaughter  sitting  for  any  young  person  who  was  not  a  strictly 
correct  character.* 

*  Lor,  grandma,*  said  Loo,  with  a  shrug,  *  as  if  it  mattered  m 
»  picture  I  And  as  if  anybody  who  saw  the  picture  would  know  me  /' 

I'  There  are  plenty  in  Voysey-street  who  would  know  you,  and 
»mi  round  the  comer,'  answered  the  grandmother  solemnly. 
Walter,  hard  driven,  and  not  feeling  quite  prepared  to  vouch 
Ibr  Lamia's  unblemished  respectability,  argued  that  a  fabulous  young 
person  was  hardly  subject  to  the  laws  that  govern  modem  society; 
WhI  that,  moreover,  perhaps  very  few  people  among  those  who  paid 
tlieir  shilling  to  see  the  picture  would  have  a  very  clear  idea  who 
LtUDia  was, 
•There's  something  in  that,*  replied  Mrs.  Guraer.     'I  have 
_     iM  a  good  deal  of  history  in  my  Hfelirae,  but  I  never  came  across 
this  Laminia  of  youi-s.* 

Thus,  after  a  little  farther  argument,  to  give  due  importance 
*o  the  question,  Mrs.  Gunier  expressed  her  willingness  that  the 
Philter  should  bring  his  canvas  and  colours  next  day,  and  begin  his 
portrait  of  the  sullen-looking  damsel  coiled  up  in  the  big  arm-chair, 
wio  evinced  no  personal  interest  in  the  subject. 
Thiiiii  gfiujfs,  Vol,  II.  F,S,  Vol,  XXIL  ^\ 
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It  has  been  stated  by  a  well-known  ^Titer  tbat  events  follow  bnt  do 
not  resemble  one  another.   History  never  repeats  itself,  not  becaase 
the  same  causes  could  fail  to  produce  the  same  effects,  but  because 
the  causes,  however    similar,  can  never  be  thorougliJy  identical. 
Such  a  statement,  no  doubt,  is  technically  trae ;  but  there  are  occa- 
sions when  history  so  nearly  repeats  itself  as  to  make  us  doubt  the 
practical  importance  of  the  theory.    The  events  that  are  now  taking 
place  in  Spain  exemplify  our  meaning.     The  Carlist  rising  in  the 
north  and  south  ;  the  democratic  outbreaks  in  Barcelona,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  Malaga;    the  rise  and  fail  of  ministries;  the   general. 
anarchy ;  even  tlie  English  interference,  are  all  events  that  occnrroi(^ 
forty  years  ago.     The  hiator}*  of  one  would  do  almost  for  the  other. 
The  actors  in  the  drama  are  not  all  the  same  ;   but  even  some  of 
them  remain,  onc€  more  contending  for  creed  and  king,  or  libertgfl 
and  coimtry.     In  the  following  pages  we  have  endeavonred  to  give^ 
a  short  outline  of  the  first  Carlist  war— a  war  which  many  of  our 
readers  can  still  well  remember. 

On  the  29th  September  1B33  King  Ferdinand  died,     A  few 
months  previous  the  Cortes  had  abolished  the  Salic  law  and  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Infanta  as  rightful  successor  to  the 
crown.     The  king,  by  willj  had  appointed  Queen  Christina  regent^ 
during  the   young   qneen's  minority.      Don  Carlos,    at  the  tin 
of  his  brother*s   death,   was   at  Lisbon,   but  his  followers   imm€ 
diately  rose  to  support  his  cause.      Then,  as  now,   the  dame 
war  first  blazed  forth  in  the  northern  provinces.    Then,  as  now,  the 
sturdy  peasants  of  Biscay,  Goipuscoa,  and  Navarre  rushed  as  one 
roan  to  the  standard  of  Chai-les  V.     The  Marquis  de  Yaldespina, 
whose  name  was   the  first  to  appear    amongst   the   devoted    ad^ 
herents  of  Don  Carlos,  was  their  chief  leader.      Bilboat  Yittor 
andTolosa  throw  open  their  gates  to  him,  and  Logrono  soon  foUowe 
their  example ;  Pampeluna   alone  held  out.     But  these  sucoesa 
were  not  destined  to  continue.       The  government  established  at 
Madrid  was  no  weak  government.      The  army  was,  as  yet,  strong 
and  loyal ;  the  people  for  the  time  devoted  to  their  young  queen. 
lutransigentes  did  not  exist,  and  therefore,  when  General  Saarsfeld, 
With  tlie  Hlte  of  the  Spanish  forces,  marched  against  the  newly- 
formed  levies  of  Carlists,  ho  swept  all  before  him.     The  ebb  of  ih^ 
title  was  as  rapid  as  the  flow  had  been,  so  that  by  the  end  of  188^ 
the  mountains  of  Navarre  were  the  only  strongholds  held  by  the  foL^ 
lowers  of  Charles  Y. 
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The  year  1831  opened  with  brighter  prospects  for  them.     Led 
by  a  new  general — Zumalacarregui — they  issued  from  their  moun- 
tain fortresses  and  again  occupied  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  and  Navarre, 
but  they  were  unable  to  hold  any  of  the  fortified  to^\'ns.    With  only 
7000  men,  badly  armed  and  deficient  in  artillery,  they  were  no 
match  for  the  Christinos,  or  troops  of  the  regency,  w^ell-equipped  and 
commanded  by  an  experienced  officer.  General  Yaldez.  They  would 
not  have  been  able  to  keep  the  field  at  all  had  not  the  government 
at  this  inopp<^une  moment  made  itself  unpopular  with  the  Liberals. 
Believing,  as  was  really  the  case,  the  lower  orders  to  be  entirely  led 
by  the  priests,  and  therefore  on  the  side  of  Don  Carlos,  thsy  endea- 
voured to  exclude  them  from  the  urban  guard.      This  unwise  regu- 
lation not  only  alienated  the  peasants,  but  incensed  the  more  radical 
supporters  of  the  queen.     Barcelona,  then  as  now  the  hot-bed  of 
revdution^  declared  against  the  measure,  and  the  government,  too 
late  to  avoid  unpopularity,  were  forced  to  modify  the  obnoxious  law. 
This  incident  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  and  prevented 
General  Yaldez  employing  all  his  forces  against  them.      He  was 
removed  as  incompetent,  and  Quesada,  an  old  CastiUan,  appointed 
in  his  place.     Don  Carlos,  though  still  in  Portugal,  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  as  Charles  Y.  issued  a  proclamation  condemning 
to  death  all  found  in  arms  against  him.     Unlike  his  successor,  who 
eaanot  be  accused  of  any  arbitrary  acts,  he  ordered  that  all  magis- 
trates not  acting  in  his  name,  and  all  Alcaldes  assisting  the  queen's 
troops,  should  be  treated  as  traitors.     The  other  side  were  not  slow 
to  follow  his  example.  In  fact,  death  awaited  the  unhappy  Spaniard 
whichever  side  he  took.     These  measures  only  tended  to  enhance 
the  bitterness  of  the  war.     Quesada  shot  his  prisoners  when  taken 
in  battle  ;  the  Carlists  burnt  aUve  the  queen's  troops  almost  before 
the  gates  of  Pampeluna.     As  Quesada  succeeded  no  better  than 
Valdez,    he  was  replaced  by  General  Rodil.     This  General  Rodil 
had  just  driven  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel  out  of  Portugal,  and 
therefore  assumed  the  command  with  a  certain  amount  of  prestige. 
But  he  was  fated  to  meet  again  the  man  he  had  driven  from  Portu- 
gd.    Don  Carlos,  having  in  the  first  instance  retired  to  England, 
«id  refusing  steadfastly  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  to  give 
^  all  thoughts  of  the  Spanish  throne,  again  left  our  shores,  and 
passing  through  France  without  suspicion,  joined  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers in  Navarre  in  the  middle  of  July. 

He  entered  upon  the  scene  of  action  very  much  under  the  same 
^Mpices  as  his  grandson  entered  some  months  ago.  The  Radical 
party  in  Spain,  disgusted  at  the  arbitrary  measures  enforced  at  Ma- 
^,  were  doing  all  they  could  to  overthrow  the  government,  and 
^ere  thus  in  the  same  way  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists  as 
^lie  Intransigentes  are  now  so  efTectually  doing. 

The  volunteers  of  Madrid  had  already  been  disarmed ;  but  popu- 
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lar  fury  ran  so  high  in  that  city  that  the  convents  and  religious 
houses  were  ransacked  by  the  populace^  and  the  monks  massacredH 
in  their  cells.  Under  these  circumstances  the  appearance  of  Don™ 
Carlos  himself  on  the  field  of  action  was  anything  but  oppoHune  for 
the  regency.  But  still  nothing  decisive  was  done  hy  either  side 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  same  seesaw  operations 
went  on  as  in  the  previous  year.  Rodil  first  drove  Zumalacarregui 
and  his  royal  chief  hack  into  the  fastnesses  of  Biscay,  and  then 
found  aD  his  work  undone  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  enemy  into 
the  low  countries  in  his  rear.  The  government  at  Madrid,  as  all 
governments  in  similar  circumstances  do,  throw  the  whole  blame  o: 
the  general  in  command.  Rodil  was  recalled,  and  Mina,  whoi 
popularity  was  great,  was  sent  to  measure  himself  with  Charles  V, 
He  commenced  a  war  of  extermination ;  no  one  was  to  bo  sparei 
who  did  not  immediately  submit.  In  his  first  encounter  with  Zuma 
lacarregoi  he  proved  successfnl,  and  1500  Carhsts  were,  according 
to  the  official  account,  exterminated. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1834.     The  incidents  of  1835  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  present  events.     The  niinistrj'  had  become  most  unpo- 
pular, and  was  tottering  to  its  fall.    In  the  large  towns  sedition  was 
rife ;  the    sohliery  were    mutinous.      In  Malaga  the    militia  at- 
tempted to  proclaim  the  Constitution  of  1820,  and  to  break  the  stone 
of  the  Constitution,  which  in  Spain  is  equivalent  to  what  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tree  of  liberty  is  in  France,     Bands  of  insurgents  were 
forming  aU  over  the  country,  and  conspiracies  were  being  discovered 
daily.    Under  these  circumstances  General  Mina  found  it  difficult  to 
hold  his  own  at  Pampehma,  notwithstanding  his  policy  of  extermina- 
tion.    The  reinforcements,  which  the  government  at  Madrid  sent 
him  by  driblets,  were  continually  intercepted  on  their  way,  and  dis- 
persed or  captured.     These  small  reverses  made  Mina  fdrious.     On 
his  way  to  relieve  the  town  of  Elisondo,  in  Navarro,  closely  besiegi 
by  the  Carlists,  he  passed  through  a  small  village,  called  Lecaro: 
The  inhabitants  fled  at  his  approach,  as  they  had,  unfortunately  ft 
themselves,  been  obliged  to  sustain  some  Carlists  a  few  days  previous. 
Mina  immediately  burnt  the  village,  and,  having  captured  the  inhabit 
ants,  shot  every  fifth  man.      "We  hope  history  will  not  so  far  repeat 
itself  as  to  have  to  record  such  deeds  as  these  in  1873.   Such  brutalit: 
not  having  the  desired  effect,  ]Mina  resigned,  and  Taldez  was  agi 
sent  to  crush  t)ie  Carlists.   About  this  time  England  and  France 
tervened  to  mitigate  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  war,  and  succeed 
in  inducing  both  aides  to  treat  their  prisoners  as  prisoners  of  war. 
This  merciful  interference  on  our  part  infuriated  the  Radical  party 
Madrid,  and  caused  serious  riots.      The  ministry  had  to  resij 
Before  resigning  they  had  asked  for  help  from  England,  which  wi 
refused ;  but  the  English  government  allowed  the  regency  to  enj 
volunteers.     Colonel  Evans,  afterwards  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  headoi 
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a  band  of  9000  mercenaries  and  embarked  for  Spain.     All  this 
time  ZumalacaiTe^m,  the  Carlist  general,  was  daily  gaining  groond. 
In  June  he  attacked  Bilboa,     General  Espartero  defended  it*     Un- 
foximuLiely  for  the  CarUst  cause,  their  brave  leader  was  dangei*ously 
wonnded  whilst  inspecting  the  siege  operations,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.     This  was  a  grievons  loss,  for  Zumalacarregni  had  been  the 
soul  of  his  party.     The  siege  of  Bilboa  was  almost  immediately 
raised.    General  Cordova  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
qoeeB'S  troops  and  Moreno  led  the  Carlists.     Notwithstanding  the 
English  intervention  with  regard  to  prisoners,  nothing  could  restrain 
the  bitter  hatred  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  nnfortimate  pri* 
goners  were  bntchered  on  both  sides.      The  democratic  ftiry  now 
1008  to  a  great  height  throughout  ail  the  large  towns  of  Spain- 
Juntas  were  formed  at  Saragossa  and  Barcelona.     The  governors  of 
Uie  Tarioas  provinces  had  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Convents  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  or  suppressed.     Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  Comnna  soon 
foUowed  the  example  of  Barcelona,  and   anarchy  reigned  supreme. 
The  urban  guard  at  Madrid  rose  in  insurrection ;  and  if  the  garrison 
had  not  remained  faithful,  aU  must  have  been  lost.    At  this  critical 
fooment  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  man  who  was  destined  for  a 
time  t<>  save  his  country — M,  Mendizabal,     During  the  war  with 
Napoleon  he  had  fought  bravely  in  the  ranks  for  his  country,  but  in 
1823  be,  uitli  other  Liberals,  emigrated  to  London,  and  there  got 
into  serious  financial  ditliculties-  In  fact,  he  made  use  of  money  not 
kis  OWE  to  forward  the  cause  of  Don  Pedro  in  Portugal,     Athough 
ID  Europe  generally  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  adventurer,  in  Spain 
be  was  eonsidered  a  man  of  great  energy  and  firmness.  It  was  such 
a  man  as  this  who  rescued  his  country  from  anarchy.     On   his 
unval  at  Madrid  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  head  of  the 
mmisiry,  and  inaugm-ated  a  Liberal  policy.     Such  was  the  confid- 
ence he  commanded  throughout  the  country,  the  various  juntas  one 
i&er  another  professed  themselves  satisfied   and  submitted  to  the 
regular  authorities.     But  however  successful  he  was  with  the  Radi- 
ttls,  be  failed  to  overthrow  the  Carlists.     The  celebrated  leader, 
Cabrera,  now  made  his  appearance  in  Lower  Arragon.  In  the  north, 
Oeaeral  Evans,  with  the    British   contingent  of  9000  men,   had 
Undedat  St.  Sebastian,  and  was  preparing  for  action.  Espartero  de- 
feaded  Bilboa,  which  was  again  threatened  by  the  Carlists.  Cordova 
*ii  stationed  on  the  Ebro,      Nothing  efiectual  was  done  on  either 
iwb.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  army  of  reserve  under  Es- 
partero, reinforced  by  the  English  troops,  succeeded  in  uniting  their 
fapcea  with  those  of  General  Cordova  on  the  Ebro,  but  no  active 
^^pentions  were  commenced.     In  18S6  the  war  blazed  forth  with 
PMter  fiiry.     On  one  occasion,  when  the  Carlists  were  besieged  by 
fineral  Mina,  they  threw  their  prisoners  from  the  walls,  and  shot 
tbem  as  they  fell.    In  retaliation  for  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Barce- 
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lona,  ever  ready  to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  massacred  about  eighty 
Carlist  prisoners,  who  were  awaiting  their  trial;  even  the  wotmded 
being  taken  from  the  hospitals  and  sliot  in  the  streets.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  combined  forces  of  Cordova,  Espartera,  and 
General  Evans  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Carlists  from  the  heights 
of  ArlabaD,  not  fiir  from  Vittoria,  bnt  failed  in  the  attempt.     Ca- 
brera was  carrying  fire  and  sword  through  Lower  Arragon,  and  on 
one  occasion  pnt  to  death  two  Alcaldes,  who  had  been  appointed  hf^m 
the  regency.     This  gave  rise  to  a  deed  of  revenge  which  stood  otr^l 
in  all  its  ghastly  horror  prominent  even  in  those  days  of  blood.    The 
mother  of  Cabrera,  an  old  woman  of  seventy  years,  was  seized,  and, 
by  Mina*s  orders,  shot  in  the  public  6(|nare  of  Tortosa.   Cabrera  im- 
mediately shot  the  wives  of  four  officers  who  happened  to  be  in  his 
hands.     About  this  time  the  Enghsh  government  determined  to  do 
very  much  what  om*  government  has  thought  fit  to  do  in  the  prese: 
war.  The  British  admiral  was  commanded  to  give  the  queen*s  gene: 
the  cooperation  of  his  squadron,  to  protect  from  captm-o  the  seapoi 
held  by  the  queen,  and  even  to  assist  in  recoveriug  any  which  might 
have  been  taken  by  the  Carlists.     Taking  advantage  of  this  assists 
ance,  General  Evans,  at  the  head  of  the  British  Legion,  endeavou: 
to  drive  the  Carlist  force  from  before  St.  Sebastian.     After  a  mn 
derous  fight,  in  which  the  British  alone  lost  nine  hundred  killed  an^ 
wounded,  including  seventy  officers,  they  were  only  able  to  drive 
the  besieging  force  a  mile  from  their  former  lines.  While  the  war  thus 
raged  a  change  of  ministr}'  took  place  at  Madrid.   Mondizabal  retired, 
andlsturitz  endeavoured  to  form  ao  administration.  This  ngain  aroused 
the  auger  of  the  Radicals  throughout  the  country,  and  improved  the 
chances  of  the  Carlists.     Taking  advantage  of  the  crisis,  General 
Gomez,   at  the  head  of  7000  men,  broke  through  Cordova's  lines, 
and  made  a  raid  as  far  as  Gallicia.     Espartero  was  sent  in  porsuit,     i 
but  failed  to  come  up  with  the  dashing  Carlist  general,     Disguste^H 
with  the  Isturitz  government,  Saragossa,  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Va^* 
lencia  again  rose  in  insun-ection.     Madrid  also  declared  against  the 
queen.    The  Irnops,  having  smTouodedthe  palace,  forced  the  queen 
regent  to  grant  the  Constitution  of  1B12,  and  made  her  dismia 
Quesada,  the  brave  and  faithful  commandant  of  Madrid.     To  esea; 
the  fui7  of  the  mob,  he  Bed  from  the  capital;  but  was  pursued 
his  relentless  enemies,   and  massacred  in  cold  blood.     In  the  mid 
of  this  anarchy  Gomez  again  electrified  the  whole  of  Spain  by  his 
daring  raids.     Twice  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  crossed  iroi^^ 
one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other,  although  surrounded  by  three  diffei^| 
ent  armies.    He  seized  towns,  took  prisoners,  captured  ammunition, 
guns,  and   booty  of  every  kind,  and  was  on  the  point  of  enterii 
Madrid  itself  at  the  head  of  his  band  of  heroes. 

The  part  the  English  took  in  this  civil  war  is  certainly  not  ver 
praiseworthy  or  brilliant.  The  policy  of  assisting  the  qneen  to  oppo9 
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ber  nuelo  was  altogether  qnestiouable,  but  to  do  so  and  to  fail  made 
mallefB  much  woree.  In  July  of  this  year  General  EvaBs,  as  if  act- 
ing in  the  Bame  of  the  queeo,  directed  that  all  Eiigiishmen  taken 
(^itmg  for  Don  Carlo8  should  be  ahot^ — a  strong  measure »  con* 
ndfifiug  lie  was  himself  acting  on  his  own  responsibility.  After  this 
little  escapade,  he  endeavoured  to  take  Footarabia,  but  was  repulsed 
^■Wl  hearf  loss.  Espartcro  having  taken  the  command  of  the  qiieen*a 
HklMyps  in  the  place  of  Cordova,  the  Carlists,  under  YUlareali  again 
r  MiiaaToiired  to  carry  Bilboa,  In  this  attempt  they  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded* In  fact,  they  had  taken  the  suburbs  and  summoned  the 
lowQ  to  surrender,  when  Espartero,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts^ 
fsreed  his  way  into  the  place  and  relieved  the  garrison.  This  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  Carlists,  which  they  hardly  recovered  from.  The 
mnmencement  of  1837  again  witnessed  a  disastrous  discomfiture 
^■ef  '  '  ifish  Lco^ion.  General  Evans  had  decided,  in  conjunction 
^Pw  itero  and  Saai'sfeld,  to  attack  the  Carlist  lines  round  St, 

I  Sebastian,  At  the  first  onset  the  Anglo-Christino  army  carried  all 
^tefore  it,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  town  of  Hernani,  But 
Hkre  the  Carlists  were  reinforced  by  Bon  Sebastian^  the  nephew  of 
Bon  Carlos,  who  suddenly  threw  himself  with  all  his  forces  on  the 
left  wing  of  the  British,  and  completely  routed  them,  the  Royal 
Marines  alone  saving  them  from  total  destruction.  The  British  loss 
imonnted  to  nearly  1000  men  killed  and  wounded.  But,  although  the 
OiriiBtfl  were  thus  able  to  defend  their  lines,  a  little  later  the  same 
bui  wore  carried  with  hardly  any  opposition.  The  reason  of  this  was 
taon  made  apparent.  Taking  advantage  of  the  coneeuti-atiou  of 
Eiipartero*s  troops  before  St,  Sebastian,  Don  Carlos  and  his  nephew, 
Don  Sebastian,  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  Gomez  in  the 
[irevious  year,  and  make  a  raid  through  Ai*ragon,  Valencia,  and  Cata- 
loma.  After  defeating  different  detachments  of  the  Chi-istinos  they 
iflbeted  a  junction  with  Cabrera,  the  bravo  and  active  leader  of  the 
Oitligt  bands  in  the  south  of  Spain,  Sometimes  victoiiou&,  somo- 
&Die  beaten,  this  gallant  band  of  12,000  men  bmrst  its  way  through 
iB  obitaeles,  and  battled  all  the  efforts  of  the  united  Christino 
Asvcei.  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  them  at  last.  The  capital  was 
within  thf  ir  grasp.  By  the  middle  of  September  Don  Sebastian 
tppeared  before  the  gates  of  Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  He 
n»ight  have  carried  the  city  if  ho  had  known  how  feebly  it  was 
punled.  Here,  however,  his  success  ended,  Espartero,  who  had 
hen  rainly  pursuing  the  Carfists  throughout  their  rapid  raid,  at 
blgth  came  up  with  them  and  gradually  drove  them  back  across  the 
2kro  to  their  old  lines  in  Navarre,  Cabrera  retreating  to  Arragon 
^tli  hia  original  band.  At  this  time  General  Evans  returned 
^  Kngland  with  the  renmant  of  his  Legion,  a  few  volunteers  remain- 
fa^  atUl  in  Spain,  They  arrived  in  their  native  country  in  a  most 
ttiierable  condition^  having  shown  great  courage  and  endured  great 
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hardships,  but  without  having  ohtained  any  substantial  success^ 
The  few  that  remained  fought  for  a  short  time  under  Genera 
O'Comiell,  hut  the  Spanish  government  failiDg  to  sopport 
they  disbanded,  and  the  British  Legion  ceased  to  exist.  The  kindly 
feeling  displayed  by  England  towards  the  government  at  ^ladrid 
was  certainly  not  reciprocated,  A  certain  number  of  the  Spanish 
people  are  very  wrath  at  the  present  moment  at  our  interfering  with 
the  siege  of  Carthagena.  We  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  same 
disgi'ace  during  the  war  in  1837.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
our  policy  to  meddle  and  muddle  Tvith  the  affairs  of  Spain  whenever 
internal  discord  breaks  out  there.  In  18 87  we  bad  the  misfortune 
of  very  much  displeasing  the  good  people  of  Barcelona.  One  of 
those  spasmodic  insurrections,  so  frequent  in  that  city,  having 
broken  forth,  the  govern  or -general  claimed  the  assistance  of  the 
English  admiral,  and  having  obtained  it  he  drove  the  insurgents 
from  the  houses  in  which  they  had  barricaded  themselves,  and  dis- 
persed the  National  Guard,  who  bad  sided  with  them,  ^M 

This  success,  being  mainly  due  to  the  courage  displayed  by  the 
British  marines,  greatly  incensed  the  Reput>Hcan  party  throughout 
the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  gover 
ment  at  Madrid,  protesting  against  the  fact  of  *  English  soldiers^ 
calling  themselves  allieSj  steeping  their  bayonets  in  the  blood 
Spaniards,  and  declaring  that  those  cruel  auxiliaries  had  deserved  the 
implacable  hatred  vowed  against  them  by  the   National  Guards/ 
History  certainly  repeats  itself,  hut  we  do  not  always  lay  it  to  heart^j 
Throughoiit  1837  ministers  rose  and  feU  with  the  same  regularity^ 
and  facility  as  theii'   snccessors  in  1873*     Mendizahal  gave  way 
to  Espartero,  Espartero  to  Bardaji,  Bardaji  to  Ofalia*     The  Coi'list 
cause  in  1838  was  on  the   wane.     Mutiny  began   to   break    out 
amongst  the  troops,  and  discontent  amongst  the  officers.     Garda 
advanced  as  far  as  Toledo,  but  only  to  be  driven  back  with  serious 
loss  by  the  Chriatinos  General  FEnter,     Cabrera,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, redeemed  these  reverses  ^y  the  capture  of  Morella  in  Valencia, 
for  which  exploit  he  was  made  Count  Morella  by  Don  Carlos.   Sara- 
gossa  also  for  a  few  hom^s  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  but 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it.      One  reason  for  the  ill-success  of  the 
Carlist  cause  at  this  period  was  the  feeling  of  suspicion  that  per- 
vaded the  mind  of  Don  Carlos  with  regard  to  his  Basque  and  Na- 
varrese  officers*     He  suspected  them  of  wisliing  to  confine  the  war 
to  their  own  provinces  ;  and  therefore  no  longer  trusted  some  of  his 
most  able  leaders.     Zarintigui,  Gomez,  Elio,  and  Eguia  were  all  in 
disgrace.     The  treatment  of  their  leaders  disgusted  the  Navarrese.^ 
They  mutinied  at  Estella,  where  the  Carlist  junta  was  sitting,  ati^H 
forced  the  members  of  it  to  fly  for  their  lives.    This  ill-feeling  wonl^| 
have  spread  farther  still  had  not  Marotto,  an  old  Basque  officer,  beei^| 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Carlist  forces.     Soon  aft«^| 
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Hs  appointment  Espariero,  who  had  been  menacing  Estella,  fell 
I    back  first  to  Logrono,   and  then  marched  into  Castile*      In  the 

Bouib,  Cabrera,  after  the  capture  of  MoreOa  and  the  gallant  and 
I  SQooeBsfiil  defence  of  it  against  a  powerful  Cbristino  army  under 
^^M  and  Pardinaa,  pursued  the  latter  general  to  a  place  called 
^^feieUat  and  there  totally  rooted  him,  PardinaB  hiniBelf  was  killed, 
^^d  8000  of  his  men  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.    Cabrera 

an  tills  occasion  put  to  death  180  prisoners,  which  so  infuriated  the 

people  of  Yalencia  that  they  slaughtered  fifty-five  Carlists  and  shot 

KD  commandant  of  their  own  troops — Mendez  Yigo — who  endea- 
nred  to  appease  their  fury.  These  bloody  reprisals  were  carried  on 
r  mouths.     Fortunately,  in  this  respect,  history  does  not  repeat 
itself*    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Don  Carlos  was  married  to  his 
sister-in-law,  the  widow   of  Pedro  and  mother  of  Don  Sebastian, 
bijlbe  Princess  of  Beira.     At  Madrid  another  change  of  ministry  oc- 
Htoired,  chiefly  owing  to  the  machinations  of  Espartero,     The  Duke 
Hie  Frias  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.     The  new  ministry, 
^itile  ostensibly  relying  on  Espartero,  depended  npon  Nanaez,  who 
it  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve  in  .Andalusia, 
To  him  they  looked  for  protection  against  the  Exaltado  party  and 
the  fierce  leadex-s  of  the  Democrats.   0*Donnell — another  name  well 
known  in  after  history^ — was  made  Viceroy  of  Navarre.     But  in 
Narraez  the  ministry  had  for  snpport  a  broken  reed.     The  very 
Hmn  on  whom  they  lavished   honours  headed  an  insurrection  at 
ic,  and  endeavoured   to  induce  the   army  of  reserve  to  pro- 
--  ii.rQ  in  his  favour.     In  this  he,  fortunately  for  the  government, 
failed,  and  Seville  without  a  blow  snbmittcd.     Narvaez  was  sum- 
flumed  to  Machid,  to  explain  his  conduct  before  a  court-martial. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  another  change  took  place  in  the 
miiustr^',  and  Perez  de  Castro  was  made  president  of  the  council. 

The  only  other  incident  of  noto  that  occurred  in  1838  was  the  ap- 
peftC&Qce  upon  the  scene  of  Muniagorri,  the  Fuerist  chief,  who  en- 
deavoured to  raOy  to  his  standard  a  middle  party  opposed  as  much 
t<)  Don  Carlos  as  to  the  queen.  He  appears  to  have  been  supported 
to  some  extent  by  our  government,  but  he  was  unable  to  achieve 
wy  success.  1839  was  fated  to  witness  the  collapse  of  the  Carlist 
<^iise  and  the  end  of  the  civil  war  which,  for  nearly  six  years,  had 
flt?Ta8tated  Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Christino  army 
ittioaiiteil  to  225,000  men  and  138  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Carlist 
^y  was  only  63,000  strong,  with  80  pieces  of  cannon.  At  this 
le  General  Espartero  commanded  the  northern  army ;  General 
Seoaue  commanded  in  Gallicia ;  the  Baron  de  Meer  in  Catalonia ; 
Tan  Halen  in  Arragon,  Yalencia,  and  Murcia.  Qniroga  had  the  com- 
lliaud  of  Madrid.  On  the  side  of  the  Cariists  Maroto  commanded 
tlie  northern  army  opposed  to  Espartero ;  Cabrera,  tho  southern 
irtny.     The  Carlists  began  the  campaign  with  eveiy  disadvantage ; 
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outnumbered  at  eveiy  point,  and  weakened  by  internal  disunion 
Although  Moroto's  appointmeDt  to  the  chief  command  had  appea 
to  some  extent  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  troops,  yet  he  wi 
destined  through  his  treachery  to  he  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos^s  fini 
OTerthrow.  The  king,  althou<][h  outwardly  confiding  in  him,  sui 
pected  him.  The  ministers  of  tJie  king,  especially  the  minister 
war,  Tigeiro,  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  increase  this  suspicion, 
and  to  procure  his  dismissal*  At  one  moment  they  nearly  succeeded. 
Don  Carlos  agreed  to  appoint  Grarcia  in  his  place.  Maroto  being  ap- 
prised of  his  fate  immediately  arrested  thirteen  officers,  Garcia  being^ 
one,  had  them  tried  by  a  military  commission  appointed  by  himself,^B 
which  found  six  guilty^  and  they  were  shot  without  appeal.  When 
Don  Carlos  heard  of  this  deed  of  blood  he  proclaimed  Maroto  a 
traitor.  Maroto  immediately  marched  his  army  against  the  king. 
The  king  gave  Avay,  and  begged  Maroto  to  be  pacified.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  discord  the  campaign  began.  Espartero  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  so  propitious.  He  first  attacked 
the  lines  of  Ramales,  a  strong  position  held  by  tlio  Carlists  near 
Santander.  After  an  obstinate  struggle  he  took  them,  and  imme- 
diately advanced  upon  Biscay.  Maroto  retired  without  offering 
battle.  Espartero  carried  all  before  him,  and  for  successes  so  brilliant 
and  decifcsive  he  was  made  the  Duke  of  Victory, 

In  the  mean  while  Cabrera  was  holding  his  own  against  gr( 
odds  in  the  south.  Yan  Halen,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  battalions 
infantry'  and  1200  cavaby,  endeavoured  to  drive  him  out  of  Segmri 
but  at  the  last  moment  withdrew  his  forces  without  striking  a  blow. 
Such  was  the  influence  of  Cabrera's  name.  The  enthusiasm  for 
the  Carlist  cause  was  not  yet  dead,  as  the  iovm  of  Ripoll  in  Ca- 
talonia can  well  testify.  This  little  place  was  attacked  by  the 
Christines.  Five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  defended  it  against 
8000  troops.  Three  times  the  assault  was  repulsed*  At  last  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  wall  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  enemy 
entered.  All  the  women  and  children  were  put  to  death,  the 
town  was  biu^t  to  the  ground,  and  900  persons  perished  in  UsttH 
flames.  In  Valencia,  O'DonneU,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  wal^| 
entirely  master  of  the  situation.  Town  after  tomi  fell  before  his 
army,  and  even  Cabrera  himself  was  unable  to, arrest  his  course. 
The  end  was  fast  approaching.  Already  Maroto  in  the  north  had  ' 
opened  communications  with  Espartero  for  a  pacification^  by  which 
the  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava  were  to  be 
secured  the  possession  of  their  Fueros  or  provincial  rights.  Dan 
Carlos  upon  this,  seeing  that  he  was  betrayed,  fled  rapidly  into 
Navarre,  leaving  Maroto  to  make  what  terms  he  liked  ^vith  the 
enemy.  Espartero  at  this  time  was  investing  Bergera,  a  plaee 
destined  to  witness  the  termination  of  this  unhappy  struggle.  HerO; 
on  the  31st  August  1839  a  final  convention  was  concluded,  ani 
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Maioto  with  bis  troops  laid  down  their  arms.     Lord  John  Hay  and 
Colonel  Wylde  were  greatly  instromental  in  bringing  about  this 
tgreement.     By  this  conyention — ^well  known  in  after  years  as  '  the 
embfaee  of  Bei^era' — ^Espartero  undertook  to  secure  to  the  Basque 
Phmnces  their  Fueros,  and  promised  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Carlist 
army  should  be  immediately  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  queen. 
The  conyention  haying  been  concluded,  Espartero  hastened  to  oyer- 
take  Don  Carlos,  who,  with  some  battalions  of  Nayarre  and  Alaya, 
was  retreating  towards  the  frontier  of  France.     On  the  14th  Sep- 
tember the  unfortunate  king,  accompanied  by  Generals  Elio  and 
Nexin,  and  the  faithful  few  who  still  refused  to  surrender,  crossed 
the  border  line,  and,  by  direction  of  the  French  goyemment,  took 
op  his  residence  at  Bourges.     Cabrera  soon  followed  his  master, 
and  with  20,000  men    also  took  refuge  in  France.     Thus  ended 
the  dyil  war,  and  thus  yanished  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those 
who  for  six  long  years  had  so  yaliantly  supported  the  cause  of  Don 
CailoB, — ^hopes  that  at  one  time  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  ful- 
filled, expectations  that  eyen  at  the  last  might  well  haye  been 
realised  had  not  jealousy  and  treason  pervaded  the  councils  of  the 
king.    Most  of  the  actors  in  this  unhappy  drama  have  gone  to  their 
rest;  but  some  names  still  live  amongst  us.     Espartero,  Elio, 
Cabrera,  these  and  others  of  less  account  are  still  alive, — men  who, 
m  the  present  unhappy  state  of  their  country,  can  see  but  a  repeti- 
tum  of  events  which  in  their  younger  days  they  so  sensibly  moulded. 
Although  the  present  war  does  not  appear  to  be  likely  to  last  so 
long  as  the  one  we  have  just  described,  yet  in  its  prominent  features, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  wonderfully  the  same ;  and  its  end, 
we  cannot  help  believing,  will  also  be  the  same.    Jealousy,  treason, 
and  discontent  are  worse  foes  than  an  open  enemy.     It  was  so  in 
1889 ;  it  will  be  so  in  1878.     The  present  war  may  soon  cease, 
Iwit  it  will  revive  again  in  after  years.    The  followers  of  Don  Carlos, 
aHhongh  defeated,  are  still  there ;  the  peasants  of  Navarre,  Alava, 
Bucay,  and  Castile  will  never  desert  his  cause;   their  interests, 
^  traditions,  their  religion  are  bound  up  with  it. 

F.  T.  MONBO. 
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The  *Free  Lunch/  one  of  the  *  institutions'  of  America^  is  provided 
with  unusual  liberality  in  the  Crescent  City-  It  has  no  connection 
with  Mr.  Bright 'a  ideal  free  breakfast  table.  Its  freedom  consists 
in  this — that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  for  it.  I  have  heard  of 
ordinaries  in  the  old  country  at  which  dinner  was  given  gratis,  but 
yon  were  expected  to  order  a  bottle  of  wine,  the  price  of  which  was  . 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  whole  repast,  I  have  also  been  toldl 
of  people  who  tried  to  get  the  better  of  tlio  Excise  by  selling  you  i 
straw,  and  at  the  same  time  making  you  a  present  of  a  glass 
something  to  drink.  The  eojojraent  of  my  free  limch  is  not  em- 
bittered by  the  reflection  that  there  is  any  such  dodge  about  it. 
My  digestion  is  not  impaired  by  qualms  of  conscience,  I  have  de- 
frauded no  one.  I  have  eaten  of  the  best,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  am 
welcome.  I  pay  for  my  glass  of  sherrj%  my  *  brandy  squirt*  (the 
New  Orleans  equivalenti  and  not  a  good  one,  for  b.-and-s.)*  or  my 
'  chop*  of  ale,  exactly  the  same  sum  as  I  should  expend  for  suet 
beverages  if  I  took  them  at  a  time  when  no  lunch  was  going  on,  or  i^ 
I  ate  nothing.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  if  I  have  no  money  in  my 
pocket  to  drink  withal,  I  may  eat  my  fill,  and  no  one  will  say  me 
nay. 

The  Free  Lunch  is  spread  in  symposiums  the  like  of  which  arofl 
unknown  to  you.  Your  pewter-covered  bar,  with  a  fat  publican^ 
behind  it,  wheezing  in  an  atmosphere  of  stale  beer  and  sweet  biscuits, 
or  your  refreshment  saloon,  resplendent  with  coloured  glass,  and  be- 
wildering with  chignons,  are  nothing  like  them*  A  spacious  roomi 
with  little  or  no  ornament  about  it,  with  latticed  doors  leading  from 
the  street,  along  array  of  counter,  a  long  array  of  business-looking 
bottles  behind  it,  a  long  array  of  white -aproned  and  snowy-shirted 
attendants,  deftly  mixing  *  drinkt^'  between  the  two,  and  dispensing 
crushed  ice  lavishly  in  bright  copper  scoops,  as  though  they  were"' 
cashiers  in  the  Golconda  Bank  nnliniited,  and  you  are  taking  the 
proceeds  of  your  cheque  for  two  millions,  in  diamonds — that  is  a 
New  Orleans  drinking  bar.  At  a  side  table  stands  all  day  long  a 
supply  of  bread,  butter,  crackers,  cheese,  pickles,  dried  ham  and 
beef,  and  other  snacks,  at  the  mercy  of  all  comers ;  but  from  10 
A.M.  to  mid-day  is  spread  a  tmssled  board,  groaning  under  a  sub- 
stantial repast.  Oyster  soup,  when  those  bivalves  are  in  season, 
sheep-head  (the  turbot  of  the  Mexican  Gulf),  turkey,  ham,  beef,  and 
mutton,  roast  and  boiled,  in  abundance ;  vegetables  rtrf  lib,,  a  dex- 
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ierons  carrer  to  slice  for  yoa,  and  no  one  to  cry  *  Hold,  enonpfh  !'  if, 
like  Oliver,  you  ask  for  more.     Tliis  ig  the  free  lunch. 

Bat  do  respectable  people  go  into  bar-rooms?  There  was 
a  time  in  the  histoid  of  New  Orleans  when  refusal  to  *  take  a  drink' 
was  an  insult  calling  for  satisfaction  by  sword  or  gun.  Even  now  it 
is  hard  work  to  get  an  excuse  accepted.  A  vast  amount  of  business 
is  done  in  the  street — Carrondelet- street  especially,  and  I  may  safely 
say  that  no  single  bale  of  cotton  or  bag  of  oilcake  is  bought  or 
shipped  without  the  transaction  being  solemnised  by  *  taking  a  drink/ 
Dry  bargains  are  forbidden  by  a  sort  of  unwritten  Statute  of  Frauds, 
Hawkins  and  Santini  are  notaries  public  unenroUed^  These  bar- 
rooms are  unacknowledged  offices^  but  many  a  good  bargain  is  made 
fore  them  every  day,  and  sealed  with  *  a  drink.'  Politicians  also 
a  thirsty  race,  and  must  bo  prepared  to  treat  largely.  Eloquence 
IS  all  very  well  in  its  way,   hut  a  glass  of  whisky   '  straight'  as  a 

I erauasive  influence  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  operation  known  as 
lobbying,*  though  it  owes  its  name  to  the  lobbies  of  the  Legislative 
thambers,  is  now  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  nearest  bar- 
[K)m,  where  the  dusky  conscript  fathers  who  now  rule  Louisiana 
eltle  many  of  the  affairs  of  the  country — let  us  hope  for  the  coun- 
py's  good — over  drinks.  Now,  as  cotton  and  politics  absorb  nine- 
teen-twentietha  of  the  population,  the  question  which  heads  this  para- 
gmph  is  answered.  The  gravest  of  the  grave  may  be  seen  going 
into  a  drinking  bar  without  detriment  to  his  character ;  and  he  who 
makes  an  unsteady  exit  therefrom,  though  it  should  be  in  broad  day- 
'  Ugkt,  is  not  thought  the  worse  of  on  that  account.  In  short,  liba- 
tions to  Bacchus  are  tolerated  at  present  in  New  Orleans  much  as 
they  were  with  us  at  home  when  the  present  century  was  in  its  teens ; 
only  the  altar  is  set  up  in  the  bar-room  instead  of  on  the  dioner- 
takle,  and  John  Barleycorn  fin  the  form  of  whisky)  has  ousted  the 
toonopoly  for  providing  the  sacrifice  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  grape. 
Little  or  no  drinking  takes  place  at  or  after  dinner,  or  in  private 
houses.     It  is  all  done  openly  at  the  bar. 

What  is  '  a  drink'  ?  In  one  sense  of  the  question  it  is  fifteen 
cents,  or  about  sevenpence — no  matter  of  what  it  be  compounded. 
Ank  for  whisky,  mm,  gin,  sheiTj^  stm'tfjht — i.t\  raw — for  a  sherry  cob- 
Wer,  mint  julep,  Santa  Cruz  punch,  Calauba  squirt,  cock-tail  of  any 
composition,  lemonade,  or  what  you  will — it  is  *  a  drink,'  audits  cost 
IS  fifteen  cents*  Ask  for  anything  '  straight'  or  to  be  mixed  by 
y<>ur8elf,  and  no  measured  ration  is  served  you  ;  the  bottle  is 
folded,  and  you  pour  at  yom*  own  sweet  will.  At  some  bars  where 
*o  extra  succulent  free  lunch  is  served  up-stairs  to  the  habitues  of 
tte  place,  '  a  drink'  is  twenty-five  cents*  Before  the  war  the  uni- 
tariff  was  ten  cents.  Brandy,  in  any  form,  is  extra. 
The  population  of  New  Orleans  is  in  round  figures  191,000.  It 
Wpports  800  licensed  bar-rooms  and  at  least  another  400  institu- 
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tions,  Boch  as  groceries,  coflfee-houses,  &c.,  wherein  liquor  may 
hatl  imkuowB  to    tlie    city   assessors*      Now  put   aside   as 
drinkers  (sucli  as  women,  children,  temperance  folk,  sick  people 
the  like)  only  one  half  the  population,  and  there  is  one  liquor  shop 
for  every  eighty  thirsty  souls*     Of  the  800  legilimaie  bai*-rooms,  I, 
should  say  that  500  are  within  a  half-mile  circuit  of  the  Clay  statu! 
—the  centre  of  business  New  Orieans.  I  know  of  one  point  within  thii 
zone  from  which  yon  can  count  fourteen  bar-rooms  in  230  yarda^j 
And  they  all  give  free  hmches  !  Is,  then,  the  trade  overcrowded  ? 
bar-keeping  a  bad  business  in  that  sordid  sense  of  the  adjective  whic 
would  imply  that  it  docs  not  pay  ?    I  am  afraid  it  is  one  of  the  bcstp 
in  that  respect,  we  have ;  and  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  mimber 
of  drinks  that  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  up.    Such  a  meal  as  is  pro- 
vided as  a  *  free  lunch'  at  a  first-class  bar-room,  if  had  at  a  restau- 
rant, would  cost  at  least  a  dollar.     Take  the  profits  of  *  a  drink* 
five  cents,  and  it  follows  that  there   must  be  twenty  drinkers  fa 
every  free  luncheon,  to  make  things  balance  on  this  item,  but  with 
rent,  wages,  license,  and  stock-in-trade  yet  to  he  provided  for.     The 
rent  of  a  well  -  situated  bar  is  not  less  than   lOOOL  a  year — ^its 
outgoings  about  40/*  a  day*    I  know  of  one  which,  even  iii  the  ba 
times  which  followed  the   *  late  impleasantnesa'  with  the  Unit 
States,  made  75,000  dollars  clear  profit  in  a  twelvemonth ! 

But  let  me  return  to  the  free  hmch.     This  is  an  iDstiintia 
which  could  not  exist  out  of  the  soil  in  which  it  has  been  gradm^ 
ally  developed.     Attempts    were   made   to  transplant  it  in   Nei 
York,  and,  I  believe,  in  Boston,     They  failed.     It  is  like  the  Br 
iish    Constitution  —  a  thing    of  checks   and   counter-checks,  he 
together  by  compromises,  and  regulated  by  unwritten  laws  as  vague^ 
as  they  are  respectable.     Like  Topsy— it  'growed*'      Some  enter- 
prising bar -keeper,  stimg  by  competition,  added  to  the  universal 
crackers    and    cheese,    by  way   of  attracting  custom.     Great   ar^H 
the  powers  of  competition  !  Once  upon  a  time,  rival  coaclies  on  thff| 
Brighton  road  not  only  carrietl  passengers  for  nothing,  but  gave  them 
glasses  round — -hot  with — ^into  the  bargain.    So  with  the  free  Innch. 
Competitors  followed  suit,  and  gradually  something  else,  and  some 
thmg  else,  and  something  else  was  added  to  the  repast  until  we  fin 
it  what  it  ia.     It  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  better.     Anotbe 
condition  in  its  favour  is  the  absence  in  New  Orleans  of  the  *  roughs 
as  yoo  have  him  over  the  water.     We  have  plenty  of  rough  people,"^ 
but  no  roughs  such  as  would  render  a  similar  entertainment  impos- 
fiible  in  London.     Labour  of  all  sorts  is  also  so  well  paid  that  tl 
class  that  might  rum  it  by  abuse  does  not  exist^or  at  any  rat 
does  not  unfairly  use  its  privilege.     I  am   told  that  free   Itmcb 
obtains  in  San  Francisco ;  but  with  this  exception  it  is  not  to  ba 
found  J  as  I  have  described  it,  out  of  New  Orleans. 

\yhen  the  moral  philosopher  has  discussed  his  soup^  his  alice 
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flheep-head,  and  his  help  of  turkey,  and  has,  let  us  hope,  taken  the 
cofliomary  *  drink/  he  may  well  employ  his  time  in  studying  the 
nalund  hiatory  of  the  free  loncher.    Here  is  the  man  of  business, 
whose  work  has  called  him  so  early  from  his  dwelling  that  he  has 
not  had  iimd  to  breakfast.    He  has  '  struck'  a  good  thing  (say  in 
oOoake)  that  morning,  and  is  in  high  spirits.    With  a  frien^y  nod 
at  the  bar-tender,  whom  he  knows,  he  pitches  in  hastily.    Here  is 
the  gentleman  whose  fishy  eyes  and  trembling  hand  denote  that  he 
has  earned  his  lunch  oTor-night,  but  who  lacks  the  appetite  to  enjoy 
it.   He  is  well  known,  and  the  choicest  morsels  are  piled  on  his 
pkte,  from  which  he  picks  half  a  mouthful  or  so,  and  then  retires 
to  the  bar  for  a  brandy-squirt.    Loafing  about  the  doors  and  in  cor- 
ners are  indiTidnals  who  are  waiting  on  Proyidence ]  i.e.  for  the 
entnmee  of  some  <me  who  will  stand  treat  of  a  drink,  and  so  entitle 
them  to  a  place  at  the  table  which  they  are  shy  of  taking.    The 
dehf^t  of  these  people  to  see  you  about  midday,  the  interest  they 
tike  in  your  afbdrs,  and  the  health  and  welfare  of  your  family,  is 
only  appeased  by  an  inquiry  on  your  part  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  'It' 
is  a  drink.   Very  difierent  from  these  is  the  'jolly  dog'  who,  without 
a  cent  in  his  pocket,  takes  his  lunch  with  the  confidence  that  he  has 
psid  for  it  over  and  oyer  again  in  the  past ;  and  the  hope  that  he 
will  pat  it  all  back,  and  more,  in  the  future.    Many  a  champagne 
«oektail  has  he  '  stood'  at  that  bar,  and  will  again  when  luck  comes 
roimd.    The  chances  are  that  the  bar-keeper  himself  will  treat  Aim, 
if  no  one  else  does ;  but  he  scorns  to  tout  for  drinks.    Not  so  great 
i  &vourite  is  the  regular  free  luncher ;  a  temperate  person,  who 
eats  his  dollar's  worth,  takes  his  fifteen  cents  of  liquor,  and  departs 
wiih  the  idea  that  ho  has  patronised  the  establishment.    He  is  as 
difficult  to  please  as  those  supporters  of  the  drama  who  go  in  with 
oiderg.    Who  is  this  hungry-looking  man  in  seedy  black,  who  stands 
tpirt  eyeing  the  smoking  viands?  Perhaps  a  clerk,  or  schoolmaster, 
or  artist,  emigrated  from  Europe,  whom  somebody  (who  knows  no- 
tluDg  whatever  about  what  he  recommends)  has  told  that  he  is  sure 
to  find  employment  in  the  Crescent  City ;  and  who  has  been  wan- 
dering about  for  days  in  search  of  it,  in  vain.    If  he  could  roll  cotton 
Wles  on  the  levee  he  might  earn  his  three  dollars  a  day ;  but  he 
W  not  strength  for  this.    By  the  sweat  of  his  brains  alone  he  can 
Htc,  and  there  is  no  brain  work  to  bo  got.    Some  one  has  told  him 
^  free  lunches,  and  hunger  has  so  far  got  the  better  of  pride  as  to 
drive  him  past  the  doors.    He  has  plenty  of  stomach,  but  no  heart  to 
avail  himself  of  the  hint.    Now  we  see  the  free  lunch  in  its  noblest 
aspect.    The  carver  catches  his  eye,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  long 
glittering  blade  beckons  him  to  the  table.    No  questions;  no  *  WeU, 
you  can  have  some  this  time ;'  no  dole  flung  at  him  in  charity  (?). 
The  carver  calls  him  '  sir,'  and  is  as  attentive  as  though  he  were  a 
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millionaire.    Our  poor  frieod  not  only  lunches,  bat  breakfasts,  diiieSj,, 
and  supa  that  day  like  a  lord.  \ 

It  is  part  of  the  ^^r  non  scripta  of  the  free  Imich  that  the  luncher 
who  m  first  *  through'  (to  use  the  Yeruacular)  should  go  and  order 
drinkB  for  his  eompanion.  Everybody  knows  everybody,  and  so  few 
lunch  alone ;  indeed,  it  is  ahoost  an  offence  against  propriety  to  do 
so.  It  is  amusing  to  note  how^  slow  some  are  over  their  last  piece 
of  celerj^  or  salad ;  to  observe  with  what  care  thoy  pick  up  the  last 
crumbs  of  their  repast,  though  they  might  he  rehelped,  or  help 
themselves  to  a  fresh  supply.  And  this,  not  through  what  we  call 
meanness  (Amerieao  mean  and  English  mean  are  different  rjualities); 
but  ottt  of  that  love  for  getting  the  better  of  your  neighbour  in  small 
matters  which  is  common  to  both  mdeB  of  the  Atlantic.  Meanness 
is  not  a  Southern  vice.  The  man  who  is  scraping  hit4  idate  over 
yonder  to  gain  time  and  escape  paying  for  drinks  will  stand  bottles 
by  and  by  mth  pleasure,  only  he  likes  to  do  the  '  smart'  thing  just 
now.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  *  Dead  beats,'  who  liquor, 
and  smoke,  and  chew  all  day  at  other  folks'  expense,  are  to  he  found; 
but  a  lavish  liberality  in  '  standing,'  an  eagerness  to  be  the  first 
to  say  '  Will  you  join  me  ?'  is  the  rule.  *  Will  yon  join  me '?'  does 
not  mean  paying  half.  A  stranger  never  pays  for  drinks  in  Am  eric; 
Therefore,  0  reader,  should  yon  ever  he  thirsty  in  company  wii 
your  Transatlantic  cousin^  and  assuage  your  wants  together  at  home, 
down  with  your  money  lilte  a  man,  and  pay  a  small  instalment  of 
the  debt  your  travelling  fellow- countrymen  owe* 

As  I  write  I  hear,  in  fancy,  a  wail  raised  by  a  certain  party  that 
the  pages  of  Belgravia  should  he  polluted  by  a  paper  about  *  drinks;' 
by  praise  of  an  institution  supported  by  drinking.  No  one  regrets 
more  than  does  this  writer  the  unfortunate  prevalence  of  this  vice 
the  city  where  ho  lives.  But  his  mission  is  not  to  regenerate  it.  W 
did  not  put  do^\Ti  social  toping  in  England  hj  personal  abuse 
topers,  or  by  ignoring  what  they  did.  It  was  put  down  slowly  by 
pubUe  opinion,  born  of  education  and  refiuement.  As  the  same 
influences  lilter  downwards,  otn-  '  new  masters*  will  tm^n  from  the 
errors  of  their  ways.  The  same  thing  will  happen  here,  all  in  good 
time*  What  is  now  written  is  neither  in  excuse  nor  in  warning,  hut 
simply  to  state  what  is,  and  in  common  justice  to  show  that  there 
is  some  good  in  it. 
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How  far  to  Oaklands  now,  sir  ?    Well,  I  should  think  it  were  five  mile 

quite; 
Bat  I  BhA*n't  be  long  a-coaching  yer  there,  this  beautiful  moonlight  night. 
She's  as  good  a  boss  as  the  Squire  has  got,  is  this  old  mare,  yer  know ; 
Just  feel  her  month  and  give  her  her  head,  and  then  she's  bound  to  go. 

Can  I  give  yer  a  song  to  pass  the  time  ?     Well,  no  :  I  can  holler  and 

shout; 
Bntlwam't  in  the  way,  yer  see,  when  they  give  the  singing  faces  out; 
I  skonld  frighten  you  and  the  boss  as  well,  if  I  tried  my  wocal  skill, 
Sol  think m  say — Kim  up,  yer  brute;  1*11  teach  yer  to  shy,  I  will ! 

Vtflt  wa$  the  most  remarkahlest  thing  tlmt  ever  happened  to  me  ? 
ajB^Vm,  blow'd  if  I  know,  sif,  and  that's  the  truth ;  and  I  kind  o'  fancy, 

yer  see, 
Toa'ie  looking  out  for  a  bit  o'  life,  as'll  do  to  put  in  a  tale. 
For  I  heerd  'em  say  'twas  a  littery  gent  as  I'd  got  to  meet  at  the  rail. 

Hty  hft !  you're  right,  sir.    I  wam't  brought  up  in  this  present  crib  of 

mine, 
WUeh  driving  a  hansom  cab  in  town  has  bin  my  regular  line ; 
Mad  that  reminds  me  of  sumthink  once  that  was  wcrry  strange  and 

queer — 
Tea  may  put  that  down  in  a  book,  if  yer  like,  for  'tis  true  as  I'm  sit- 

tin'  here. 


I  fast  went  up  to  London,  yer  see,  as  a  hulking  country  lad, 
it  got  a  helper's  place  in  a  mews,  work  heavy  and  wages  bad ; 
Bat  I  jest  kept  on  in  my  plodden'  way,  for  I  didn't  mean  to  be  beat. 
Tin,  step  by  step,  I'd  rose  in  life  to  a  hansom  cabman's  seat. 

And  then  I  married — at  last,  at  last ! — for  me  and  my  pretty  Sal 
Had  bin  sweethearts  in  the  dear  old  days,  as  country  boy  and  gal ; 
And  she'd  promised  to  wait  for  me  when  I  went  to  London  to  try  my 

fate. 
With  the  thought  of  her  in  her  country  home  to  keep  me  steady  and 

straight. 
Thibd  Seeieb,  Vol.  U.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  N 
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I  used  to  wonder  like  at  times  whatever  it  was  she  could  see, 

Such  a  wee,  sweet,  prettj-,  modest  lass,  in  a  great  rough  fellow  like  mef 

But  she  left  her  country  lanes,  dear  heart,  and  her  sweetest  smiles  she 

brought 
To  brighten  the  cabman*8  happy  home  in  a  dingy  London  court. 

And  we  was  werry  happy,  wo  was ;  and  I  think  we  was  happier  still 
When  there  come  a  little  baby  to  nuss,  and  a  little  month  to  fill ! 
It  ain't  all  pleasure  a  cabman's  life,  but  when  hard  thoughts  *ud  corae,| 
I\l  only  to  think  of  the  woe  bit  babe,  and  the  bonnio  wife  at  home. 

So  things  went  on  for  a  couple  o*  years  in  humble  comfort  and  joy  ; 
With  two  little  children  in  our  bome-^a  gal  and  a  baby  boy ! 
WTien  the  fever  come  to  our  little  court  on  a  sudden  like,  yer  know. 
And  the  light  o*my  happy  home  went  out,  and  my  heart  was  broke 
a  Wow ! 

I'd  wanted  the  missus  and  bairns  to  go  to  her  mother's  house  to  stsj 
But  she  wouldn't  hoar  of  leaving  me,  not  oven  for  a  day, 
So  we  just  kept  on,  and  left  it  to  God ;  and  Sal  she  was  alius  found 
Acting  a  Sister  o'  Mercy's  part  to  the  poor  sick  creeturs  around. 


But  when  the  fever  fust  broke  out  she'd  made  me  promise,  yer  see, 
With  her  arm  about  my  neck,  ono  night,  as  she  sat  upon  my  knee. 
That  if  so  be  she  was  took  herself,  for  the  children's  sake  and  my  o 
I'd  get  her  into  horspital  at  once  to  take  her  chance  alone. 


'Twas  a  trying  time,  and  no  mistake,  with  death  n-hovering  near ; 
And  I  used  to  watch  the  misses  and  kids  with  a  jealous  kind  o'  fear, 
Till  I  noticed,  ono  day,  that  her  bonnie  iiice  lookVl  flushed  and  heavy- 
eyed, 
And,  ah !  she  was  taken  bad  that  night  a-lying  by  mj  side. 


I 


I  thought  me  then  of  the  promise  I'd  made,  and  my  heart  was  strangelv 

stirr'd. 
But  the  poor  dear  wife  was  braver  than  me,  and  she  made  mo  keep 

word ; 
She  went  without  a  good-bye  to  the  bairns,  though  it  almost  broke  1 

heai-t, 
And  wouldn't  even  give  me  a  kiss  when  the  time  had  come  to  part. 

I  got  some  neighbours  to  look  to  tho  bairns,  and  I  went  to  my  wo 

next  day, 
But  how  I  got  through  tho  weaiy  time  'twould  puzzle  me  to  say, 
For  I  seem'd  qniie  dazed  and  misty-like,  as  though  in  a  dream 

worse, 
And  a  leaden  dread  of  sorrow  to  come  hung  over  me  like  a  curse. 
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She'd  made  me  promise  I  wouldn't  try  to  see  her  while  she  was  bad. 
But  of  course  I  was  alias  about  the  place  what  little  leisure  I  had, 
And  when  they  said  she  was  getting  round,  and  'ud  soon  be  home  once 

more, 
I  thought  to  myself  that  welcome  words  I'd  never  heerd  before. 

But  the  sixth  day  arter  she  left  her  home,  I  got  a  letter  as  said — 

0  God,  it  makes  me  shudder  now ! — that  my  Sally  was  dead — ^was 

dead! 
She  was  dead  o'  the  fever,  and  coffin'd  down  for  ever  from  mortal  sight. 
And  if  I*d  see  her  put  in  her  grave  I'd  have  to  come  that  night. 

What  follow'd  was  like  a  dreadful  dream.     I  lost  my  head,  I  think ; 

1  know  there  was  tearful  women  about,  who  brought  me  food  and  drink; 
And  I  had  some  black  put  on  to  my  hat,  and  was  taken  out  somewhere. 
And  I  stood  at  night  by  an  open  grave,  and  saw  a  coffin  there  ! 

They  brought  me  home,  and  by  slow  degrees  it  all  grew  clear  and  plain, 
And  I  mind  me  well  of  the  passionate  tears  that  I  fancy  saved  my  brain ; 
And  I  fell  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed — though  I  thought  my  heart 

would  break — 
And  pray'd  for  strength  to  bear  it  all  for  her  little  children's  sake. 

Her  children's  sake !     The  two  wee  bairns,  who  was  orphans  now,  yer 

know. 
The  neighbours  had  took  'em  away  for  a  bit — and  perhaps  it  was  better 

so; 
God  knows  that  better  or  truer  friends  had  never  man  before ; 
Ah,  'tis  little  you  gentlefolks  can  know  of  the  care  of  the  poor  for  the 

poor ! 

A  week  had  pass'd,  and  I  sat  one  night  by  the  dying  fire  alone, 
A  brooding  and  broken-hearted  man  whose  hope  in  life  was  gone. 
When  I  heerd  a  sudden  footfall  without  that  kind  o'  startled  me  then. 
For  'twas  like  the  step  of  the  dear  dead  wife,  who  would  never  walk 
again. 

I  thought  'twas  a  neighbour  about,  may  be,  and  went  to  the  window 

near, 
Bnt  I  started  back,  with  a  bitter  cry  and  a  sudden  frightful  fear, 
For  there,  with  its  wild  white  face  to  the  pane,  I  saw  as  plain  as  life. 
An  awful  Something  a-peering  in,  in  the  likeness  of  my  wife  ! 

It  beckon'd  to  me  with  its  phantom  hand,  and  I  felt  that  my  hour  was 

nigh. 
And  I  soon  must  join  my  Sally  again  in  the  better  home  on  high, 
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When,  ab,  the  door  flew  open,  and  there,  0  there,  It  stood  on  the 

floor ! 
And  a  sudden  mist  come  over  me,  and  I  recollect  no  more. 
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When  I  come  to  myaelf  I  was  lying  down  on  our  bit  of  a  sofj  there, 
And  the  neighbours  was  gathered  about  me  then  with  a  pitying  staiiJed 

air;  .  ^ 

I  felt  quite  dazed  and  misty  at  fust,  and  I  swooned  agen  almost  ^ 

When  the  terrible  truth  come  hack  to  me — the  open  door  and  the  ghost ! 

They  tried  to  soothe  me,  the  wonaen  did,  and  said  I  must  bear  it  well, 
But  thereM  bin  a  sad  mistake,  and  they'd  got  some  happy  news  to 

tell; 
Then  I  heard  a  sudden  sob  and  a  cry,  that  come  from  behind  the  rest, 
And  my  SaUy  was  Ideeliog  by  my  side,  with  her  head  upon  my  breast ! 

*  «  *  «  #  ^^^^ 

Her  story  was  simple.    With  caro  and  skill  she'd  begun  to  mend  apace. 
So  was  moved  to  the  convvalescent  ward  for  another  to  take  her  place  y^ 
But  in  the  hurry  her  name,  yer  see,  was  left  np  over  the  bed, 
So  that  when  the  other  poor*woman  sunk  they  thought  it  was  Sal  wa 
dead ! 


I*m  a  roughish  sort  myself,  I  am,  hot  I  leave  yer  to  imderstand 
What  my  feelings  was  as  we  sat  that  night  a-talking  hand  in  hand, 
With  the  light  of  my  life  brought  suddenly  back,  when  all  seem'd  ahad- 

der  and  gall, 
And  my  heart  aglow  with  passionate  thanks  to  the  merciful  Giver  of  all. 

But  I'd  had  enongh  of  yer  London  courts,  and  we  both  was  shaky  and 

queer ; 
So  I  wrote  for  a  crib  as  was  advertised  by  the  good  old  master  here. 
And  here's  the  lodge,  with  Sally  herself  a  waiting  to  open  the  gate — 
Hi,  Sal !  yer  may  cook  them  bloaters  now ;  I*U  be  in  directly,  mate  ! 

EDWIN  COLLER. 
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IS  paper  being— as  yon  may  perceive  by  a  reference  to  the  sob- 
ie  thereof — a  tale  illustrative  of  the  nmrtyrdom  of  man,  it  mipfht, 
ith  the  gfreatest  propriety  perhaps,  l>o  dedicated  to  ^fr,  Winwood 
lade.     But  as,  in  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Wiuwood  Keade  happens 
be  (so  th^y  tell  me,  at  least)  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where 
earnestly  hope  that  he  may  'scape  unharmed  from  all  the  perils 
arising  from  junglo-fever,  the  Control  Department,  and  Ashantee 
braves    armed  ^dth  Birmingham  '  park  -  pahngs*  at    ten   BhillingB 
apiece  ;   as,  in  the  second  place,  Mr,  Keade>  even  if  he  were  in  Eng- 
land, might  not  very  much  care  about  my  dedicating  a  story  to 
him  J  and  as,  in  the  third  and  last  instance,  it  is  not  customary  to 
iedicate  magazine  articles  to  anybody,  I  shall  proceed  at  once,  after 
le  manner  of  Homer  and  other  celebrated  literal^  characters,  to 
lunge  in  medlas  trs  ;  and  (a  wonder,  I  acknowledge,  with  me)  to 
ount  the  stoi^  I  have  just  now  on  my  raind  without  any  prelimi- 
nary digressions,  or  otherwise  objcctionahle  beatings  about  the  bush 
—reserving  to  myself,  however,  the  right  to  express  an  opinion  that 
ikeMarfijrdom  of  Man  was  a  very  good  book,  and  deserved  far 
better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  reviewers  than  it  actually  re- 
ceived. 


^ 


i: 


His  name  was  Lambswool — Hercules  Samson  Agamemnon 
Lambswool — at  least  it  was  thus,  with  the  suffix  of  *  Gent»,'  that  I 
read  of  his  being  gazetted  to  a  cornetcy  i*ke  the  Honourable  Atkin- 
son Trnfitt  Rimmelsbnry,  commonly  called  Viscount  Doubloduraray, 
retired.  What  year  was  that  in  ?  That  in  which  Plancos  was  con- 
sul? Scarcely;  Plancus  and  his  confounded  consulate  have,  thank 
^Olympian  deities,  long  since  been  *  played  out.'  At  all  events, 
some  time  between  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war  and 

beginning  of  the  campaign  of  18G0.  He  (Lambswool),  at  the 
pericMl  when  this  history  concerns  itself  with  him,  stood  six-feet-two 
'^  his  stockings ;  and  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Horse-guards 
Blue. 

Does  that  announcement  startlo  you?  Does  it  give  you  the 
^^^n'tr  de  pottle  ?  Does  it  *  fetch*  you  ?  It  surely  should.  It  has 
made  me  quake  almost  as  I  penned  the  words.  For  ere,  like  the 
Shepherd  in  Virgil,  I  grew  acquainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  a 
Dutive  of  the  rocks ;  and  ere,  to  put  the  case  another  way,  I  had 
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been  tlirough  the  miU,  and  seen  the  elephant,  and  wandered  gene 
raMy  behind  the  sct^nes  of  Life's  theatre,  even  to  the  tapping  of  the 
cocoa-nut  for  the  milk  I  dreamed  was  there,  but  finding  nothing  but 
a  smooth  deceptive  hollowness— hollow  and  smooth  as  a  garden- 
paily  withui — I  used  to  look  on  a  captain,  nay,  on  a  lieutenant  or 
a  comet  in  the  Blues,  as  an  awful  being.  Some  portion  of  my  dread 
for  these  terrible  cavaliers  may  have  been  due  to  the  grim  stories 
my  nurse  used  to  tell  me  of  the  days  when  the  Blues  were  hooted 
at  by  the  mob  as  the  '  Piccadilly  Butchers*- — when  they  sabred  the 
Great  Unwashed  in  front  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  house  ^the  Ba- 
roness Burdett  Coutts,  bless  h^r  charitable  heart !  lives  there  now), 
and  thwacked  the  multitude  with  the  Hat  of  their  swords  at  the 
funeral  of  Queen  Caroline.  At  aH  events  I  feai'ed  the  Blues.  *  In- 
juns,' according  to  Artomns  Waj'd,  '  is  pison  :*  the  eflect  prmlneed 
on  my  senses  in  youth  by  the  Blues  more  nearly  resembled  the 
action  ascribed  to  the  upas-tree.  They  filled  me  with  a  deadly  fas- 
cination- The  aspect  of  a  subaltern  in  the  foot  regiments  of  the 
Household  Brigade  I  was  ablo  to  support  with  tolerable  etjuanimity; 
and  I  never,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  fainted  away  at  beholding  an 
officer  in  the  First  or  Second  Life-guards,  even  iu  the  fullest  offl 

*  figs  ;'  but  come  to  the  Blues,  and  the  case  was  altered.     Madam, 
I  regarded  those  wamors  with  sensations  in  which  deep  reverence 
and  enthusiastic  admiration  were  mingled  with  unutterable  conster-  ■ 
nation.     I  shivered  and  '  felt  bad'  when  I  encountered  an  officer  in  ™ 
that  distinguished  regiment.     He  was  so  tall,  ^o  haughty-looking, 

so  much — physically  and  morally — above  poor  little  me.  Did  you 
never,  my  dear,  thus  secretly  regard  your  governess,  or  the  family 
lawyer,  or,  in  particular,  the  dear,  dear  clergyman  when  the  liturgy 
was  over,  and  he,  having  exchauged  his  suqiliee  and  hood  for  a 
Geneva  gown^  came  rustling  and  ci'eaking  up  the  pulpit-stairs »  and, 

,  ere  he  read  out  the  text,  looked  so  angehcally  round  the  chin-ch  and 
up  at  the  sounding-board,  that  you  almost  wonder  that  one  of  Griuling 
Gibbons*B  little  cherubs— say  that  you  went  to  church  at  St,  James's, 
Piccadilly — did  not  lly  to  settle  on  his  head,  or  hang  a  wreath  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  beautifully  carved  in  oak,  round  his  precious  neck? 
Yet  as  you  admired  you  feared  him.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern your  inmost  thoughts — to  know  all  about  yon ;  that  there  was 

'ft  letter  left  for  you  at  the  circulating  library  last  Friday ^ — a  letter 
which  yom*  mamma  never  saw ;  that  yon  had  at  that  moment  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  almond-rock  in  your  pocket,  wrapped  up  in  a 
{moment  o{  iho  Fa  mil  tj  Herald  :  that  yon  had  commenced  to  sack 
those  comfits  before  the  second  lesson,  and  intended  to  finish  them , 
comfortably  durhig  the  sermon. 

So,  two  thousand  years  ago,  haply,  might  some  humble  Bomim 

•  pleb' — some  harmless  poet,  who  hung  about  the  ihtrmu'  in  the  i 
hope  of  getting  a  smile  and  an  invitation  to  supper  fi'om  an  affiJatoj 
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patrician — some  poor  creature  of  a  scribe,  who  scraped  up  his  living 
by  grsTing  epigrams  on  his  waxen  tablets,  have  *  felt  bad/  even  to  the 
thongs  of  his  sandals,  when  he  met,  thundering  along  the  Via  Trium- 
phalis,  a  centurion  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards.  It  mnst  be  owned  that 
our  Bines  are  not  privileged  to  sell  the  Empire  to  the  highest  bidder. 
They  are  not  even — ^poor  fellows ! — allowed  to  buy  and  sell  their 
own  commissions.     This  is  not  a  digression. 

There  have  been  seasons  when  the  spectacle  even  of  a  private  in 
the  Household  Cavalry  talking  to  a  nurserymaid  in  Eensington-gar- 
dens,  or  swishing  his  off-spur  with  his  riding-whip — why  do  cavalry 
soldiers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  use  whips  when  they  ride,  always 
carry  thosofrustra  when  they  are  on  foot  ? — has  made  my  teeth 
chatter  in  my  head ;  but  a  gentleman  in  the  Blues,  bearing  her 
]iajesty*a  commission  !  Let  me  draw  a  veil  over  the  picture  of  pu- 
sillanimity which  I  then  presented.  The  inefiiEtble  Entity  used,  ere 
I  had  seen  the  elephant,  to  terrify  me  as  direly  as  the  spectre  of 
the  Commendatore  frightened  Don  Juan*s  valet.  Leporello,  you 
will  remember,  got  underneath  the  table  (just  as  Mrs.  Bancroft  is 
accustomed  to  do  «o  cleverly  in  Caste)  when  the  phantom  statue 
came  clumping — can't  you  hear  the  clang  of  his  horrible  stone  boots 
now? — into  the  supper-room;  but  there  is  no  table  beneath  which 
you  can  crouch,  say,  in  the  Mall  of  St.  James's  Park,  when  her 
Majesty,  attended  by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  and  an  escort  of  the 
Blues,  goes  by  on  her  way  to  open  the  session  of  Parliament — used 
^  go  hy,  I  should  say,  perhaps. 

I  have  seen  him  thus — our  splendid  and  valiant  Captain  Her- 
cules Lambswool — in  attendance  on  his  royal  Mistress  in  the  good 
old  times,  ere  Shillibeer  and  the  directors  of  the  Necropolis  Company 
became  the  chief  gentlemen-ushers  and  masters  of  the  revels  at  the 
Court  of  Eugland.  I  have  seen  the  captain  riding  by  the  carriage- 
window  of  Royalty,  and  I  have  trembled.  Gigantic  yet  serene,  puissant 
yet  languid,  beautiful,  august,  and  terrible,  yet  *  mild  as  the  moon- 
beams.' Look  at  his  helmet;  sure,  no  one  save  with  the  eye  of 
Mars,  to  threaten  or  conmiand,  and  the  front  of  Jove  himself,  could 
presume  to  don  that  shining  casque,  ^vith  its  towering  plume  of 
blood-red  horsehair.  Look  at  those  flashing  bunches  of  bullion  on 
bis  shoulders — Lambswool  was  in  the  Blues  ere  the  vile  Prussian 
tunic  came  in  and  epaulettes  were  abolished.  Regard  that  glitter- 
ing cuirass,  and  ponder  on  the  undaunted  heart  which  must  be 
throbbing  beneath.  I  entreat  you  to  survey,  finally,  his  sumptuous 
•sash  of  mingled  gold  and  crimson  strands ;  the  emblazoned  hous- 
ings of  that  sable  charger,  which  neighs  and  paws  and  prances, 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  I  will  be  bound,  to  ciy  among  the 
captains  *Ha,  ha!'  Then,  look  at  the  sheepskin  adornments 
to  the  saddle;  his  gleaming  gaimtlets  —  gauntlets,  being  pipe- 
clayed, don't  gleam,  by  the  way ;  still,  it  is  as  well  not  to  lose  a 
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chance  of  iBToking  alliteration's  artful  aid — ^and,  in  partictdar,  I  ad- 
jarej  I  implore  you  to  look  upon  kis  boota — Boots  whose  blackness  U 
the  Ethiop  might  envy ;  for  I  suppose  that  black  men  think  the  ™ 
most  ebonised  niggers  the  handsomest ;  boots,  to  give  a  suparlative 
polish  to  which  might  liave  diiven  Wan-en  to  dcspab,  and  caused 
drops  of  emulative  anguish  to  distil  from  the  souls  of  Day  and  Mar- 
tin.    Can  yon  not  see,  have  you  not  seen,  Captain  Lambswool,  or 
the  contemporary  types  of  the  Lambswool  race,  under  these  gorgeous 
but  somewhat  overpowering  circumstances  ?     /  have  beheld  him 
many  a  time  and  oft ;  and  my  heart,  shivering  with  admiring  awe, 
has    descended  into  my  civilian  bluchers.      Suppose  the    tembl© 
being  were  to  make  a  cut  at  me  with  his  shining  sabre  !     It  might 
be  only  in  fun,  you  know — -the  voting  giants  mnst  have  their  sports, 
and  then-  favourite  pastime  at  present  is,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
Polo — but  what,  I  sliould  like  to  loiow,  are  likely  to  be  th*e  feelings 
of  a  fly  when  the  giant  Ilurlothromho's  son  and  heir  *  plays*  with 
Mm ;  and  what  shoold  I  do,  cloven  fi'om  the  crown  to  the  chaps  by 
^ne  swashing  blow  from  the  Excalibnr  brandished  by  Captain  Lambs- 
wool  ?     Suppose  he  were  to  ride  me  down,  where  should  I  be  ? 
Where  ?  Why,  mashed  under  the  hoofs  of  the  ternble  black  charger 
with  the  flowing  mane  and  tail,  and  the  continually  foaming  bit.    I 
should  be  iyiug  trampled,  squelched,  and  bleeding  in  the  dust  of  the 
Mall ;  while,  in  the  remote  distance,  Captain  Hercules  Lambswool 
.still  urged  on  his  wild  career  as  nipitHy,  at  least,  as  the  sober  p«ci 
of  the  eight  cream-coloured  Hanoverians  which  drag — ^which  used 
to  tirag,  I  mean — the  state  coach  would  pemnt  him  to  m^ge  it.  And 
yet,  at  the  very  period  when  I  was  nnable  to  look  upon  Captain  ^ 
Lambswool  without  shaking,  I  happened  to  be^ — having  recently  ro-H 
turned  from  Paris — on  intimate  terms  with  a  live  sous-lienteoant  in 
the  Cent  Gardes,     This  afliible  Colossus,  wlio  far  exceeded  six  feet 
in  stature,  but  who  was  somewhat  weak  at  the  knees,  would  abso-« 
lutely  permit  me  to  treat  him  to  absinthe  and  three-sous  cigars  at" 
the  Cafe  de  Helder.     Fancy  such  a  liberty  being  taken  by  a  civilian 
^tith  Captain  Lambswool !     Ho  wonld  have  annihilated  the  *  cad/JH 
as  crazy  Edward  Irving  threatened  to  annihilate  the  pew-opener,      ™ 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  in  my  mind  but  that  Captain  Hercules 
was  as  terrible-looking  in  plain  clothes — '  mufti*  is,  I  believe,  th€ 
correct  term  for  civilian  garments  with  gentlemen  of  bis  professioB 
-^as  he  was  in  full  uniform,  or  m  his  splendid  undress  military  garb  j 
the  blue  frock  with  the  abimdant  frogs  and  braiding ;  the  foragc-caj 
with  the  gold  laudband,  and  the  white  watst-belt,  \iith  the  sabre  clat 
tering  at  his  spurred  heels.  He  was  the  heaviest  of  heavy  *  swells/ 
and  consequently  fearful  to  look  upon,  in  his  Poole*made  snrtoiit^ — 
Smalpagc  had  not  come  to  the  front  in  those  days — with  a  rose  in 
his  bntton-hole,  an  *  all-round'  collar,  and  his  wide  check  trousers 
with  a  broad  stripe  down  each  outside  seam.      I  saw  him  once  m  ft 
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*  Xi>ah'fi  Ark  coat' — a  long,  straight-skirted  gaberdine,  reacliing  well- 
ni  ^  to  the  heels,   and  which  was  popular  for  a  brief  period 

a  I  time  of  the  battle  of  Inkerraann.     In  that  coat  he  looked 

Uke  Shem^ — if  you  can  imagine  Shem  with  a  long  tawny  moustache 
and  Lis  Lair  parted  down  the  middle.  He  would  wear  a  shooting- 
sait  sometimes,  rough  and  hairy,  like  a  Scotch  terrier's  coat,  and 
witli  buttons  as  large  as  cheeseplates.  In  evening  dress  even — the 
costame  which  in  most  cases  ohliteratea  a  man's  individuality  for 
tlie  noncet  and  places  a  duke  on  the  same  level  with  a  waiter — 
Irfttabswool  was  simply  appalling.  At  balls  he  usually  took  np  the 
posilian  of  a  *  wall-flower/  He  was  too  tremendous  to  join  in  any- 
tkmg  less  heroic  than  that  Dance  of  the  Heroes  which  Katilbach  has 
depicted  in  his  Homer  in  Gnecheyilaudj  and  when  he  leant  against  a 
wall,  calmly  but  superbly  surveying  the  giddy  whirling  crowd,  you 
could  not  help  recalling  that  one  of  his  names  was  Samson,  and 
iwigaring  shudderingly  that  in  a  minute  or  so  he  would  pull  down 
Willis's  Rooms  on  the  heads  of  the  Philistine  host  bodily. 

And  yet  he  was  not.  in  the  main,  half  a  bad  fellow,  for  all  his 
fix  feet  two,  his  big  blonde  moustaches,  and  his  generally  over- 
rtehning  mien*     Let  it  be  first  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  to  all 
mtents  and  purposes  a  *  swell'  of  the  swells*   Poor  Felix  Whitehnrst, 
•fco  is  deiid,  and  was  the  best-abused  man  of  his  time — -I  can't  help 
tmejmg  that  he  was  rather  glad,  poor  fellow,  to  know  that  he  was 
rrttncr  to  a  land  where  there  was  ueiiheT  P(tll  MnU  ijnzftte  nor  Sattir' 
i lev  lew — nsed  to  divide  the  august  race  to  which  Lambswool  be- 
:  d  into  three  species; — Heavy  Swells,  Howling  Swells,  and 
[V  Swells,     The  Duke   of  Dont;  aster — ^e  very  body  knows   himj 
M.  Pellegrini's  portrait — is  a  *  Heavy  Swell/     He  drives  the 
^>..vc-a-week  coach  to  Coldwaltham  in  the  season,  the  Duchess 
sometimes  taking  the  box-seat.     He  owns  a  Scotch  county  and  a 
half :  and  he  owes  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  his  tailor.     If  he  be 
not  the  heaviest  of  swells,  I  should  like  to  know  who  can  lay  claiui 
to  that  proud  appellation.     As  a  type  of  a  Howling  Swell,  I  cannot 
chooae  a  better  specimen  than  Captain  Fitz  Firctly,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Uussars,  who  drives,  hunts,  fishes,  rides  steeplechases,  hacks 
ap  penjiileHS  managers  when  they  open  theatres  with  '  plenty  of  leg' 
in  the  burlesques ;  is  as  well  knoT^Ti  at  Newmarket  as  at  the  Bed- 
ford at  Brighton,  and  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  in  Paris  as  at  the  Junior 
Hmigers'  and  Hangup's   Billiard  Club  in  Pall   Mali.      He  plays 
deeply  ;  his  betting  books,  were  they  all  collected,  woidd  fill  a  shelf 
ftft  long  as  that  devoted,  in  the  Museum  Reading-Room,  to  the  Pan- 
Uiean  Litteraire ;  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with  several  distinguished 
prisefigbtere  ;  in  the  days  of  public  executions  at  the  Old  Badey  he 
ins  always  ready  to  make  one  to  hire  the  first-floor  front  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  tavera ;  he  has  been  twice  summoned  for  cock- 
figLtiDg ;  it  required  all  the  influence  of  Lis  uncle,  the  bishop,  to 
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dissuade  the  Bumblesliire  magistTate  from  Bending  him  to  the  tread< 
mill  for  beating  the  county  conatahulary  at  a  race-meeting ;  he  pays 
— at  least  he  owes — for  all  Miss  Fillybuster's  png-dogs^  sealskin 
Jackets,  diamond  bracelets,  and  piebald  ponies ;  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  *  Kum.  Pam.  Pa*'  As  for  the  Shady  Swell,  ho  can  be  v 
easily  and  briefly  defined.  He  is  Captain  Otssidew  (once  a  capi 
always  a  captain) ;  but  his  commission  was  sold,  and  the  pr 
*  melted*  long  ago — late  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Hussars.  You  maf 
see  him  awaggeiing  down  the  Burlington  Arcade  arm-in-arm  ^^^th 
Major  Cockshy,  late  of  the  Yenezuelaii  Ca^adores,  and  Fred  Frisker- 
till,  late  manager  of  the  Royal  Deficit  Bank  Limited.  This  is  he, 
in  Bmirched  buckskin  gloves — what  a  bill  he  bad  once  at  Lndlam's! 
— ^with  patched  boots,  and  an  electro-gtlt  horse- shoe  pin  in  his 
frayed  scarf,  sucldng  the  butt  of  a  cheap  cigar,  and  ogling  the 
girls  in  the  bonnet-shops.  This  is  he,  in  a  shabby  straw  hat  and 
a  reefer  jacket,  white  at  the  scams,  and  with  a  battered  tclesa 
under  his  arm,  loafing  on  the  pier  at  Ryde  in  the  yachting  seaeoi 
and  pretending  that  he  is  looking  out  for  Jack  Galesby,  of  the 
dromeda.  That  may  be ;  but  Jack,  otherwise  the  Right  IIodoi 
able  Yiscouiit  Galesby,  is  certainly  not  looking  out  for  Capi 
Ossidew,  late  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Hussai^s  ;  and  did  he  catch  sigl 
of  that  scapegrace  would  give  him  the  cut  dii'ect.  The  Shady  Bw< 
is  very  well  known  in  west-end  bill -discounters'  dens,  and  in  tl 
board-rooms  of  bubble  companies.  He  always  cames  a  i>a€k 
cards  and  a  set  of  dice  in  his  tm%"elling-bag ;  he  shuts  his  eyes, 
pulls  up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  when  a  cab  bears  him  past  T: 
mer's  Hotel,  lest  William  the  waiter,  of  whom  ho  has  borrowi 
enough  money  to  set  that  poor  fellow  up  in  the  greengrocery 
should  espy  him ;  and  in  sporting  circles  there  runs  a  rumour  thi 
not  later  than  last  July,  and  at  Diddlesbmy  races.  Captain  Osside 
late  of  the  Twenty-lbnrth  Hussars,  w*as  ducked  as  a  '  ^Yelcher/ 

My  own  belief  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  three  types  of  swelldi 
just  enumerated,  there  is  another,  the  Awful  Swell — the  Lambswi 
Swell,  in  fine.      Of  sbadrness  there  was  not  in  bis  character  oi 
iota ;  but  he  was  a  Httle  too  dissipated  to  be  styled,  with  strict  p 
priety,  'Heavy.*   The  modem  Heavy  Swell  goes  in  early  for  politi 
and  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  vrnies  letters  to  the  papers  al 
the  Game  Laws  and  the  Incidence  of  Taxation,  and  is  sometimes 
member  of  the  School  Board.      He  was  given,  was  Lambswool,  so 
report  said,  to  divers  decidedly  *  tearing*  practices  ;  but,  if  ho 
it  was  always  in  an  awful  manner.     '  He  is  a  wricked,  wicked  yoi 
man,  my  dear,'  old  Lady  Frumpleby  (his  aunt,  indeed)  was  wont 
say    to  her  thi-ee  daughters.       *  But  he  has   charming  msjmi 
mamma,'  Lady  Fanny  Frumpleby  would  plead.     *  He  is  veiy  gi 
looking,*  Lady  Mildred  (a  giddy,  thoughtless  thing)  would  gigg] 
•He  is  so  delightfully  naughty,'  Lady  Eva  would  murmur,  Whi 
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kj  his  wickediiess  ?    Whispers  on  ibc  subject  were  many ;  but  cer- 
ftaintiefl  were  few.      Ho  had  one  of  the  neatest  lurn-outa  in  the  way 
ofadark'greeu  cabriolet,  one  of  the  largest  thoroughbred  cab  horses, 
i&d  one  of  tiie  smallest  tigers,  in  bucliskiiis  and  topboots,  to  hang 
a&btlmid,  ever  beheld;  and  there  is  no  denying  that^  with  the  reins 
m  hs  hand,    and   with  one  of  Carrera's  eighteenpenny  regalias  be- 
tween his  lips,  he  looked  dehghtfully,  but  still  awfully,  wicked.  His 
fttlakin cigar- case ;  his  lapiz-lazuli  fusee-box;  his  betting-book  bound 
k  malachite  ;    the  shawl-pattern  dressing-gown  and  scarlet  morocco 
ippeis  he  wore  in  chambers  ;  the  ragged  l>andie  Dinniont  that  trot- 
td  it  his  heels  ;   the  Chubb -locked  photograph  album  which  reposed 
on  Us  bedroom  table  ;  the  pictui-e  in  t-he  Florentine  frame,  but  closely 
fded  with  a  green-silk  curtain,  which  hung  over  his  bed-head — all 
I  tbingB  were  looked  upon,  somehow,  as  elements  in  his  wicked- 
Give  a  dog  a  bad  name — the  provei'b  is  somewhat  musty. 
^Baisthe  soul  of  honour,  mamma/  his  cousin  and  stanch  ally, 
Isij  Faimy  Frumpleby,  would  cry,   *  Manvals  mjets  of  his  descrip- 
fan  generally  are/  the  old  lady  would  cynically  reply.     Brutus  was 
m  lioiionrable  man  ;   so  was  the  Marechal  de  Eichelieu.     *  How  is 
ittli&thiB  name  never  gets  into  the  papers?'  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite 
W9M  sometimes  charitably  iaqnire.     'It's  always  hushed  up ;  it 
mA  be  hushed  up/  that  truly  Chnstian  woman,  Mrs.  CandouTj 
mid  suggest.  *  He'll  be  found  out  some  day;  that's  one  consolation.' 
Ami  Lady  SneerweU,  and  thus,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  they  are 
tdkaog  about  you  at  this  very  moment-  My  dear  Mrs.  Bountiful,  you 
ifcttlthe  whole  of  this  afternoon  at  homo,  trimming  a  bonnet,  in  sheer 
UlliDeBS  of  heart,  for  yoiu'  housemaid ;  but  Mrs.  Candour  has  told 
Ittif  a  hundred  people  in  Belgravia  that  at  2. BO  p.m.  you  were  seen  at 
ty  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico,  entering  a  first-class  compartment  of  a 
km  boimd  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  the  company  of  young 
Sbonier,  the  son  of  the  %veU-known  milhonaire  manufacturer  ofrohing 
0imk*     My  dear  Mr.  Intiger,  when  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  met  you 
mnoBg  oat  of  Marlborough-street  Police-court  the  other  morning, 
vilither  you  had  gone  to  prosecute  an  extortionate  cabman,  he  rushed 
Iowa  to  the  club  (the  Senior  Thersites)  and  told  MawT\'orm,th0  Satur' 
Ary  Reviewer;  an<l  Blackbile,  the  retired  Q.C;  and  old  Dr.  Bella- 
fkii&fi,  the  late  Grand-Duke  of  Tartarus'  body  -  physician,  that  you 
lad  been  locked  up  all  night  on  a  charge  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
»d  had  got  oil  in  the  morning  (under  the  name  of  Highlow  Jinks,  me- 
fieal  fltodent  I  mth  a  fine  of  forty  shillinf^s.    Some  nice  people  I  knew 
QiMe  circulated  a  report  that  I  had  gone  raving  mad,  and  was  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Douchewell,  at  Isleworth,  until  steps  could  be  taken 
to  {jet  me  into  St.  Luke's.     They  were  not  very  far  from  the  truth 
•4  the  timCt  thene  nice  people,  for  I  had  been  in  excruciating  torture 
fcf  mat  days  with  the  toothache. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lies  told  every  minute 
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in  London  (I  have  tlie  late  Mr.  Babbage'a  authority  for  this)  aboi 
people's  goings-on;  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  post-card  svsi 
the  average  is  said  to  he  rapidly  increasing.     If  you  tell  your  de 
tractors  they  are  Liars,  they  bring  actions  for  libel  against  you. 

Captain  Hercules  Lanibswool  allowcil  the  %Torid  to  lie  its  vi 
hardest — or  to  tell  the  truth;  who  sbaU  say*?  He  continued  to 
solemnly  and  equably  awfiil,  and  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  bei 
dreadfully  wicked.  It  brought  him  a  kind  of  celebrity — shocking, 
you  will,  but  undeniably  sensational.  The  Russian  Princess,  An] 
Conimcna  Doseimoff — her  husband  died  in  the  Caucasus,  in  command 
of  his  regiment ;  but  les  fnauiahes  la Hfjucs  whiskered  that  strych- 
nine administered  by  mistake  in  n.  petit  rcr re  of  Chaiireuse  vertCfhy 
his  fond  spouse,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  premature  decease, 
and  who  was  reported  to  be  the  wickedest  woman  in  Europe — wi 
anxious  to  see  the  Captain,  Sir  Benjamin  avows  that  he  saw  th* 
together  three  Sundays  afterwards  on  the  lawn  of  the  Castle  Ho 
liichmoud.  It  is  very  certain  that  Spancarati,  the  Princess's  ninsi 
master,  secretary,  and  Head  of  the  Poison  Closet  (so  Mrs.  Candi 
hints),  dedicated  his  '  Flowing  Amo'  waltzes  to  *  Monsieur  Her< 
Lamhswool,  Capitaine  aux  Gardes  li  cheval  (Koyal  Horse-gii 
Bine)  de  sa  Majeste,  la  Reinc  d'Angleterre*  Sir  Benjamin  had 
Spancarati  coming  out  of  Lanibswool's  chambers  in  the  Alb 
and  at  4  p.m.  that  day  (teste  Lady  Sneerwell)  the  captain  himj 
was  seen,  in  the  Grand  Avenne  of  Covent-garden  Market,  emerj 
from  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Buck,  the  liorist,  and  beiuing  in  one  bueksJ 
gloved  palm  a  bouquet  pinned  np  in  blue -tissue  paper,  and  as  big 
a  prize  caulitlower.  Lady  Sneerwell  did  not  precisely  hear 
captain  tell  his  coachman  (he  was  in  his  brougham  that  day,  not 
his  cab  nor  in  his  mail-phaeton)  to  drive  to  Eaton-place,  the  ah 
of  the  wicked  countess ;  but  her  ladyship  read  the  dii*ection  in 
eyes. 

Of  course,  one  year,  when  he  dropped  his  subscription  to 
omnibus  box  at  Covent-garden »  and  took  a  stall  at  her  Majesty's  (tl 
burnt-dovvu  one)  instead,  people  said  that  the  reason  for  Ms  secess; 
was  the  migration  (through  a  squabble  with  the  stage -manager) 
Mademoiselle  Gambanuda,  the  famous  danseuifie,  from  Bow-street 
the  Ila^Tiiarket.      Equally,  of  course,  when  Eoger  the  Monk  m 
a  bad  third  instead  of  coming  in  a  triumphant  first  at  Goodw^ 
and  it  was  commonly  known  at  Tatter  sail's  that  Lambswool,  w 
in  bis  calmly  awful  way,  had  backed  the  animal  heavily,  bad  1 
fifteen  thousand  poonds,  people  said  that  he  would  never  pay  a 
thing,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  settling-day  he  would  go  otl^  salm 
fishing  to  Norway.     *  Fellows  who  plunged/  chuckled  little  T 
Sneak,  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Ugly- Mug  Club,  *  must  ex 
spills*      I  always  thought  that   long-legged   conceited  jackanai 
would  come  do^m  a  whopper.'    Tom  had  a  betting  hook  of  his  own ; 
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AZid  he  hedged  so  beautifally  that  he  always  told  you  that  he  '  stood 
on  Telret/  and,  come  what  mi^ht,  stood  to  win  three-himdred-and- 
fifty  pounds  sore  •  all  of  which  did  not  enahle  bim  to  pay  his  last  losses, 
amooDtiiig  to  twenty-seven  pounds  two-aod- sixpence,  on  the  Chester 
Cap*     He  is  at  present  residing  at  Monaco,  and  backs  the  red. 

The  people  at  Tattersaira — in  whose  yard  not  half  so  many  lies 
ftie  told  as  in  what  is  ordinarily  termed  *  good  society' — were,  on  the 
odier  hand,  quite  comfortable  in  their  minds  about  the  nnlueky  backer 
oC  Bo^er  the  Monk.  '  The  capting  s  good  for  more  than  double  of 
whfti  he  put  the  pot  on  for,*  Mr.  Gnmbles,  a  heavy  creditor  on  the 
Goodwood  score,  observed  to  Josh  Smoocher,  an  'Ebrew  Jew,  who 
coee  kept  a  hazard  bank,  of  the  kind  known  as  a  *  Silver  Hell/  at 
«  oofiee-shop  in  a  back-slum  of  Soho,  hni  who  now  runs  horses  and 
is  thinking  some  day  of  going  into  Parliament.  *Good!'  echoed 
Mr.  Smooch er.  *  He's  good  for  forty  thou.  He  ain't  got  a  inch  o' 
fochinent  on  his  esthates  ;  and  he's  bound  to  come  in  to  a  lot  more 
vhen  the  old  lady  dies.  Bet!»idcs  he  don't  sthpend  eigiit  'imderd  a 
rmr  on  himself,  and  he*s  awful  honourable'  Strange,  that  in  one 
puikiilar  at  least.  Lady  Fanny  Frumpleby,  that  haughty  beauty, 
ind  Mr*  Jehosbaphat  Smoocher,  the  betting  man,  should  be  of  one 
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The  captain  paid;  and,  oddly  enough,  did  go  salmon-fiahing  to 
Sonray  immediately  afterwards.  Then  people  said,  of  com-se,  that 
kvis  fearfuDy  shaken  by  his  losses — that  he  was  *  dipped/  heavily 
'ipped/  my  dear,  and  was  mortgagin'g  his  patrimony  right  and  left. 
fwpiloTif  of  the  Coldstreams — Chai*ley,  otherwise  *Baby,'  Papil- 
ko,  one  of  the  best-natured  fellows  about  town— remarked  to  Lord 
McCmw^  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  as  the  two  stood  together  in  the 
celebrated  bow-window  which  overlooks  Pall  Mall,  that  he  had  heard 
jjoor  old  Lamb  was  *  short' — which  is  Guardsuninesque  for  that 
rlrich  civilians  term  being  *  bard  up' — and  that,  although  he  didn't, 
IS  a  role,  like  fellows  in  the  Blues,  he  should  be  glad  to  lend  the 
old  fellow  a  '  thou'  if  he  wanted  it.  Lord  McCraw  concuned  with 
Intii^  judiciously  adding  that  Lambswool  had  '  fairish  expaictancies/ 

Lamhsw^oors  aunt  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  surfeit  of  green  tea, 
kj^te  of  chloml,  pate  de  foie  gras,  and  advanced  ritmilism  at  St, 
C^us-on-Sea.  She  was  the  *  old  lady'  so  touchingly  alluded  to  by 
Ml.  Jehoshaphat  Smoocher  in  Tattersall*s  yard.  Lambswool  had  been 
italthy  enough  before ;  his  father,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
Yorkshire  thanes,  who  had  held  their  own  for  many  generations  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Conqueror,  and  wore,  indeed,  both  astonished 
ttd  indignant  at  the  impudence  of  the  Norman  invader  in  coming 
OTOT  at  all- — Lambswool's  papa,  I  say,  a  valiant  Waterloo  officer 
lad  KX,B-,  had  left  our  Hercules,  his  oidy  sou,  a  fair  rent-roll, 
fcwn  which — -that  disastrous  business  of  Roger  the  Monk  notwith- 
fliiiduig — no  anippings  or  clippings  had  been  made  to  make  mort- 
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gage-deeds  withaL  Lambswoors  aunt,  his  fatLer*s  sister,  wag  the 
enormousiT  rich  Mrs.  Hnyfjhens,  chief  (albeit  dormant)  partner 
the  gi'eat  Amsterdam  house  of  Huygheng,  Vanderboom,  and  T 
Dam — that  historical  firm  which  has  made  so  many  millions  by  dei 
ings  in  Dutch  cheeses,  European  loans,  qiiieksUver  mines,  Curasao? 
niggers,  Dutch  dolls,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles.  It  is  im- 
necessary  to  particularise  the  precise  augmentation  of  fortune  ac- 
cruing to  Captain  Lambswool  by  the  decease  of  his  x\nglo-Bata'riaii 
relative.  Let  it  suffice  to  report  verbatim  a  remark  soon  after- 
wards made  bj  Mr.  Gumble,  meeting  Mr.  Jehoshaphat  Smoocher»  one 
sunny  settling-day — Roger  the  Monk  had  come  in  first  somewhere 
or  another— that  *  the  old  girl  had  cut  up  very  beefy,  and  had  I 
the  eapting  a  pot  of  money ;'  to  which  Mr.  Smoocher  replied  thi 
he  wished  he  had  half  his  (the  captain's)  complaint ;  and  that 
if  he  thought  of  getting  marriodj  and  wanted  any  tliamonds,  he  ( 
Smoocher)  knew^  a  party  who  could  accommodate  him  in  a  brace 
shakes. 

Words  of  wisdom  were  these  uttered  by  the  wary  betting  m- 
albeit  couched  in  words  which  Dr,  Latham  might  scniple  ab< 
admitting    into  his  dictionaij.     It  happened  that  the  captain, 
very  few  months  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Huyghens,   did  begin 
think  about  getting  marrietl,  and  that  although  the  bounteous 
lady  left  him  plenty  of  jewelry,  he  wanted  more  diamonds.    It  mi 
be  regarded,  I  suppose,  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence  for  the 
fit  of  the  Bond-street  jewellers,  that  brides  expectant    are    ne 
satisfied  with  the  trinkets  of  their  great- grandmothers.     Wer© 
otherwise,  how  would  the  Bond-street  jewellers  live — to  say  not' 
of  then'  acquiring  gigantic  foi-tunos,   and   purchasing  magnifii 
estates  in  the  Midland  counties — I  should  like  to  know  ? 

Captain  Lambswool  made  a  distinguished  although  not  an 
tocratic  match.     Ho  married  Georgiana,   eldest  daughter  of 
Trolley,  M.P,,  that  famous  and  wealthy  engineer  and  contractors 
whom  modem  civilisation  is  indebted  for  the  Squantlerbury  and 
visham  branch  of  the  Grand  Tnmk  Bailway  from  BasinghaU-str< 
to  Babylon.     It  has  been  calculated  by  an  eminent  statistician  t 
nine  hnndred  and  seven    beneficed  clergymen   were   serionsly 
volved ;    that  fomiecn  hundred  and  twelve   endows,    with   a  s" 
independence,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  compelled  to   let 
lodgings  or  to  take  in  washiiig ;  that  four  hundred  and  fifty-tl 
retired  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  forced  to  sell  their 
pay ;  that  two  thousand  highly* accomplished  young  ladies  w( 
to  go  out  as  governesses ;  and  that  ten  per  cent  of  the 
of  sufierers  cut  their  throats,  drowned  themselves  in  the 
Canal,  or  became  inmates  of  Hanwell  and  Colney-Hatch  Lui 
Asylums,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  Sqiianderbnry  and  Lavishi 
branch  of  the  Babylon  and  Basinghall-street  line,  in  which 
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were  original  shareholders.  Giyilisation,  I  need  scarcely  say,  bene- 
fited splendidly  by  the  undertaking,  as  it  has  likewise  done  by  the 
Atchinese  Irrigation  Works,  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  Oasis  Com- 
pany, the  Sea-Coast  of  Bohemia  Breakwater  and  Lighthouse  Com- 
pany, the  Wandsworth  Pond  Whalefishing  Adventure,  and  the 
Association  for  erecting  Grand  Hotels  at  Samarcand,  East  Grin- 
stead,  and  Pnlo-Penang.  In  all  of  these  undertakings  Mr.  Trolley, 
M.P.,  had  a  share,  and  from  each  he  withdrew  a  very  comfortable 
nomber  of  thousands  of  pounds — the  original  shareholders  being, 
like  Lord  Ullin  in  the  bcdlad,  'left  lamenting.'  It  is  fitting,  nay, 
ineTitable,  that  the  few  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  Let  it  be  your  constant  endeavour,  my  Young  Friend,  to  find 
yoorself  in  the  majority. 

I  deeply  regret  to  record  that  the  union  of  Captain  Lambswool 
— ^he  sold  out  on  his  marriage,  but  courtesy  will  continue  to  give 
him  his  military  title — with  Miss  Trolley  was  not  a  happy  one.     It 
cannot  precisely  be  said  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  began  to 
quarrel  almost  as  soon  as  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  because  it 
takes  two  parties  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  Lambswool  was  the  most 
placable  and  indulgent  of  husbands;  still,  it  seems  undeniable  that  ere 
the  honeymoon  was  over,  Mrs.  Lambswool  had  been  thrice  in  hys- 
ioies ;  and  before  they  had  been  married  six  months.  Sir  Benjamin 
Bifikbito  was  ready  to  make  an  affidavit  that  Mrs.  L.  had  thrown  a 
ktenp  at  her  lord  in  a  private  room  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris ; 
tod  that  in  the  brougham  which  was  conveying  the  happy  pair  to 
the  Duchess  of  Diachylon*s  ball,  in  the  season  of  18 — ,  the  adored 
one  of  Lambswoors  heart  had  twisted  her  jewelled  fingers  in  his 
white  neckcloth  and  manifested  a  burning  desire  to  choke  him;  and 
that  Lambswool  had  privately  and  mysteriously  asked  Mr.  Buddie- 
combe,  of  Bolus  and  Bubblecombe,  the  eminent  chemists  and  drug- 
gists of  South  Kensington,  whether  a  tall  lady  dressed  in  black  and 
dosely  veiled  had  been  purchasing  any  of  Batley's  Solution  of  Opium 
at  their  establishment  lately.     As  for  Lady  Sneerwell,  she  went 
about  town  with  a  circumstantial  and  detailed  account  of  Mrs.  Lambs- 
wool, at  11.30  one  night,  after  a  dinner-party  which  her  husband 
Had  given  in  honour  of  the  appointment  of  his  friend,  Sir  Xerxes 
Timmins,  K.C.B.,to  the  Governorship  of  the  Cruel  Islands,  putting 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  packing  up  her  jewelry,  a  Maltese 
lace  veU,  and  two  Dresden  china  pug-dogs  in  a  sealskin  bag,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  going  home  to  her  mother. 

For  a  wonder,  the  backbiters  were  this  time  not  wholly  drawing 
on  imagination  for  their  facts.  I  discard  the  Batlcy's  Solution  of 
Opinm  story,  but  as  for  the  rest  I  gravely  fear  that  the  bill  of  in- 
dictment must  be  a  true  one.  There  had  been  fearful  goings-on  at 
the  gorgeous  mansion  in  Bucephalus-gardens,  S.W.,  where  the 
Lambswools  resided.     Dark  rumours  were  current  among  the  ser- 
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vants  as  to  master* s  *  canyings-on/  bat  what  lie  carried  and  how 
h£5  earned  it  nobody  seemed  precisely  to  know.  SUU  it  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  he  was  wickeder  than  ever,  and  that  Mrs.  Lambs- 
wool  was  a  'snfFeriug  angel.*  I  have  known  a  good  many  snflfering 
angels  in  my  time.  One  of  them  bit  me  in  the  hand  rather  badJj; 
but  then  she  was  an  angel  %vith  very  highly -strung  nerves^  and  could 
not  bear  the  least  excitement. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  a  judicial  separation ;  and  the  general 
conduct  of  Lambswool  (the  minutest  details  of  his  private  life  were 
not  spared,  I  can  assure  yon)  formed  the  text  for  a  good  many  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  description  knoifVia  as  *  spicy'  in  the  penny  papers. 
He  went  abroad  after  the  termination  of  that  ugly  business  in  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  JIatmnonial  Causes,  and  Lady  Sneerwell,  Mrs. 
Candour,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  and  the  rest  are  imanimous  in 
stating  that  the  Captain  (who  has  of  course  sold  out  from  the  Blues) 
is  living  at  Damascus,  where  he  dresses  a  la  Turque,  and  enter- 
tains a  whole  seraglio  full  of  moon-faced  hoiiris-  Is  it  aU  true,  I 
wonder,  or  a  lie  ?  Qukn  sahc  !  I  ani  yet  constrained  to  remem- 
ber that  when  the  Reverend  Neponiucene  Chrysostom,  so  long  the 
deservedly  popular  incumbent  of  St.  Philidor'the-Martjn:,  South  AI- 
bertopoHs,  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  being  appointed  to  th 
Missionary  Bishopric  of  the  Cruel  Islands,  he  dwelt  with  affectionat! 
eloquence  on  the  long  and  valuable  senices  rendered  to  him  as  a  laj 
helper  in  paiish  work  by  Captain  Lambswool.  He  knew,  he  said,  for  \ 
certainty,  that  the  Captain  habitually  gave  away  at  least  half  of  hij 
income  in  charity,  and  that  nearly  every  moment  he  could  spa 
from  his  mihtary  duties  was  devoteJ  to  the  sedulous  discharge 
his  laboin's  as  a  district  visitor.  But  Lady  Sneerwell,  Mrs,  Ca 
doiirj  Sii'  Benjamin  Backbite,  and  the  rest  were  not  to  be  convince 
against  their  will,  and,  as  regards  that  poor  dear  Captain  Lambi 
wool's  wickedness,  are  of  the  same  opinion  still. 


THE  TWO  INQUESTS 
In  Two  Pakts 

PART  I. 

*  COMING  E\^NTS  CAST  THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE.' 

CHAPTBB  I.   FiBST  IMPEESSIONS. 

It  was  in  the  late  autumn  (October  1845)  that  I  came  to  my 
new  home  at  Overton.  Our  house  was  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  ;  and  I  wondered,  on  arriving,  that  my  husband,  as  doctor  of 
the  union,  and  having,  as  he  had  told  me,  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
nefighbonrhood,  should  have  selected  so  lonely  a  spot  for  his  dwell- 
ing-place. Overton  was  a  second-rate  town,  with  no  particular  manu- 
fiustore,  and  an  absence  of  life  or  movement,  except  on  Friday,  the 
only  stirring  day  of  the  week,  when  the  stock  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bomrhood  congregated  at  the  Bull  Inn  to  discuss  market  prices  and 
the  weather ;  whilst  the  lowing  of  oxen,  bleating  of  sheep,  and  grunt- 
ing of  pigs  broke  the  silence  of  the  usually  dull  and  deserted  mar- 
ket-place. 

There  was  little  to  interest  the  eye  or  ear  in  Overton :  ill-paved, 
ill-lighted,  with  shabby  shops,  and  an  air  of  decay  about  the  houses 
and  of  languor  about  the  inhabitants  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
strike  a  stranger  passing  through  the  town,  and,  of  course,  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  me,  looking  upon  it  as  my  home. 

I  had  met  my  husband  at  a  long  distance  from  Overton,  at  a  sea- 
side wateriug-place,  full  of  gaiety  and  life,  where  he  had  been  spend- 
ing his  brief  summer  holidays  ;  and  we  had  been  thrown  together 
as  people  generally  are  in  those  places — meeting  on  the  beach  in 
4e  morning,  riding  on  the  downs  in  the  afternoon,  and  dancing  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  evening.  In  less  than  two  months  after 
OQT  first  acquaintance  I  had  become  Dr.  Connor^s  wife. 

I  shall  not  mention  any  circumstances  connected  with  my  own 
^niily,  as  they  are  unimportant  in  their  bearing  upon  my  dark  story. 
Iliis  only  I  shall  state,  that  my  marriage  was  looked  on  coldly  by 
^y  nearest  relations  ;  and  that  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  led  me  to 
^op  all  correspondence  with  them,  and  to  determine  to  rely  for  my 
sources  of  happiness  on  my  husband  and  home. 

Let  me  recall  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Overton,  after  three 

Hpy  weeks  on  the  Continent.     It  was  in  the  thickening  twilight 

^^  an  October  evening  that  my  husband  handed  me  out  of  the  train 

it  the  Overton  station ;  a  man-servant  was  waiting  for  us  on  the 
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platform,  and  at  the  first  glimpse  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  dis- 
like  and  depression,  arising  from  tlie  anxious  look  that  be  fixed  upon 
me,  and  as  I  turned  to  avoid  his  gaze  I  found  that  my  hushand  waa 
also  regarding  me  with  a  strange  look  of  inquiry. 

'You  have  not  returned  Simon's  greeting/  said  he  ;  *  he  is  an 
old  and  trustworthy  servant,  and  wiU  do  his  hest  to  please  his  young 
mistress-' 

The  man  gave  a  wintry  smile,  that  only  seemed  to  make  his  face 
more  inscnitahle,  and  turned  away  to  collect  my  boxes,  which  were 
BOon  packed  upon  the  jangling  fly,  Simon  mounted  the  hox  by  the 
driver,  and  we  were  jolted  down  the  moddy  road  and  over  the  rough 
streets  of  Overton,  A  sharp  turn  brought  us  into  the  market-place, 
now  lighted  by  a  few  dim  oil  lamps.  The  creaking  signs  of  the  two 
inns  kept  up  a  dismal  duet  in  the  foggy  evening  air, 

A  larger  and  brighter  lamp  was  burning  before  the  only  respect- 
able and  cheerful-looking  house  in  the  market-place,  A  smartly- 
painted  door  and  six  oppor  windows  led  me  to  think  that  this  most 
bo  our  house,  and  I  turned  to  my  husband  to  ask  him  if  it  was  so. 

*  No,'  said  he;  '  our  bouse  is  not  exactly  in  Overton,  but  stands 
about  half  a  mUe  ofl*  on  the  Ambledon-road  ;  this  is  Lawyer  Pig- 
gott*s,  one  of  oor  magnates  in  this  small  place.* 

The  %  rattled  on,  leaving  the  better  streets  and  coming  into  a 
region  of  squalid  cottages,  interrupted  by  spaces  of  ill-cultivated  gar- 
den-ground. 

Soon  the  cottages  ceased  altogether,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther  we  pulled  up  before  a  tall  brick  house,  with  iron  rail- 
ings on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  flight  of  stone  steps  op  to  the  door. 
The  windows  were  dark,  and  no  light  of  welcome  brightened  the  as- 
pect of  this  place,  Simon  got  down  and  rang  nolently  at  the  bell, 
and  my  husband  looked  annoyed  at  the  tardiness  of  the  woman, 
who  at  length  opened  it. 

*  Didn't  yon  get  mj  letter,  Mrs.  Jndson?'  he  asked  angrily,  as, 
wo  entered  the  passage. 

^  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  woman,  curtsying,  and,  as  I  thought,  loot 
ing  at  me  narrowly  from  head  to  foot ;   '  everything  is  ready  f< 
Mrs.  Connor-' 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  laid  a  particular  emphasis  on  my  name. 
She  held  a  candle  in  her  hand  inviting  me  to  follow  her  np-stairs, 
whilflt  my  husband  opened  the  door  of  a  well-lighted  parlour,  in  w^hich 
I  could  see  that  the  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner,  I  followed  Mrs.  Jud- 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  much  happier  am 
brighter  it  was  inside  than  I  bad  been  led  to  expect  from  the  ex* 
terior. 

There  were  two  windows  in  the  bedroom,  and  on  raising  the 
blind  I  found  that  they  looked  on  the  long  garden  at  the  back  of  tlia 
bouse. 
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*  TUs  is  a  bach  room,  ma'am/  said  th©  woman,  '  but  master  or- 
K  to  be  prepared  ;  and  indeed  at  tbis  time  of  the  year  it*8  far 

I  pleasimt  than  the  front  one,  and  I  may  say  that  nearly  all  the 
best  Uiing  rooms  look  this  way.' 

*  It  can't  be  a  very  large  house^'  said  I,  as  I  began  to  take  off 
my  bonnet  and  cloak* 

*  Well,  ma'am,  'tis  larger  than  yon'd  think,  I  daresay ;  and 
tboogh  certainly  'tis  lonely,  'tis  also  very  convenient/ 

fflie  spoke  kindly,  but  did  not  relax  her  scrutiny ;  still  I  thought 
this  tiatural,  so  taking  a  look  round  the  room,  recognising  some 
cagfrnvings  of  pictures  I  had  admired  abroad,  and  nicely  bound  copies 
of  most  of  my  favourite  poets,  I  ran  down-stairs  to  thank  my  hna- 
huid  for  these  little  proofs  of  his  watchful  love. 

I  locked  for  him  in  vain  in  the  lighted  parlour,  and  being  impa- 
tieml  to  tell  him  of  my  delight,  I  crossed  the  passage,  and  pushing 
open  8  door  opposite  the  dining-room,  found  myself  in  what  was  evi- 
loktij  the  dispensary.  This,  too,  was  empty,  but  a  ray  of  light 
bond  its  way  through  an  imperfectly-closed  door  on  the  other  side 
4f  tb0  room ;  I  gently  opened  it,  and  saw  my  husband  standing  with 
In  hftck  towards  me,  looking  into  the  half-open  drawer  of  an  old- 
hAitmed  bureau,  which  appeared  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
NOBu  Within  it  I  caught  a  gUmpse  of  something  white  and  gauzy, 
9m  m  woman*s  veil.  A  strange  thrill  even  then  crept  through  me 
m  I  itood,  not  venturing  to  draw  nearer,  though  my  curiosity  was 
il  ooee  aroused.  It  was  a  narrow  closet-like  room,  with  no  fire- 
plieii ;  and  seemed  by  its  damp  darkness  to  swallow  np  the  rays  of 
lii  caodle  which  stood  by  my  husband^s  side.  He  turned  suddenly 
at  any  dress  rustled  against  the  door,  closed  the  drawer  hastily,  and 
iifiBeed  towards  me  with  an  agitated  and  eager  manner,  uttering 
m  txdanmtion  of  alarm  ;  then  with  a  rapid  change  : 

•Why,  Oeorgie,  how  did  you  find  your  way  into  this  dark  hole  ? 
Cbmey  my  love,'  said  he  kindly,  '  back   into  life  and  warmth  and 
I>octor'8  wives  are  never  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
I  of  the  dispensary  amongst  poisons  and  horrid  instruments.* 

Did  his  voice  tremble  as  he  said  poisons  ?  or  was  it  my  iraagin- 

on  7     It  was  not  until  we  got  back  into  the  light  and  warmth 

that  I  noticed  how  pale  and  wan  my  husband*s  face  had  be- 

I ;  and  the  evening  passed  and  tnrned  into  night  ere  the  troubled 
tqnMdon  faded  out  of  his  dark  melancholy  eyes. 


Chapter  H, 

MBS.  FIG-GOTT. 

Tft8  O'  IS  of  a  young  wife  in  settling  down  in  a  new  home 

iw  dways  .,..-„.-^nt   to  employ  her   thoughts  and  time.     I  had 
ft«refor«s  but  little  leisure  at  first  to  indulge  in  surmises  or  specula- 
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tions  on  many  points,  which  gradnally  began  to  raise  questions 
doiihta  within  me :  now  and  then  indeed— even   during  the  fii 
week— after  our  return  home  I  wondered  whether  my  husband 
position  was  snffieiently  established  to  admit  of  my  being  treated 
an  equal  hy  the    squires'  families    amongst   whom  he    visited 
medical  man. 

No  cards  as  yet  graced  the  china  basin  on  my  writing  -  table. 
I  had  decorated  the  room,  which  I  called  my  drawing  -  room, 
with  the  usual  pride  of  a  young  manied  woman.  The  coloured 
Bohemian  glass,  the  Sevres  inkstand,  the  French  clock,  and  all  the 
pretty  appurtenances  of  a  newly-furnished  apartment,  had  been 
arranged  and  rearranged,  but  as  yet  no  eyes  had  admired  them 
but  my  own.  My  moniing  hours  wero  spent  in  reading,  playing 
over  my  hoshand*s  favourite  songs,  and  settling  my  household  affairs 
with  Mrs,  Jiidson*  In  the  afternoon  I  paced  the  garden,  for  as  y 
I  had  not  smnmoned  up  courage  to  face  the  to^vn  hy  myself.  Mi 
husband  generally  left  home  at  half-past  nine,  and  I  seldom  sa^ 
Mm  again  until  our  dinner  hour  at  six,  though  I  frequently  wait 
for  him  till  seven.  From  this  I  judged  that  his  practice  must 
extensive,  and  that  he  probably  rested  somewhere  in  tho  middle  of 
the  day,  as  I  hardly  deemed  it  possible  for  one  horse  to  take  him 
over  so  many  miles  without  respite ;  but  I  had  a  certain  kind  of 
timidity  which  I  thought  becomiug  in  the  wife  of  a  professional 
man,  and  therefore  never  asked  him  questions  as  to  tho  houses  he 
visited,  hut  accepted  any  little  scraps  of  talk  which  he  vouchsafed 
as  pure  acts  of  grace  on  his  part.  Mingled  with  my  strong  adm 
tion  and  love  I  had  a  curious  feeling  of  hesitation  in  seeking  slW 
light  on  his  past  life  and  associations. 

His  conversation  seldom  turned  upon  every-day  incidents, 
was  rather  drawn  from  the  many  sources  of  information  and  orij 
thought  in  his  own  richly-gifted  mind.  He  frequently  would 
me  papers  of  an  essay-like  Idnd  which  he  had  T^Titten  on  absi 
subjects.  The  evenings  were  always  full  of  pleasant  interco 
though  we  never  seemed  to  enter  that  inner  region  of  confidem 
which  18  the  great  blessedness  of  happy  maiTied  Hfe. 

At  length   one    solitary  card  appeared  in  my  basket*     I  wi 
sitting  alone  as  usual  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  tired 
my  monotonous  employments,  and  counting  the  hours  till  my  h 
band's  retimi,  when  a  ring  at  the  front  door  made  me  start  ne: 
ously ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  beard  the  bell  of  my  own  houi 
since  the  night  of  my  arrival.     At  this  slight  but  unusnal  sound, 
presentiment  that  it  was  the  note  of  warning  of  evil  to  come  rush 
through  my  mind.     I  laid  down  my  work,  and  looked  towards  the 
door  in  anxious  expectation.     I  was  disappointed,  however,  for 
Judson*s  face  alone  appeared  with  a  card  in  her  hand,  which 
handed  to  me;  it  was  black  edged,  with  *  Mrs,  Piggott'  inscrii 
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upon  it*  I  was  too  glad  of  an  opportuDity  of  exchangmg  a  few 
sentences  vnih  Judson,  who  went  throiigli  all  her  duties  with  perfect 
regularity  and  cleanliness,  but  moro  as  if  she  was  moved  hy  clock- 
work than  by  the  instincts  of  a  human  being. 

^Ib  this  the  old  lady,*  I  asked,  *  whom  I  have  seen  at  church 
in  Lawyer  Piggott*s  pew  T 

*  Yes,  ma'am ;  it  is  the  lawyer's  mother.  She's  an  excellent 
Iftdy,  and  I  am  afraid  she's  overwalked  herself  coming  this  distance  ; 
il^8  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  Mrs,  Piggott  so  far  from  home.* 

*  Then  run  after  her,  and  beg  her  to  come  in  and  rest  herself,' 

*  I  don't  think  it'll  be  of  much  use,  raa*am,*  said  Mrs,  Judson  ; 
*  and  she's  too  far  back  by  this  time.' 

I  *  Pray  go  V  I  repeated.     *  I  cannot  hear  the  thoughts  of  this  old 

lady  walking  so  far  without  resting.     I  must  go   myself,*  I  said, 

rising,  *  if  yon  disMke  the  trouble.' 
I  *  It*s  not  the  trouble,  ma'am,'  said  she  quietly ;  '  I'll  do  as  you 

tell  me ;'  and  immediately  ran  down  the  steps  into  the  road. 
^H  I  followed  her,  and  stood  at  the  door  watching  my  first  visitor 
^^Kth  some  curiosity.  She  had  gone  some  paces,  and  was  walking 
^^Kth  the  feeble  gait  of  advanced  years.  She  turned  on  hearing 
^Hotst^eps  behind  her,  and  showed  a  face  of  shrewd  kindliness  ;  her 
^^pir  w-as  very  white,  while  her  eyes  were  dark  and  bright,  which 
'    gftve  her  face  a  very  penetrating  and  keen  expression. 

'  My  mistress  hopes  you'll  wallc  in,  Mrs.  Piggott,'  said  Judson ; 

'she's  sorry  yoo  should  have  walked  so  far,' 

*  My  compliments  to  your  mistress,'  said  the  lawyer's  mother^ — 
mi  her  voice  sounded  vary  distinct  in  the  \\intry  air — '  but  I  should 

fer  receiving  her  at  my  own  house,  and  I'm  not  at  all  too  tired 

walk  home  at  once.     Tell  her,  if  you  please,  I  am  obliged  to  her 

her  politeness,  and  hope  soon  to  see  her/ 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  canght  my  eye,  and  curtsied  with 

the  formality  of  the  old  school,     I  returned  her  greeting,  and  went 

k  to  the  fireside  meditating  on  this  little  incident.     Why  was  it 

i  I  scrupled  to  tell  my  husband  of  this  visit  ?     I  looked  at  the 

and  debated  whether  I  should  leave  it  in  the  card-basket  or  put  it 

my  writing-case*     I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  if  my  husband  saw 

it  he  would  forbid  me  to  return  the  visit.     Ho  had  already  spoken 

of  Lawyer  Piggott  in  a  disparaging  sort  of  way,  and  had  usually 

discouraged  my  going  into  Overton  on  any  pretext,  except  to  church 

on  Sunday, 

Five  o'clock  struck,  and  I  went  up-stairs  to  change  my  dress ; 
before  my  toilet  was  over  I  heard  ray  husband's  voice  in  the  passage. 
I  instantly  reuiembei^ed  I  had  left  the  card  in  the  basket,  and  that 
he  would  see  it  without  any  preface  from  me,  I  listened,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  would  ask  Mrs.  Judson  for  an  explanation  of  it,  and 
lieird  a  whispered  inquiry  and  answer  in  an  equally  low  tone  from 
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her,     I  could  not  discover  if  it  was  a  tone  of  vexation  or  approval! 
but  I  hastilj  fiuiehed  dressiug  and  ran  down  to  my  husband,  det( 
mining  to   express  to  him  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  the  thought 
making  an  acquaintance  at  last. 

He  was  looking  thonghtfuLy  at  the  card  as  I  entered  the  room. 

'Havo  yon  seen  Mrs.  Piggott,  my  dear  ?'  ho  asked  at  once. 

*  I  can  hardly  call  it  seeing  her,  Kobert,  for  she  would  not  c^me 
in.  I  was  very  soiTy  that  she  refused  my  offer  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, though  I  sent  Judson  after  her ;  it  was  so  very  kind  of  her 
to  come  so  far  to  call  on  me»  and  I  hope  youll  let  me  return  her 
visit.  I  like  her  face,'  I  added,  '  and  have  always  wished  to  know 
her  since  I  saw  her  at  chm*ch.' 

He  stEl  stood  lookiog  musingly  at  the  card,  and  presently  said^^ 
in  a  kind  tone  of  voice^  fl 

'  Poor  child  !  It's  natural  you  should  wash  for  a  friend,  and  Vi 
rather  you  had  Mrs.  Piggott  for  one  than  any  one  else  ahont  here/ 

'  Thank  you,  Robert ;  and  you*ll  come  with  me,  won't  yon  ?* 

His  countenance  fell. 

*  No,  Georgie,  I  have  no  time  for  visits  except  those  of  dntjJ^ 
I  have  long  ago  ceased  to  pay  calls,  and  my  presence  will  not  i 
expected  by  Mrs.  Piggott ;  you  will  be  more  welcome  alone. 

He  dropped  the  subject,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  notwithstanding 
his  praise  of  the  lady,  there  was  a  tacit  maderstanding  between  us 
that  enough  had  been  said  about  her. 
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OVERTON  CHirRCHYAKD. 
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It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  Mi's.  Piggott  had  called,  and  I  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  exchanging  a  greeting  with  her  on  Sunday, 
and  was  therefore  proportionately  disappointed  when  an  obstinatel; 
rainy  day  seemed  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  reaching  church 
husband  made  no  tiifference  in  his  prolonged  absences  on  the  Son- 
days;  they  were  evidently  no  rest  days  to  him  ;  audi  had  hinted 
more  than  once  how  much  I  wished  that  he  would  manage  to  accom- 
pany me  at  least  to  one  of  the  services. 

Generally  ho  would  reply  to  any  observation  of  this  sort  with  a 
very  tender  expression,  partaking  almost  of  pity;  would  smooth  my 
hair  with  his  hand,  and  say,  *  Poor  little  woman  !  There  are  many 
ways  of  serving  God  without  going  to  church.  The  duties  of  a  medi- 
cal man  are  not  the  least  among  them,*  With  these  kind  of  excuses 
my  husband  would  silence  me  ibr  the  time ;  indeed,  he  had  a  pecu* 
liar  art  in  tm-ning  from  any  subject  on  which  we  were  likely  to  differ. 
Accordingly,  on  this  particular  Sunday  I  saw  him  depart  soon  after 
breakfast,  and  prepared  to  pass  tho  morning  as  well  as  mj  now-ogii- 
atantly-reeurring  feelings  of  uneasiness  would  allow  me. 
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Lfter  reading  for  a  while,  I  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  noticed  that  the  clouds  were 
iKeddng.  the  rain  falling  less  heavily,  aod  a  struggling  gleam  in  the 
distance  led  me  to  hope  for  a  iino  afteraoon*  I  had  an  unaccount- 
able desire  to  reach  Overton  Church  that  day,  and  long  before  I 
need  have  set  out  for  the  afternoon  service,  I  had  put  on  my  water- 
proof and  was  splashing  along  the  wet  road.  The  streets  of  the 
town  were  more  than  ever  repellent  on  that  November  afternoon.  I 
scarcely  met  a  human  being  as  I  passed  along.  A  few  lads  were 
lOQBgiEig  against  the  iron  railings  of  the  ehorehyard,  who  stared  at 
96  S8  I  came  up  to  them,  and  as  I  passed  into  the  porch  one  of 
them  said  to  me,  *  Church  doors  a'n't  open  ;  bolls  a'n't  begun  yet/ 
I  thanked  him,  and  walked  ronnd  into  the  churchyard,  which  was 
one  of  the  old-fashiooed  kind,  crowded,  neglected,  ill-kept,  and  full 
of  monuments  of  more  than  usual  ugliness.  One  end  seemed  re- 
leired  for  the  poorer  classes,  as  the  graves  were  distinguished  by  no 
headstones.  One  there  was,  however,  which  I  noticed  had  a  plain 
flat  stone  let  into  the  turf,  and  towards  this  I  walked  slowly,  and 

load  the  words : 

♦Amy  Connob,  died  December  ITtb^  1844.* 

This  was  all  that  was  npon  the  stone !  It  must  have  been  eomo 
near  relative  of  my  husband's,  for  I  had  heoi-d  of  no  other  Connors 
in  ibe  neighbourhood.  Why  bad  he  never  mentioned  to  me  her 
baa?  Why  never  even  named  her  to  me?  She  coold  not  have 
been  dead  a  year  when  I  came  to  Overton,  Now  agaio  sprang  up 
in  earnest  desire  to  see  Mrs,  Piggott,  and  learn  from  her  some- 
thing of  my  husband's  former  circumstances ;  everything  as  yet  was 
8Q  Tague  and  shadowy  in  my  own  heart,  that  I  dared  not  examine 
its  growing  doubts.  I  was  but  nineteen,  and  more  inexperienced 
than  women  are  nowadays  at  that  age  ;  had  I  been  wiser  and  oHer 
I  fthoald  have  hesitated  before  I  sought  from  a  stranger  the  elucida- 
tion of  my  perplexity*  "ftTiile  I  stood  still  gazing  at  the  stone,  the 
l>ell8  began  to  chime,  and  stragglers  to  enter  the  churchyard. 

I  resolved  to  wait  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Piggott,  and  then  to  follow 
and  Beat  myself  near  her  in  church,  Bhe  came  at  length,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  tall  gentlemanlike  man,  in  whose  face  I  could  see 
enough  of  the  mother  reflected  to  he  convinced  that  it  was  no  other 
than  her  son,  Lawj^er  Piggott,  of  whom  I  had  aheady  heard*  His 
tyee  seemed  to  take  in  in  an  instant  every  one  in  the  churchyard ; 
ind  I  was  conscious  that  his  look  rested  on  mo  for  a  moment  with 
1  surprised  expression.  Mrs,  Piggott  bowed  to  me,  and  he  raised 
k»  bat,  and  they  passed  into  the  church.  I  followed  up  the  aisle 
vii  entered  the  pew  immediately  behind  them,  which  was  fortun- 
ately tenantless.  I  fear  I  was  far  more  occupied  with  the  lawyer 
4od  his  mother  during  service  than  with  what  was  going  on  around 
tte-    My  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  pelting  of  the  rain 
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against  tbe  windows,  and  the  howling  of  the  windj  which  seemed 
momentarily  to  rise  into  gtenier  violeiice.     I  noticed  Mrs,  PiggotfeJ 
lean  towards  lier  son  and  whisper  somethinoj,  to  which  he  nodded" 
gravely ;  and  when  the  sermon  was  over,  and  we  were  preparing  to 
leave  the  chtirch,  he  came  forward  and  said ; 

*  My  mother  is  anxious  yoii  should  take  shelter  in  our  house, 
Mrs,  Connor,  nntQ  this  storm  is  over/ 

I  was  too  glad  to  accept  the  invitation.  Here  at  once,  I  thought, 
is  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  cnriosity,  I  refosed  the  lawyer  s 
proffered  arm,  and  begged  Mm*  Piggott  to  go  on  with  her  son,  while 
I  followed.  The  cluirch  stood  in  the  market-place,  so  we  had  only 
to  cross  this  to  reach  their  honse.  The  old  lady  took  my  hand  as 
we  entered  the  hall,  and  said  : 

'  Welcome,  Mrs.  Connor;  I  have  wished  much  to  see  you  here.' 
A  broad  staircase  led  ns  up  into  a  long  and  conitbrtable  room, 
which  looked  half  library,  half  dra^ving-room,  and  in  which  traces  of 
the  son's  occupation  were  noticeable.     Mrs.  Piggott  drew  two  arm- 
chairs up  to  the  fire,  and  turning  to  her  son,  said,  with  a  smile  : 

*  I  daresay  Mrs,  Connor  i^ill  excuse  you,  Archie ;   so  if  you  will 
send  us  np  some  tea,  I  will  try  and  keep  her/  turning  kindly  td^ 
me,  '  till  the  storm  is  over,*  ^ 

I  was  won  by  the  kindness  of  the  old  lady,  and  seated  myself  by 
the  fire,  with  a  suppressed  eagerness  on  finding  niyscK  embarked  in 
what  might  prove  a  confidential  conversation  with  Mrs.  Piggott, 

'  I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  you  must  find  it  lonely  ?*  she  said  in 
motherly  tone. 

*  Very  lonely,'  I  replied ;  '  but  I  hope  my  husband  vnR  take  mel 
into  the  country  when  the  weather  is  finer,  for  as  yet  I  hare  see&l 
nothing  of  the  neighbourhood,' 

*  Have  you  no  visitors,  then  ?' 

*  Not  a  single  card  has  been  left  on  me  since  I  came,  exoep 
yours.' 

Mrs.  Piggott  mused  a  little ;  then  : 

*  Has  not  Dr.  Connor  taken  you  to  Car^vithen  Castle,  and  intro- 
duced you  to  his  great  friend.  Lord  Car  wit  hen  ?' 

*  No/  I  rephed.  *  Is  it  near  enough  for  a  drive  ?  I  thought  it 
was  the  other  side  of  the  county/ 

*  It  is  but  nine  miles  from  your  house,  and  your  husband  is  fire* 
quently  with  him  ;  no  doubt  you  will  soon  know  him.  But  you  have 
an  excellent  companion  in  Br,  Connor ;  he  is  a  man  of  such  varied 
information/ 

*  Yes/  I  said,  with  a  half  sigh  ;  '  but  I  am  so  much  younger™ 
and  inexperienced,  that  I  am  not  the  companion  to  him  that  I  ought  H 
to  be  :  hut  he's  very,  very  Idnd/ 

*  Well,  I'm  glad,'  said  she,  *  that  there's  a  lady  at  the  Moor 
House  once  more/  H 
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I  caught  at  the  words  *  once  more/ 

*  Did  you  know,'  I  asked,  *  the  Amy  Connor  whose  grare  I  saw 
the  first  time  this  afternoon  7' 
Her  kind  face  clouded  over  as  she  answered,  *  Yes,      I  knew 

her  as  much  as  any  one  eonld  know  a  being  so  unfortunate/ 

*  Why  so  unfortunate  ?'  I  said,  my  curiosity  and  anxiety  in- 
creasing* 

'  My  deal',  is  it  possible  you  havo  never  heard  of  your  husband's 
only  sister,  and  of  her  mekncholy  history  ?* 

*  Never!"  I  exclaimed.  '  I  did  not  oven  know  that  he  had  a 
sister/ 

More  than  a  minute  passed  before  Mrs,  Piggott  spoke  again,  as 
if  taking  counsel  with  herself. 

'  I  fear  I  have  not  been  wise,*  she  said  at  last,  *  in  thus  talking, 
Dr.  Connor  has  not  mentioned  the  subject  to  you  himself/ 

0, 1  am  sure  he  will  tell  me  all  about  it/  I  cried  ;  *  hut  if  it  is 
a  painful  story,  that  has  been  reason  enough  for  his  concealing  it 
from  me.     Pray  tell  nie  all,  Mrs.  Piggott/ 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  eutrance  of  the  servant  with  tea>  and 
e  three  cups  showed  that  the  lawyer  meant  to  join  us.     I  was 
f  to  think  we  w^ere  to  be  interrupted,  for  my  anxiety  w^as  grow- 
ig  stronger  every  moment. 

*  I  think  I  must  ask  Archie's  advice,'  said  the  cautious  old 
Iady»  and  rising  she  suddenly  left  the  room. 

I  began  to  ask  myself,  in  her  brief  absence,  whether  I  was  right 
ID  seeking  from  a  stranger's  lips  the  information  on  a  piece  of 
kmOy  history  which  my  husband  had  thought  fit  to  withhold  from 

[me;  but  I  felt  the  opportunity  might  not  occur  again,  and  I  could 
tetit  beai*  to  retimi  home  unenlightened.  Mr.  Piggott  came  hack 
lith  his  mother  in  a  few  moments,  and  seating  himself  near  me 
laid,  with  a  grave  but  kuidly  manner  : 
*  My  mother  tells  me,  Mrs.  Connor,  that  you  have  never  heard 
Mij  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  your  husband's  sister.  I 
^otxoi  think  it  woidd  be  right  that  I,  a  perfect  stranger,  should 
make  bo  painful  a  communication  to  you.  I  feel  it  would  he  bet- 
ter for  your  peace  of  mind  that  you  should  at  once  seek  for  in- 
foniiation  from  Dr.  Coimor,  and  not  risk  the  first  hearing  of  ao  sad  a 
>t<iiyfrom  persons  who  might  be  less  disposed  to  feel  for  you  than 
^e  are/ 

I  trembled  as  he  spoke.  An  air  of  sternness  had  been  apparent 
w  he  mentioned  my  husband  s  name  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  dared  not 
Kiike  a  farther  inquiry.  My  heart  beat  with  an  indignant  sense  that 
this  man  blamed  and  distrusted  my  husband.  I  rose  hastily,  tied 
^y  cloak,  and  prepared  to  depart,  feeling  much  more  friendless  than 
^hen  I  had  entered  the  house,    Mrs,  Piggott  stayed  me. 

*  My  dear  young  lady,'  she  said,  in  a  sweet  and  pitying  tone, 
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*  Archie  is  right ;  only  Dr.  ConDor's  bps  should  t^ll  you  of  the  past. 
He  has  had  some  good  reason,  douht  not,  for  keeping  it  from  you, 
Opeo  your  heart  to  him ;  ho  must  need  comfort  more  than  you  or 
we  can  tell.  Let  it  be  your  mission  to  give  it  him.  Be  his  consoler. 
A  wife's  tendemesa  is  the  best  balm  for  such  woands  as  his.  If  he  will 
allow  us  to  be  your  frieuds,  come  to  us  again,  and  wo  will  then,  if  he 
approves,  tell  you  all  that  we  know  of  the  past  sorrow ;  but  it  must 
only  be  by  Dr.  Coimor's  permission  and  express  sanction,' 

She  drew  me  towards  her  and  kissed  my  cheek,  which  was 
burning  with  mingled  feelings.  Mr.  Piggott  attended  me  in  stiff 
silence  to  the  door,  bowed  formally,  and  allowed  me  to  (lex>art  with- 
out a  single  reassuring  word.  And  so  ended  the  visit  I  had  longed 
for,  and  I  took  my  way  home  through  the  wintry  twilight  with  aj 
sinMng  and  heavy  heart. 

Chapter  IV. 

A  BEVKLi^TlON. 

My  mind  was  lost  in  a  sea  of  conjecture #  as  I  sat  by  the 
awaiting  my  husband's  retmn  on   that   dim   November  evenmg^ 
Questionings,  doubts,   and    surmises  were  throDgiDg  on  me  mt 
which  I  dared  not  examine.      Why  had  my  husband  never  spoke 
to  me  of  his  sister  ?      'WTiy  had  Mrs.  Judson  never  alluded  to 
mentioned  her  death,  which   must  have  taken  place  in  this  ver 
house  only  eleven  months  ago  ?     I  remembered,  with  a  8hiidder,1 
that  start  of  horror  when  I  surprised  my  husband  in  the  little  room 
beyond  the  dispensary  on  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  at  Overton,  ^m 

*  Wby,*  I  asked  myself,  '  did  Kobert  never  allude  to  the  names  0^| 
any  friends  or  neighbours,  or  hint  at  my  finding  associates  in  the 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood?  Where  did  he  spend  all  the  long  winter 
afternoons  ?  Surely  he  could  not  ho  always  engaged  in  visiting 
the  sick  I  Why  did  he  never  return  to  the  house  by  the  same  road 
he  left  it  ?  W*hy  was  the  front  room  adjoining  my  own  always  kept 
locked,  and  never  entered,  to  my  knowledge,  even  by  Mrs.  Judson  ?' 

As  I  pondered  over  these  and  many  even  darker  suspicions,  I  felt 
a  growing  reluctance  to  ask  him  about  tho  past,  and  yet  a  curiositj 
which  I  knew  would  imp^l  me  to  make  inquiries  in  some  other  di- 
rection. This  mixed  feeling  deepened  as  the  time  drew  nigh  for 
his  return,  and  I  listened  nervously  for  tho  swinging  of  the  gate  that 
opened  on  the  common,  by  the  sound  of  which  I  generally  knew  of 
his  arrival.  It  had  always  been  my  hahit  to  rise  and  welcome  him 
in  the  passage — greeting  him  with  a  wife's  kiss ;  but  this  evening 
I  was  chained  to  the  chair,  and  sat  stiO,  trying  to  suppress  my 
agitation  and  to  appear  calm  and  naturaL  I  had  forgotten,  till  he 
entered  tho  room,  that  I  still  wore  my  bonnet  and  cloali,  and  that 
he  would  remark  on  this  unusual  disregard  of  my  evening  change  of, 
dress* 
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itUe  wife,'  he  said  &s  he  came  in,  '  have  you  forgotten  that 
lave  a  husband  to  welcome  ?* 
He   came  forward  into  the  firelight  as  he  spoke,  and  I  rose  to 
t  him. 

*  Why,  your  hair  is  quite  damp/  he  said,  as  he  smoothed  my 
curls  batik  from  my  face  ;   '  where  have  you  been  so  late  ?' 

I  felt  my  colour  rising  as  I  answered,  *  I  have  been  to  church/ 

*  Church  !*    he  repeated,  looldng  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
the  hand  of  which  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  seven ;   *  why,  your 

must  have  been  a  very  long  oue,  or  you  must  have  been  very 
imprudent,  sitting  here  till  so  late  in  your  wet  things  !' 

I  was  growing  more  and  more  uncomfortable.    I  hesitated,  and 
then  stammered  out,  '  I  returned  Mrs,  Piggott^s  visit  after  church/ 
Something  in  my  manner  made  him  look  at  me  more  narrowly. 
*  What  is  the  matter,  Georgie  ?'  he  said, 

*  Why,  Robert,  I  think  I  must  have  caught  cold ;  and  this  damp 
dark  evening  makes  me  feel  quite  T;\Tetchecl/ 

'  This  is  the  last  time,  then/  he  said,  '  that  you  muat  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter/ 

Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  one  of  stern  inquiry,  *  I 
hive  a  perfect  reliance  on  your  truthfulness,  and  I  require  you  to 
tell  me  on  what  subject  ilrs,  Piggott  has  been  talkiog  ?' 

I  attempted  to  answer,  but  broke  down,  and  began  sobbing 
violently.     He  sat  down  and  drew  me  gently  towards  him, 

'  Be  calm,  Georgie.  Shall  I  guess  what  you  have  heard  this 
evening  ?' 

*  Forgive  me/  I  cried,  '  if  I  have  done  wrong.  I  have  been 
tempted  to  ask  queetions  about  your  poor  little  sister,  but  I  have 
not  heard  anything  but  that  you  lost  her,  and  that  she  was  unfortu- 
mA%^  I  am  80  very,  very  sorry  for  you,  my  Robert.  Will  you  not 
bt  your  little  wife  try  and  comfort  vou  7  Will  you  not  confide  in 
lie?' 

The  clock  ticked  on  ;  the  room  was  very  silent.  I  could  feel 
my  busband's  heart  beating  as  I  stood  up  and  put  my  arm  mto  his. 
^h  His  voice  sounded  thick  and  huslvy  when  he  next  spoke. 
^B  *  There  are  some  sorrows  so  very  dark  that  even  love  cannot 
^f  igliten  them.  I  am  not  angry  with  yon,  but  you  must  tell  me  all. 
What  led  you  to  ask  questions  as  to  the  past  ?  I  do  not  think  Mrs- 
Kggott  would  have  volunteered  the  information.* 

I  shivered  as  I  said,  *  I  saw  her  name  on  a  grave  in  the  church- 

m: 

He  struck  his  hand  against  his  forehead  as  ho  murmured  somo 
UMiiatinct  words ;  then,  relaxing  his  arm,  he  turned  from  me,  bid- 
^  me  go  and  change  my  dross  ;  and  as  I  reached  the  door  ho 
•dW,  '  I  will  try  and  let  you  know  something  of  the  miserable 
|iil,  fince  you  wish  it ;  but  it  will  be  a  heavy  burden  for  your  poor 
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little  heart,    I  woiiU  faiii  have  kept  it  from  you.    You  have  drawn 

it  on  yourself,  and  I  cannot  help  you  to  bear  it  •  for—* 

Here  he  broke  oft',  kid  his  head  down  ou  his  folded  arms  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  groaned  heavily.  I  left  the  room  in  frightened 
sOcnce,  and  tried,  during  the  short  iaterval  till  w©  met  at  dimier, 
to  restore  myself  to  my  natural  deoieanour.  The  meal  passed 
without  any  conversation  between  U3,  My  husband  was  absorbed 
dunog  the  whole  of  the  dinner,  and  seemed  to  pay  attention 
to  what  was  going  on  with  difficulty,  Simon  stood  behind  his 
master^  and  looked  as  if  he  were  keeping  a  silent  watch  on  Robert. 
At  length  he  left  the  room,  and  we  were  alone.  My  husband  sat 
still  at  the  table,  leaning  his  head  on  his  arm  and  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  lamp.  At  last,  breaking  the  silence,  which  had  grown  op- 
pressive, he  said, 

*  Will  you  tell  me^  as  briefly  as  possible,  all  that  you  have  heard 
of  my* — he  stopped™*  of  Amy's  death  this  evening?* 

I  trembled,  but  knowing  how  he  disliked  outward  signs  of  nerv- 
ous weakness,  I  repeated  word  for  word  Mrs,  l^iggott's  replies  to 
my  questioDs.  When  I  came  to  her  leaving  the  room  to  seek  her 
son,  he  held  his  breath  and  looked  up  iicrcely.  I  went  on,  and  with 
a  faltering  voiee  mentioned  Mr,  Pig^^ott's  refusal  to  tell  me  any  par- 
ticulars, and  his  injunction  to  ask  my  husband,  and  him  only,  for  the 
history  of  his  sister  and  her  sorrowful  end.  He  rose  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  an  impatient  aod  angr>^  ail".  Ins  usual  sign  of 
annoyance  or  disquietude.  I  sat  still,  grieved  and  frightened ;  for 
though  I  was  a  mere  gh-l,  I  quite  understood  how  galling  it  must 
he  to  his  pride  for  one  of  his  own  sex  to  have  thus  spoken  of  him 
to  me.  His  face  grew  darker,  more  suspicious,  more  wretched* 
He  continued  to  pace  backwards  aud  forwards,  uttering  expressions 
of  dislike  and  contempt,  which  I  felt  must  be  levelled  at  the  lawyer. 

'Meddling  hypocrite!'  he  said  at  last.  '  Couldn*t  he  have  left 
me  this  one  comfort  in  my  hhghted  life  ?  How  dared  he  speak  thus 
to  my  wife  V 

*  Robert,*  I  said,  *  he  never  blamed  you ;  lie  only  counselled 
me  to  ask  for  your  confidence—* 

He  broke  in  :    *  I  cannot  discuss  this  subject  to-night.     Give 
me  time  to  collect  mysell    I  am  too  hurt  and  grieved  to  talk  more 
to  you  now.     I  will  consider  in  what  way  to  tell  yon  what  yoi 
desire  to  know.     This  home  will  be  darkened  by  the  knowledge 
but  it  is  too  late^ — let  the  cloud  full/ 

I  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  his  hand,  but  he  was  not  soft 
ened ;  he  withdrew  it  coldly  and  turned  away.  Most  miserable 
did  I  feel  as  I  went  slowly  up-stairs  to  my  ouii  room.  I  sat  down 
by  the  window,  lifted  the  blind,  and  gazed  out.  It  was  Httle  more 
than  a  month  since  I  had  entered  the  house  as  a  bride,  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  future  life  had  snddenly  changed  and  become  dimmed 
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strange  shapeless  fears  and  forebodings.     While  I  thus  Kngered 

rs.  Judson  came  into  the  room.      She  was  not  in  the  habit  of 

nding  me  at  night,  and  I  was  surprised  hy  her  suJden  entrance. 

I  noticed  an  unusually  sad  and  weary  look  npon  her  face,  and  that 

eyes  were  red  with  crying. 

She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  came  up  beside  me,  took  my  hand 
in  both  hers,  and  said  pityingly,  *  Do  not  read  this  to-night,  dear 
mistress ;  but  I  have  no  choice,  and  must  give  it  to  you.  Dr. 
Connor  has  sent  it  up,  and  desires  that  when  you  have  read  it  you 
will  never  speak  of  the  subject  again  either  to  himself  or  to  any 
one  else.  He  sends  you  his  love,  but  is  too  mneh  distressed  to  see 
you  again  to-night/  She  placed  on  the  table  a  large  sealed  envelope, 
and,  with  a  look  of  sad  meaning,  said,  ^  Good- night,  and  may  you 
rest  well ;  but  do  not,  do  not  open  this  to-night.  Yon  are  worn 
I  Qfal.  Pray  for  God*8  blessing,  and  go  to  your  bed  ;  you  are  over- 
I     jwmg  for  80  mnch  trouble.* 

HK  The  door  closed  on  her  pale  warning  face.  I  was  stricken  to 
^HBgr  heart  with  a  cold  fear.  What  might  this  envelope  contain  ?  I 
Bm  nnable  to  restrain  my  hand  a  moment,  I  sprang  to  the  table, 
tore  it  open,  and  saw  a  worn-looking  country  newspaper  folded  and 
refolded  to  suit  the  cover.  Inside  was  written  in  my  husbamra 
band,  but  in  wavering  characters,  unlike  his  ordinary  writing,  '  Bead 
it,  and  bum  it/ 

'  Read  what  T  I  asked  myself,  as  I  tremblingly  unfolded   it. 
Two  black  crosses  in  ink  marked  two  separate  articles,      I  sat 
down  by  the  flickering  fire  ;  it  was  nearly  out ;  the  night  was  hit- 
Wrly  cold.     A  low  sobbing  wind  wailed  without  in  sympathy  with 
my  own  sorroT^ful  heart.     I  placed  my  candle  on  a  table  beside 
nttie»  lifted  up  a  supplication  for  strength  to  bear  all  I  should  read 
thin  it,  and  opened  the  paper. 
The  newspaper  was  dated  Dec.  28,  1844,  It  was  a  copy  of  the 
Amhkdon  Coiiricr,  a  weekly  paper  which  my  husband  took  in,  and 
from  which  I  had  sometimes  noticed  that  portions  were  carefully  cut 
oat  before  it  was  placed  on  my  table.     I  read  the  shorter  of  the 
articles  first.     It  was  headed,  *  Mehmcholy  Suicide   of  Miss  Amy 
Coimor,  at  the  Moor  House,  Overton.      On  Friday  night  last,  Dec, 
17th,    as   Dr.  Connor  was  returning  from  Amhledon  about  mid- 
night he  was  met  by  his  sister,  Miss  Connor,  on  the  high-road  be- 
tween the  turnpike  and  the  second  niilostone  from  the  town.    The 
oahappy  lady  had  only  strength  to  stagger  forwai-d  and  fall  on  the 
*tep  of  the  gig  in  which   the  doctor  sat.     He  raised  her,  placed 
W  beside  him,  and  drove  rapidly  home.     On  arriving  at  his  own 
door,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot  where  be  had  met  her, 
it  Was  found  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.     She  was  lifted  out  by 
fcer  brother  and  by  his  two  servants,  Simon  and  Martha  Judson,  and 
placed  on  a  conch  in  the  sitting-room.      Every  means  was  used 
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to  restore  animation,  but   it  was   apparont  tliat  the   nnfortunate 
young  lady  had  died  from  the  effect  of  a  larr^e  dose  of  tincture  oiM 
aconite,  as  a  small  phial,  half  emptied,  was  found  tightly  grasped  ■ 
in  her  right  hand.     The  body  awaits  the  inspection  of  the  coroner 
and  magistrates.     Farther  particulars  will  be  given  when  the  'm-m 
quest  has  been  held.*  V 

Years  have  passed  since  I  read  the  dreadful  words  of  this 
brief  announcement,  but  they  have  remained  stamped  on  the  very 
substance  of  my  brain.  The  longer  article  contained  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  inquest.  I  cannot  remember  the  sequence  of  the 
events,  but  I  gathered  that  Archibald  Piggott  was  the  coroner; 
that  my  husband  was  the  first  witness  called ;  that  he  led  the  way 
to  the  ordinary  sitting-room  (ah,  heaven,  our  little  home -room  h 
which  I  had  so  loved  and  rejoiced  in!);  that  the  body  of  his  sister^ 
lay  in  rigid  stillness,  robed  in  a  loose  white  robe  on  the  couch  ;  on 
her  head  a  torn  veil,  with  pieces  of  bramble  entangled  in  it  (that 
veil,  had  I  not  seen  it  when  I  interrupted  my  husband  in  the  inner 
room  ?)  ;  in  her  right  hand  the  fatal  phial.  The  face  was  calm,  the 
lips  slightly  parted  and  quite  blue.  I  went  on  reading  with  strained 
and  burning  eyes,  I  seemed  to  see  it  all  before  me !  My  hus* 
band  was  asked  many  and  searching  questions.  He  was  cross- 
examined  by  the  coroner,  and  it  was  plain  that  dark  suspicions  wer 
in  Mr.  Piggott's  mind  (which,  perhaps,  I  shuddered  to  think  were 
still  there)*  Eat  Dr»  Connor*s  answers  were  perfectly  satisfactory^ 
and  his  deep  grief  and  horror  were  most  evident  to  all.  He  stated 
that  Miss  Connor  had  been  insane  for  three  years  past ;  that  he 
was  her  only  natural  guardian  and  protector ;  and  that  he  had  de- 
voted himself  to  her,  and  placed  with  her,  as  her  attendant,  by 
night  and  dnj,  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  Martha  Judson,  who 
was  passionately  attached  to  the  deceased.  He  said  that  his  sister 
had  never  shoiis^  any  suicidal  impulses ;  that  she  was  perfectly 
quiet,  but  invariably  depressed,  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  insane, 
could  not  bear  to  see  himself,  her  nearest  relative,  as  she  associated 
him  with  one  who  had  broken  his  faith  to  her,  and  whose  ili-nsage 
had  led  to  her  insanity. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  he  stated  that  he  met  her  on  the 
Amblerlon-road,  and  saw  at  once  she  must  have  drunk  the  deadly 
4rag  at  the  moment  when  she  saw  the  gig  pass,  as  she  expired  even 
before  he  could  raise  her  from  the  step.  The  quantity  of  aconite 
she  had  taken,  he  said,  would  cause  death  in  sixty  or  eighty 
seconds.  He  had  left  the  phial  in  Simon  Judson's  care,  as  it  wms 
to  be  carried  to  the  infirmary  early  on  the  following  morning.  It 
had  *  Poison ;  for  external  use  only,'  written  on  it  in  large  letters, 

Simon  Judson  was  called.  He  confirmed  the  last  statement, 
and  said  he  hml  placed  the  bottle  in  hia  hat  on  a  table  in  the  hall, 
that  he  might  remember  his  master's  message  about  it  in  the  mom- 
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ifkg.     He  had  neyer  seen  it  again  until  he  saw  it  in  Miss  Connor's 
hand  when  he  helped  to  lift  her  out  of  the  gig. 

Martha  Judson  was  then  summoned.     She  was  in  an  agony  of 

distress,  and  nished  forward  to  the  sofa,  throwiDg  herself  on  the 

body,  from  which  she  could  with  difficulty  bo  separated.    She  was 

hardly  ahle  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  strictly  insisted  on 

by  the  coroner,  especially  as  to  the  time  she  left  Miss  Connor  on 

the   previous  evening ;  bat  at  length  she  gave  the  following  evi- 

denoe  :  That  she  had  undressed  the  young  lady,  and  that  she  had 

seen  her  safely  in  bed  as  usual,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  ;  that 

sbd  had  not  noticed  any  excitement  in  her ;  that,  on  the  coDtrary, 

she  was  more  submissive  than  ordinary,  and  laid  down  more  quickly 

than  was  her  habit.  The  outer  door  of  her  room  opened  on  the  land- 

ingi  aad  this  was  always  locked  at  night.    Mrs.  Judson  slept  in  the 

tooa  with  Miss  Connor  in  a  separate  Led,     She  generally  retired 

to  rest  herself  at  eleven,  but  on  this  night  she  had  stayed  talking  to 

W  husband  till  past  midnight,  when,  as  she  was  preparing  to  go 

q^stam,  she  heard  the  gig  stop,  and  ran  oat  into  the  hall*   As  she 

Si  M  she  saw  that  the  hall  door  was  ajar.     It  flashed  on  her  that 

Connor  must  have  stolen  out,  and  she  remembered  with  re- 

that  she  had  not  locked  the  outer  door  of  the  bedroom  when 

Ae  kad  left  her  more  than  two  hours  before.     In  another  moment 

fbe  knew  it  was  all  over,  and  that  her  young  mistress,  as  she  called 

ker,  was  dead.     She  sobbed  out  over  and  over,  *  And  it  was  by  my 

Wd,  for  it  was  I  who  was  her  nurse,  and  who  loved  her,  and  yet  I 

Uft  her— I  left  her  to  wander  out  and  die  on  the  high-road/ 

The  poor  woman  was  removed  from  the  room  ;  and  the  verdict 
WM  ictumed  :  *  That  Miss  Connor  had  died  from  the  eilects  of  poison 
b]r  aconite,  taken  under  an  access  of  insanity/ 

Dr,  Connor  was  severely  blamed  for  leaving  so  deadly  a  poison 
in  a  servant's  hands  under  the  roof  with  au  insane  person,  without  a 
strict  iDJunction  to  keep  it  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  a  note  was  added 
I7  the  editor  stating  that  it  was  feared  the  above  sad  circnmstances 
'wdd  lead  to  Dr.  Connor's  departure  from  Overton,  as  he  had  ex- 
jwwed  himself  as  deeply  offended  by  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
fuzy  had  been  conducted. 

Twice  did  I  read  this  bald  newspaper  statement  of  the  terrible 
^'^g'ady  which  had  been  acted  out  under  our  miserable  roof;  then  I 
'We,  and  tearing  it  into  atoms  set  fire  to  them,  and  watched  till 
*^  quivering  spark  was  black  and  dead,  I  dared  not  think  over 
"*<i  fads.  My  head  was  hot,  my  heart  was  throbbing,  my  thoughts 
^^  confused.  I  would  pray- — I  would  wait — I  would  be  patient. 
Thus  did  I  lie  down  alone,  for  the  first  time  in  my  altered  homot 
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The  Blow  hoiirs  dragged  on  heavily.  Under  the  happiest  cir- 
cumstances the  closinp  days  of  November  are  generally  marked  by 
outward  gloom.  What  these  days  were  to  rae  nnder  the  conflict  dl 
feeling  through  which  I  wan  passing  can  never  be  described.  It  was 
a  bitter  trial  that,  fight  with  them  as  I  would,  I  could  not  keep 
down  the  rising  douhta  of  my  husband's  tnith  and  honoar.  Fuia 
would  I  have  trusted  him  as  before,  and  each  day  when  he  was  ab- 
sent from  me  I  endeavoured  to  school  myself  into  the  old  confidence 
I  used  to  feel;  but  with  the  return  of  the  eyening^  as  the  shadowi 
fell  npon  the  landscape,  even  bo  feE  the  shadow  of  a  great  doubt 
across  my  own  soul*  It  was  vnth  an  eilort  now  that  I  met  bim  with 
a  smiling  face,  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  knew  it  was  such.  The  con-!« 
versations  we  used  to  liold  together  grew  more  constrained  each  day, 
and  at  length  he  would  take  his  reading-lamp  and  book  directly  after 
dinner  and  leave  me  to  myself.  Every  day  1  determioed  that  I 
would  speak  and  break  this  spell  of  cold  silence,  and  every  day  found 
me  with  a  more  fearfid  and  sinking  heart.  And  thus  November 
closed,  and  the  shortening  days  and  wintry  skies  seemed  to  sympa- 
thise  witli  the  deepening  obscurity  over  mj  own  life. 

One  afternoon  I  determined  to  explore  the  moor  by  which  my 
husband  always  returned  home.  I  had  usually  confined  my  walks 
to  the  high-road  between  our  house  and  Overton,  instinctively 
slirinking  from  the  barren  bleak  tract  that  bounded  the  garden 
Pushing  open  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  gravel-walk  I  found  mysel 
at  once  npon  the  moor.  A  few  cold  white  clouds  hung  in  the  gra; 
sky;  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  coarse  marshy  grass,  and  her 
and  there  stunted  gorse  and  blaekberiy  bushes  heightened'  rathe] 
than  relieved  its  desolate  a|ipearance.  There  was  a  track  of 
across  it,  but  no  actual  road,  and  I  judged  that  this  must  be  i 
mark  of  my  husband's  gig,  and  that  I  should  be  right  in  keeping 
it.  I  walked  musingly  on,  and  soon  found  that  the  moor  was  laT] 
in  extent  than  I  had  thought ;  for  I  must  have  gone  at  least 
miles  before  I  reached  the  Ambledon-road,  which  crossed  it. 
short  day  did  not  allow  of  my  going  further,  and  I  began  to  rel 
my  steps  by  tlie  high-road,  expecting  it  to  be  a  more  cheerful 
perhaps  a  longer  way  home ;  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  myi 
my  own  door  in  less  than  half  the  time  I  had  taken  to  walk  ovei 
moor,  I  understood  now  why  my  husband  chose  the  moor  roi 
night,  though  it  was  tho  longest  and  roughest,  rather  than  pasi 
spot  haunted  by  so  fatal  a  memory.  Pity  took  possession  of 
I  thought  what  his  state  of  mind  must  be,  and  I  resolved  to 
off  the  kind  of  nightmare  fancies  with  which  I  was  tormente 
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again  the  sunshine  of  his  home.     I  ran  up-stairs,  and  put 

a  Nvhite  drem  with  bright  ribbons,  took  pains  with  my  hah*,  en- 

[iTonring  to  look  like  the  happy  wife  he  used  to  praise  and  admire* 

!  made  the  room  as  cheerful  as  possible,  piling  on  wood  and  lighting 

he  lamp,  and  then  stationed  myself  by  the  window  to  watch  for  his 

coming. 

The  gate  was  soon  swung  back,  and  I  saw  his  tall  figm*e  coming 
the  path.  Simon  always  met  him  at  the  gate  to  take  the  horse 
ad  gig  to  the  stable,  while  he  entered  the  honse  through  the  gar- 
I  ran  out  to  welcome  him  joyfully.  He  scarcely  answered, 
but  I  saw  by  his  face  that  he  was  pleased.  I  took  studious  care  in 
^.£0  way  to  revert  to  the  estrangement  that  had  lately  come  between 
^Ms,  and  though  I  conld  see  how  suqirised  he  was  at  my  manner,  I 
^■knew  he  was  gladdened  by  it;  and  when  dinner  was  over,  to  my  de- 
^Plight  he  remained  in  the  room,  and,  seating  himself  by  me,  took  my 
hand  and  said, 

I*  Now,  Georgie,  have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  ask  me?' 
I  felt  that  I  bhished,  but  I  could  not  reply,  as  I  knew  that  there 
vas  a  host  of  questions  I  longed  to  put  to  him.  He  did  not  give 
me  time  to  speak,  but  continued : 
*  Do  not  think,  chihV  (I  knew  be  had  forgiven  me  by  that  kind 
word),  *that  I  have  not  read  very  clearly  what  has  been  in  your 
heart  daring  the  last  fortnight.  You  have  been  stmggliiig  with 
many  unworthy  thoughts  of  yoin*  hnaband,  but  to-night  you  are  more 
like  your  old  self,  and  if  it  will  please  you  I  will  tell  you  something 
of  my  earlier  life/ 

I  murmured  that  I  did  not  wish  him  to  do  this  if  it  pained  him, 
1^  though  all  the  while  I  was  longing  to  hear  his  story, 
^m  *  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  mean  me  to  take  you  at  your 
^m  ^otij*  he  said  ;  *  no,  I  viill  tell  yon  a  part  of  my  story  that  will  at 
V  letei  prove  the  confidence  I  have  in  your  generous  nature.  How 
dd  are  yon,  child  ?* 

*Why,  Robert,  yon  know,  only  nineteen/ 

*  And  I  am  thirty-five,  and  from  that  fact  you  may  gaess  at  once 
^t  you  are  not  the  only  one  I  have  loved/ 

My  foolish  heart  beat  wildly  as  he  said  this,  and  with  an  im- 
pnlee  I  could  not  resist,  I  cried,  I 

'  Is  she  ahve  now  ?' 

'  No,  she  died  more  than  a  year  before  I  saw  your  face ;  and 
bWI  I  tell  you  why  I  loved  it  ?  It  was  because  it  wore  the  same  in- 
nocent yet  proud  dignity  that  rested  on  the  face  of  my  dead  love.' 

*  May  I  know  her  name  ?' 

He  remained  silent  several  moments,  and  then  said, 
'  Yes ;  it  shall  not  be  a  half  confidence ;  you  shall  know  it  pre- 

kiy.  I  was  not  always  a  doctor;'  he  said  this  with  a  sort  of 
deal  contempt ;  '  ten  years  ago  yon  would  not  have  believed  that 
TsittD  SzuxEs,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol-  XXII.  P 
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could  liaye  become  the  gfare 


the  gaj  Captain  Connor  of  tlie  30tii 
BaUow  man  who  sits  beside  you/ 

'Were  you  really  in  the  army,  Robert?  why  did  you  leave  it?' 
'  That  involves  a  long  story,  but  yon  must  have  it,  I  suppose  ; 
it  will  not  give  you  a  higher  opinion  of  your  husband.* 

He  went  on  with  frefiuent  hesitation  and  evident  effort,  as  if 
choosing  Lis  words  and  weighing  their  force  and  meaning, 

'  Well,  I  was  extravagant  and  rash*  I  had  talents,  and  might 
have  made  my  father  happy.  He  was  a  physician,  and  was  most 
desii'ous  I  should  study  medicine,  and  follow  the  same  profession* 
As  long  as  he  Hved  I  obeyed  him ;  but  my  wilful  spirit  never  bent 
itseli'  in  earnest  to  my  duty.  I  had  no  mother,  she  had  died  long 
years  before ;  and  when  my  father^s  sudden  death  released  me,  as  I 
deemed,  from  the  observance  of  his  wishes,  I  found  myself  in  pos- 
aession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  at  once  entered  a  fashionable  regi- 
ment. Here,  probably,  I  should  have  made  shipwTcck  of  character 
and  fortune,  had  it  not  been  for  tbc  major  of  the  regiment,  who  be- 
came my  best  friend,  and  under  whose  influence  I  ought  to  have 
grown  into  a  worthier  man.  But  he  left  about  two  years  after  I  had 
joined,  and  I  only  saw  him  at  intervals,  when  I  spent  my  long  leaT© 
at  his  castle/ 

My  husband  stopped  for  a  moment  as  if  to  consider ;  then  : 
*  I  may  as  well  tell  yon  that  this  man  is  Lord  Carwithen,  and 
the  friendship  I  have  spoken  of  is  as  strong  as  ever.  Some  day  you 
I  BhaU  know  him,  and  you  will  learn  to  regard  him  as  I  do.  On  my 
ffiecond  visit  to  his  old  home,  I  found  his  sister,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated abroad,  had  come  back  to  take  her  place  as  mistress  of  the 
castle.  Carwithen  and  Lady  Olive  Mayne  were  orphans,  and  they 
seemed  to  Uve  for  each  other.  This  girl  might  have  been  your  sis- 
ter ;  she  had  your  hair,  your  voice,  and  tender  beseeching  eyes.  At 
the  close  of  my  stay,  my  friend  asked  me  to  apply  for  a  longer 
leave.  He  wished  me  to  Imow  his  sister  better,  he  said.  Too  gladly 
I  remained;  too  absorbed  I  soon  became  in  a  deeper  sentiment  than 
I  had  yet  felt  for  woman.  It  was  winter,  and  after  returning  from 
shooting,  I  used  to  iind  her  in  the  drawing-room  by  the  fire-light. 
She  had  a  voice  that  boimd  me  with  a  magical  sjwU  to  her  side — 
tender  and  exquisitely  musical;  and  soon  we  began  to  talk  of  graver 
themes  than  are  usually  discussed  between  officers  and  yonng  ladies. 
She  was  one  of  those  who  ennoble  one's  nature  the  nearer  one  drawei 
to  them,  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  my  worthless  life ;  and  when 
I  left  and  looked  back  at  the  old  Norman  pUe,  which  seemed  to 
fi'own  on  my  hopeless  love  and  stamp  the  distance  between  its 
owners  and  myself,  I  vowed  I  would  never  retuni,  but  break  off  at 
once  and  for  ever  from  the  strong  temptation  of  her  presence.  I  had 
neither  ancestry  nor  position.  My  extravagant  habits  had  nearly 
exhausted  my  fortune,  and  I  knew  I  should  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
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^^^HptaiB's  pa}^     How  could  such  as  I  lift  my  eyes  to  Lady  Olive  ? 

^?L  year  went  by-     My  friend  and  liis  sister  went  to  Germany,  and 

we  ceased  to  correspond.     Suddenly  I  met  liim  in  the  autumn  of 

^■le  followiDg  year.     He  treated  me  with  unehanf^ed  cordiality,  gave 

^Ke  a  hearty  invitation  to  spend  Christmas  at  Garmthen,  and  accused 

^Be  of  cutting  Mm  and  treating  him  with  unkind  neglect.    I  refused 

^■le  inntatioD,  and  spoke  coldly  and  repellingly.  **  Connor/*  he  said^ 

^P^I  insist  on  knowing  what  you  mean  by  this  caprice  !"     I  evaded 

his  question  for  some  time ;    but  at  last  he  drew  the  truth  from 

^^ne.     Instead  of  treating  my  presumption  with  disdain,  he  ivTung 

^■fty  band  warmly  and  said,  '*  Connor,  my  best  wishes  woidd  be  fulfilled 

if  I  could  see  you  Olive's  husband." 

'  I  was  breatliless  with  astonishment ;  but  can  you  blame  me  that 
ta I  yielded  and  went  do^^ni  to  the  castle  with  him?   It  was  in  the  last 
^  days  of  October  that  I  saw  her  again ;  she  was  gentler  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever ;  graver  too,  and  showing  more  decided  dislike 
of  entering  society-  She  went  through  all  her  duties  as  hostess  with 
exquisite  grace ;  but  there  was  a  languor  and  sadness  at  the  end  of 
eTcry  dinner  or  gay  meeting  which  showed  how  great  a  burden  she  felt 
I        it.    The  days  went  on,  and  I  dreaded,  yet  longed,  to  tell  her  alL 
I       At  length,  urged  by  her  brother,  feeling  the  strongest  doubt  as  to 
^ft  ih  issue,  and  knowing  I  was  risking  the  happiness  of  my  life  on  on© 
^V  CMt,  I  spoke.    I  was  met  by  the  most  decided,  even  pcreo:iptory, 
^m  lefoBal.  Unlike  her  usual  self,  she  answered  me  with  sternness,  and 
Irtme  know  that  her  rejection  was  irrevocable.      I  did  not  wait  to- 
aae  Carwithen,  but  wrote  a  note,  telling  him  of  the  ruin  ofniy  hopes^ 
Hdding  him  farewell,  and  praying  him  never  to  seek  me  again ;  and 
tfc«i  left  the  castle,  as  I  thought  for  ever,  an  embittered  and  almost 
teperate  man.     I  took  the  step  I  had  long  contemplated,  and  sold 
<>^t.    I  plunged  at  once  into  an  obscure  part  of  East  London,  re- 
toed  to  the  pursuits  of  my  youth,  entered  myself  as  a  student  agaiu 
*t  6ay*8  Hospital,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  cut  off  all  ties  with  those 
wko  had  known  me  in  my  military  life.     Seven  weary  years  of  dis- 
appointment  and  poverty  passed  bv — vears  of  miserv ;  let  them  be 
Wotted  out  r 

He  stopped,  and  almost  groaned.     I  asked  laintly, 
'Was  it  then  you  took  your  sister  to  live  with  you  ?* 
He  moved  his  head  in  assent,  and  seemed  struggling  with  some 
strange  feeling.     Presently  ho  went  on : 

^Iconld  not  have  given  her  a  home  before.  Martha  Judsoa 
M  been  her  nurse  and  servant,  and  when  my  father  died,  she  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her  and  take  care  of  her,  I  cannot  speak  of  this  ; 
"sofcwaber  our  compact.  I  have  more  to  tell  you  of  Olive— shall  I 
gft  on  ?* 

I  kiBBed  his  burning  forehead,  for  my  unfortunate  question  had 
"fought  back  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  half  suspicious,  half  remorse- 
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M ;  and  I  reproached  myself  for  my  persistency  in  revivmg  the  for- 
bidilen  subject.  Ho  pressed  mo  to  biru,  and  at  length  went  on,  as 
if  repeating  a  lesson  : 

*  One  \^Tetched  night,  when  I  was  returning  from  a  more  civilised 
part  of  the  town  than  I  was  used  to  frequent,  a  fiiendly  grasp  was 
placed  on  my  arm,  and  a  voice  rang  in  my  ear  with  an  old  familiar 
charm :  '*  Connor,  my  dearest  old  fellow,  where  have  you  biuied 
yourself  so  long  ?  Come  back  to  your  old  friends ;  we  have  tried 
to  find  you,  and  have  felt  that  you  treated  us  very  HI,  hut  we'll 
forgi%^e  yon.'*  I  stammered  out  that  it  was  impossible;  my  cir- 
cumstances were  changed.  I  was  no  longer  a  fit  associate  for  him. 
He  interrupted  me  :  *'  No  change  of  circumstances,  no  loss,  except 
of  honour,  ought  to  shut  you  out  from  those  who  love  yau/'  '*  Love 
me  V  I  said  bitterly.  "  You  forget,  my  lord,  the  reason  of  my  hasty 
flight  from  your  bouse  sf*ven  years  ago  ;  and  yet  I  think  I  wrote 
plainly  enough."  '*  That  is  a  mystery/'  he  said,  **  which  only  one 
person  can  clear  up  ;  you  had  better,  nay  you  must>  come  and  ask 
her  yourself.''  Again  I  repeated,  *'  It  is  impossible  ;  you  don't  know 
what  T  am.  I  am  a  poor  doctor,  seeking  for  his  daily  bread  by  hard 
work.'*  Still  he  persisted,  though  be  looked  astonished,  and  drew 
me  on  in  the  direction  he  was  walking.  **  Listen  to  me,"  he  said; 
"  yon  know  my  unconventional  ways — my  Bohemianisms,  if  youfl 
like.  I  way  never  led  by  worldly  maxims,  and  if  that  be  madness, 
I  am  madder  than  ever.  I  desire  nothing  but  happiness  fur  Olive, 
and  the  poor  child  basnet  known  what  that  means  since  you  left  us. 
You  have  been  rash  and  wilful,  Connor,  and  have  shown  little  know- 
ledge of  woman's  nature  thus  to  accept  the  first  rebuff ;  hut  you 
were  always  too  proud  and  sensitive.  However,  I  insist  on  yonr 
Beeing  Olive  again ;  she  is  too  noble  not  to  explain  her  own  feelings  ^ 
if  you  seek  to  know  them."  I  felt  as  if  I  were  walking  on  in  afl 
dream.  Could  it  he  ?  Was  I  indeed  to  see  her  and  hear  the  melody* 
of  her  voice  again  ?  The  fascination  was  too  strong,  and  without  at- 
tempting farther  resistance,  I  went  home  with  my  old  friend.  Hdj 
took  me  into  his  lihrai'y  and  begged  me  to  compose  myaclf.  He  en*I 
treated  me,  if  I  loved  him  as  of  old,  to  give  him  my  enthe  confidence*^ 

'         My  husband  paused,  and  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath. 

r  *  His  goodness  was  too  much  for  my  almost-broken  heart ;  iv 
had  been  so  long  since  I  had  heard  a  friend' s  voice  or  grasped  a 
true  hand.  He  listened  to  my  brief  and  miserable  stor}%  of  my 
hopelessness  of  taking  a  higher  phice  in  my  profession,  as  I  had  no 
money,  no  patron,  and  httle  practice,  even  among  tradespeople*  I 
wound  up  by  asking  fiercely,  *'  And  can  you  dream,  my  lord,  of  pre- 

I  Benting  an  utterly  ruined  hopeless  man  to  your  sister  ?  Let  me  gM 
back  to  my  obscurity,  and  forget,  for  heaven's  sake,  that  yon  haval 
ever  known  me,  or  thhik  of  me  as  the  lost  friend  of  your  youth,  for  I| 
am  worse  than  dead  to  you  and  yours*"     Lord  Carwithen  heard  ma 
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ienlly  as  I  raved  on  in  this  bitter  manner,  Ltit  did  not  change  his 
purpose.  I  cannot  tell  you  aH  Ms  persuasions  and  arguments.  At 
igtli,  finding  tliey  bad  no  effect  upon  me,  and  that  I  was  impatient 
go,  he  cried  out  with  strange  anguish,  *'  Conoor !  Olive  has  not 
[g  to  live !  I  have  consulted  physicians  at  home  and  abroad  in 
I  have  taken  her  to  Madeira,  to  Egypt—every  change,  every 
have  been  tried,  but  all  is  useless.  My  sister,  my  only  be- 
^ed  one,  my  guardian  auge!,  is  slowly  dying  of  a  cureless  malady, 
which,  Connor,  there  is  no  name  in  science,  for  it  is  disappointed 
e/'  I  stared  wildly  at  him,  **  It  is  trne,**  he  cried.  *'It  is 
late;  her  life  hangs  on  the  slenderest  thread,  and  yet  though  it 
is  too  late  to  save  her,  you,  and  yon  only,  Connor,  could  help  to 
ke  the  few  weeks  she  has  left  on  earth  happy  !"  Do  you  think  I 
mid  have  torn  myself  away  after  this  ?  What  was  I,  wretched  and 
y,  that  I  should  thus  have  been  honoured  by  the  love  of  so 
'flife  a  being  ?  I  saw  her  again  ;  my  love  became  worship  ;  and  at 
kfit  I  learned,  all  too  late,  fi^om  her  own  gentle  lips,  the  true  reason 
of  ber  rejection.  A  disease  of  the  heart,  which  she  had  inherited 
^^from  her  mother,  and  which  that  mother  had  enjoined  her  to  keep 
^necret,  bad  made  her  resolve  to  live  unmarried,  fearing  she  might 
^BtaWmit  an  hereditary  curse  to  innocent  offspring.  Olive  begged 
HIvBtill  to  keep  this  secret  from  her  brother.  She  feared,  poor 
chOd,  that  he  might  also  think  his  own  a  doomed  life,  and  might  be 
^H  M,  as  she  had  been,  to  pass  it  in  cheerless  celibQcy,  and  leave  no 
■  children  to  inherit  his  iiame.  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  her  that  she 
'      t»d  been  the  victim  of  a  misguided  jodgraent ;  and  that  under  other 

Icircamstances  she  might  have  baffled  the  insidious  disease,  and  been 
ftliftppy  wife  and  mother,  I  cotild  not  add  to  her  soitow  by  showing 
aer  that  her  sacrifice  had  been  useless  ;  bnt  there  was  yet  one  bless- 
*og  left  me — one  drop  of  consolation  in  the  bitter  cup  which  was  my 
portion.  My  own  researches  in  science  had  been  directed  peculiarly 
towards  the  palliation  of  heart  complaint;  and  though  hers  was 
Bow  of  a  hopeless  character,  I  was  enabled  to  alleviate  her  suffer- 
^,  and  sustain  the  frame  that  was  sinking,  surely  but  slowly,  into 
•o  early  grave.  I  kept  her  sad  secret  irom  my  friend ;  and  when 
oefonnd  his  Ohve  for  a  time  wonderfully  restored,  that  she  could 
^oe  more  sing  to  him  and  join  hiin  in  his  drives,  he  could  not  be- 
"flve  that  death  was  approaching,  and  reiterated  hh  desire  that  I 
''kodd  become  her  husband.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  persuaded 
Wm  to  dismiss  this  dream.  And  it  was  only  by  accepting  the  office 
<^f  domestic  physiciao,  and  taking  op  my  abode  under  his  rouf,  that 
I  could  entirely  turn  him  from  the  idea.  It  would  have  been  pro- 
Wtion  to  act  on  it.  She  was  sealed  for  heaven,  and  day  by  day  her 
beauty  grew  more  spiritual  and  her  mind  more  heavenly*  We  came 
down  together  to  the  old  home  for  which  she  sigherl,  and  there 
Oliie's  sweet  life  gradually  ebbed  out ;  and  when  the  autumn  leaver 
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were  falling  she  died,  and  was  laid  in  the  vault  under  the  private  j 
chapel  of  the  castle.* 

He  stopped  ahruptly,  and  covered  his  face  mth  hia  hands.  Why 
was  it  that,  as  his  nioiinifiil  story  ended,  I  thought  with  a  quick  dart 
of  pain  of  the  obscure  grave  in  Overton  churchyard  ?  Sad  as  Lady 
Olive's  fiiie  bad  been,  what  was  it  hut  peace  and  rest  compared  to 
tlie  tragic  end  of  Amy  Connor  ?  Even  at  this  instant,  when  my 
heai't  ached  with  sympathy,  I  knew  and  felt  that  ho  was  hiding 
€ome  lower  depth  of  woe  and  shame  in  his  past  life  ;  but  I  struggled 
against  this  conviction  and  threw  myself  on  my  husband's  breast, 
wliilo  I  told  bim,  weeping,  that  I  would  give  my  life  and  heart  to 
€oothe  and  comfurt  him.  I  reproached  myself  for  past  coldness,  and 
implored  his  forgiveness.  He  returned  my  embrace  warmly,  and  told 
me  that  better  days  were  coming,  '  Only  love  and  ti'ust  me/  he 
fiaid,  *  and  all  shall  be  well.  Carwithen  has  begged  me  to  leave 
this  place,  and,  treating  me  as  he  ever  has,  with  a  brother's  confi- 
dence, has  settled  that  we  shall  go  to  Nice  with  him  after  Christmas, 
and  has  persuaded  me  to  arrange  with  a  successor  and  give  np  my 
practice  to  bim  at  once.  Ever  since  yon  pressed  me  to  tell  you  my^ 
sorrows,  I  have  been  striving  to  take  you  out  of  this  wofiil  house  ;H 
but  your  coldness  chilled  me  and  kept  me  silent.  It  is  over  now. 
Let  us  look  forward  to  a  bright  future  in  a  now  land,' 

We  sat  late  that  evening  by  our  fireside.  Never  had  I  been  8o 
happy  ;  never  had  I  seen  my  husband  so  briUiant  and  fascinating. 
He  gave  me  sketches  of  his  advonturca  among  the  London  poor, 
humorous  and  pathetic,  and  I  sat  with  eyes  riveted  on  his  face  as 
it  rcliected  a  hundred  varying  feelings^  totiched  with  tenderness  or 
glowing  with  indignation,  as  he  dilated  on  the  wrongs  and  suflferings 
of  the  neglected  dwellers  in  tlie  cellars  and  garrets  of  East  London* 

That  winter  night  was  not  to  close  without  a  singular  change 
in  the  impression  which  it  stamped  on  my  memory  for  ever.  How 
long  I  had  slept  I  know  not.  It  had  been  a  happy  dreamless  ele^p; 
I  had  not  known  so  calm  a  one  for  many  troubled  nights.  Sud* 
denly  I  awoke ;  in  one  instant  I  was  perfectly  and  vividly  awake ;  a 
woman's  voice  with  a  wailing  accent  had  uttered  the  name  of  *  Robert 
Connor/  It  seemed  to  be  close  to  the  bed,  close  to  my  husband's 
ear,  as  ho  lay  with  bead  thrown  back  on  the  pillow,  and  the  night- 
light  casting  wavering  shadows  on  his  face,  lly  heart  beat  as  if  it 
would  break,  and  as  I  sat  up  and  tried  to  quiet  my  excited  nerves, 
I  became  conscious  of  a  chill,  damp  and  heavy  as  the  dews  of  tha^ 
grave,  which  struck  to  my  very  heart  and  made  my  teeth  cbatter«H 
The  fire  was  still  burning,  and  there  was  no  evident  reason  for  this 
death -like  cold ;  but  it  was  no  fanc}^  for  turning  shudderingly  to 
awaken  my  husband,  I  saw  with  terror  that  he  too  was  trembling, 
iind  that  a  cold  sweat  was  breaking  out  on  his  brow.  His  features 
were  convulsed,  and  with  balT-parted  lips  be  seemed  intently  listen- 
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ing,  his  eyes  bat  lialf-dosed,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  bound  by  some 
tifljan  of  the  night.  With  an  awe  I  could  not  conquer  I  listened 
ior  his  utterance.  He  raised  his  hand  twice,  as  if  to  keep  back 
flome  figure  finom  his  side;  his  agony  seemed  to  gather  strength;  he 
sfcrngg^  to  speak,  and  at  last,  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow,  he 
fliid,  in  tones  so  thick  with  horror  that  I  could  scarcely  have  be* 
lieved  them  to  be  his : 

'  Amy,  I  will  be  there ;  the  letter  shall  be  given.  I  will  be 
theie,  I  win  be  there !' 

Three  times  in  choking  accents  and  at  a  few  moments'  interval 
ha  raiteiated  the  promise;  and  then,  with  a  long-drawn  groan  of 
misery,  he  sank  back,  and  his  hee  assumed  the  profound  quiet  of 
eae  bat  newly  dead. 

I  was  filled  with  superstitious  fear ;  but  I  could  not  speak.     I 
hid  learnt  some  farther  revelation  of  the  buried  secret — that  sleep 
and  night  could  not  hide  this  woe  and  guilt,  for  guilt  and  woe  they 
most  be  to  force  out  this  cry  from  his  soul.    I  tried  to  pray  for  him 
and  fiir  myself;  but  a  weight  was  on  my  brain,  and  no  thought  of 
heaven  came,  nor  any  idea  but  one — that  Amy  Connor's  spirit  had 
^680  near  us  in  that  room,  and  had  summoned  her  brother  to  meet 
'  br.    When  would  that  dread  meeting  be  ?    As  I  tried  to  quiet  my 
•m  diaddaring  frame  and  lie  down  again,  the  church  clock  of  Over- 
tern  tolled  one.    I  remembered  that  in  another  week  the  anniversary 
rf  Amy's  death  would  come  round,  and  I  knew  that  the  crisis  of  my 
fito  was  drawing  near.    0,  night  of  unspeakable  horror !     How  the 
long  hours  passed  I  know  not.  I  dared  not  meet  Bobert's  eye  when 
the  moming  came,  so  pleaded  headache,  and  begged  that  tiie  room 
ought  be  darkened,  and  that  I  might  be  left  alone.     I  heard  the 
^dose  behind  him;  then  yielding  to  the  suppressed  feeling  with 
^Udi  I  had  fought  all  night,  I  sank  back  in  an  hysteric  agony  of 
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*  Lucky  fellow,  you !'  said  my  frieJic!  Sardonyx,  as  we  left  the 
House  together,  after  the  division  that  presaged  the  diesolution  which 
was  immiiicnt,  *  to  have  a  county  in  your  pocket.  Well,  hero's  the 
confounded  business  to  begin  again,  and  after  the  facer  I  got  at 
Newmarket— it*B  niaddemng,  Walwyn,  upon  my  word.* 

I  looked  down  upon  him  with  the  easy  compassion  of  a  man 
with  a  secuie  seat,  *  Upon  my  word/  I  said,  *  I  don't  care  two 
pins  about  it.  The  county  wiE  have  me,  or  I'd  just  as  soon  not  he 
bothered  with  it.     But  then  it  costs  me  next  to  nothing/ 

*  There  you  go,'  said  Sardonyx  savagely.  '  Costs  next  to 
nothing !  O  you  lucky  divil !  Why,  I  daresay  you  won't  spend  a 
couple  of  hundred  for  yoiu-  election  !* 

*  About  seyenty-five  is  the  usual  figure,'  I  replied  ;  *  and  upon 
my  word,  I  think  I  get  the  worth  of  it  in  butter,  and  eggs,  and  tish, 
and  saddles  of  mutton  that  the  people  send  me  in  honour  of  the 
event." 

*  Ugh  !'  cried  Sardonyx,  groaning  again,  *  Well,  you  ought  to 
put  down  a  couple  of  thousand,  at  least,  at  the  Carlton  as  a  thank- 
offering;  or,  perhaps,  you'd  better  hand  it  over  to  rne.  I'm  in  for 
six,  at  least.     You  won't  ?     Hard-hearted  old  brute,  farewell !' 

Next  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  our  *  Whip  / 

'  Dear  Walw}T3, — I  may  tell  you  in  extreme  confidence  that  the 
chief  is  determined  for  diss.'  {A  thing  everybody  had  known  about 
a  week.)  *  You^re  all  right  at  Cadnant,  I  suppose ;  but  keep  your 
eye  on  Gimball.     To  youi*  tents,  0  Israel !' 

I*d  a  particular  reason  for  not  wishing  to  leave  town  just  then, 
and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  ordered  my  man  to  pack 
my  things,  and  meet  me  at  Euston  for  the  five-o'clock  express. 
There  was  no  fear  of  anybody  coming  forward  against  me ;  but  I 
felt  that  I  ought  to  go  down  to  make  arrangements.  As  for  Gim- 
ball,  that  was  absurd.  He*d  never  dare  to  do  such  a  thing.  Why* 
my  father  had  been  the  making  of  Gimball,  and  to  think  of  his 
coming  forward  against  us !  Pooh  I  he  would  be  laughed  out  of 
the  county. 

Hitherto,  as  Sardonyx  had  told  me,  I  had  been  a  lucky  fellow. 
I  had  been  left  an  orphan  early,  and  came  into  the  estate  at  my  ma- 
jority, i\'ith  a  fine  accumulation  to  start  with.  I  had  found  a  seat 
in  Parliament  waiting  for  me  without  trouble  or  expense.  Cer- 
tainly I  speedily  got  rid  of  the  accumulation,  and  had  dipped  the 
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estate  a  Utile  since ;  but  I  enjoyed  myself  considerably  in  the  in- 
terim, and  bad  accumulated  a  fine  fund  of  experience. 

Penwalyn,  my  place  in  Wales,  is  not  a  favomte  residence  of 
mine.  It  is  a  damp  and  gloomy  house,  surrounded  by  uncestral 
trees  that  seena  to  distil  green  mould,  and  is  a  dozen  oiiles  from 
anywhere.  It  is  very  litUe  changed  since  my  great-gi'andfafelier's 
time ;  the  furniture  is  nf  his  date,  I  think,  and  the  rooms  arc  of 
that  period — -dark  and  dull.  The  liall  is  the  only  decent  place  in 
the  touse,  and  is  hung  with  the  portraits  of  my  ancestors.  I 
baTeii*!  much  respect  for  my  ancestors — I  believe  they  were  a 
eoarse  raffish  lot,  and  ate  and  draok  a  good  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  them  or  their  descendants.  But  there  are  some  good 
pOfiraits.  Sir  WTiipple  Wal\^7n,  by  Vandyke,  a  man  with  a  peaked 
be^urdj  and  hair  hanging  down  over  his  shoulders  ;  the  courtlj'  painter 
k&s  subdued  the  globing  tint  in  his  nose,  but  there  it  is,  neverthe- 
less— the  family  badge.  The  next  is  a  Lcly  :  Lady  Gwendolen 
Walwyn,  a  court  beauty  of  Charles  II. *8  time  ;  a  dtcollett',  simper- 
Q^  beauty,  who  first  introduced  good  looks  into  our  family.  Then 
ttere  is  Sir  Peregrine,  by  Hudson,  in  a  tie  wig,  blue-velvet  coat, 
and  white-satin  waistcoat,  and  the  glowing  red  nose,  characteristic 
of  the  family,  that  makes  one  think  that  Lady  Gwendolen,  his  mo- 
ther, was  perhaps  a  good  deal  belied.  A  sweet  girFs  face,  by  Sir 
ioshna^  is  the  charm  of  the  collection,  and  she  it  was  who  kicked 
orer  the  traces  so  confoundedly,  whose  hy  sband  was  killed  in  a  duel 
iboat  her.  and  who  bolted  afterwards  with  the  survivor.  On  the 
whoie^  I  had  just  about  as  soon  spend  a  week  in  the  family  vault 
as  at  Penwal^Ti,  I've  the  greatest  possible  objection  to  a  place 
that  seems  to  reek  of  deceased  ancestors  ;  and  I  sympathise  most 
;euiiestly  with  those  Persian  fellows,  who,  they  tell  me,  rather  tlian 
^Inhabit  a  house  in  which  their  parents  have  died,  pull  it  down  and 
hmkl  another. 

I  got  to  Penwalyn  nest  morning  at  eleven  or  so,  and  sent  for 
mj  steward,  Rowland  Evans,  who  lives  just  on  the  outskii^ts  of  the 
pttrk  ;  the  queerest-looking  fellow  you  ever  saw.  He  wears  a  tall 
fluffy  bat  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head  ;  his  eyes  are  long  and 
UMJTOW,  and  he  generally  keeps  them  half-closed ;  he  has  a  hooked 
and  a  mouth  that  is  always  buttoned  up  tight  into  au  ex- 
prccpion  of  care  and  anxiety.  He  is  dressed  in  gray  Welsh  tweed, 
mnd  carries  in  one  hand  a  voluminous  umbrella,  in  the  other  a 
^aare  basket  opening  w*ith  a  couple  of  flaps  at  the  top. 

I  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  business-room,  a  little  room  look- 
_  out  on  the  pailc,  the  only  pleasant  one  in  the  house,  as  I  think, 
uliicli  I  generally  use  when  I  am  at  Penwalyn,  As  soon  as  he 
came  in,  he  deposited  his  basket  on  the  floor,  put  his  hat  on  the  top 
of  Umi*  and  balanced  his  umbrella  across  them.  When  he  had  done 
ibb,  he  came  and  accosted  me  very  warml3%     Rowland  has  known 
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me  ever  since  I  was  the  size  of  your  thumb,  and  is,  I  belicTe,  aiii-«, 
cerelj  attached  to  me, 

'  How  do  you  do,  Master  Richard  ?     How  do  they  get  on 
London,  sir,  and  at  the  Piirlii^ment-housc  ?  Indeed,  I  am  very  gli 
to  see  you,  sir,     I  hare  brought  yon  a  few  eggs,  sir,  and  a  Utile 
fresh  butter,  all  made  at  home,  sir,' 

*  Thank  you,  Evans.     Yes,  I'm  all  right.     As  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, they*re  going  to  dissolve  it.* 

*  Dear  me,  Sir  Richard ;  and  what  a  pity,  such  a  fine  Farliami 
as  it  was  !  Well,  indeed,  and  what  shall  we  do  next  ?* 

'  The  ne^ct  thing  is  a  general  election,  I  suppose,'  said  I  care 
lessly;   'but  we're  all  right  down  here/ 

'  0,  dear.  Sir  Richard;  well  now,  I  don't  know;  there  is  no  boun* 
to  the  presumption  of  some  people.* 

'  But  nobody  would  oppose  7nc  in  my  own  county ;  the  Haxxi 
impossible,  Evans  V 

*  'Tis  that  distressful  Gimball,  sir,  that  we  have  to  fear;  noJ 
other  for  sure-     There  is  no  bound  to  bis  folly  and  assurance, 
would  have  no  chance  against  you.  Sir  Richard;  but  indeed  I  fi 
he  means  to  try.    So  I  have  heard,  at  least;  but  I  wouldn't  have  y 
go  too  much  by  what  I  say,  sir.' 

This  coincided  very  disagreeably  with  what  our  Whip  had 
me,  and  I  w^as  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  the  intelligence-  I  dldii' 
fear  the  result  of  a  contest,  but  I  found  myself  all  of  a  sodden  litdy 
to  be  called  upon  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  I  might  loot 
forward,  for  the  next  three  months,  to  a  constant  sojourn  at  Pen- 
walyn,  enlivened  by  incessant  canvassing  and  entertaining  all  tbc» 
county  side*  iVnd  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  slip  away  U^ 
Italy,  where  the  Ruddocks  (I  was  awfully  spooney  on  Hilda  Rni 
dock  then)  were  going  for  the  winter. 

Gimball  was  a  retired  lawyer,  who  had  made  a  great  fortnu 
with  all  kinds  of  rascality,  I've  no  doubt — and  settled  down  in  Ca* 
Bant,  where  he  built  a  house  twice  as  big  as  any  other  in  the  coun 
As  he  was  constantly  giving  dinner-parties  and  ballSj  and  so  on, 
had  become  rather  popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  alwa; 
ready  to  head  a  subscription,  whether  it  was   for  a  chapel  or 
church,  or   to  replace  Morris   Pugh's  pig    that   bad  died   of 
measles.     Such  a  fellow  as  that  was  no  end  of  a  nuisance,  alwa. 
leading  ono  into  expenses  and  bothers.     Then  he  was  very  active 
a  magistrate ;  and  as  he  didn't  care  about  shooting  himself,  P' 
Imowing  the  stock  of  a  gun  from  the  baiTel,  he  was  always  malU' 
capital  by  letting  off  poachers,  and  generally  bidding  for  the  applan 
of  the  mob.    But  I  never  suspected  him  of  such  treachery  as  tryiaj 
to  supplant  me  in  my  own  county. 

The  best  thing  I  could  do»  as  I  thought,  was  to  beard  the  W 
in  his  own  den ;   it  might  he  that  all  this  was  only  idle  rumour,  noi] 
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that  I  was  disquietiiig  myself  for  nothing  at  all.  It's  the  best  policy 
to  be  plain  and  straightforward  in  these  matters.  Yes,  I*d  drive 
OTer  and  see  him  at  once,  and  put  it  to  him  plain  and  plamp  :  'Are 
yon  going  to  stand  for  the  county,  or  is  it  all  a  lie  that  people  are 
telling  about  you  ?* 

There  was  a  little  difficulty  about  the  conveyance  at  first.  The 
carriage-liorses  were  at  grass,  and  I  had  no  saddle-horses  down  here. 
The  nag  that  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  house  had  gone  dead-lame, 
and  I  should  have  had  to  send  half  a  dozen  miles  for  post  horses. 
Evans  kept  a  trap,  I  knew,  and  I  asked  him  to  drive  me  over  to 
Biyncoed,  Mr.  GUmball's  place.  He  was  quite  overpowered  with 
the  honour  I  did  him,  and  went  oflFto  get  ready  his  trap. 

It  was  about  six  miles  from  Penwalyn  to  Bryncoed,  rather  a  bad 
road,  but  Evans's  little  pony  scrambled  up  and  down  the  hills  at  a 
capital  pace.  We  came,  in  about  half  an  hour,  to  a  gate  leading 
into  the  domain  of  Bryncoed;  there  was  no  lodge  there,  and  as 
Evans  was  driving  I  jumped  down  to  open  the  gate.  I  was  about 
to  swing  it  to  when  Evans  had  driven  through,  but  was  stopped  by 
a  hail  firom  behind  me. 

'Hullo!  young  man,  hold  hard!'  The  speaker  was  a  young 
girl,  mounted  on  a  handsome  black  horse,  who  had  just  cantered 
op  OQ  the  turf.  *  How  de  do,  Evans  ?'  she  went  on,  nodding  in  a 
Kendly  way  to  my  steward.  *  You've  got  your  boy  home  then» 
kave  you  ?' 

'Bless  the  young  lady,  no!  Why,  this  is  Sir  llichard,  Miss 
Gimball!'  But  she  had  cantered  away  without  listening  to  the  ex- 
planation. *  What  an  extraordinary  thing,  sir,  to  take  you  for  my 
wn,  sir  1' 

I  had  observed  that  she  was  a  very  pretty,  piquante-looking  girl, 
and  wondered  how  it  was  that  I  had  not  made  her  acquaintance  be- 
fore, till  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  been  down  for  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time  for  several  years,  during  which  period  Miss 
Gimball  had  no  doubt  emerged  from  the  pupa  state  of  short  firocks 
and  frilled  trousers. 

It  is  a  pretty  place,  that  Bryncoed,  built  on  a  green  lawn  sloping 
right  down  to  the  brink  of  the  charming  estuary  of  the  Ty v ;  a 
kright-looking  modem  house  with  plenty  of  light  and  air  about  it. 
A  Kttle  yacht  was  moored  in  the  river,  and  a  couple  of  boats  were 
'jing  on  the  strand;  the  cheerful  tones  of  a  piano  echoed  from  a 
french  window  opening  on  the  lawn.  I  heard  the  sound  of  voices 
and  laughter. 

A  very  cheerful-looking  servant  opened  the  door  and  took  my 
^i.  He  looked  more  serious  when  he  returned.  Indeed  the  whole 
^oiiae  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  assumed  a  sadder  aspect.  The 
ann  disappeared  behind  a  cloud,  the  music  ceased  suddenly,  the 
voices  and  laughter:  but  I  was  blind  to  the  omen. 
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*  Master's  veiy  uuwell/  said  llie  man ;   *  loo  ill  to  see  anybody, 


n 


sir. 


'  Who  is  tlie  mistress 


*  My  Lusinesfi  is  veiy  importat^t/  I  Kaid, 
of  tbc  cstablisliment  ?*  I  wHspered  to  Evans. 

*  Mrs.  Pendcrgap,  liis  sister,  sir/  replied  Evans. 

*  Take    my    card  to  Mrs.    Peiidergap,    and    ask  if  I  cun 
her/ 

I  was  presently  sliowii  into  a  tka wing-room,  where  Mrs,  Peoder- 
gap  joined  me.  She  was  a  very  pleasant,  brisk  little  brown  woman, 
one  of  that  jolly  sort  who  do  all  the  tallting  themselves,  and  yet 
don't  bore  you  with  their  clatter.  She  dirined  my  pnrpose  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

*  Abont  the  election,  isn't  it  ?  Poor  Edward,  my  brother — such 

a  disappointment !     Yes  ;   it's  no  use  making  a  secret  about  it  now.^ 
He  fully  intended  to  oppose  yoo.     Now,  poor  fellow,  his  thonghti^ 
are  entirely  weaned  from  worldly  matters/     She  passed  her  hand- 
kerchief lightly  over  her  eyes. 

'  Deal'  me/  I  said,  quite  distressed  that  I  had  intruded 
my  affairs  into  this  sorrowful  house ;  '  I  had  no  idea.  Is  there 
danger  ?' 

'  Not  inmiediate  ;     0,  no  ;    but  these   attacks  —  so    distresi 
ing,     I  daresay  he'll  see  you.     I'll  go  and  prepare  him  for  yoo^ 
visit.' 

By  and  by  I  was  ushered  up  into  the  sick-room.    It  was  shade 
and  darkened,  and  I  coald  barely  see  the  tip  of  the  sick  man's  grei 
hooked  nose,  his  prominent  drooping  eyelids.     Ho  was  surronnde 
hv  a  battel^  of  physic  bottles.     His  hand  was  outside  the  cOTerle 
and  he  took  mine  in  his  and  pressed  it  feebly. 

*  Sorry  to  ace  you  in  this  way,*  I  said.  I  really  was  a  little 
touched  at  the  sight  of  my  enemy  thus  laid  low*  ^J 

'  How  trivial/  he  w^hispered,  '  in  such  seasons  of  sickness  d^| 
our  little  diflerences  of  parties  and  sects  aivpear !     I'm  glad  to  see 
yon,  and  shake  you  by  the  hand.  If  I've  ever  said  or  done  anythic 
offensive  to  yon,  Walwjm,  forgive  me.* 

*  Don't  mention  it/  I  replied  ;   *  bygones,  and  so  on.     To  tel 
yon  the  tiuth,  I  heard  that  you  intended  to  oppose   me  for  tl 
county*     I'm  glad  to  find  that  the  rumour  is  false/ 

*  O,  Walwyn/  he  whispered,  '  do  I  seem  to  be  a  likely  man 
oppose  anybody  ?  I  have  had  opposition  enough  ;  I  should  like 
make  my  peace  with  all  the  world  now/ 

This  was  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  mind  to  be  in  ;  at  the  san 
time  the  conversation  wasn't  particularly  lively,  and  I  was  glad 
make  my  way  from  the  sick-room. 

*  *  You'll  take  your  luncheon  with  them,'  he  said,  as  I  went  OTit#_ 
*  do,  it  will  please  me,  and  I  shall  feel  that  our  reconciliatton 
sincere/ 
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I  was  hangry  enougli,  and  glar]  to  liave  luncheon.  Migs  Giiii- 
b&ll  hod  come  homo  from  ber  rido  too,  and  was  deHghled  at  having 
treated  Sir  Richard  Walwyn  as  the  ateward*s  son.  We  were 
capital  friends  directly,  and  I  felt  altogether  so  comfoiiablc  at  Brj^i- 
coed,  that  I  thought  with  a  shudder  of  retuniiiig  to  dim  Penwalyn, 
the  ghosts,  and  the  family  portraits.  After  luncheon,  a  message 
eame  down  from  the  sick-room  : 

*  Ask  Sir  Eichard  to  send  for  his  traps,  and  stop  the  night/ 
Well,  I  hated  the  idea  of  sleeping  at  Penwalyii  so  much,  that  I 

WM  tempted  to  stay;  and  certainly  Gimkdl's  was  a  very  jolly  house, 
and  everybody  tried  to  make  me  comfortable. 

Old  Evans  didn't  hke  it  a  hit.  He  sent  for  me  before  he  started 
borne,  and  when  I  went  out  to  speak  to  him,  he  pointed  giavely  to 
tLe  wheel-tracks  on  the  principal  drive.  There  were  certainly  a 
good  many  of  them  ;  but  the  doctor,  and  the  parson,  and  the  lawyer, 
ud  gympathising  inquiries  would  account  for  that. 

*Da  yon  remember,  sir,  the  story  of  the  jackass  and  the  lion 
who  was  sick  ?' 

*  I  don't  see  how  it  applies  to  me,  Evans ;  poor  old  Gimball 
im't  liKbly  to  eat  me.' 

*  Well,  sir — well,  indeed,  I  wish  you'd  come  home  with  me,  Sir 
Richard/ 

I  wasn't  going  to  be  put  ofl'a  pleasant  evening  by  Evans's  non- 
lensc.  I  believe  he*d  like  me  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  my  ball  at 
Penwalyn  and  drink  strong  ale  to  the  sound  of  the  harp,  as  my  fore- 
Sittieps  might  have  done,  with  the  cook  and  kitchenmaid  and  llrs. 
Kchards,  the  housekeeper,  joining  in  chorus. 

Gimball  had  a  capital  cook  and  excellent  wine.  Both  Miss 
trimball  and  her  amit  w*ere  good  musicians,  with  beautiful  voices, 
^  I  spent  a  most  pleasant  evening.    Next  day  we  went  out  in  the 

it,  had  a  delightful  sail,  lunched  on  hoard,  and  reached  home, 
tts  dogs,  jnst  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Couldn't  go  home 
sight  either.     The  best  of  it  was,  I  felt  so  secure  about  the 

ion.     Nobody  but  Gimball  coabl  run  against  mo  with  the  sha- 

of  a  chance.  Gimball  I  bad  safe.  I  might  enjoy  myself  as  I 
(or  the  next  few  days.     Then  I  might  think  about  business  ; 

tt  getting  out  my  address  and  making  arrangements  for  the  walk 

Next  day  I  went  home  very  reluctantly.  I  w^as  desperately 
^ttcn  with  Lucy  Gimball,  and  I  think  I  should  have  made  her 
*fl  offer  then  and  there  but  for  one  thing — I  couldn't  quite  get 
^^T  her  apparent  heartlessness.  She  didn't  seem  to  care  a  bnt- 
m  for  her  father's  illness ;  except  for  a  minute,  when  reminded 
^1  it,  perhaps  she'd  put  on  a  gi'ave  face,  and  then  she*d  be  as 
i%  as  ever  next  moment.  Now  if  she  didn't  care  for  her  father 
^  wasn't  likely  to  care  much  for  her  husband,  after  the  novelty 
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of  the  thing  was  over ;  and  this  consideration  made  me  haul  off  a 
bit- 

I  had  a  horrid  bad  night  at  Penwalyn*  I  dreamt  I  was  bnried  alive 
in  the  furnily  vanlt,  my  funeral  attended  hy  all  the  dead  Walwjus — 
all  sorts  of  horrors.  Just  before  daylight  I  had  a  dream  that  a  good 
deal  impressed  me,  it  was  so  vivid  and  real.     A  venerable  old  man 
with  a  long  white  beard  appeared  before  nie ;  he  had  a  very  an^ 
scowling  face,  and  after  looking  sternly  at  me  for  a  few  moment 
be  said,  '  Silly  hoy,  what  it  coots  the  souls  of  men  to  acquire,  yal 
fling  away  for  women  and  trumpery  !*  There  was  soraetliing  so  fiei* 
and  life-like  abaut  the  old  man — I  recognised  him  at  onco  as  my 
grandfather,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  dining-room  over  the  bi| 
buffet — tliat  I  was  involimtarily  staggered  and  affected.     I  coaldn 
sleep  after  that,  and  rose  and  di*essed  and  went  out  into  the  pa 
It  was  a  charming  morning,  the  sun  had  jnst  risen,  and  the  si 
was  filled  with  pink  gauzy  vapour,  which  in  constant  movement 
change  parted  here  and  there,  revealing  purple  mountain  ranges  and 
glowing  peaks  and  pinnaelea  of  rock.     ^I}'  heart  smote  me  when  f 
thought  of  my  neglect  of  this  my  own  county,  and  my  running  af 
foreign  gods.      I  made   half  a  resolution  to  amend,  and  'take 
better  ways.     Just  at  that  moment  I  came  to  a  spot  where  the  road 
the  principal  drive  to  the  house,  is  cut  through  a  range  of  rock 
leaving  on  each  side  of  it  a  scarped  precipitous  face.     Trees  groi 
ing  from  the  rocks  above  unite  their  Itranehes  over  the  road,  tl 
road  itself  is  almost  choked  \nth  bracken,  ferns,  and  viild  weeds, 
when  you  have  penetrated  this  tunnel  of  gi'eenery,  there  opens  uj 
you  a  pleasant  \ista  of  the  river  valley  bejond,  with  a  strip  of  \ 
in  the  distance. 

Great  was  my  astonishment  to  see  this  charming  natural  grott 
defaced  hy  two  huge  staring  phicartls  posted  on  either  hand  on  tli^^ 
face  of  the  rock.     They  were  printed   in  double  columns,  one  siA^ 
Welsh,  the  other  Enghsh.      *  To  the  free  and  independent  Electoi 
of  the  County  of  Cadnant  ;*  below  that  a  stiiTing  Eadical  programr 
and  attached  to  the  manifesto  the  name  of  George  Gimball. 

In  considerahlc  agitation  I  hurried  on  to  the  house  of  Evml 
the  steward.      Go  the  gable-end  of  his  bam  was  posted  a  simjj 
placard.     He  was  coming  out  of  his  gate  as  I  reached  it. 

*  Evans,'  I  cried,  pointing  to  the  address,  '  Evans,  what's  iti^' 
meaning  of  all  this  ?' 

*  0,  don't  you  know  all  about  it,  Sir  Richard?'  said  Evai 
looking  at  me  reproachfully.      *  Haven't  you  been  staying  at 
house  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  canvassing  the  county, 
neyer  a  word  from  you  against  him  ?     Why,  Sir  Richard,  half  y^ 
own  tenants  have  promised  him  ;  for  they  thought  there  could 
nothing  against  them  as  long  as  you  were  so  friondly  with  Mr.  GiU 
bdl;  and  I  had  no  instnietions  from  you,  sir/ 
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'  But  he  ms  ill  in  bed  all  the  time,  my  good  fellow.' 

*  0,  sir,  then  you've  been  deceived  by  him.  He's  been  scour- 
ing the  comity  far  and  near,  and  everybody  said  that  you  were  going 
to  resign  in  his  favour.' 

'lie  scoundrel  !*  I  cried,  grinding  my  teeth  with  rage.  '"^Tiy^ 
one  might  have  been  on  one's  guard  against  such  a  ruse  among  a 
take  of  saTages.' 

*  Savages  or  not,  sir,  everybody  says  as  he's  sure  to  come  in.* 
And  he  did  too.     I  never  could  win  back  the  advantage  he  got 

in  baving  the  start  of  me.  My  own  side  looked  suspiciously  upon 
me,  and  nobody  supported  me  warmly.  I  made  desperate  efforts  to 
ntiieve  my  position,  and  spent  money  like  water  ;  but  it  was  all  of 
10  use.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  figures  were,  Gimball  8765, 
Wabfyn  8257. 

Since  then  I've  been  living  abroad.  The  election  cost  me  six 
ftowmd  pounds,  and  that,  on  the  top  of  other  encumbrances,  neces- 
■tited  putting  the  estate  to  nurse.  As  for  Lucy  Gimball,  she 
■nifld  a  cotton-prince  from  Manchester — and  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

FUEDEIIICK  TALBOT. 
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Bally:siaclooxey  House  is  perched  on  a  nanow  ledgo  jutting 
out  the  side  of  one  of  the  steepest,  hleakest,  and  most  barren  moun- 
tains in  the  Western  HigUands,  Its  hohl  upon  the  rocky  shelf 
appears  to  he  so  frail,  that  the  traveller,  whilst  inwardly  conjectur- 
ing as  to  how  *  the  d — -1  it  got  there/  is  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that,  avalanche  fashion ,  it  will  tunihle  down  upon  hiin  as  he 
passes,  and  involontarily  ducks  his  head  until  he  has  left  the  source 
of  apprehended  danger  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  famished- 
looking  mountain  is  situated  on  tlie  high-road  leading  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Leenan  to  the  town  of  Westport,  and  Ballymacloouey  com- 
nmnds  a  view  extending  almost  from  Croagh  Patrick  to  that  re* 
markable  series  of  rugged  elevations  familiar  to  those  who 
Connemara  as  *  Tho  Twelve  Pina.' 

*  The  Castle,'  as  it  is  generally  termed,  was  built  by  Come 
Blake,  a  twenty -timibler,  hair-ti-igger,  stone -wall,  Galway  squire, 
who  expended  almost  his  entire  resources  in  its  construction,  mi 
when  remonstrated  with  upon  tho  inadvisability  of  sinking  his  for- 
tune, and  that  of  his  children,  in  erecting  so  useless  an  edifice  in 
so  barren  a  situation,  invariably  consoled  his  advisers  by  askiogi 
*  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  view  as  that,  man  ?' 

*  The  view  may  be  very  fine,  but — ' 
'  Fine  !  Show  me  any  spot  for  seven  miles  where  a  process-se 

could  hide  himself.     By  George,  sir,  he  might  as  well  be 
serve  a  wi-it  in  the  Claddagh,  or  on  the  keeper  of  the  Arran 
house.    Ballyniaclooney  is  impregnable  I' 

In  course  of  time  Cornelias  Blaka  paid  the  debt  of  nature,^ 
ouit  however,  discharging  his  other  liabilities,  leaving  to  his 
James  Burke  Bodkin  Joyce  Blake,  Ballymuclooney  House,  a 
well  stocked  in  claret  and  jyoteen,  two  thousand  acres  of  bog, 
number  of  accommodation  bills,   facetiously  termed  '  straps,' 
the  backs  of  which  the  name  *  James  Bnrke  Bodkin  Joyce  Bh 
figured  prominently,  in  a  large  and  sprawling  hand,  bespeaking  I 
limited  resources  in  the  way  of  ink,  and  tho  presence  of  the 
honoured  but  latterly  much-neglected  qnill  of  the  goose.     To 
these  bills  was  an  idea  so  utterly  absurd,  that  Jim  Bhike  absoln 
scouted  it,  and  feeling  perfectly  secure  in  the  impregnability  of  J 
stronghold,  and  in  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  his  retainers,  he  1 
haughty  defiance  to  bailiff  and  process-server,  saw  '  lashlns'  of  i 
pany,  and  lived  like  that  bird  so  typical  of  nourishment  laid ' 
high  pressure,  viz*  a  fighting-cock. 
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Now  there  resided  in  the  city  of  Dublin  '  a  dirty  little  spalpeen 
of  an  attorney/  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Binks,  who  had  purchased 
some  of  the3e  identical  *  straps*  at  rather  a  high  figure,  that  is  to 
aay,  at  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  under  the  impression  that  ilr. 
Blake  of  Ballymaclooney  House  would,  if  not  actually  in  a  position 
to  take  them  np,  pay  such  a  rate  of  interest  and  delicate  renewal 
fines  as  would  in  course  of  time  not  only  refund  the  outlay,  hut 
altimately  return  no  inconsiderable  profit;  and  he  was  rather  discon- 
certed npoQ  receiving  no  reply  whatever  to  several  communications 
af  a  pressing,  and  latterly  of  an  unmistakably  hostile  and  threaten- 
ing, character.  Mr,  Binks  was  not  a  man  to  lie  under  the  contumely 
of  haviog  his  letters  unanswered,  especially  as  the  cost  of  writing 
them  was  put  down  at  6s.  8c?.,  and  the  perusal  of  the  reply  at 
13«.  4d. ;  and  as  the  service  of  a  writ  upon  the  sacred  person  of 
Mr.  James  Burke  Bodkin  Joyce  Blake  was  considered,  by  the  class 
Uf  gentlemen  who  undertake  such  responsibilities,  an  extremely 
(ptixotic,  if  not  hazardous  experiment,  Mr,  Binks  resolved,  as  the 
long  vacation  had  set  in,  to  kill  tw^o  birds  w4th  one  stone — to  do 
Coonemara,  and  *  to  do*  Mr.  Blake  of  Ballymaclooney  House,  at  one 

iDd  the  same  time. 

The  legal  practitioner  forthwith  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  reso- 

hfion,  and  one  lovely  morning  in  the  month  of  August  took  his 

(hoe  beside  the  driver  of  the  *  long  car'  which  travels  between  West- 

ftttand  Clifden. 

*  Do  you  know  Ballymaclooney  House,  my  man  7*  inquired  Mr. 
Binks  of  the  charioteer. 

*  Ifl  it  the  castle  ye  mane  ?*  demanded  the  driver  in  a  surly  tone* 
He  had  been  negotiatmg  with  a  desirable -looking  swell  who  was 

doing  Ireland,  for  tJie  acquisition  of  the  box  seat,  since  it  is  from 
ilda  elevation  the  country  can  bo  seen  at  beat  and  a  guide-book 
rendered  as  oninteresting  and  as  useless  as  a  Bvaikhafv ;  but  the 
little  attorney  had  been  too  sharp  for  him,  proclaiming  this  sacred 
|^^)^tian  of  the  vehicle  public  property,  and  asserting  his  legal  rights. 
Yuong  England  wouldn't  bore  itself  by  disputatioUj  and  Mr,  Binka 
i^nnained  master  of  the  position, 
*I  mean  Ballymaclooney  House.* 

*  Do  I  know  the  castle  ?'  persisted  the  driver, 

'Castle  or  house,  it's  all  the  same,  I  suppose,'  observed  Mr. 
Binka  snappishly. 

The  driver  leisurely  '  Hicked'  the  ear  of  the  off  leader,  turned 
►wiy  round,  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  man  of  law,  and  coolly 
:ed, 
*Do  I  know  the  castle  ?  Do  I  know  me  Patther  and  Awey  T 
In  no  way  disconcerted  by  this  negative  style  of  reply,  Mr. 
Bmks  proceeded  to  interrogate. 

*  I  believe  Mr.  Bkke  resides  at  the  house  ?* 
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'Cafitle^  ye  mane. 

*  At  the  castle.' 

*  He  do,  an  his  father  afore  him  that  hiiilt  it — may  he  rest 
glory,  amiu  !   Gehing  to  Bagdad  wnd  yer  thricks  !* 

The  hitter  portioE  of  this  observation  was  addressed  to  a  lean 
quadruped,  which  evinced  a  lively  desire  to  nibble  away  a  portion  of 
the  collar  of  his  yoke- fellow,  inasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  collar  was 
stuffed  with  hay,  and  within  easy  and  tempting  reach  of  his  grinders.^ 

*  Is  he  wealthy  ?'  continued  Mr,  Binks,  H 

*  Wealthy  I  Begorra,  he's  richer  nor  the  Law^-Life  Company, 
that  tuck  BalHnahinch  from  the  Martins.  May  their  land  turn  into 
wather  !  Rich  !'  he  continued  j  *  he's  as  rich  as  Crayosote  !*  and  evi- 
dently well  pleased  with  his  classical  allusion » he  asked  the  attorney 
to  *  hould  the  reins»  while  he  readied  his  dudheeu  for  a  shough.* 

Mr*  Bloks  was  not  utterly  displeased  upon  gaining  this  informa- 
tion.    'A  straw^  best  shows  how  the  wind  blows,'  he  thought,  *  audi 
this  person  must  have  some  grounds  for  the  statement/ 

*  I  heard  he  was  in  debt  9' 

*  Av  coorse   he  is,  over  head  an'   ears,'  responded  the  driverJ 
lighting  his  short  clay  pipe,  blackened  with  the  constant  use  of  i 
fierce  tobacco  and  violent  friction  against  all  weathers.      *  Wud  y^ 
have  him  any  way  else,  wud  ye  ?  SbEre,  he's  a  gintleman,  and 
blood  always  gets  credit.* 

'  I  believe  his  father  died  in  debt.' 

'  He  had  an  illigant  berrin,  anyhow/  replied  the  driver,  ev 
a  direct  answer.     *  The  finest  funeral   ye  ever  seen  :    the  whoL 
coanthry  was  out,  and  lashins  av  atin  and  dhrinkin  from  the  day  h€ 
tuck  the  sickness  till  we  sodded  him.     May  he  be  lym  on  rose- 
laves  in  heaven  this  blessed  minit !' 

*  Does  the  present  Mr.  Blake  go  out  much?'  asked  the  attorney, 
approaching  more  closely  to  the  point, 

*  In  coorse  he  do/ 

'  Shoots,  fishes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?* 
'  Shoots !  Begorra,  av  ye  were  to  pass  here  next  Tuesday,  ye'  < 

see  how  he  can  shoot !' 

*  Next  Tuesday  !   Why  fi^'xt  Tuesday  ?* 

*  Shure,  Tuesday  '11  be  the  20th  av  August  1'  exclaimed  the  drivei 
with  a  tinge  of  irritation  in  his  tone, 

Mr.  Bioks  was  no  sportsman.  His  little  eff'orts  in  that  line  l»j 
in  bringing  down  human  game  at  the  commencement  of  term. 

'  Why  will  he  shoot  on  that  day  more  than  any  other  ?*  b^ 
asked. 

The  driver  gazed  sternly  at  him  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  i^ 
he  were  being  what  is  popularly  known  as  *  chaffed,  *  but  perceivitij 
that  the  query  w*as  genuine,  he  exclaimed  half  aloud  in  the  directit>'*J 
of  his  horses, 
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'  Wdl|  ftT  an  the — *  bat  pnUing  up  in  time,  '  Why,  shnre,  Tnes- 
dij  win  be  the  first  day  for  the  gronse-shootin  !' 

'  0 !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sinks,  '  does  Mr.  Blake  always  come  out 
on  that  day  ?' 

'  Be  my  sowl,  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  that  would  honld  him  in ! 
Hell  be  out  to  hear  the  cocks  crowin  on  the  hiU,  an  he'n  knock 
<nrer  his  twinty  brace  afore  breqaest.* 

Mr.  Sinks  was  enraptured.  Here  was  the  Tery  knowledge  }ie 
was  so  desirous  of  obtaining,  &lling  like  a  ripe  apple  into  his  Teiy 
Ii^.  Bare  luck !  Hitherto  it  was  simply  impossible  to  serve  James 
Burke  Bodkin  Joyce  Blake,  Esq.,  with  a  writ;  now  it  was  as  easily 
done  as  though  he  was  an  unsuspecting  bank  derk  leaying  his  house 
it  his  usual  hour  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  his  office.  Mr. 
Binks  rubbed  his  hands  gleefoUy,  chuckled,  wriggled,  and  betrayed 
Us  satis&ction  in  various  spasmodic  movements ;  and  when  Bidly- 
madooney  House  came  in  view,  so  great  was  his  self-congratulation 
ttnt  he  nearly  tumbled  off  the  box. 

'  That's  the  castle,'  observed  the  driver  as  they  passed  beneath, 
wOi  a  jerk  of  his  head  upwards. 

^It — ^it  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  fidl  on  us,'  observed  Mr. 
BUdi,  in  faltering  tones. 

*  Drive  a  little  faster,  coachman !'  cried  a  lady  firom  the  body  of 
tbiehide. 

'Put  on  more  steam,  jarvey !'  urged  a  commercial  travener 
bom  the  other  side. 

'  It's  a  snug  nest,'  remarked  the  coachman  ;  '  no  fear  av  damp 
or  the  lower  story  bein'  undher  wather.' 

'How  do  you  get  up  to  it?' 

'  Be  that  boreen.  Ye  see  that  sthrip  av  white  in  the  bog  beyant  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'It  comminces  there.' 

'Why,  that's  half  a  mile  off.' 

'It's  better  nor  three  half-miles.' 

'And  is  there  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the  house  ?' 

'Divil  a  wan,  barrin  ye  wor  a  crow.' 

.  'Mr.  Blake  is  pretty  safe  up  there,'  observed  the  attorney  with 
*  Audder. 

'Safe?' 

'From  we'U  say  arrest,  sheriffs'  officers,  bailiffs.' 

'There's  not  a  man  in  Europe  that  would  thry  it,  barrin  he  kem 
^  IV  Swift's  madhouse.  Wan  process-server  went  up  as  bould 
^  I  ram.     He  wor  axed  in  mighty  polite  and  aisy. 

"I've  come  to  say  a  word  to  Misther  Blake,"  sez  he. 

"  0,  you'U  see  him  time  enough,"  sez  wan. 

"  Won't  ye  take  a  tent  av  somethin  to  put  betune  yer  shammy 
^  die  cowld  ?"  sez  another. 
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"I  won't  take  nothin  till  I  sarve  this/*  sez  the  process-sftrver, , 
dlirawin  the  process  frimi  out  av  his  pocket. 

*'  What's  that  ?**  sez  wan. 

'*  Let's  look  at  it/*  sez  another,  _^ 

**  Just  lave  it  alone/' sez  the  process-sarver,  gettin  a  little  shut 
"Tye  the  law  wud  me/'  sez  he,  **  an  I  call  on  jez  in  the  Queen's  ^ 
name  to  stand  be  me."  ■ 

**  Is  it  a  writ  ye  have,  me  man  ?'*  axes  the  butler,  wan  of  the 
Joyces,  wud  every  muscle  in  him  as  bare  and  as  tight  as  the  lashav 
this  whip.  ^H 

**  Shure  enough/'  sez  the  process-sarver.  ^* 

*'  Boys/'  says  the  butler,  **  don't  yez  think  this  gintleman's  hair 
is  too  lanky  an  long,  and  that  it  wants  curlin  ?''  ^M 

**  Worse  nor  Father  Daly's  *  last  mass'  wig/'  sez  the  hoys,       ^^ 

*'  Well,  boys,  as  yez  are  all  convaynient,  we'll  curl  it  for  him, 
an  this  writ  here  *11  do  for  curlin  paper," 

*  The  process-server  roared  **  Murther  !"  but  it  was  done  afore 
ye  could  say  **  spavin*"  ' 

Mr.  Binks  listened  to  this  narrative  with  profound  attention,  butJ 
with  that  mistrust  which  is  part  of  the  training  of  his  profession^ 
allowed  seventy -five  per  cent  for  invention,  and  divided  the  balanc 
by  ten  for  cost  of  improbability*  He  blessed  the  particular  sta 
whose  influence  placed  him  beside  the  driver  of  the  long  car,  an 
actually  tipped  him,  upon  arrival  at  Clifden,  to  the  extent  of  half-a 
crown. 

'  May  I  niver  see  the  Twelve  Pins/  muttered  the  astonished 
charioteer,  *  av  I  thought  there  wor  as  much  as  wan  farden  so  con^ 
tagious  to  me !' 

Mr.  Binks  posted  special  from  Clifden  to  Galway,  caught  the  ma 
train  to  Dublin,  had  a  satisfactory  interview  with  the  representative  i 
the  sherilT  for  the  county  Mayo,  who  midertook  to  forward  the  writ  ( 
ca.  qa.  without  loss  of  time,  and  as  he  emerged  from  the  officin 
den  was  heard  to  mutter  with  a  grim  chuckle,  *  I'll  go  shooting,  tot>^ 
on  the  twentieth,  Mr.  Blake ;  let's  see  which  of  us  wiE  have  tk^ 
best  sport/ 

Mr.  James  Burke  Bodkin  Joyce  Blake,  the  innocent  cause  cz^^ 
all  this  legal  machinery  being  put  in  motion,  was  engaged  in  ente^^' 
taining  a  small  but  select  party  at  Ballymaclooney- — small,  becau^^ 
he  was  desirous  of  '  making  a  bag'  that  would  be  talked  of  all  over  th^==3' 
country,  as  he  invariably  packed  hampers  for  a  large  circle  ofcount^^ 
friends,  whose  hospitality  he  was  occasionally  debarred  from  enjoyi^:^! 
owing  to  the  contumaciousness  of  some  low-minded  creditor,  who^^* 
minions  pertinaciously  defended  the  passes  Uke  so  many  legal  Spa^— ^ 
tans,  but  with  whom  he  was  desirous  of  being  en  rapport,  and  ^^ 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  the  game  upon  *  the  ox:MJf^ 
acres*  was  still  at  his  mercy  j  and  furthermore,  that  there  exist €■</ 
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no  neeeedtj  for  turning  it  to  account  by  disposing  of  it,  either  for 
tlie  nourishment  of  liis  retainers  or  to  the  agent  of  some  enterpris- 
ig  city  poulterer.  The  party  consisted  of  Major  O'Houlahan,  for- 
■ly  of  the  Connaught  Eaogers,  a  warrior  who  had  shot  snipe 
within  range  of  the  guns  at  San  Sebastian,  who  was  still  as  keen  a 
sportsman  as  ever  shouldered  a  Man  ton  or  a  Higby,  and  who  per- 
sisted in  clinging  to  the  old-fashioned  muzzle-loader  with  that  fond- 
ness with  which  gentlemen  of  the  olden  school  hang  on  to  the  per- 
fections of  their  bygone  time ;  Mr.  Ajax  Burke,  a  neighbour,  very 
mach  in  the  same  state  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  as  his  host,  and 
wbo  deemed  it  prudent  to  arrive  at  Ballymaclooney  at  an  hour  upon 
which  the  most  vigilant  mjrrniidon  of  the  law  would,  in  ail  human 
probability,  be  engaged  in  wooing  the  drowsy  god  instead  of  in  the 
capture  of  the  person  of  a  recalcitrant  and  wary  debtor  ;  and  a  young 
freiiUeman  who  had  just  joined  the  Fusileers,  and  whose  sole  occu- 
pation in  life  seemed  to  be  in  the  operation  of  vigorously  cleansing 
m  eyeglass,  and  of  subsequently  sticking  it  with  considerable  dex- 
^lerity  into  the  corner  of  one  eye,  and  then  by  way  of  variety  into 
*ie  other. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  19  th  of  August,  Mr.  Blake  and  the  En- 
"i^pi  had  been  on  the  mountains  during  the  day  trying  the  dogs,  and 
Hw  now  engaged  in  company  with  the  gallant  Major  and  Mr,  Ajax 
Biie  in  testing  the  soothing  effects  of  poteen  punch.  The  dogs 
Itj  stretched  in  picturesque  attitudes  about  the  room,  ever  and  anon 
indtdging  in  short  spasmodic  yelps  or  jerky  groans ;  whilst  game- 
Ug8,  leggings,  and  gun-cases  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  sizes,  anddescrip- 
SodiB  strewed  the  polished  oaken  tloor.  Upon  a  huge  sideboard 
•tood  the  remains  of  a  sirloin  of  beef ;  beside  it  a  well -hacked  ham, 
Wnounded  by  the  skeletons  of  once  well-to-do  capons  ;  and  crown- 
all  an  enormous  wooden  bowl  full  of  potatoes,  struggling  manfully 
fe  emancipate  themselves  from  their  tattered  jackets. 

*  This  is  good  stuft',  Jim,*  observed  Major  O'Houlahan,  taking  a 
^emendous  puU  at  the  punch ;  '  this  is  the  real  hardware.* 

•  I*m  glad  you  like  it.  Bob,'  repEed  the  host ;  *  it  was  made  on 
faddy  Mulligan's  patch.' 

'  Paddy's  a  knowing  card,'  said  the  Major  approvingly.  *  They 
^U  this  story  of  him  :  Paddy  was  disposing  of  some  of  this  deUcious 
stuff  to  a  Scotch  fellow,  who  was  fishing  at  Glendalough,  and  whom 
le  knew  to  be  safe. 

**  Can  yon  get  me  two  gaUons,  Paddy  ?''  said  Sawney. 

'*  Twinty,  av  it's  plaziog  to  yer  honor,"  says  Paddy, 

**  Two  will  do  me  :  how  much  am  I  to  pay  you  per  gallon  ?*'  The 
Scotch  chap  thonght  it  would  be  about  five  or  six  shillingB. 

"Fifteen  shillings  a  gallon,  an  no  less/' 

*'  Fifteen  shillings,  Paddy !     Why,  that's  an  enormous  price  !" 

"  True  for  you,  sir,  bull  can't  help  it;"  and  here  scratching  Ms 
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bead  and  looking  from  under  the  comer  of  hia  eye^  he  added 
can^t  help  it,  yer  honour  ;   share,  the  duty's  riz."  ' 

When  the  laughter  that  followed  the  iiarrution  of  this  episode  in 
the  career  of  Mr,  Patrick  Mulligan  had  subsided^  Mr.  Claybridge,  of 
the  Fusileers,  haring  carefully  cleansed  and  screwed  his  eyeglass  into 
the  extreme  corner  of  his  left  eye,  where  it  depended  for  its  reten- 
tion upon  two  very  w^atery  and  weak -looking  lashes,  addressed  the 
general  company  with  the  query,  *  Who  the  doose  is  Paddy  Mol-^ 
ligan  r  f 

*  A  tenant  of  mine,^  replied  the  host.     '  He  has  a  lease  for  eyer 
and  pays  no  rent/ 

*  And  calls  it  tenant  right,*  added  Mr,  Ajax  Burke. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Blake,  that  you  get  no  rent  from  him  ?* 
'  Most  indubitably  I  do/ 

*  Do  you  try  ?* 

*  Try  I     You  might  as  well  be  endeavooring  to  extract  the  back 
tooth  out  of  an  ostrich/  ■ 

'  Most  extraordinary  V  muttered  Mr,  Clayhridge,  letting  his  eye- 
glass fall  upon  the  table  with  a  click  like  the  cocking  of  a  pistol. 
*■  Are  the  birds  plenty,  Jim  ?*  asked  Mr.  Ajax  Burke. 

*  As  plenty  as  marked  wTits/ 

*  By  Jove,  that  looks  w-ell,  Jim  !     Did  the  dogs  work  well  ?* 
'Never  saw^  finer  setting.       Old  Flint,   there,  said  the   word 

"  mark''  as  sure  as  I'm  a  born  Christian.' 

*  Troth,  I  had  an  old  bitch  that  used  to  count  the  birds ;  and  if 
one  of  ns  missed  a  shofc,  sheVl  turn  round  and  groan  on  him/ 

*  Do  you  remember  the  old  cock  grouse  that  dodged  us  last  sea- 
son, Jim  ?*  asked  the  Major,  mixing  his  fifth  tumbler. 

*  I  think  Tom  Bodkin  bagged  him  and  ate  him,  for  he  got 
cruel  fit  of  indigestion  during  the  winter.' 

*  That  reminds  me  of  old  Billy  Lynch's  snipe,'  said  Mr.  Bnrki 
'Billy  Lynch's  snipe?'   said  the  Ensign  inquiringly,  prepari; 

the  eyeglass. 

'  Yes,  sir,  Billy  Lynch's  snipe.     BiUy  was  always  rheumatic 
the  wrong  time.     He  never  got  over  the  ball  in  the  hip  the  m^ 
he  was  out  with  Anthony  Blake ;  but  he  left  poor  Anthony's  nn 
sure  on  the  daisies.     Well,  sir,  BiUy  Uked  his  shooting,  provided 
was  easy  and  convenient,  and  took  it  as  regularly  as  his  ten  tumblcra.' 
He  happened  to  invite  a  friend  from  Dublin  down  to  Shinnagh,  anil 
of  course,  they  went  out  shooting.     They  hadn't  gone  many  perch* 
from  the  house  when  up  went  a  snipe ;   the  friend  raised  his  gnD» 
pulled  the  trigger,  but  Billy  tilted  the  barrel  into  the  air, 

''Hello  !*'  cries  his  friend. 


I 


I 


BiUy, 


Blur  an  ages  [   what  are  you  doing  at  all,  at  all?**  shorit!] 


**  What  am  I  doing  ? 


I  was  firing  at  a  snipe,  and  would  bave 
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fUpBd  him  if  yea  hadii*t  cansed  me  to  fire  in  the  air/'  said  his  friend 
in  a  huff. 

**  What !  Hang  it,  man,  that's  mi/  snipe/'  saya  Billy* 

*'  Your  snipe,  Mr.  Lynch  ?'' 

**  Yes,  7«//  snipe  ;  and  I  wouldn't  have  a  hair  on  his  head  touched 
for  a  pot  of  money/' 

**I  don't  understand  you,  Mr,  Lynch,"  said  his  friendi  huffier 
than  6?er. 

'*  Why>  man  aUve,  Tve  been  firing  at  that  snipe  all  the  winter ; 
aiid  I  expect  he'll  last  me  three  winters  to  come/*  * 

Down  went  the  eyeglass  of  the  Ensign  with  a  click.  If  be  could 
bat  recollect  these  stories  for  the  delectation  of  the  mess,  he  was  a 
made  man. 

*  Boys,*  said  Mr.  Blake,  as  the  witching  hour  approached,  '  I 
don't  want  to  spoil  sport,  but  /intend  to  hear  the  growse  crow  be- 
fore daylight  on  Balljmavourneen  mountain,  and  I'll  take  my  night- 
cap/ 

The  night-cap  consisted  of  a  double -shotted  tumbler  of  the  poteen 
ptmch. 

*  I  don't  belieye  in  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night/  growled 
ihd  Major. 

*  I  always  take  it  easy,'  said  Mr.  Ajax  Burke  ;  *  I  like  my  hreak- 
iti  and  my  smoke,  and  then  my  shootiug/ 

*  O,  doose  take  early  bom^s,  they're  only  fit  for  housemaids/ 
idded  Mr.  Claybridge. 

*  As  I  said  before,  boys,  there*s  the  stuff — there's  the  sugar,  I 
couldn't  get  tick  for  the  lemons — they're  ready  money — -so  he  soft 
on  them ;  and  the  more  hot  Tvater  you  uae,  the  worse  will  he  the 
punch.  I'm  otf.  I'll  have  a  prize  bag  long  before  you  are  out  of 
Jcrar  beds.  If  any  of  you  like  to  come^  Paudheen  will  shake  yon 
ap.' 

'  We're  going  to  have  supper  and  a  song,  Jim  ;  don't  beat  aucb 
a  shabby  retreat,'  cried  the  Major. 

But  Mr,  James  Burke  Bodkin  Joyce  Blake  was  as  good  as  Ms 
Word,  and  left  them  to  their  potations  amid  a  whirlwind  of  indignant 
remonstrance. 

The  mists  were  clearing  off  the  mouutaios,  and  the  gray  dawn  was 
breaking  as  Mr.  Blake  emerged  from  Ballymaclooney.  Beneath  hie 
left  arm  reposed  his  faithful  gun,  in  front  of  him  joyously  gambolled 
a  dog  that  never  yet  was  known  to  miss  a  point,  and  behind  him  a 
boy  carrying  a  huge  bag  wherein  to  conyey  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 

Half-an-hour's  walking  placed  the  party  upon  the  happy  bunting 
gionndSy  ao  judiciously  selected  on  the  prerious  evening  ;  and  away 
Went  the  dog  at  the  rate  of  twenty  -  five  miles  an  hour  within  a 
CMlina  of  as  many  yards. 

The  dog  pauses — stops^  lifts  its  head  in  the  air^  stiffens  its  tall» 
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ottd  becomes  as  rigid  as  though  Hwere  transformed  into  bronze,  Mr. 
Blake  walks  up  to  him,  and  whisperg  to  him,  '  Go  on/ 

The  dog,  as  if  on  wires,  moves  a  little  forward, 

Frisch  !     Up  go  the  birds. 

Bang !  bang ! 

*  Mark  !'  cries  Mr.  Blake  to  the  boy  ;  and  proceeds  to  reload  i 
coolly  as  though  he  had  been  discharging  the  barrels  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  them. 

*  Two  an'  a  half  brace — ^illigant  birds,  Begorra,  ye  done  that 
well  V  said  the  boy  exultingly, 

*  Did  you  mark  the  birds,  Paiidheen  ?' 
'  Yes,  sir ;  they  lighted  in  the  clamp  beyant  the  bridge,* 
'  We'll  take  them  coming  back,  Paudheen/ 
Away  went  the  dog  across  the  heath — now  to  the  right,  now  to 

the  left,  now  behind,  now  in  front — Blake  and  the  boy  following. 
They  had  reached  a  point  where  it  became  necessary  to  cross  a 
boreen,  altas  a  small  bridle-path,  w^hen  two  men  were  perceived  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  main  road. 

*  Poachers,'  thought  Blake  ;  *  and  yet  they  have  nothing  to  poach 
with.  Travellers  ?  Ah,  I  have  it !  Reapers  on  their  way  to  Dub- 
lin by  Gal  way  for  the  English  harvest,* 

The  boy,  as  soon  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  placed  his  fin- 
gers to  his  month  and  blew  a  long,  loud,  and  peculiar  whistle, 

*  Masther  Jim'~for  by  this  appellation  Mr.  Blake  was 
and   invariably    addressed  by   his    retainers  — '  thim*8    sthra 
comin  up  the  boreen/ 

*  How  do  yon  know,  Mick  *?' 
'  They  didn*t  give  me  the  return  whistle,  sir/ 

*  They're  reapers  on  their  way  to  Gal  way,  Mick.* 

*  Mebbo  so,  yer  honour,     I'll  soon  know  that.' 
The  boy  bounded  across  the  hiU-side,  and  confronting  the  ne^ 

comers,  addressed  them  in  Irish.     The  men  looked  puzzled,  and  on 
of  them  asked  the  lad  if  he  spoke  English. 

*  I  have  a  little  EngHsh,'  said  the  boy. 

*  We've  lost  onr  way,  and  want  a  guide,' 
'  Where  are  yez  goin  to  ?* 

*  This  is  the  place.     We  don't  know  how  to  say  tho  word,*  sa 
the  elder,  a  crafty -looking  gray-headed  little  man,  producing  a 
way  guide  from  his  pocket. 

*  I  can't  read,'  said  the  boy  rather  disdainfully. 

*  I  thought  as  much,*  muttered  the  little  gray-headed  man* 

*  May  be  that  gentleman  could  over  there  ?' 

*  Av  course  he  can  tell  yez  av  he  has  a  mind  to  do  it,'  replied 
the  boy  proudly.  ^H 

'  What's  tiiat,  Paudheen  ?'  demanded  Blake,  still  in  the  dig-™ 
tance^  but  whose  curiosity  was  somewhat  aroused. 
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*  Two  traTellers  that*s  lost  their  way,  sir,*  cried  the  httle  gray- 
beaded  man,  advancing  towards  Mr.  Blako.  *  Maybe  you  would  tell 
OS,  as  we're  fairly  bothered  by  this  railway  f^uide.' 

There  was  an  air  of  such  plausibility  about  the  tone  of  the 
speaker  that  filake  was  duly  impressed  by  it ;  aud  with  that  obliging 
spirit  which  lent  itself  to  anything — from  backing  bills  to  placing 
my  or  all  of  his  worhlly  possessions  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends- 
he  handed  his  gun  to  the  boy,  desiring  bim  to  follow  the  dog  till  he 
joined  him,  whilst  he  proceeded  to  endeavour  to  explore  the  lab}"- 
tiniha  of  the  railway  ready  reckoner. 

Samson,  Samson  !  the  Philistines  are  upon  thee  ! 

*  Yonr  name  is  James  Burke  Bodkin  Joyce  Blake.  Consider 
yourself  the  Queen's  prisoner/  said  the  little  elderly  man,  placing 
Ms  hand  upon  Blake's  shoulder. 

*  0  holy  fiddle  !'  blurted  James  Burke  Bodkin  Joyce  Blake. 
The  bailitr,  in  a  few  brief  but   pointed  words,  explained  bis 

ittiaaion,  and  hoped  that  anything  that  had  occurred,  and  anything 
ttiat  was  likely  to  occur,  would  be  only  viewed  in  the  light  of  busi- 

Blake  saw  that  he  was  entrapped — that  resistance  was  useless. 
For  a  second  he  ihonght  of  the  gun,  and  of  defence  a  I'ontrance — 
cCtruflh  in  the  direction  ofBallymaclooney — of  a  rescue  ;  but  over- 
cooe  by  the  sudden  and  utterly  unexpected  coup-dc-maiu,  he  men- 
tiDf  and  physically  3*ielded  to  the  situation,  and  qnietly  resigned 
bnaelf  to  bis  fate. 

*  We  arc  sorrj*  for  it,  Mr.  Blake,  but  we're  only  doing  our  duty, 
vA  we  hope  you*ll  not  bo  contrairy  with  us.* 

Blake  said  nothing ;  in  the  full  flush  of  his  newly-fledged 
ttMeiy  words  were  denied  him.  His  heart,  which  but  a  few 
nunnents  before  had  bounded  so  lightly  beneath  his  Irish  frieze 
t^iteoat,  now  seemed  to  lie  flabbily  undernciith  the  soles  of  his 
Itob-nailed  boots.  He  who  had  so  long  held  the  myrmidons  of  the 
law  at  bay ;  he  who  had  but  to  remain  within  the  four  waUs  of 
fiallymaclooney  and  defy  the  whole  aggressive  engines  of  the  law ; 
le  whose  boast  it  was,  that  whilst  Burkes  and  llodkins  and  Joyces 
feu  by  the  score,  be,  hke  unto  Horatius  of  old,  held  good  the 
tedge ; — and  now  to  fall  so  clumsily,  and  yet  so  heavily,  was  sim- 
^y  crushing,  overwhelming, 

*  We'd  better  take  across  the  mountain.  Mister  Gogarty/  ob- 
«med  the  younger  bailiff  in  a  low  tone,  '  The  less  we  meet  in 
ttese  parts  the  better.* 

Adopting  this  prudent  suggestion  of  his  confrere,  the  party  struck 
*croB8  the  heath  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Boulevard  des  Itahens  would 
^  about  the  most  uninviting  and  dreary  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
«»rUi,  if  a  man  were  compeEed  to  walk  up  and  down  its  glittering 
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trottoirs  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  person  from  whom  to  borrow 
the  price  of  his  dinner. 

The  eplendid  view  that  burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  party  tread- 
ing the  mountain's  brow  on  that  memorable  August  morning  pro- 
duced no  enlivening  eflfect  whatever  upon  the  mind  of  Jim  Blake. 
The  exquisite  pale*gold  tints  of  the  rising  sun  ;  the  purple  gloom  of 
the  valleys ;  the  gauzy- white  mists,  like  semi -trauK parent  veils,  re- 
vealing yet  concealing  the  beauties  they  would  and  would  not  dis- 
close ;  the  bright  blue  sky  abo%*e  his  head,  and  the  carpet  of  crisp 
verdnre  beneath  his  feet, ^— all,  all  were  unheeded,  for  black  despair, 
like  Poe's  raven,  was  sitting  grimly  at  the  portals  of  his  heart, 
and  the  glories  of  the  scene  were  marred  by  the  shadows  of  the 
human  ghouls  into  whose  remorseless  claws  he  had  so  unhappily 
and  so  h  el  plea  sly  faUcn. 

They  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  when  the 
refrain  of  a  sung,  chanted  in  a  rich  male  voice,  was  home  towards 
them  on  the  morning  breeze ;  and  presently,  from  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  the  form  of  a  man,  engaged  in  digging  potatoes,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  lighten  his  labour  by  the  judicious  introductii 
of  melody,  disclosed  itself. 

*  Are  you  sure  of  your  road,  Mr,  Gogarty?'  asked  the  youni 
bailiff, 

*  I  am  not.     We  must  make  for  Leenan,  to  ketch  the  car.* 

*  The  constabulary  sergeant  told  me  that  the  bridge  was  knocki 
into  smithereens  below  BaUycolligawn.     It  would  be  better  to  ask 
for  the  best  ford.' 

At  this  moment  the  man  in  the  potato-ridges  perceived  them, 
and  raising  one  hand  to  his  ©yes,  so  as  to  screen  them  from  tl 
glare  of  the  now  blazing  sun,  gazed  eameetly  and  intently  for 
few  seconds  ;  then  extricating  the  spade  from  the  embrace  of  motl 
earth,  and  Eingiog  it  across  his  shoulder — the  blade  glittering  in' 
the  sunlight  like  polished  silver — ^approached  them  with  rapid  an< 
vigorons  strides. 

*  Tell  us  the  easiest  way  to  cross  to  the  high-road  to  Leen 
said  the  younger  bailiff,  addressiug  himself  to  the  approad 
figure. 

*  0,  mother  o*  Moses !  is  this  you  I  see  in  it,  Masther  Jim 
exclaimed  the  man. 

Blake  made  no  response, 

*  Had  ye  good  divarshin,  sir  ?     I  heered  some  shots,  and 
birds  is  plioty, '    Then  drawing  closer,  ho  almost  whispered,  in  Irii 
'  You*re  in  tbnibble,  sir  ?* 

Biake  nodded. 

'  Bit  at  last,  Masther  Jim  ?* 

Another  nod. 

'  Shall  I  do  it  at  wanst,  sir?* 
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'Do  what?' 

*  Say  the  word»  ao  I'll  level  the  pair  o*  them  wud  this/  giving 
the  spade  an  ominous  and  threatemng  jerk  as  he  spoke. 

For  a  momeDt  Blake  felt  almoBt  ii^clined  to  accept  the  rescue^ 
hot  pradence  held  him  back. 

*  Ko,  Paddy;  not  that  way.' 

)*  Lave  it  to  me,  Masther  Jim.' 
'  No  violence.* 
*  Shore,  yer  not  goin  free  an  aisey,  Masther  Jim  ?' 
•I  can*t  help  it,  MaUigan.' 
*  Blor  an  ages  I  ye'U  make  a  fight  for  it  ?* 
Blake  shook  his  head  negatively. 

*  Wimi,  wirra  !  But  the  oiild  masther  would  have  down'd  two 
spalpeens  Uke  thim  wud  a  clout  av  his  fist.  Say  the  word,  for  the 
lev  av  heaveD>  Masther  Jim,  an  Til  make  thim  sup  sorrow,  the 
varmints,'  exclaimed  Mulligan  entreatingly,  and  clutching  his  spade 
in  a  vice-like  grip. 

'Please  to  stir  yourself,  Mr.  Blake,'  cried  the  elder  bailiff  un- 
Mafy.     *  WeVe  a  long  way  to  go.' 

*  Won't  ye  let  me  murther  thimj  Masther  Jim  ?'  asked  Mulligan, 
im  in  Irish. 

'I'll  have  no  violence,  under  any  pretext  whatever.' 

•He*s  daft,'  muttered  the  peasant*  *  He  s  mad,  divil  a  donbt 
rfii;  bat  mad  or  no  mad,  he'll  not  go  to  the  jug  if  Faddy  Mulligan 
on  stop  him.' 

The  party  had  resumed  their  march,  Blake  jealously  guarded  on 
either  side  by  the  builifis, 

Paddy  Mulligan  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  an  attitude  of  one 
who  thinks  profouudly ;  then,  flinging  aside  bis  spade,  followed  the 
party,  and  sidling  alongside  of  Blake,  muttered  with  great  earnest- 


'Mftsther  Jim,  for  the  love  of  Mary  spake  to  me,  and  thrate 
me  tfl  if  I  wor  a  dog.     Do  this,  and  sumethin  will  cum  of  it.' 

Blake  assented  without  exactly  knowing  why,  feeling  that  any 
ettompi  at  escape  would  be  utterly  and  hopeiessly  fruitless, 

*  Yez  want  the  best  foord,  sir?'  he  asked  of  the  bailiff  Gogarty, 

*  Yes,  we  want  the  best  ford,  my  man,'  responded  that  individual, 
glancing  suspiciously  at  the  new-comer. 

*  I  don't  know  much  av  the  place  meself,  but  I  can  ax  here 
below  in  the  valley.  So  the  masther  s  in  thrubble  ?'  he  added  in  a 
ooofidential  tone. 

*  O,  he'll  get  out  of  it  quick  enoughj'  said  the  bailiff;  *  he  has 
friends.' 

*  Wvil  a  wan  V 
'  Not  friends  ?' 

*  Divil  a  wan  I     He's  not  liked,  an'  I'll  teU  ye  why/ 
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Tlie  bailiff  dropped  a  little  in  the  rear. 

*  He's  a  ^ipin  liard-hearted  man.  Soira  a  boy  in  the  land  but 
is  rack-rinted,  an  bet  up  for  the  riut ;  and  if  he  hasn't  it,  out  he 
goes,  wud  no  bed  but  the  bog,  and  do  roof  but  the  sky,*  m 

'  Tbat'a  bad.'  .  ' 

'  Bad,  begorra  !  he's  worse  nor  a  Turk.     He's  hated  like  ould 

Nick,  and  it's  lucky  for  him  there's  no  hedges  in  these  parts,  or  he'd 

find  a  bullet  floppin  into  his  heart,  some  fine  evenin,  from  behind 

wan  ay  thim.' 

*I  always  heard  he  was  a  decent  man,'  observed  the  bailiff, 
'  That's  the  way!      Dacent  man  !      There's  not  a  man,  woma 

or  child  that  wud  lift  a  finger  for  him  betuno  this  and  Galway  avl 

was  going  to  the  gallows,' 

*  AVhat  was  he  saying  to  yon,  then,  awhile  ago  ?'  asked  Gogarty, 
with  a  keen  glance, 

^  Axin  me  for  to  go  to  Weatport,  and  give  the  word  to  his  bro*     i 
ther  that  he  was  in  ihrubblei  for  to  come  for  to  bail  him.'  ^M 

This  answer,  so  readily  given,  and  seemingly  so  plausible,  dis- 
pelled any  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Paddy  Mulligan's  intentions, 
and  Gogarty  hastened  to  inform  his  fellow  practitioner,  who  received 
the  information  approvingly. 

The  Sim  had  burst  out  with  unusual  splendour,  and  the  he 
became  almost  unendm-able.     Blake  divested  bimsell'of  his  coat 
cravat,  which  he  handed  to  Paddy,  desiring  him,  in  a  brutal 
surly  tone,  to  cujrry  them. 

The  bailiffs  exchanged  glances.     They,  too,  removed  their  o^ 
coats,  for  the  heat  was  broiling, 

'  It's  desperate  hot/  observed  Gogarty  to  his  companion,  *  and 
these  coats  is  desperate  heai^.' 

'  I'll  carry  thim  for  the  price  av  a  pint  as  far  as  I'm  goin/  said 
Mulligan  carelessly. 

The  legal  gentlemen  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  offer, 
handed  the  articles  in  question  to  Paddy,  who  threw  them  acr 
his  shoulder  with  the  utmost  possible  nonchalance. 

The  party  proceeded  for  some  distance  in  silence,  each  full  of  his 
own  thoughts,  and  ostensibly  not  caring  to  give  them  utterance. 

'  Yez  never  cotched  a  man  in  these  parts  afore  T  observed  Mi 
ligan  to  the  elder  bailiff. 

*  Not  here,  but  we  have  in  other  places,  my  man.     It's  hard 
do  711^;  eh,  Gogarty?' 

*  Not  to  be  done/ responded  Gogarty;  and  turning  to  Paddy 
Mulligan,  he  gracioosly  informed  him  that  Mr,   Smith  was  tb^ 
keenest  hand  iu  the  profession.  ^^ 

*  Do  you  remember  the  time  I  worked  the  gent  that  lived  on  the 
canal,  Gogarty?' 

'  Ha!  ha!  ha  !  indeed  I  do,  Mr.  Smith;*  and,  turning  to  Mnl- 
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ligan,  Mr*  Gogarty  proceeded :  *  We  were  after  a  gent  that  lived  on 
the  canai ;  a  soft-hearted  man,  but  *cute— devilish  *cute ;  and 
tboQgb  we  tried  to  serve  him  in  every  way,  he  managed  to  do  ns ; 
till  one  night,  Mr.  Smith  here  dressed  np  as  a  female,  and  pre- 
tended to  fall  into  the  canal,  just  at  the  time  omr  man  ^^as  smok- 
ing his  pipe  in  the  p arl our- wind iiw.  Out  he  runs^  pulls  Smith  out 
of  the  water,  and  Smith — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— aiTests  him  on  the  spot. 
Yon  DeTer  saw  a  chap  so  astonished*' 

*  My  father  did  a  Vuter  thing  than  that/  observed  the  elder 
bailiff,  warming  upon  the  topic. 

'Begorra.  that  was  knowin  enough^  anyhow!'  obaerved  Paddy. 

*  My  father  was  sent  down  to  Castlebar,  to  pick  up  a  Captain 
Bodkin,  that  swore  to  make  any  process-server  that  came  near  him 
eat  the  process,  and  then  that  he*d  roast  him  before  a  slow  fire. 
My  father  knew  hia  business,  and  his  employers  knew  him,  and  they 
sent  him  down.  He  suneyed  the  premises ;  a  lonely  house,  out 
on  a  hill,  with  windows  on  every  side  of  it.  '*  I*m  done,"  says  he. 
**  I  may  go  hack  mth  my  finger  in  my  mouth;"  and  he  was  turning 
away  when  he  spies  a  tree,  and  a  thought  stritck  him.  He  had  a 
Inl  of  a  rope  in  his  pocket,  and  jasi  as  the  day  was  dawning  ho 
diabed  the  tree,  and  he  hong  himself.* 

*  He  what  ?'  asked  Mulligan, 
*Hnng  himself.' 

*Arrah  baithershin  !' 

*  It*8  a  fact ;  he  hung  himself  to  the  tree,  but  only  by  the  arms 
—not  by  the  neck — and  gave  one  or  two  great  screeches*  My 
kold  Captain  gets  out  of  bed,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  sees  my 
£Uher  hanging,  but  kicking  lively.  He  nms  out,  and  before  you 
couM  say  Jack  Robinson,  my  father  let  himself  down  and  served  him. 
WasnH  that  clever  ?' 

'Great  practice!'  cried  Mr.  Gogarty  enthusiastically.  'That 
man  ought  to  have  been  presented  with  a  piece  of  plate  by  the  pro- 
iMiion.' 

*  Phew !  it*s  murdhrin*  hot!^  observed  Mulligan,  wiping  his 
(irebead,  from  which  the  perspiration  was  flowing  in  rivulets. 
*rm  as  dhry  as  a  cuckoo  !  Begorra,  there's  a  house;  maybe  I*d 
get  a  sup  of  wather:'  and  he  started  in  the  direction  of  a  small 
wretched-looking  cabin  standing  in  a  hollow,  in  ntter  isolation. 

*  Come  back  with  the  coats  T  cried  Grogarty>  about  to  follow  in 

ptIFSXUt. 

*  He  has  Mr.  Blake's — so  ours  is  safe,'  said  the  elder  bailiff, 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,  that  man  wouldn't  steal  the  weight  of  a  pin's 
bead,'  exclaimed  Blake,  breaking  the  sUence  in  defence  of  his  fol- 
lower.    '  He'll  be  back  in  a  moment.  111  answer  for  him/ 

Paddy  Mulligan  remained  longer  in  the  sheeling  than  was  abso- 
lutely Decessary  for  the  slaking  of  the  thirst  of  any  ordinary  human 
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being,  and  the  bailiffs  were  beginning  to  feel  nneasy  with  reference 
to  their  outer  garments,  when  he  reappeared,  the  articles  in  question 
hanging  across  bia  arm. 

*  Bad  cess  to  it  for  wather  ?    Ye*d  think  it  was  go  old  that  I  axe 
for/  he  muttered,  as  he  rejoined  them,   *  Stingy  naygurs,  I*m  dhrier"' 
nor  ever/ 

They  resumed  their  journey,  and  quitting  the  hill-side  entered  a 
lonely  valley,  along  which  the  road  ran  like  a  chalk  line  drawn  by 
a  gentleman  under  the  influence  of  delirium  tremens.  On  either 
side  hnge  gaunt-looking  crags  towered  above  them,  and  no  sound 
broke  the  stillness  save  the  tramp,  tramp  of  their  own  footsteps. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley  a  small  square  building  stood 
in  bold  relief. 

*  I  know  my  road  now,*  said  the  elder  hailiflf,  with  a  joyons 
chuckle ;   '  that's  the  revenue  officer's  qnarters/ 

*  Thrue  for  you,  sir,*  observed  Paddy  ;  *  hut  don't  go  too  near  to 
him,  nearer  nor  the  roar  av  a  bull,  for  he  wouldn't  ax  betther  divar- 
shin  nor  to  run  yes.*  ^M 

*  WeVe  the  law  on  our  side/  said  Gogarty,  ^H 
'  So  has  he,  sir,     He*s  a  divil.     Ah  !  there  she  is,  at  last,'  be 

added,  in  a  low  tone,  and  a  glow  of  triumph  passed  over  bis  swarthy 
features. 

Far  in  the  distance,  a  smal]  patch  of  red  wag  seen  moving  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  habitation*  Paddy  Mttlligan*s  keen  eye  recog- 
nised in  that  almost  invisible  speck,  the  petticoat  of  that  peculiar 
hue  only  to  be  seen  in  the  Western  Highlands - 

'  In  troth  she  didn't  let  the  grass  grow  undher  her  feet.     If  si 
gives  the  message  right,  thesd  chaps '11  be  laughin  at  the  wrong  side^ 
av  their  dirty  nioutbs.* 

Half  an  hour's  marching  brought  them  in  front  of  the  bleak<| 
looking    mansion,   in   which    her   Majesty's   officer  of   excise  wa 
holding  his  temporary  he  ad -quarters.     The  neighbouring  diatricti 
bad  acquired  a  very  distinguished  notoriety  on  account  of  the  qnali^ 
and  quantity  of  the  *  mountain  dew'   manufactured  therein,  and  itj 
was  deemed  expedient  by  the  authorities  to  honour  tbe  enterpriain 
but  speculative  distillers  with  tbe  special  recognition  of  a  benign  ani 
paternal  government,  in  pursuance  of  which  Mr.  Fisher,  the  reveDQdl 
officer,  was  requested  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  isolated  valley, 
with  a  view  to  being  on  the  spot  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  at  ex- 
portation on  a  large  or  extensive  scale  being  ventured  upon. 

The  revenue  officer  hailed  them  as  they  were  in  the  act  off 
passing* 

*  Come  along,*  urged  Paddy  Mulligan  to  the  bailiffs.     *  He's  np  j 
for  mischief,  an  he'd  shoot  us  like  crows.     Here,  take  yer  coats.  I 
wouldn't  bave  tbem  about  me  for  fear  he'd  think  I  stole  thim. 

The  bailiffs  took  possession  of  their  respective  garments,  nfii 
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Hire  for  hurrying  onwards,  when  the  Toice  of  Mr.  Fisher  bade  them 
Ttand. 

Paddy  had  sidled  dose  to  Blake,  and  while  the  officers  were  de- 
liberating  as  to  what  course  they  should  adopt,  whispered  almost 
into  his  ear : 

'  I  sint  him  a  message  from  the  sheeling  beyant  that  ye  cotch 
two  smogfjlers.    Stick  to  this,  an  yer  out  of  their  ckwa/ 

*  Mr.  Blake,  will  yoti  be  good  enough  to  step  this  way  ?'  said  the 
lerenue  officer;  andturniag  to  tbo  bailiffs,  *  Remain  where  yon  are, 
I  am  led  to  believe/  continued  Mr.  Fiaher,  without  permitting  Blake 
to  open  his  lips,  '  that  yon  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect 
these  persons  in  the  act  of  conveyin;^  samples  of  illicit  distillation 
with  a  view  to  carrying  on  illicit  traffic' 

*  What  does  he  mean  ?*  asked  the  elder  bailiff- 

*  How  do  I  know  ?'  responded  the  yonnger. 

'  And  I  am  further  led  to  believe,  that  they  have  the  samples 
ibout  their  persons.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  *  interposed  the  elder  bailiff ;  *  hut  if 
|Oit  mean  us^  yonVe  mistaken^ wo  ore  sheriff's  officers  in  the  em- 
{loyment  of  Mr.  Binks  of  Dublin,  and  have  come  down  here  to  ar- 
fMl  Mr.  Blake  at  his  suit/ 

*  A  very  plausible  story,  tndy,  but  if  my  informaf  ion  be  correct, 
lovdo  yon  account  for  the  possession  of  the  saniples  of  illicit  dis- 
flhlioQ?* 

*  Samples  !  we  have  no  samples  — -  we  know  nothing  about 
ttmples/ 

*  Be  careful,  now ;  take  care  of  what  yon  are  saying/ 

*  We  can't  be  more  careful,'  said  Gogarty,  a  little  nervously. 

*  We  have  nothing  to  be  careful  about,'  added  Smith,  in  a  tone 
of  irritation . 

*  Yon  will  permit  my  men  to  search  your  persona.' 

*  Of  course/ 

*Here,  Johnson,  search  these  men  for  samples  of  poteen.* 
A  member  of  the  revenue   force    appeared  at  the   summons, 

*iid  proceeded  to  pass  his  hands  ovor  the  persons  of  the  process- 
•ftrvers,  but  without  making  any  discovery  of  the  mountain 
Jew, 

*  Nothing  here,  sir/ 
A  glance  of  triumphant  innocence  illuminated  the  faces  of  the 

I  fttepected  culprits. 

*  Ye  needn't  have  given  yourselves  the  trouble, '  exclaimed  Smith, 
**ad  if  you  make  many  mistakes  like  this,  your  promotion  will  be 
^^.   Now,  Mr.  Blake,'  he  added,  *  if  ^ou  please.    We  must  catch 

ecar  at  Leenan/ 

The  revenue  officer  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  looked 
:^ iificantly  at  Faddy  Mulligan,  who  instantly  pointed  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  greatcoata,  which  he  had  surrendered  to  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Gogarty- 

'  Try  these  greatcoats/  said  Mr.  Fisher  authoritatively. 

The  man  obeyed. 

'Here/  said  Smith,  'turn  the  pockets  inside  out — eh,  what  *s  this 

From  the  inner  pocket  the  neck  of  a  bhiek  bottle  protruded. 
The  searcher  seized  it,  drew  the  cork,  placed  the  orifice  to  his  nosei 
and  cried  in  stentorian  tones, 

*  Poteen f  be  the  mortial  V 
Smith  grew  very  white. 

*  I  know  nothing  of  this — I  never  saw  it ;  somebody  put 
there.     I  never  drank  a  drop  of  poteen  in  my  life/ 

*  Search  the  other  man!'  said  Mr,  Fisher  sternly, 
Mr,  Gogarty  saved  the  official  all  tronble  in  the  matter  by  pro- 
ducing a  bottle  similar  in  appearance  and  in  contents  to  the  other. 

'  Can  you  acconnt  for  the  possession  of  this  sample  ?' 

'  I  cannot,  sir.     I  never  heard  of  snch  a  thing.     It  was  pnt 

there  by  somebody.     It's  not  mine,     I  disown  it*     I  know  nothing 

abont  it.     It*a  most  extraordinary.' 

*  It  will  be  better  for  you  both,  my  good  fellows,  to  give  infi 
mation  to  the  government.     Yon    have  been    taken    red-hand 
Who  are  your  confederates?     ^^Tiere  is  the  still?     I  shall  hi 
yon  harmless,  and  perhaps  be  entitled  to  obtain  a  reward  for  you,  if 
you  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.* 

*  We  have  no  confederates — wo  know  nothing  about  it.     It's 
conspiracy,  a  plant!'  cried  the  two  bailiffs  in  chorus. 

*  Tben  you  will  not  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  ?' 
'  We  can*t  make  a  clean  breast  of  what  we  know  nothing/ 
'  Then  it  becomes  ray  duty  to  send  yon  to  gaol/ 
'  Send  ns  to  gaol  ?'  asked  Smith  insolentlv, 
'Yes/ 

*  rd  like  to  see  ynu  do  it,  or  all  the  gangers  in  Connaught/ 

*  So  you  shall.* 

*  We  are  here  on  business,  and  we  have  a  prisoner,  and  I 
on  yon  to  help  me  to  carry  out  the  law,* 

'  I  call  upon  you,  my  fine  fellow,  to  account  for  having  in  joi 
possession  this  illicit  Hquor.' 
'  1  told  yon  I  can't,* 

*  That  will  not  satisfy  me,  and  until  I  have  proof  positive 
your  innocence,  I  must  treat  you  as  though  you  were  guilty,' 

*  I*U  go  before  the  nearest  magistrate  and  make  an  affidavit.' 
'  You  can  make  as  many  as  you  like,  but  in  the  mean  time  con- 
sider yourselves  prisoners/ 

'  You'll  repent  this/  said  Smith,  livid  with  rage* 

*  Perhaps  so,  but  at  present  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  W 
letter  of  my  duty.* 
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'  SbpOy  mi,  tor  the  love  av  heaven — ^now's  yer  time/  said  Paddy 
Mnlligaiiy  addressiiig  himself  in  Lish  to  Blake^  who  stood  an  as- 
toniahed  spectator  of  the  scene. 

Blake  saw  the  force  of  the  observationy  and  resolved  npon  acting 
on  it. 

'These  seonndrels/  he  exclaimed^  'passed  themselves  off  as 
process-serverSy  and  I  find  they  are  nothing  better  than  vagabond 
smugglers.  What  an  ass  to  have  been  duped  by  snch  rnffians! 
I'm  delighted  yon  have  captored  them,  Mr.  Fisher^  and  I  can  bear 
testimony  that  yon  have  only  acted  as  becomes  yoor  duty.' 

'Thanks^  Mr.  Blake.  I  wish  you  good-morning  and  good 
sport.' 

'  Gh)od-moming,  Mr.  Fisher;'  and  James  Burke  Bodkin  Joyce 
Blake,  accompanied  by  Paddy  Mulligan,  turned  in  the  direction  of 
BaUymadooney. 

*  Are  ye  going  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights,  to  help  to  rescue  our 
prisoner  ?'  gasped  Smith. 

'  I  don't  care  a  d for  your  prisoner.     I  wouldn't  believe 

cither  of  you  on  your  oath.     Gome,  get  into  the  house.     I  shall 

[  you  under  escort  to  Westport.' 

'  In  troth,  sir,'  said  Paddy  to  the  exulting  Blake  as  they  pro- 
towards  the  Castle,  'I  was  nigh  bet  up  be  the  delay  at 
Miks  Bymes's.  He  had  to  run  thirty  perch  to  the  still  for  the 
ipemt,  and  I  was  afeared  he'd  be  seen.  'Twas  his  little  girl  that 
gev  me  message  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  now  glory  be  to  God  yer  as  safe 
as  the  Bock  av  Cashil !' 

NUGENT  BOBINSON. 
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GRISELDA 

%  .^lubg  lit  tbe  prinresi's  Sbe'^ttf 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  8ALA 


I  HAVE  a  sufficiently  rooted  olijection  to  be  present  at  the  First  Night 
of  tbo  performance  of  a  new  piece — be  it  a  five -act  tragedy  or  the 
flimsiest  of  farces  ;  and  my  reluctance  in  this  regard  is  based  mainly 
on  tbe  probability  that  the  house  will  be  inconveniently  crowded, 
and  that  my  nei«:hbonr6  in  the  stalls  may  be,  on  the  one  aide,  some- 
body who  passionately  admires  the  author  of  the  new  piece,  and 
dins  the  praises  of  his  talents  and  virtoes  into  yom-  ears  from:  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play;  while^  on  the  other,  sits  somebody 
who  bates  the  dmnmtist  at  present  on  bis  triaU  and  abuses  and  vilifiefl 
him  from  the  risinf^  of  the  curtain  to  the  final  descent  thereof.     Am 
more  important  reason,  impelling  me  to  stay  away  from  theatres  OH 
the  occasions  I  have  mentioned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  next  doofl 
to  impossible  on  a  First  Night  to  teil  whether  the  play  is  good  ofl 
bad,  and  whether  it  is  really  to  the  taste  of  the  pubUc.     The  r^dfl 
puhlic  are  scarcely  represented  in  the  honse  at  ail,  to  begin  withfl 
When  I  was  young,  the  wholesome  practice  pre\*ailed  of  damning.  NoilS 
adays  no  play  is  damned;  no,  not  to  the  worst.     New  pieces  am 
generally  produced  on  a  Saturday  nit,dit,  and  next  moniing  w*o  aiH 
pretty  sure  to  read  in  the  Sundftif  Buster  that  ilr.  Tagrag^a  nen 
melodrama  or  ^tr.  Kubbitch*s  new  burlesque -extravagant  a  was  ra^ 
ceived  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Rosemary-lane,  or  the  Koyal  AtrocitjJ 
Theatre,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  a  crowded  and  fashionabliB 
audience  ;   that  the  author,   in  response  to  the  rapturous  pkuditM 
of  the  public,  bowed  his  acknowledgments  from  a  private  box,  offl 
crossed  the  stage  under  a  shower  of  bouquets  j   and  that  the  prin-B 
cipal  actors  and  actresses  were  snccessively  called  before  the  cur-B 
tain  to  receive  their  due  meed  of  approbation.     It  is  as  hkelysw 
not  that  tho  Sundaif  Busters  critic  is — as  critice  go,  which  ibM 
not  far — as  honest  a  fellow  as  need  be.      He  has  been  obhged,  ftt  m 
the  close  of  the  performance  on  Saturday  night,  to  scribble,  in  t!ici  ■ 
most  desperate  of  hurries,    a  column  or  a  column  and  a  half  of  ■ 
'copy:'  tbewonder  is  that,  under  the  ciicumstances,  the  poor  devil  of  ■ 
a  dramatic  critic  gets  Ihrough  bis  work  at  all.    If  he  he  a  conscion*  ■ 
tious  scribe,  and  has  waited  far  the  piece  to  be  performed  before  ■ 
writing  his  notice  thereof,  he  is  placed  at  a  hundred  disadvantages.  ■ 
He  goes  to  his  toil  at  an  unhallowed  hour,  jaded  and  fagged  with  ■ 
too  much  gaslight,  too  much  sitting  in  the  stalls  and  chattering  i**  ■ 
the  lobbies ;  bo  much  of  everything^  in  fact,  that  can  conduce  to-  ■ 
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wards  enfeebling  a  man's  body  and  muddling  bis  brain.  Anybow, 
he  is  rowing  against  wind  and  tide,  and  writing  against  time.  The 
books  he  would  like  to  cousiilt  are  not  by  his  side.  Not  an  extra 
moment  is  allowed  to  him  to  polish  his  sentences  or  even  to  assure 
himself  that  those  sentences  are  correctly  constructed ;  and,  for  the 
moment,  he  is  Isaac  Laquedem— a  Wandering  Jew  of  journalism, 
with  *Va  toujoursT  remorselessly  thundering  on  his  tympaTiunu 
The  column  or  the  column  and  a  half  mast  he  done,  or  the  Sundajj 
Buster  will  lose  its  prestige  as  a  dramatic  '  organ ;'  and  the  critic 
ncnimbles  tlirougb  his  drudgery  somehow. 

These  were  the  principal  grounds  tor  my  stopping  away  from  the 

First  Night  of  the  production  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  of  Griselda, 

a  dmaia,  in  four  acts,  written  by  M.  E»  Braddon.     I  had,  I  will 

admit,  an   uneasy  consciousness^  on   the  eve  and  the  morrow  of 

Thursday  the  13th  of  November,  that  in  abseoting  myself  from  the 

well-remembered  house  in  Oxford-street  I  had  failed  in  my  duty ; 

Dot  becanse  I  had  anything  to  do  with  dramatic  criticism  as  a  trade » 

imi  because,  as  a  man  of  letters,  I  was  bound  to  do  my  utmost  to 

npport  the  eflbrts  of  a  distiuguisbed  literary  colleague,  and  because 

I«m  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  histrionic  abilities  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 

BoQsbjr,  who  sustain  the  chief  characters  in  GrUelthi,     And  I  might 

mdy  have  fomid  another  warranty  fur  going  to  Oxford-street  in  the 

fMltbat  the  authoress  of  the  play  is  the  Cooductor  of  Belfjravia ; 

lilt  I  have  known  her  a  great  many  years,  and  long  before  she  ever 

ntonished  and  delighted  the  w^orld  as  a  writer  of  fiction ;  and  that  I  have 

Mkeld,  with  never  •  ceasing  admii-ation  for  her  courageous  industry, 

W genius  dawn  and  blossom  and  ripen  into  a  very  bright  maturity. 

But  I  stopped  away,  nevertheless.    There  were  some  minor  causes  for 

ay  absence  from  the  exciting  scene*   I  do  not  like  excitement ;  having 

been  inrfeited  long  since  with  that  kind  of  diversion.       The  whole 

ne's  thoughts,  feelings,  speech,  and  action  on  a  First  Night 

■  it,  as  a  rule,  erroneous.      You  miss  the  genuine  beauties 

itf  the  piece,  and  applaud  deliriously  or  idiotically  in  the  wrong 

(■bees.     You  are  the  greatest  ninny  in  a  Paradise  of  Fools ;   and 

rtea  your  heart  should  have  been  aa  hard  as  the  nether  millstone 

IjttU  discover  that  your  pocket- handkerchief  is  wet  through  with  tears, 

Itoreover,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  beg  a  stall  from  the  manager —  * 

"^  Seems  to  be  a  matter  of  etiquette  on  first  nights  that  nobody  pays 

,  Mshoold  have  been  bound  to  put  on  evening  dress  ;  to  grin  ghastly 

f  JBcognitions  to  two  hundred  people  for  whom  I  do  not  care  twoi>ence  ; 

^  meet  Gumbo  Toothly,  the  man  who  never  stays  away  from  a  Firyt 

%ht;  to  say  I  w^as  glad  to  see  Jack  Judas,  whom  I  should  like  to 

^  boUed  in  light-broivn  cod-hver  oil — how  the  wTeteh  would  frizzle ! 

^ko  confront  Mrs.  Pelham  Villars,   who  has  thrice  asked  mo  to 

inaer,  and  whom  I  have  thrice  throw^n  over  (was  it  my  fault  that  I 

^  the  gOQtj  that  I  was  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
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*  Little  Ease'  of  the  Tower  of  London,  when  her  polite  invitations 
arrived?).  And,  finall}^  I  should  have  heen  in  common  deceney 
bonndj  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  wait  on  the  Authoress  in  her 
Box,  and  say  something  civil  to  her.  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  say  anything  civil  to  anybody,  and 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  resume  the  practice  of  a  futile  and  hoUow- 
heai'ted  conventionality.  fl 

So  Grisehla  was  four  nights  old  before  I  went  to  listen  to  the 
pathetic  tale  of  her  patience,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Princess's  Theatre 
was  the  better  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings — pins  sixpence  given 
to  an  obliging  attendant  for  a  programme  and  a  fi-ont  seat — which 
I  pdd  for  admission  to  the  upper  boxes  of  the  dramatic  temple  in 
Oxford-street.     I  suppose  that  I  lost  caste  by  sitting  in  the  iipper^ 
boxes.     Gumbo  Toothly,  had  be  been  in  the  stalls,  where  most  heV 
does  resort,  might  have  surveyed  me  pityingly  through  his  double- 
baiTelled  opera-glass,  and  opined  that  by  mounting  so  high  up  iiiw 
the  work!  I  was  coming  do^vn  in  it,     Mrs.  Pelham  Tillars  a{£/*at(i^ 
has  a  private  box.     She  won't  ask  me  to  dinner  any  more  now  that 
siie  knows  that  I  frequent  the  upper  boxes.     A  person  w^ho  SO 
derogates  is  manifestly  unworthy  to  be  accounted  a  member  of 
distinguished  *  set.*    For  myself  I  didn't  think  that  I  had  dcrogal 
or  lost  caste  by  purchasing  a  modest  three  sbillings'  worth  of  eni 
tainment,  and  going  up  two  pairs  of  stairs  to  enjoy  it ;   and  tl 
conviction  was  strengthened  in  my  mind  by  the  circumstance  tl 
when  I  handed  my  pasteboard  talisman  to  the  gentleman  at 
wicket  on  the  first  landing,  there  flashed  across  my  mind  the  recol 
lection  that  once  upon  a  timo^ — the  authoress  of  Grisdda  may  have 
been  in  a  short  frock  and  trousers  about  that  period — ^I  served  a 
brief  apprenticeship  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  taking  checks  on  the 
upper-box  landing  of  the  Princesses  Theatre.    *  We  never  know  what 
wo  may  come  to/  says  the  trite  old  popular  proverb.    If  I  might 
allowed  to  give  a  slightly  Hibernian  converse  to  the  locution,  it  would 
to  the  effect  that  we  seldom  choose  to  know  what  w^e  have  come  froi 
The  farce  of  the  SIvepmff  Dmtfffhl  had  not  terminated  whi 
I  entered  the  theatre  ;   so  I  gave  my  mind  to  the  perusal  of  the  pla; 
bill,  in  which,  in  a  few  modest  and  well- chosen  sentences,  M 
Braddon  reminded  her  constituents  that  the  story  of  Patient  Griseli 
had  enjoyed  a  world-wide  popularity  during  more  than  six  hmn 
years— she  might  have  said  for  more  than   a  thousand — that,  ac- 
cording to  Foresti  and  other  authorities,  Griselda  is  not  an  imaginany 
personage -^  but  that  she  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  her  his - 
tpry  havnig  been  uTitten,  shortly  after  her  death,  in  a  book  called 
Le  Piirement  des  Dameg,      I  read  that    Boccaccio,   whose   stoiy 
of  Griselda  is  told  in  the  Tenth  Day  of  the  Decameron,   sent  it* 
with  his  duty,  to  Petrarch,  who  in  retuni  sent   his  compliments, 
remarking  that  he  had  read  the  tale  long  ago,     I  was  inforo^ 
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iltat  'Marie  de  France/  a   celebrated  poetess   of  the    thirteentli 
century  (Marie  was,  I  suspect,  a  Monk,  who  dedicated  his  eollec- 
iion  of  tales  to  a  royal  princess,  calling  it  Lt's  Deliccs  de  Ma- 
dame Marie  de  France),  wrote   a   story   idontical   io    plot  with 
Griselda,  but  under  another  name  ;    that  Petrarch  made  a  Latin 
tnmslfttion  of  the  story  as  Grlsetdis,  which  Ludovico  Dolce  retrans- 
lated into  Italian  ;    that  Chaucer  had  the  stirrinf^  narrative  from 
Petrarch  himself  (the  Clerk  of  Oxenfordo,  in  the  Canterbur}/  Tales, 
says  that  he  so  had  it,  but  he  was  manifestly  joking :  a  beau  madir 
mmmtMut  de  loin);  that  an  anonymous  English  author  subsequently 
P^IBphrased  the  Chaucerian  clerk's  story  under  the  title  of  Oual- 
tenm  and  Grisal/hx;  that  Shakespeare,  in  the  Tamiruj  nf  the  Shrew, 
and  Cotton,  in  his  collaboration  to  Izaak  Walton's  Complete  Angler, 
both  mention  poor  meek  little  Grissel ;  that  the  fable,  at  least,  of 
tbe  drama  is  likewise  repeated  in  the  ballads  of  the  '  Nut-brown 
Maid'  and  *  Heniy  and  Emma/^ — to  these  might  be  added  *  King 
Copheiua  and  the  Beggar-maid;* — and  there  is  even  a  soupgou  of 
6»eel  in  the  '  Lord  of  Burleigh'  and  '  Godiva  ;'  that  Chettle,  Dek- 
Wti,  and  Haughton  conjointly  wrote  a  drama  on  the   same  theme ; 
that  we  have  a  comedy  by  Radeliffe  called  Patient  Grlsdd  ;  that  the 
lUlians  Apostolo  Leno  and  Ooldoni,  and  the  German  Hans  Sachs, 
Wse  all  taken  liberties  with  the  mueh-cmluring  little  lady,  for  dra- 
purposes;  and  that  Legrandd'Aussy  tells  us  that  he  had  seen 
than  twenty  diiferent  stories  for  children,  involving  the  main 
faiiiires  of  the  Griseldean  epojni^ay  in  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
^'"-nish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  languages.     Had  Herr  Sachs  been  an 
iLxlist  he  might  have  read  the  touching  story  of  a  man's  brutality 
it»tl  a  woman's  long-suffering  in  Sanskrit,  in  Persian,  in  Tamil,  and 
in  Crdu — ^nay,  even  in  Chinese,     There  is  like\inso  a  doubt  in  my 
ffiiad  as  to  whether  Punch  was  not  originally  twin-brother  to  Gual- 
t'inis.  and  whether  Judy  is  not,  under  many  aspects,   a  type  of 
i  iuut  GrisseL  But,  basta!  an  we  do  not  stop  in  our  bibliographical 
iri  t  r  we  shall  be  bruising  om*  shins  against  Apuleius  and  the  (Jesta 
^     'inorttm,—io  say  nothing  of  the  Arabian  Nitfhts^  which,  so 
liars  say,  are  chiefly  founded  on  a  series  of  tales  written  in  dif- 
Jttae  Byzantine  Greek,  hy  learned  Anna  Comuena,  for  the  amnse- 
cient  of  her  father  in  his  dotage.     Whence  did  that  Czarevna  get 
k«r  store  7  From  the  Lost  Lies  of  Herodotna,  perchance^  or  that 
u  oe  collection  of  Plutarch's  Merry  Tales,  destroyed   when  the 
:its  of  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies  wore  carted  ol!  to  feed  the 
-  and  heat  the  flues  of  the  public  baths  of  Alexandria. 
Irrespective  of  the  information  conveyed  in  the  programme,  the 
:^scient  dramatic  critics  have  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us  that 
."  year  18*28,  and  from  the  same  parent  Boccaccian  stock,  was  pro- 
jji'mI  at  oldCovent  Garden  Theatre  a  play  called  Woman  s  Love,  or 
tke  Trial  of  Patience t  in  which  Charles  Kerable,  Bartley,  and  Mrs. 
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Yining  appeared;  and  that  more  than  thirty  years  afterguards,  dining 
the  inaDagGinent  of  the  Princesses  Theatre  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean, 
drama  on  the  subject  of  Grtselda,  written  by  the  accomplished  Mr, 
Edwin  Arnold,  was  within  an  ace  of  being  produced  at  the  selfsama 
house  where  Miss  Braddon's  Grlarhla  is  now  being  performed.  It 
is,  neverthelesB,  passing  strange  that  none  of  the  erudite  and  omni- 
scient bibhographers  should  have  discovered  that  in  a  certain  quasi- 
epic  poem  entitled  the  Id  if  la  of  the  lunff^  and  in  the  particular  idyl 
called  'Enid,'  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  very  intehi^^jently  and  elo- 
quently set  forth  a  story  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the 
stoiy  of  Patient  Grissel. 

Bot  the  play's  the  thing ;   and  on  that  I  will  now  proceed  to 
dwell.      Everybody  knows  the  legend  of  Griselda  as  narrated  by 
Boccaccio,  and  after  him  by  Chaucer.     It  is  simple,  crude,  even  to 
the  revolting  coarseness  of  una  tnatta  bestmliia—a  piece  of  mad 
bmlishnessj  as  it  was  stigmatised  by  one  of  the  novelist's  own  hearers. 
It  is  the  tale  of  tlie  wanton  but  deliberate  cruelty  of  a  nitManly  and 
tyTaimieal  nobleman  towards  a  weak,  unolTonding,  and  inoffensi 
woman,  and  of  that  woman's  almost  superhuman  Ion g- suffering 
placability-     Miss  Braddon  has.  I  think,  very  wisely  softened 
ruffianism  of  Gualtiero,and  lias  transferred  some  portion  of  his 
siveness  to  an  ideal  cousin  Cosmo  ;   and  (quite  as  judiciously,  to 
thinking)  she  has  shrunk  from  portraying. on  the   stage  the   W( 
nigh  supernatural  meekness   of  Grisehla.     Only  one  personage 
that  kind  has  ever  been  produced  on  the  boards — ^the  Virffin  Mm 
iyr  of  Massinger;  and  in  that  exquisite  play  the  poet  is  so  con 
Bcious  of  Dorothea  being  too  good  for  this  gross  eailh,  that  he  ii 
fain  to  back  her  up  periodically  during  her  trials  with  an  applaud 
ing  chorus  of  angels,     Griselda  is  a  martyr,  and  of  a  very  angeli< 
constitution  too  ;  but  as  her  ultimate  apotheosis,  in  conjimction  wi 
a  display  of  the   lime- light,  and   a  group   of  *  extra'   ballet  ladii 
strapped  to  iron  supports  among  pasteboard  clouds,  is  not  a  denom 
ment  contemplated  by  Miss  Braddon,  she  has  made  of  her  heroini 
a  thoroughly  womanly  woman,  who  can  bear,  and  will  bear,  a  gre4i 
deal,  but  who  will  not  forget  on  occasion  to  tell  you  how  mnch  shi 
has  borne,  aud  how  wicked  and  cruel  it  is  in  you  to  ill-treat  her  so, 
Yon  remember  the  passionate   query  of  the  wife  in  No  Sontf, 
Sapper : 

'Are  women  for  no  use  meant, 
I  Hut  merely  tnun's  amui^emeDt, 

To  t-^aae  and  to  torture  wt  thej  will !' 

TMs  is  Griselda' B  way  of  looking  at  it.     She  is  willing  enoof 
kiss  the  rod,  poor  child ;  but  she  occasionally  makes  a  snap,  approach^ 
ing  the  vicious  in  its  vivacity,  at  the  hand  that  wields  the  scourge 
On  the  eternal  snbject  of  the  Pope  of  Ronie^ — a  subject  which,  I 
daresay,  has  divided  husband  and  wife  from  the  time  of  8t.  Peter 
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HkatofMr,  and  Mrs.  Griffith  Gaunt  downwards — Griselda  gives  Gnal- 
Bero  a  very  unmistakable  *  bit  of  lier  mind/  nor  does  her  repudiation  of 
Bftpal  interference  in  the  concerns  of  our  hearths  and  homes  fail  to 
HrLOgdown  the  house  in  several  salvoes  of  ultra- Protestant  applause 
Higbtljr.    Mifls  Braddon's  heroine  is,  in  ftict^  a  worm  that  is  continu- 
■tty  being  trodden  upon  in  a  most  unconscionable  manner,  but  who 
will  turn — and  turn  too  with  an  amount  of  justly  indigjiant  spirit 
father  calculated  to  make  the  tyrant  man  shake  in  his  sboes*    Sup- 
poae  that  Mr.  Thackeray^s  Kawdon  Crawley,  in  Vanity  Faivt  had 
been  merely  a  gambler,  a  profligate,  a  duellist,  and  a  rascal,  and 
without  any  of  the  genial  and  tender  qualities  with  which  the  great 
novelist  has  tempered  the  asperity  of  the  insolvent  guardsman's  char- 
acter— suppose  tiiat  Captain  Crawley,  instead  of  being  cozened  into 
»  maniiigo  with  Becky  Sharpe,  had  elected  to  espouse  Amelia  Os- 
borne.    That  soft,  sympathetic,  lachrymose  stockbroker's  danghter 
wonld  have  endured  any  amount  of  contumely,  any  amount  of  posi- 
tive ill-usage,  from  the  man  she  loved.    In  such  a  couple  you  would 
have  had  Griselda  and  Gualtiero,  under  nineteenth-century  condi- 
tions, to  the  life.    Amelia  would  have  w^aited  like  a  slave  npon  Raw- 
don.     If  he  came  home  drunk,  she  w^ould  have  knelt  down  to  pull 
<iff  bis  muddy  boots ;    had  he  beaten  her,  she  would  simply  have 
iipered  in  secret,  and  repaired  to  some  artistic  friend  to  have  her 
onek  eyes  painted ;  had  he  been  locked  up  in  gaol  for  debt,  she  would 
ipB  run  about  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other  to  beg,  boiTOw, 
Of  steal  the  money  to  release  her  darling.     Is  there  not  another 
.^dia — the  immortal  Amelia  of  Henry  Fielding,  who  has  a  con- 
■iderable  admixture  of  Patient  Grissel  in  her  composition  ?  Had  not 
MitL  Captain  Booth  an  immensity  of  woe  to  sull'er  in  her  mamed 
8fe?  And  poor  Sophy  Weston  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  matrimonial 
juih  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones  lay  altogether  along  a  highway 
of  roses  ?    Thackeray's  Amelia  Tvould   have   borne  anything  from 
Rawdon,  blows  and  curses,  neglect  and  infidelity  (the  most  jealous 
lomen  are  generally  those  who  love  their  husbands  least ;  jealousy 
^fmd  is  a  mad  jumble  of  overweening  personal  vanity  and  savage 
ttiiy  of  other  women),  but  bad  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  child ;  had 
1^  attempted  to  abduct  her  Bon  from  her  arms — bless  yon  !  the  meek 
wid  patient  Amelia  would  have  risen  tremendous  in  her  wrath,  and 
*om  the  ruflian*s  eyes  out.     Gare  aux  angles  !  when  the  little  ones 
*^«  in  question.     There  are  meek  and  patient  lionesseSj  no  doubt, 
*bo  onlv  moan  in  a  submissive  manner  when  their  lords  come  home 
^  the  don  savage  and  surly  from  an  unsuccessfid  antelope-hunt,  and 
toe  their  partners  spitefully  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  dig  their 
dftWB  into  their  gaunt  sides ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  lionesses 
*kelp8,  hands  off,  if  you  please  !  Madame  Leo  has  teeth  and  claws 
of  her  own  ;  and  her  mate  w^ili  howl  for  it  if  one  of  the  cubs  get  so 
QiUfh  as  a  rough  pat  from  the  paternal  paw. 
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On  similar  grounds,  (although  not  quite  uureservedly)  I  thi 
that  Miss  Braddoii  has  used  sound  discretion  in  gi\ing  to  Gualtierol 
just  one  flimay  shxed  of  a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  outraging  his  wife's* 
feelings  and  making  her  life  miserable.     One  special  diftieulty  lying 
in  the  path  of  husbands  who  devote  themselves,  with  an  energy  and 
assiduity  worthy  of  hetter  things,  to  the  culpable  hut  not  imdi verting 
pnrsnit  of  ill-using  tbeii^  helpmates  is  to  know  how  to  begin.  You— I 
must  assume,  for  the  nonce,  that  you  are  a  Brute — ^don't  know. 
exacily  '  when  to  have'  your  TTLctirn.     She  is  not,  like  the  gambler'a 
servant  in  the  jest-book,  *  always  tyingher  shoe/  The  rough-and-readj 
procedure  adopted  by  the  wolf  towards  the  lamb  in  the  fable  is,  in 
truth,  open  to  you ;  and  the  conduct  of  your  mother-in-law,  or  of 
your  wife's  brother,  or  of  her  trustees,  may  often  prove  a  convenient.^ 
peg  on  which  to  hang  (a  la  *  Le  Loup  et  rAgnean')  a  plea  for  devour-^ 
ing  her;  but,  perhaps,  she  may  have  neither  wife,  nor  brother,  nor 
trustees.      She  is  a  mere  lonely  helpless  woman.     Brute  as  yoa     i 
are,  you  shrink  somehow  from  slashing  at  a  blancmange  with  t^M 
broadsword.    With  truly  feminine  keenness  of  insight  Miss  BraddoE^ 
has  given  to  her  Mai-qnis  of  Saluzzo  the  tiniest  rag  of  a  justifi* 
cation  for  quarrelling  with  and  abusing  his  spouso.     The  yoimg 
Marchioness — iksjeunes  marquises  are  apt  to  be — is  somewhat  toa 
fond  of  Mr.  Benson's  jewehy  and   Mr.   Peter  Bobinson's   silks* 
She  doesn't  think  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  too  much  for  a  cash-^ 
mere  shawl ;  and  she  has  a  decided  penchant  for  dresses  with 
of  aggi^avated  length — Mrs.  Rousby  wears    dresses  a   qu€iis 
enough  to  reach  from  the  Oxford-circus  to  Hanway-yard^ — for  seal-^j 
skin    mantles,    sable   miilis,  point-lace   parasols,  and  thi-ce-guiiiei 
bonnets.    In  a  word,  La  Marchesa  di  Saluzzo  is  very  extravagant — 
why  should   she  not  be  so,   seeing  that  her  husband  lives  in 
gorgeous  palace,  with  any  amount  of  carriages  and  servants,  a&4 
that  she  has  every  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  enormously  wealtbyS 
Moreover,  the  dear  kind  soul  is  amazingly  charitable^ — so  beneficent 
indeed,  that  one  can  imagine  the  whole  Charity  Organisation  Societyjj 
with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  at  their  head,  shaking  their  heads  dole* 
fully  at  her    wildly  indiscriminate   almsgiving.      She   entertains 
horde  of  mendicants— shocking  old  creatures  in  gaberdines  and  wit 
long  beards »  who  ought  to  be  packed  off  forthwith  to  the  workhousfl 
or  the  treadmill,  begging- letter  writers,  mumpers,  cadgers,  and  malt 
and  female  tramps,  on  whom  she  lavishes  the  marquises  money  wit 
the  most  inconsiderate  hherahty.     She  fondles  their  dirty  little  brats,; 
and  sows  coal,  blanket,  and  soap  tickets  among  them  broadcast.  It  i 
curious  to  recall  to  mind  that  Mr,  Carlyle  and  M,  de  Montalembert^ 
have  given  us,  in  their  pictures  of  the  hfe  of  St.  Ehzabeth  of  Hungary^ 
the  exact  historical  counterpart  of  Miss  Braddon's  Griselda,  from 
the  nndiscriminatingly  charitable  point  of  ^lew.     The  Mag)ar  noble 
was  absolutely  driven  from  his  house  and  home,  and  forced  to  proceed! 
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H(»  the  Cmgades,  by  the  persistence  with  which  his  sainted  wife  filled 
Tds  kitchen,  and  even  hia  dining-hall  and  his  best  bedroom,  with  a 
perpetually  recurring  crowd  of  beggars,  tramps^  and  other  scurvy 
companions.  At  all  events,  in  the  pardonable  prodigality,  and  the 
more  excusable  but  still  inconvenient  charity  of  Griselda,  the 
Maniuis  finds  that  much-wished-for  peg  to  hang  perBCcution  upon, 

A  very  gratnitoua  outcry  has  been  made  by  uninformed  judges 
agmizist  Cosmo,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  on  the  gi'ound  that  he  is  only  a 
weak  and  stale  copy  of  lago.     I  grant  the  Moor's  Uentenant  to  have 
been  a  scoundrel  of  so  pure  and  perfect  a  type  that  he  cannot,  as  re- 
gards unmitigated  wickedness,  he  either  equalled  or  surpassed,  and  it 
is  with  the  extremest  difficulty  even  that  he  can  be  approached  ;  but 
it  is  as  idle  to  assume  that  the  Human  Comedy  comprises  only  one 
Iigo,  as  it  would  be  to  regard  a  Machiavelli,  a  Caesar  Borgia,  or  a  Conot 
' '     ^  :is  solitary  and  unique  specimens  of  human  character  in  the  real 
.  iolife  of  medifleval  Italy,    On  the  contrary,  the  Machiavels,  the 
borgias,  theCencis  abounded  at  the  time  of  which  Miss  Braddon  treats, 
}ust  as  the  Podsnaps,  the  Peckamlis,  the  Becky  Shaqies,  the  Penden- 
iiises  (what  an  inBufferable  prig  that^\j'thur  Pendennis  was  !)  abound 
IQ  tius  age  in  which  I  am  writing.  The  authoress  has  saddled  Count 
ao  with  a  large  share  of  the  \dckeihiess  which  of  right  belongs 
cousin ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  rascal  bears  his 
very  jauntily,  and  is  seemingly  capable  of  being  handicapped 
Pi  mach  greater  extent.     If  he  be  a  weak  and  stale  copy  of  lago, 
tfe  Count  Cosmo,  the  very  same,   and  with  much   greater  force 
wd  justice,  may  be  said  of  Sir  Walter   Scott*s  Rashleigh  Osbal- 
difitone  and  of  Balzac's  Madame  Marnefte.    At  least  the  authoress 
'hlieUla  has  not  fallen  into  the  pit  which  yawned  at  her  feet— 
•  iias  not  fallen  into  the  error  which  perhaps  not  one  dramatist  in 
fcj  would  have  had  the  sense  and  tho  acumen  to  avoid— iu  making 
Coanio  a  melodramatic  vihaiu  of  the  conventional  kind.     Cosmo  is  a 
P«irfeclly  cool,  calm,  collected,  polished,  well-read,  well-bred  scamp. 
(^j  once  (when  he  avows  his  unholy  passion  for  Griselda)  does  he 
talk  loud,  or  assume  a  more  demonstrativo  demeanour  than  that 
^^liich  might  be  normally  possessed  by  a  member  of  the  Marlborough 
Clob.     He  is  inexhaustibly  fertile  in  lies,  subterfuges,  and  equivo- 
cations ;  he  is  stutfed  as  full  as  an  e*^g  is  full  of  meat  of  en^y,  hatred, 
^ce,  and  all  uncharitableuess ;  he  would  be  loth,  through  dread 
t*ftii6  cavalettoj  to  cut,  with  his  own  hands,  the  throats  of  his  rela- 
iiyns,  or  to  put  strychnine  into  tlieir  2><^li'tita  or  morphia  into  their 
Mi  qHtmantc  ;  but  be  would  compass  their  assassination,  and  take 
t-ve  tliey  were  assassinated  in  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  gen- 
Uenamly  maimer  conceivable,     ^bid  of  such,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
i^w  the  character  of  the  pre-Renaissance,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
pwt^Renaissance,  Itahan  //t'/i^i//iomo— especially  when  he  was  the 
poor  relation  of  a  powerful  noble.     The  Bire  Michael  de  Montaigne 
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and  our  own  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  met  crowds  of  such  poli^ 
and  Bcoundrelly  cavaliers  when  tliey  journeyed  into  Italy.  Onl 
ShakeBpeare  took  One  Villaio,  and  distilled »  refined,  rectified,  sabli 
mated,  and  made  him  immortal  as  lago-  For  the  rest,  Miss  Brad- 
don's  Cosmo  is,  from  head  to  heel,  as  thoroughly  Cinque  Cento  as  a 
chased  tankard  by  Benvenuto  CcMini  or  a  coralot  in  nidh  by  Maso 
Fineguerra, 

A  few  words  only  need  be  bestowed  abstractedly  on  Onaltiera 
Cosmo  is  a  dark  villain — altogether  Latin ;  whereas  yon  can't  lieli 
thinking  that  tlie  Marquis  oFSaluzzo,  hh  cousiu,  must  have  inheri 
on  the  maternal  side  a  strain  of  Teuton  blooil,  and  that  it  is  fro 
bis  remote  Gothic  or  Vandalic  ancestry  that  he  draws  much  of  his 
ruffianly  perversity  and  do^iiright  cmeliy.     The  actor,  sensibly  fol 
lowing  the  authoress's  subtle  implication,  has  in  *  make-np*  sho 
us  Gualtiero  as  a  fair  swashbuckler — a  tawny  brute,  u  Saxon -look- 
ing kind  of  magnifieo.     He  might  sit  for  the  picture  of  the  spar] 
the  Lanreate^s  Medley : 

*  A  Prince  I  was,  blue-^ycd  and  f itir  of  face. 
Of  temper  nmoroug  rh  the  tlrst  of  May, 
With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl » 
For  on  my  cradle  ah  one  the  Northern  star/ 
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The  Northern  star  must  have  shone  on  the  cradle  of  some  o: 
Gualtiero' B  ancestors,  at  least.     His  behaviour  is  altogether  thai 
a  young  Berseker,  or  a  young  Ostrogothic  brigand,  or  a  young  Danii 
pirate,  whose  life  is  perpetually  passed  in  knocking  men  on  the  h 
and  making  brutal  love  to  women  ;  who  beats  his  mistresses  wl 
they  displease  him,  and  gets  uncommonly  drunk  on  methegUn  abo! 
three  times  a  week. 

On  the  three  characters  of  Griselda,  Gualtiero,  and  Cosmo  tl 
bnrdon  of  these  four  acts  almost  entirely  rests.  The  subordin 
characters,  Paolo,  the  shepherd  father  of  Griselda ;  Anna,  his  wife 
Lelio,  the  gripi  ug  old  steward  of  the  Marquis  ;  and  Anita,  the  M 
chiones3*s  suivante,  are  the  merest  pawns  in  the  game.  Miss  Brai 
don  might  have  added  an  underplot,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
Tamhu)  of  the  Shrew  ;  but  the  imity  of  the  story  and  the  deepi; 
tender  and  pathetic  character  of  the  sentiment  inculcated  in  ev* 
line  might  have  been  imperilled  by  the  introduction  of  a  weak  or 
cumbersome  subsidiary  intrigue.  At  the  same  time,  although 
interest  rarely  flags — how  can  it  when  the  hero  and  heroine 
nearly  always  on  the  stage  ? — ^and  there  is  no  lack  of  interesting 
*  situations/  some  additioual  variety  might  have  been  imported  ini 
tho  play  by  the  provision  of  a  few  more  scenes  and  a  few  more  cI 
actersi  There  may  be  a  section  of  critics  who  think  that  Cosmo 
villain  ought  to  have  been  broken  on  tho  wheel  by  his  cousin  after 
detection  of  kis  perfidy,  or  at  least  that  he  should  have  been  stabbed 
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QT  straDgled  by  one  of  tlie  bravi  in  hia  employ.  Poetic  jtigtico  of 
tlie  eoDYentional  order  is,  indeed,  not  vindicated  in  Grlselda  by  the 
Tiohmt  death  of  the  wicked  cousiiu  or  even  bv  the  consignment  of 
the  '  Taraytor  to  the  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat ;'  but 
is  it  not  better  so,  and  has  not  Miss  Braddon  acted  very  sensibly  in 
letting  the  villain  alone  ?  The  Marqaia  of  Steyne.  in  Vanity  Fair, 
does  notcooie  to  an  immediately  bad  end.  He  lives  for  many  years 
afterwards,  like  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  a  prosperous  gentleman.  *  I 
wud,'  said  the  old  Scotchwoman,  when  she  had  come  to  the  end  of 
Paradise  I^Dst,  *  they'd  a  finished  up  wi'  th*  auld  deil.*  Mr.  John 
Milton  was  too  good  a  judge  thiaily  to  dispose  of  bis  Leading  Char- 
T.  He  *  reserved  him  for  more  wrath/  We  should  not  be  in 
great  a  hurry  to  make  an  end  of  people.  My  own  theory  is  that 
Cosmo  married  the  heiress  of  the  Malatesta  family,  and  subsequently 
<^biiged  his  cousin — who  was  himself  of  an  extravagant  temperament, 
and  hound  to  fali  into  diflSculties  at  last^with  trifling  advances  of 
moDey  at  sixty  per  centum  per  annum. 

When  from  the  play  I  tmn  to  the  performers,  I  find  in  the  act- 
ing of  Mrs,  Ptousby  a  theme  duly  to  expatiate  on  which  would— had 
Ifioope  and  verge  enough — require  many  pages  of  this  Magazine, 
But  in  lieu  of  pages  I  can  barely  now  aiford  to  give  as  many  lines, 
tki  Mrs.  Ronsby  is  a  very  beautiful,  graceful,  and  accomplished 
liiris  known — and  has  been  known  for  a  long  time — to  the  whole 
1%-going  public  both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces.  We  are  all 
^Bidly  familiar  with  the  facts  that  she  bus  a  voice  of  singular  clear- 
fittB,  sweetness,  and  pmity ;  that  her  elocution,  in  cadence,  accenta- 
ition,  and  intonation,  is  very  admirable  ;  and  that — which  is  rarely 
tkecase  with  tragic  actresses  now  on  the  stage — she  shows,  as  pcr- 
fedly  as  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  as  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  and  as  Miss 
Glyu  have  shown,  that  she  thoroughly  understands,  not  only  every 
twd  she  is  uttering,  but  the  ultimate  bent  and  gist  of  every  speech 
*he  delivers, — tliat  she  is  not  only  the  mouthpiece  of  a  poet's  fine 
Itt^ftge,  but  the  appreciative  interpreter  of  a  [uiet's  finer  thoughts 
ttd  feeUngs.  The  only  fault  that,  from  a  rhetorical  point  of  view, 
I  cm  find  with  her  is  that  she  sometimes  begins  to  speak  in  too  low 
*  key,  and  that  some  moments  elapse  before  her  voice  rises  to  play- 
li^ttse  pitch.  It  never  fails  so  to  rise  eventually,  and  to  maintain 
its  legitimate  sostenuto^  from  which  easy  and  natural  descents  and 
^sceuts  can  be  made ;  but  as  she  reaches  the  golden  mean  of  the 
^zza  voce— the  tone  which  can  be  heard  from  the  front  row  of  the 
stills  to  the  backmost  row  of  the  gallery— we  some ti rues  lose  a  few 
*<trd8.  For  the  correction  of  this  tritUng  fault — a  mere  temporary 
*ltiria  a  performance  of  rarely  equalled  grace  and  vigour — she  could  not 
We  a  better  monitor  and  exemplar  than  her  husband,  Mr,  Rousby, 
^ho  hafi  triumphantly  conquered  all  the  difficulties  presented  by  a 
Toice  normally  neither  dulcet  nor  flexible  ;  and  who  has  so  disciplined 
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and  subortlinated  it  to  eTery  phase  and  condition  of  modnlation  as  to 
render  that  which  must  once  have  been  very  refractory  the  most  do- 
cile and  tractable  of  organs.  Similar  was  the  triumph  achieved  to- 
wards the  end  of  bis  noble  and  blameless  career  by  the  late  Mr- 
Charles  Keati  ;  still  liis  voice,  even  to  the  cnd^  was  marred  by  some 
incaraUe  vices  oi' timbre.  From  this  defect  Mr,  lloiisby's  intonation 
is  free.  Technically,  both  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Rousby  have  mastered 
the  minutest  details  of  a  difficult  and  too-often-carelessly  pursued 
vocation.  Mrs.  Rousby  knows  how  to  weep  and  how  to  laugh  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Clivo  or  Mrs.  Gibber  could  have  known  how  to  pi 
form  those  difficult  feats  on  the  stage.  She  can  faint  away  with 
finite  grace ;  she  manages  her  train  with  dexterity  as  admirable ; 
when  she  lets  her  back-hair  down,  the  tresses  never  get  into  h 
eyes  ;  she  can  kneel,  sit,  recline,  and  fall  on  the  ground — all  craci 
tests^  even  to  the  most  practised  actresses — ^vith  irreproachal 
suppleness  and  adroitness ;  she  can  go  mad  without  being  absi 
and  scream  without  splitting  the  ears  of  tbc  groundhngs;  and  (onl; 
very  fortunately,  poor  Patient  Grissel  is  not  conveyed  in  the  last 
to  Brompton  Cemetery)  I  have  no  doubt  that  ^Irs,  Rousby  woi 
be  able  to  Die  (theatrically)  as  majestically  as  Mrs.  Siddons 
wont  to  do. 

It  might  be  expected  that  I  should  say  something  about 
very  noble  and  eloquent  language  in  which  the  drama  of  Orim 
is  couched— about  the  majestic  cadence  of  the  blank  verse,  t\ 
accuracy  of  the  rhythm,  and  the  plenitude  of  graceful  and  ten^ 
sentiments,  replete  with  the  truest  essence  of  poetic  feeling,  in^ 
spersed  through  a  lengthy  and  exr|uisitely  polished  performan- 
I  resolutely  decline  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  can  plead 
many  reasons  for  my  abstention  as  did  that  mayor  of  Boulogni 
who  was  threatened  with  Biimemunire  for  neglecting  to  fire  a  saJai 
in  honour  of  Henry  YIII,  The  mayor  of  Boulogne  alleged  tweo^ 
seven  reasons  for  his  laches,  the  first  being  that  be  had  no  gun- 
powder.  I  will  adduce  but  three.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  peopl 
in  London  whose  judgment  is  worth  hearing  have  by  this  tim* 
seen  Grisddfij  and  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  thi 
work  for  themselves*  In  the  next  place,  the  *  book*  of  the  drfimij 
is  not  yet  pubh'shed ;  and  were  I  to  strive  to  repeat  the  most  notabte 
of  the  passages  which  caught  my  ear  or  stirred  my  heart,  I  migl^t 
mifif|Uotc  them^ — ^an  offence  which  poetesses  never  pardon.  In  tif 
third  and  last  place.  Miss  Braddon  is  a  very  old  and  valued  frieul^ 
of  mine,  whose  progress  from  early  womanhood  in  the  career  sbi 
has  so  valorously  pursued  I  have  watched  with  something  akin 
parental  affection ;  and  I  should  laugh  at  myself,  and  she  tvi 
laugh  at  me,  and  the  public  would  laugh  at  us  both,  if  I  put  my  p 
to  the  shabby  work  of  fiattering  an  authoress  in  her  own  Magazine 
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It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  in  July,  and  altljoiifi^h  people  seemed  to 
find  it  hot,  yet  to  me  the  atmosphere  had  only  just  the  chill  off, 
for  I  was  lately  home  from  a  len^jthened  aojourn  in  Bombay.  I  had 
been  to  the  India  Office  to  see  one  of  the  officials  on  a  little  matter 
of  detail  connected  with  my  forlough,  and  I  had  two  or  three  hours 
to  spare  before  my  train — I  live  at  Sevenoaks,  and  had  a  return 
ticket  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover — was  due  to  start,  and 
IdidnH  exactly  know  how  to  employ  the  time.  I  strolled  across 
the  Parade,  ascended  the  steps  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Column, 
stood  and  stared  at  the  statue  they  ha*ve  j«st  put  up  of  Outram ; 
korse  standing  on  three  legs,  and  Out  ram  looking  back,  leaoing 
cm  the  flank  of  his  hf^rse.  Well,  I  hadn't  much  fault  to  fiud  with 
^  statne,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  the  burse  being  a  little  hea^^y, 
t  that  I'd  have  made  him  splashing  out  with  his  near  fore  leg, 
that  liis  rider*s  leaning  over  the  off  flauk  ;  hut,  notwithstand- 
|,  it's  a  spirited  thing,  and  that's  a  good  deal  to  say  m  these 
When  I'd  had  a  good  look  at  Outram  I  tmiicd  into  Pall-mall, 
i  took  a  long  stare  at  the  print- shops,  and  then  I  sauntered  along 
f  Opera  coloDnade,  a  fragrant  whiff'  of  some  cooking  going  on  at 
)  restaurant  there  making  me  all  of  a  sndden  feel  as  if  I  was 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  was  in  the  right  quarter  to  be  satis- 
W;  but  I  didn't  feel  so.  I  am,  like  John  Oilpin,  of  a  frugal 
laind,  I  haven*t  toiled  ail  these  years  in  a  foreign  land  under  a 
bluing  stm  to  dissipate  my  modest  hoard  on  cooks  and  restaura- 
tairsj  moreover,  my  appetite  is  a  masculine  one,  and  is  not  to  be 
*P|)eased  by  cutlets  as  big  as  half-crowns-  Should  I  take  the  '  bus' 
^Paddingt^on,  and  lunch  with  my  sister  Emily?  Paddiogton  is  a 
'^  way,  Emily  as  likely  as  not  would  be  out,  and  if  at  home  she 
*Ottld  probably  be  lunching  off  cream-cheese  and  Osborne  biscuits, 
N  a  glass  of  Gladstonian  claret*  Should  I  retreat  to  my  station, 
*^  refresh  myself  calmly  at  the  dining-room  there  and  await  my 
^?  There  was  something  ignominious  in  the  idea.  Here  was 
1  in  one  of  the  most  wonderM  cities  in  the  world,  and  all  I  could 
hi  it  in  my  heart  to  do  was  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible* 

Irresolute  I  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket,  not  having 
tttide  up  my  mind  which  way  to  go,  I  hadn't  stood  there  a  second 
'^  fure  an  old  Irishwoman  asked  me  the  way  to  Bethnal -green.  I  was 
utier  flurried  at  this,  as,  although  I  have  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
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direction  of  Bethnal-green,  I  fonntl  it  difficult  to  methodise  it  wl^ 
Bufficient  rapidity  for  tlio  old  Irishwoman,  who  gavo  me  a  glance  of 
contempt  and  passed  on.  Before  I  had  recovered  from  this,  two  yery 
nice-looking  ^Is,  moved,  I  suppose,  by  my  fatherly  appearance, 
hesou^ht  me,  with  charming  smiles,  to  direct  them  to  the  Academy. 
Now  in  my  yoniig  days  the  Academy  used  to  bo  at  the  National 
Gallery,  and  although  I  ought  to  have  known  very  well  that  it  was 
now  at  Burlington  House »  yet  I  had  somehow  never  realised  the  fact, 
and  BO  I  sent  off  these  two  very  nice  young  creatures  entirely  in  the 
wrong  direction.  My  heart  smote  mo  the  naizi  moment,  and  I  was 
about  to  niBh  across  the  street  to  stop  them  and  put  them  in  the 
right  way  when  I  was  seized  by  a  tlorid  yomig  Irishman,  with  all 
the  supertluous  energy  and  fluency  of  his  country,  who  insisted  on 
my  directing  him  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Bervice, 
and  was  yery  angry  with  me  when  I  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
such  functionary.  He  insisted  in  producing  an  official  envelope 
dressed  to  Michael  O'DonSvan,  Ksq.,  at  some  howling  wildem^ 
in  Tipperary,  which  certainly  bore  in  the  corner  the  words. 
Service  Commissions/ 

*  And  would  there  be  a  Commission  widout  a  Commissioii 
cried  Micliael  triumpliantly,  but  scornfidly ;  and  then  I  saw  whatl 
wanted  of  course,  and  sent  him  off  to  I>ean*s-yard ;   hut   I  didn't 
know,   after  all,  whether  he  wouldn't  have  committed  an  assaolt 
upon  me  with  the  idea  he'd  got  that  I  was  '  desaving  *  him,   I  ho 
to  goodness  tho  Civil- Service  Commission  hasn't  moved  too, 
shall  fear  to  Oud  my  tall  Irinh  friend  waiting  for  me  at  the  comer  i 
the  Haymarkct  with  a  big  stick  next  time  I  pass. 

But  next  miuuto  I  wa>«  paid  for  all,  when  such  a  sweet  voice  fell 
upon  my  ear,  and  a  lady  with  a  little  boy  in  her  hand  asked  me  the 
way  to  Kegenfc-street.  She  had  one  of  those  softly-moulded  sympa- 
thetic faces  that  give  one  a  heart-ache  when  one  finds  that  tlie 
owners  of  them  are  married,  not  with  any  idea  of  sellish  appropria- 
tion, but  with  the  thought  that  such  sweet  candid  creatures  shouU 
he  set  apart  for  the  hive  and  adoration  of  all  mankind,  and  not  mo- 
nopolised by  some  one  un worth v  wretch,  She  asked  me  the  wftj 
to  Eegent -street,  and  happy  was  I  that  I  knew  it.  After  that  I 
deserted  my  post  and  darted  across  to  the  other  side. 

I  hadn't  got  more  than  half-a-dozen  yards  when  I  felt  a  hafli 
kid  upon  my  arm,  and  saw  at  my  side  a  very  good-looking,  well- 
dressed  man, 

*  My  dear  fellow/  he  said,  *  how  ore  you  ?* 

I  didn't  know  but  what  I  knew  the  man,  for  one  meets  so  many 
people  of  his  kidney  :  and,  for  aught  I  could  tell,  I  might  have  beeo 
bospitahly  entertained  by  him  somewhere  or  other  op  the  country^ 
go  that  I  didn't  like  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  his  name  and  quaiitv- 
And  we  walked  very  cordially  together  towards  St.  Martin's  Church* 
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*  Wlien  was  the  last  time  we  met  ?'  said  my  new  friend.  '  Surely 
ai  the  GoTemor-General's  ball  at  Calcutta.' 

'  NeTer  was  at  Calcutta  in  my  life/ 1  said ;  '  mine's  the  Bombay 


'And  I'ye  been  taking  you  all  this  time  for  Colonel  Scoop.  Is 
it  possible  that  I'm  deceived  ?' 

I  always  feel,  with  the  least  degree  of  soreness  when  in  England, 
that  my  friends  in  the  military  branch  have  somewhat  the  pull  over 
08  civiliAns  in  matter  of  titles ;  but  in  India  '  collector'  is  a  very 
muoh  more  important  title  than  colonel,  but  people  don't  seem  to 
understand  that,  and  set  us  on  a  level  with  the  tax-gatherer.  Thus 
it  was  with  a  sb'ght  degree  of  acerbity  I  replied,  that  I  was  no 
eolonel  at  all,  but  a  mere  civil  servant. 

'  Moat  wonderful !'  cried  my  friend.  '  Never  was  such  an  extra- 
ordinary resemblance.    Pardon  the  unconscious  liberty  I've  taken.' 

Well,  we  were  very  polite  to  one  another,  and  asked  after  this 
■an  and  the  other,  whom,  perhaps,  we  might  both  know,  and  got 
fate  thick  together.  Major  Bilkins,  it  appeared,  was  the  man's 
mne ;  he  was  a  nice,  agreeable  fellow,  and  we  walked  on  together 
ii  a  very  amicable  way.  Bilkins  hoped  I'd  come  and  look  him  up 
ijkhiB  little  place  in  Surrey,  and  I  gave  him  my  card  and  said  I'd 
k^ad  to  see  him  at  Sevenoaks. 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?'  said  the  Major.  '  Come 
at  lunch  with  me  at  the  Oriental.' 

Now,  there  are  six  or  seven  men  to  whom  I've  a  deadly  hatred 
vho  lunch  at  the  Oriental  daily,  besides  which  one  gets  quite  enough 
tfihe  Orient  in  India,  and  so  I  told  him. 

'  Quite  right,'  he  said ;   *  I  like  to  get  out  of  the  regular  groove. 

.  Wbt  do  you  say  to  going  into  the  City  and  having  a  bit  of  fish 

^ther  ?     I  know  a  capital  place,  Chuffin's,  close  to  Billingsgate, 

lad  handy  for  our  trains.     Take  the  penny  boat  from  Hungerford, 

*?• 

I  willingly  agreed  to  this,  for  I  like  to  make  the  acquaintance 
tffiew  phases  of  life  under  competent  guidance,  although  I  haven't 
^rprise  enough  to  cut  out  anything  of  the  kind  for  myself. 

The  tide  was  well  up,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  sail  down  the  river. 
There  is  no  more  charming  vista  than  that  from  Hungerford-bridge. 
"Hie  Embankment  makes  a  handsome  sweep  just  there,  and  the 
liridge  of  Waterloo,  surely  the  handsomest  bridge  in  England, 
•^  Somerset  House,  and  St.  Paul's  looming  over  all ;  but  lower 
<Iown  the  Embankment  gives  a  sadly  tame  and  formal  aspect  to  the. 
ri^er.  A  stone  wall,  accentuated  with  lamp-posts  and  door-knockers, 
^  an  unworthy  monument  of  British  taste.  You  might  have  taken 
^hint  from  the  Hindoo  ghauts,  or  landing-places,  to  advantage. 

We  landed  close  to  London-bridge,  and  the  Major  introduced 
AM  to  Chuffin's.     A  very  nice  place,  with  an  ordinary  and  a  regular 
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chairman,  and  cbaracters  that,  if  I  were  one  of  your  pen-and-ink 
artists,  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  sketching  for  you.  We  had 
no  end  of  fish  of  the  very  hest*  But  the  Major  seduced  me  into  ex- 
travagance. A  pint  of  champagne  with  our  fish,  some  brown  sherry, 
andj  to  wind  up,  some  capital  iced  punch,  an  iniquitous  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding  for  a  man  who  had  a  family  dinner  awaiting  him  at  seven ; 
but  I  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  somehow,  and  the  Major*s 
conversation  was  really  quite  bright  and  enthi-alling. 

*  I  must  leave  yon  now/  said  the  Major,  calling  the  waiter  and 
picking  out  a  ninepenny  cigar.  Ho  took  a  handful  of  change  out  of 
his  pocket-      *  You*ll  allow  me  to  settle  for  this  little  affair  ?' 

'  Couldn't  think  of  it/  I  said  warmly  ;   '  not  on  any  account. 

*  0,  nonsense  !    Well,  I  \von*t  press  it/  he  said,  seeing  I 
determined.     '  Let's  see,  two-and-six,  five,  seven-and-six,  and 
for  the  waiter,  eight  shiUings  a-piece ;  shall  I  settle  ?* 

*  Do,  if  you  please,'  I  said,  handing  my  friend  half  a  sovereig 
The  Major  gave  me  a  two-shilling  piece  and  lounged  away 

the  little  desk  where  they  took  the  money,  made  his  financial 
rangements,  and  vanished  with  a  parting  wave  of  the  hand. 

For  myself  I  confess  that  I  felt  a  little  muddled  with  the 
things  of  which  I  had  partaken*     I  ordered  a  hrandy-and-soda  i 
screw  of  tobacco,  and  indulged  in  a  long  clay  pipe — a  thing  I  ve 
much  afi'cct  when  I  have  a  chance. 

Presently,  as  the  time  for  my  train  approached,  I  knocked 
the  ashes  of  my  pipe  and  made  my  way  to  the  door. 

'  I  have  to  pay  for  a  brandy -and-soda  and  tobacco,'  I  aaid- 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  who  hovered  about  to  check  off! 
payers^   'and   two   dinners,  champagne,  sheiry,  punch — eightee 
shillings,  if  you  please,  sir,* 

*  But/  I  remonstrated,  *  my  friend  paid  for  all  that/ 
*I  beg  your  pardon,  sir/  said  the  young  woman  at  the  desk  J 

*  he  left  word,  sir,  that  you  would  settle  for  everythink/ 

Well,  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  without  paying,  and  I  went  hon 
rather  crestfallen.  I  \^Tote  to  Major  BUkins,  at  Blickley  Park 
Surrey,  but  my  letter  came  back  in  due  course  marked  in  red  an^ 

other  coloured  inks  all  over  it,  '  Not  known ;  try *  ever  so : 

places. 

0,  Major  Bilkins,  I  didn't  mind  so  much  paying  for  your  fe< 
find  gi^nng  you  a  little  pocket-money,  but  it  was  rather  too  bad  i 
liand  me  for  change  out  of  my  half-sovereign  a  florin  that  proved  i 
be  a  *  duffer.' 
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LOST   FOR   LOVE 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,*  ETC. 


Chapter  VII. 


'  I  am  toach*d  again  with  shades  of  early  sadness, 

Like  the  summer  cloud  *a  light  shadow  in  my  hair ; 
I  am  thriird  again  with  breaths  of  boyish  gladness, 
Like  the  soent  of  some  last  primrose  on  the  air. 

But  my  being  is  confused  with  new  experience, 

And  changed  to  something  other  than  it  was  ; 
And  the  Future  with  the  Past  is  set  at  variance, 

And  Life  falters  'neath  the  burdens  which  it  has.* 

• 

AFTER  that  quiet  dinner  in  Fitzroy- square,  at  which  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Leybume,  Dr.  Ollivant  dropped  in  now 
tad  then,  in  a  familiar  way,  to  see  his  old  friend — indeed,  in  his  brief 
tod  infrequent  intervals  of  leisure,  and  even  at  times  when,  but  for 
ttis  new  distraction,  he  would  have  given  his  hours  to  study,  the 
doctor  found  himself  drawn,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  towards  Mr. 
Quunney's  house.     Mrs.  Ollivant  perceived  that  the  precious  after- 
^  inner  hour  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  her  son*s  society  was  now 
,^to  be  clipped  and  curtailed,  for  no  stronger  reason  than  that  he 
hi  promised  to  go  round  to  Chamney's.     His  mother  felt  this  spo- 
liition  of  her  one  bright  hour.     That  after-dinner  tete-a-tttc  by  the 
dniwing-room  fire  had  been  her  daily  sum  of  happiness.     No  matter 
«Teii  if  he  were  sometimes  silent  and  meditative,  gazing  into  the 
fee,  absorbed  by  thoughts  unshared  with  her.     Ife  was  all  the  world 
to  have  him — to  be  able  to  watch  the  thoughtful  face,  and  say  to 
fierself,  *  This  great  man  is  my  son.'    Now  she  was  being  ^Tadually 
shorn  of  her  privilege ;   the  after-dinner  hour  was  shrunken  to  half 
I   an  hour,  for,  on  the  evenings  on  which  he  did  not  go  out,  he  was 
f   ^lious  to  get  to  his  books  a  little  earlier  than  of  old,  in  order  to 
make  up,  in  some  wise,  for  the  evenings  he  gave  to  friendship. 
Third  Sekiks,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  ^ 
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*  I  should  hardly  have  thought  Mr.  Chamnej*s  society  would 
have  proved  so  attractive  to  yon,  Cuthbert/  Sirs.  OUivaut  said  one 
evening,  when  the  doctor  excused  himself  from  going  up-stairs  to  the 
drawing-room  at  all,  in  order  to  go  straight  from  the  dinner- table  to 
Fit zroy- square.  'He  appears  to  roe  a  warm-hearted  excellent 
man,  but  by  no  means  intellectual,  and  I  should  have  supposed  him 
a  dull  companion  for  a  mind  lite  yours/  M 

A  dusky  red  glowed  for  a  mioute  or  so  in  the  doctor's  daifl 
cheek  as  he  lingered  on  the  hearth,  ostensibly  to  warm  himself,  reaUJ 
because  ho  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his  unfilial  eagerness  to  be  gond 

'I  don't  go  to  hirn  exactly  for  companionship,*  he  said,  IooHd^ 
at  the  fire  with  that  thoughtful  downward  glance  of  his,  as  of  fl 
man  who  lives  within  himself,  and  is  always  looking  inwards  rathe^ 
than  outwards ;  whose  eyes,  except  for  the  mere  mechanical  pur- 
poses of  existence,  are  of  no  particular  use  to  him,  '  I  go  becausfl 
Chamney  Ukes  to  see  mo.  He  is  a  poor  creature,  without  a  frienfl 
in  England,  and  would  feel — what  is  that  Scotch  proverb  ? — ^like  fl 
cow  in  dkfremd  loanhifj  if  it  were  not  for  me.*  fl 

'  He  has  his  daughter's  company,  and  that  young  man  to  whafl 
he  has  taken  such  a  fancy/  ■ 

*  The  young  man  can  only  talk  about  pictures  and  sing  dact^f 
with  Flora  ;  not  much  amusement  for  Chamney.  Besides^  my  viaitfl 
are  in  some  part  professional/  fl 

'  Is  he  so  very  ill  T  ^| 

Dr.  Ollivant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  B 

*  He  is  very  far  from  well,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  his  ever  l>eiii^| 
better.  The  end  may  come  at  any  moment*  I  want  to  stave  it  ofl 
as  long  as  I  can/  ■ 

'  I  can*t  blame  you  for  wishing  to  do  that,  Cuthbert ;  and  I  won'™ 
grumble  any  more  even  if  your  anxiety  about  Mr.  Chamney  robs  mM 
of  your  society  very  often.  Perhaps  I  was  just  a  little  inehned  mH 
be  jealous,  for  I  thought  it  might  be  the  young  lady  who  was  tli^f 
attraction.  She's  a  sweet  girl,  and  I'm  very  fond  of  her,  as  you  knowS 
but  I  should  like  to  see  you  look  higher  than  that  if  ever  you  marrf^B 

'  Higher  ?  How  much  higher  T  he  thought  wonderingly.  Fofl 
something  better  than  youth,  and  freshness,  and  ianocence,  and  ifl 
modest  loveliness  that  was  better  than  all  the  splendoui'  of  form  auifl 
colour  that  ever  went  by  the  name  of  beauty  7  H 

'  I  am  not  at  all  likely  to  marry,  my  dear  mother/  ho  imaww^| 
quietly ;  '  and  Flora  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  the  chani^l 
who  makes  up  my  prescriptiouB  as  me.  >  In  her  eyes  I  am  a  $ap«fS 
annnatcd  bachelor.  Good-night,  mother.  Pray  don't  sit  up  fckfj^M 
I  shall  go  to  my  room  and  read  when  I  come  in/  ^^H 

Thus,  between  friendship  and  science,  Dr.  Ollivant  foU  scmV 
thing  below  his  former  excellence  as  a  son,  ■ 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  familiar  with  his  pt«*J 
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)n8  way  of  life  to  discover  what  was  the  attraction  that  drew  him  to 
tzroy-square.  He  was  not  particularly  fond  of  music  or  of  painting ; 
t  music  and  painting  formed  the  staple  of  the  talk  when  Walter 
»ybume  happened  to  be  spending  his  evening  with  the  Chanmeys, 
d  the  doctor  rarely  found  him  absent.  He  listened  with  sublime 
tience  to  Mozart  and  Rossini,  Yerdi  and  Donizetti,  hardly  know- 
l  one  master's  work  from  the  other  all  the  while.  He  watched 
)  two  figures  at  the  piano  just  as  he  had  done  that  first  night. 
»  assisted  at  the  exhibition  of  Flora's  drawings — she  was  now 
rking  systematically  under  Mr.  Leybume's  tuition — and  pro- 
meed  upon  the  correct  drawing  of  an  arm,  or  the  accurate  fore- 
niening  of  a  foot,  and  demonstrated  to  the  docile  pupil  how  foot 
arm  diverged  from  the  laws  of  anatomy.  Dull  work  enough,  it 
{hi  have  been  supposed,  for  a  man  to  whom  the  best  society  to  be 
ained  among  professional  classes  would  have  been  open,  had  he 
ed  to  cultivate  society. 

It  had  become  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  drop  in  twice  or  three 
iC8  a  week,  and  Flora  had  grown  delightfully  familiar  with  him, 
.  had  never  put  off  that  somewhat  reverential  feeling  with  which 
niman  of  romantic  temperament  regards  a  man  who  is  at  once 
r  superior  in  age  and  intellect.  Let  him  come  as  often  as  he 
aied,  her  manner  always  implied  that  his  visit  was  a  condescen- 
a.  Let  his  conversation  be  of  the  dryest  subjects  within  the 
ige  of  his  knowledge,  she  betrayed  no  touch  of  weariness.  He 
Reived  this,  and  was  charmed  by  it,  yet  knew  only  too  well  that 
r heart  had  its  attraction  elsewhere;  that  a  certain  light  quick 
sp  upon  the  stair  sent  the  warm  blood  to  her  happy  face ;  the 
dden  opening  of  a  door  and  announcement  of  one  familiar  name 
i^tened  all  her  being  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  over  a  flower- 
iden.  He  saw  all  this,  and  watched  it,  and  at  times  taught  him- 
If  to  believe  that  it  interested  him  only  as  an  amusing  study  of 
iiEcter ;  that  he  could  look  down  from  the  altitude  of  his  maturcr 
m  upon  these  butterfly  loves,  and,  if  unable  to  sympathise  with  so 
[ht  a  love,  could  at  least  feel  kindly  towards  the  lovers. 

Was  it  not,  ho  asked  himself  repeatedly,  the  best  thing  that 
old  happen  in  his  interest  ?  Let  Mark  Chamney  give  his  daughter 

this  foolish  young  painter  before  he  died,  and,  lo,  all  responsi- 
iity  would  bo  shifted  from  his  shoulders.  Ho  might  act  as  her 
Bstec  still,  perhaps;  take  care  of  her  fortune;  and  see  that  this 
rdess  fellow  did  not,  after  squandering  bis  own  worldly  goods, 
spoil  her  of  hers.     But  of  herself,  of  this  fair  young  flower  which 

its  delicate  bloom  seemed  like  a  bud  that  had  blossomed  oidy 
wither,  he  need  take  no  care.  Of  a  charge  so  uncongenial  to  his 
knre  and  his  habits  he  would  be  relieved.  Yes,  it  would  be  to  his 
vantage  unquestionably  that  this  love  story,  just  begun,  should 
ne  to  a  happy  ending. 
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Yet  it  was  worth  while  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  If  pi>or  dear  Chamney,  on  whom  the  hand  of 
doom  was  too  palpable,  should  die  without  expressing  any  wish 
about  his  daughter's  marriage — die  before  the  hoy-and-girl  fancy  had 
grown  into  a  life -long  love— die  before  Flora's  heart  was  altoget 
given  to  this  shallow  lover — -what  then  ?  She  would  be  his  wf 
His  the  precious  charge  of  her  present  and  her  future.  His  to 
vise,  to  dictate  to  even,  were  she  inclined  to  any  act  of  girlish  foi 
that  might  imperil  her  happiness.  She  would  enter  his  house  i 
an  adopted  daughter.  He  rould  picture  to  himself  how  her 
sence  would  brighten  that  dull  home  ;  could  fancy  himself  find 
new  pleasure  in  home  life.  The  fair  young  face  smiling  at 
across  his  dinner  -  table.  The  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  cji] 
evenings.  He  had  no  need  to  he  a  lover  of  music  in  order  to  lo 
her  singing.  If  she  had  spun,  the  sound  of  her  spinning-whi 
would  have  been  melody  to  him.  He  thought  how  he  might  a 
prove  her  education,  which  was  of  the  common  boarding-sch^ 
type,  and  enlarge  her  mind*  How  bis  own  old  love  of  poetry, 
aside  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  scientific  education— the  yo 
and  more  romantic  tastes  and  fancies  of  his  boyhood— might  i 
in  this  Indian  summer  of  his  life. 

Not  all  at  once  did  these  fancies  become  interwoven  with 
very  tissue  of  his  mind,  until  to  look  at  Flora's  gentle  face  wmJ 
speculate  upon  the  position  he  was  to  occupy  towards  her  in 
unknown  futtire— whether  she  was  to  he  his  ward  or  Walter  ', 
burners  wife  !     Gr  ado  ally  and  imperceptibly  this  new  and 
influence  entered   into  his  life^  changed  the  whole  current 
thoughts,  and»  but  for  his  natural  strength  of  will,  must  needs  ha 
distracted  him  from  the  chief  purpose  of  his  existence — that  calm  i 
patient  pursuit  of  science  which  was  to  lead  him  on  to  great 
Happily  he  had   mental  force  enough  to    supply  two   lives — th 
inner  life  in  which  a  girl's  image  made  the  focus  and  centre  of  ef 
thought,  and  the  outer  and  active  life  in  which  he  marched  brt 
to  breast  with  the  deepest  thinkers  of  his  profession. 

The  dull  winter  days  went  by,  slowly  the  fog-cui-tains 
away  from  the  honse-tops,  and  London,  which  had  been  a 
cloudland,  where  cabs  and  omnibuses  loomed  ghostlike  athw 
gloom,  stood  forth  clearly  outlined  in  the  bitter  east  ^vind. 
the  cheerful  citizens  called  spring,  and  congratulated  one  anoth 
upon  the  lengthening  of  days  ;  in  which  every  street-comer  tec 
with  the  primal  elements  of  rheumatism  and  tic  douloureux. 

Thus  heralded  came  April,  and  found  the  Fitzroy- square  hoad 
hold  unchanged  in  its  quiet  mode  of  hfe,  and  waiting  for  wo 
weather  before  essaying  even  so  mild  a  change  as  a  journey  to 
sea-coast  or  inland  watering-place.     Mark  Chamney  had, 
doctor's  keen  eye,  altered  for  the  worse  during  these  monthaJ 
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was  less  equal  even  to  the  small  exertions  of  his  daily  life,  suffered 
more  from  languor  and  depression,  took  a  more  gloomy  view  of  his 
oim  case,  and  was  more  oppressed  by  vague  anxieties  abont  his 
dangfater's  fatore.  But  from  his  daughter  herself  he  studiously 
concealed  his  condition,  pretended  in  her  presence  to  look  hopefully 
at  life,  and  in  his  unselfish  soul  was  glad  to  find  there  was  another 
(d>ject  now  to  divide  with  him  her  care  and  thought,  another  footstep 
for  her  quick  ear  to  mark,  another  voice  to  bring  the  startled  happy 
look  he  knew  so  well  into  her  face.  Pure  and  serene. affection  of  a 
ftiher  which  can  thus  calmly  endure  di\ision !  That  very  look  was 
keoiest  anguish  to  Dr.  Ollivant. 

For  nearly  five  months  the  painter  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
in  Mr.  Chamney's  house,  and  in  all  that  time  neither  Mr.  Ghamney 
DOT  the  doctor  had  been  able  to  discover  any  harm  in  him,  though 
llw  doctor*s  eye  had  been  keen  to  mark  any  sign  of  stumbling. 
If  he  were  indeed,  as  the  doctor  affirmed,  shallow  and  conceited, 
Ub  diftllowness  was  sparkling  as  the  surface  of  a  ri\iilet,  his  con- 
cot  the  most  inoffensive  self-satisfaction  that  ever  placed  a  man  on 
CMj  terms  with  his  fellow  men.  He  was  indeed  a  young  man  upon 
even  small  vices  sat  pleasantly.  Carelessness,  procrastina- 
frivolity,  seemed  interwoven  with  the  charm  of  his  vivacious 
His  carelessness  was  a  kind  of  unselfishness,  his  procras- 
an  a  deferring  of  disagreeable  necessities,  his  fnvoUty  the 
■tnal  outcome  of  a  light  heart.  Mark  Chamney,  no  habitual  stu- 
ient  of  character,  had  taken  some  pains  to  study  the  painter's  dis- 
yontion,  and  after  five  months'  intimacy  had  arrived  at  the  opinion 
ftit  it  was  a  nature  ^^ithout  a  flaw. 

*K  he  were  my  own  son  I  could  hardly  think  better  of  him,'  he 
iud  to  the  doctor  one  evening  when  the  usual  Mozart  and  Kossiiii 
'lasiness  was  going  on  at  the  piano. 

*  People  do  not  always  think  highly  of  their  own  sons/  answered 
rCothbert,  with  his  cynical  air ;  *  you  don't  commit  yourself  to  much 
%  saying  that.' 

*  \\Tiy  do  you  always  sneer  when  I  talk  about  him  ?'  asked  the 

Ear  fretfully.  'It's  rather  hard  upon  me,  Ollivant,  when  you  know 
t  I've  set  my  heart  upon.  Have  you  anything  to  allege  against 
r 

*  Nothing.  He  is  verj-  well,  as  young  men  go,  I  have  no  doubt; 
^y  I  have  seen  so  little  of  the  species  that  I  am  hardly  in  a  position 
to  pronounce  on  the  individual.  If  you  put  the  thing  home  to  me 
%9  a  personal  matter,  I  don't  like  young  men ;  but  as  youth  is  an 
obnoxious  phase  through  which  humanity  must  pass,  one  is  bound  to 
\^  tolerant  towards  it.  In  a  woman  now,  I  confess,  youth  is  en- 
dumting ;  like  a  rosebud  when  its  petals  are  just  opening,  or  a  river 
m  little  way  from  its  source.  But  a  young  man  is  like  a  young  tree  ; 
m  awkward  slip  of  a  sapling,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  discover  the 
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promise  of  tha  oak.  And  as  to  what  yon  have  set  your  heart  upon^ 
as  you  say,  now  doii*t  you  think  it  might  be  wiser  to  let  events  shape 
their  own  course  ?' 

*  Wiser,  perhaps/  answered  the  other  gloomily,  *  for  a  father  who 
had  half  a  lifetime  before  him,     I  can't  afford  to  let  things 
their  course.    I  want  to  see  my  little  girl's  future  settled,  be  fore- 
He   did  not  finish  a   sentence  which  for  his  medical  ad% 

needed  no  ending. 

*  "VMien  you  came  to  me  that  November  night,  Chamney,  and  y 
had  our  first  confidential  talk,  you  said  nothing  of  a  Imsband  ; 
seemed  content  to  leave  your  daughter  to  my  care.     Have  I 
anything  to  show  myself  unworthy  of  the  trust  ?* 

*  You,  my  dear  OllivaDt ! '  exclaimed  Mark  hurriedly.  *  Fo 
God's  sake  don't  think  me  iingrateful !  I  am  content  to  trust  her( 
you ;  yes,  with  all  my  heart,  as  secure  that  yon  would  do  your  dall 
to  her  as  that  I  would  do  a  father's  duty  myself-  There  has  nevfli 
been  anything  to  weaken  that  first  idea  in  my  mind.  When  I  sal 
joui  name  in  the  newspapers,  and  thought  over  our  schoolboy  frieu 
ship,  the  notion  that  came  into  my  head  about  you  seemed  like  < 
inspiration ;  only  when  I  came  across  this  yoimg  man,  and  br 
him  here,  and  he  and  Baby  seemed  to  take  to  each  other — she  i 
fond  of  painting,  their  voices  harmonising,  and  so  forth — ano 
notion  flashed  across  my  brain,  like  another  inspiration.  Yon 
still  bo  her  trustee,  my  representative  when  I  ara  gone ;  bat ; 
I  could  provide  her  with  a  husband  —  a  husband  of  her  oi 
choice,  mind  you,  not  mine — the  idea  would  be  in  a  manner  co 
pleted/ 

'  I  daresay  yon  are  right/  Dr.  Ollivant  answered  rather  liat* 
lessly,  as  if  the  discussion  had  outlasted  his  interest  in  the  subje 

*  The  ouly  question,  therefore,  that  remains  is  whether  the 
man  is  ehgible/ 

They  said  no  more  that  evening.     Mr.  Leybume  and  Flora  le 
the  piano  very  soon  after  tliis,  and  came  to  join  their  elders  in 
back   drawing-room,    whereby   the   conversation    became 
Walter  favoured  them  with  a  description  of  the  works  of  va 

*  ineptitudes'  whose  pictures  had  been  admitted  to  the  walls  oft 
Royal  Academy,  tossed  over  the  books  upon  Florals  table,  and  1 
a  little  of  literature,  in  the  usual  young-man  style ;  pronon 
judgment  upon  hoary-headed  sages,  and  patronising  Vetera 
ineffable  superiority.     Dr.  Ollivant,  who  was  apt  to  growsUenti 
the  painter  talked,  looked  and  listened,  and  anon  departed,  after  H 
uaual  calm  good- night. 

*  I  lose  all  your  nice  conversation  when  I  am  singing,'  Flora  8»M 
with  a  regretful  look,  as  she  shook  hands  vdth  him  at  parting  5  *  Wl 
you  see,  wo  are  obliged  to  keep  up  our  duets.    It  would  be  such  a  pit* 
to  get  out  of  jractice  when  we  have  once  learned  them  togetto, 
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But  I  do  like  to  hear  you  talk,  Dr.  Ollivant,  and  I  enjoy  your  visits 

most  when  we  are  quite  alone.' 

'  If  you  could  be  always  quite  alone/  said  the  doctor. 

'  0,  you  know  very  well,  I  don't  mean  that.    Mr.  Leybume  is  so 

nice,  and  has  given  me  such  help  with  my  drawing ;  I  can  never  be 

grateful  enough  for  that.     He  has  let  me  -go  into  sepia  at  last ; 

such  a  relief  after  that  dirty  chalk !     Please  come  to  see  us  very 

soon  again.     Good-night !' 

So  lightly  dismissed !  Bewarded  for  all  his  wasted  hours — the 
leisure  which  to  him  was  the  fine  gold  of  life — ^with  a  touch  of  girlish 
patronage ;  told  that  his  grave  talk  was  not  altogether  unamusing, 
in  the  absence  of  better  entertainment.  He  walked  homeward  in 
the  clear  April  night,  the  housetops  beautified  by  the  star-shine,  but, 
when  near  the  long  dull  street  in  which  he  lived,  went  off  at  a  tan- 
gent in  the  direction  of  Regent's-park.  He  was  in  no  humour  for 
the  tranquil  silence  of  his  library — for  the  study  that  until  so  lately 
had  made  the  brightest  side  of  his  life.  He  felt  as  if  the  close  dark 
house  with  its  narrow  walls  would  be  intolerable  to  him.  He  wanted 
to  think  out  something  in  the  firee  air  of  heaven,  to  walk  down  the 
tril  spirit  within  him ;  that  evil  fatal  spirit  which  tempted  him  to 
bood  upon  Flora's  fair  young  face  with  a  fond  foolish  passion,  senile 
afanost  as  it  seemed  to  him,  who  at  eight-and-thirty  had  lived  a 
longer  life  than  the  common  herd  of  men — longer  in  labour  and 
idence,  perhaps,  but  in  passion  until  now  a  blank. 

Chapter  VHI. 

^  0  father,  what  a  heU  of  witchcraft  lies 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  1 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eye$«, 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 
AVhat  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warm5d  here  V 

The  Lamia  picture  had  made  due  progress  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  paint  a  young  woman's 
portrait  without  arriving  at  some  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  woman 
herself,  Louisa  Gumer  and  Walter  Leybume  had  by  this  time — while 
^ring  was  still  young  and  bleak  and  cold — become  something  more 
than  common  acquaintance. 

Walter  had  worked  harder  than  usual  at  this  picture,  and  had 
been  more  constant  to  his  first  idea  than  he  was  wont  to  be.  It  was 
the  first  meeting  of  Lycius  and  Lamia,  *  about  a  bird's  flutter  from  the 
wood'  near  Corinth,  that  he  had  ultimately  chosen  for  his  subject — 
a  dreamy  landscape  dimly  shown  in  the  mystic  twilight,  and  only 
those  two  figures,  youth  and  passion  incarnate. 

During  the  first  few  sittings  he  had  found  his  model  curiously 
ffilent  and  shy,  and  had  even  begun  to  think  she  must  be,  as  her 
iather  had  hinted,  a  dull  and  stupid  young  person  at  best.     She  had 
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been  obedient  and  Bubmissive  to  his  orders ;  bad  stood  patiently  in 
the  attitude  in  which  he  placed  her;  had  never  yawned,  or  shifted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  throwing  every  line  of  the  figure  wrong 
in  an  instant,  as  hireling  models  were  apt  to  do.  Bnt  for  some 
time  his  little  attempts  at  conversation,  prompted  by  civility  or  even 
kindness,  had  been  futile*  He  coidd  obtain  nothing  more  than 
monosyllabic  replies  or  the  most  commonplace  little  remarks,  which 
sounded  like  a  mere  echo  of  Mrs.  Gurner. 

Yet  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  her  utterly  stupid. 
Those  gi'cat  dark  eyes,  which  he  strove  to  reproduce  upon  his  can- 
vas, had  at  times  such  a  look  of  depth,  as  though  nnfathomabUj 
wells  of  thought  and  feeling  lay  beneath  their  shining  surface  ;  thos 
lips  had  grave  and  pathetic  curves,  which  he  would  have  chosej] 
for  his  t^-pe  of  passion  and  sorrow  from  all  the  lips  in  creation-1 
Yes,  there  must  he  a  soul  Imking  in  this  neglected  form — a  soul  of 
wider  capabilities  than  common  souls— a  mind  that  lacked  only  thej 
light  of  education.  He  had  not  spent  three  mornings  at  his  nen 
picture  before  a  new  idea  flashed  into  his  busy  brain.  What  a  glori-J 
ous  thing  it  w^ould  he  to  illumine  the  outer  darkness  in  which  tliil 
poor  child  lived— to  redeem  this  imprisoned  soid  from  its  bondag 
— -or,  in  plain  words,  to  educate  Jarred  Gurner' b  daughter  ! 

If  the  picture  were  to  be  a  success,  now,  it  w^ould  be  a  generoasj 
and  appropriate  act  to  make  the  girl  some  worthy  recompense  for| 
her  trouble.  He  would  owe  half  his  fame  to  her  peculiar  beauty.' 
He  might  never  have  thought  of  his  subject  had  not  her  face  pai^ 
the  Lamia  fancy  into  his  head.  What  recompense  could  be  bettet 
for  her  than  three  or  four  years  in  a  good  school  ?  She  had  talke 
despairingly  of  Voysey-street  as  a  world  fr'om  which  she  saw  a« 
avenue  of  escape.  To  place  her  in  some  pleasant  suburban  semi*^ 
nar)" — ^such  an  establishment  as  that  of  Miss  May  duke's,  of  whoi 
Flora  was  so  fond  of  talking— would  he  to  rescue  her  at  once  froi 
her  sordid  surroundings,  to  Uft  her  out  of  the  kennel  in  which  shi 
had  grovelled  so  long.  And  afterwards,  when  her  education  and  his 
patronage  ended  together?  Why,  then  her  future  would  be  in 
manner  in  her  own  hands,  A  woman  with  a  good  education  maj 
do  so  many  things.  She  may  turn  governess  or  companion— thei 
is  of  course  a  perennial  demand  for  either  article — or  she  may  j 
in  for  book-keeping,  and  earn  a  handsome  living  in  some  commerci* 
establishment, 

*  Yes,'  said  the  painter  to  himself,  as  decisively  as  if  he  h»d 
sworn  to  do  this  thing,  *  if  the  Lamia  is  a  success,  I  will  give  LcK> 
three  years  at  a  good  boarding-school.' 

It  was  a  mere  fancy  of  his  to  make  the  benefit  contingent  on  tb<^ 
future  of  his  picture,  since  he  could  have  very  well  afforded  to  d*y 
this  good  work.     A  young  man  of  simple  habits  and  an  income  o» 
three  thousand  a  year  has  ample  margin  for  benevolence ;  bat  afl. 
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nnsnccessfol  man  is  apt  to  feel  churlishly  disposed  towards  his  fel- 
low creatures,  and  Walter  Leybome  felt  that  if-  the  picture  were  a 
Mare,  his  moders  welfare  would  be  a  matter  of  small  importance 
to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  found  some  amu^^ment  in  edu- 
cating the  young  lady  himself,  not  according  to  any  system  or  edu- 
cational process  known  to  trained  instructors,  but  in  that  desultorj' 
and  fragmentary  mode  in  which  the  teacher  follows  the  bent  of  his 
own  mind,  and  seeks  first  of  all  his  own  amusement. 

After  three  or  four  sittings  Loo  had  brightened  wonderfully;  the 
shy  restrained  manner  wore  off.    She  ceased  to  torment  herself  with 
an  angry  feeling  that  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune  must  needs  de- 
spise herself  and  all  her  surroundings ;  that  he  was  only  civil  to  her 
out  of  a  scornful  pity ;  that  he  deemed  her  of  a  different  clay  from 
that  young  lady  of  whom  he  had  spoken  with  such  loving  admira- 
tion.    He  was  so  thoroughly  kind  that  her  rebellious  heart  could 
not  long  hold  out  against  him.     Her  face  lighted  up  at  sight  of 
him.     Those  days  in  which  he  spent  all  the  lightest  hours  in  her 
bther's  room — they  two  alone  together  for  the  most  part — became 
btervals  of  happiness.     It  was  quite  a  new  feeling  to  her.     Her 
only  idea  of  pleasure  until  now  had  been  to  sit  on  the  fender  while 
her  father  worked  or  smoked,  in  those  rare  inteiTals  of  indulgence 
when  this  privilege  was  permitted  to  her ;  but  even  these  glimpses 
of  sunshine  were  apt  to  end  in  storm  and  darkness.     Something 
vonld  go  wrong  about  the  supper,  or  he  would  receive  an  unpleasant 
letter,  or  a  call  from  some  one  to  whom  he  owed  money,  and  in  any 
case  would  vent  his  ill-temper  upon  her.     Walter  Leybume  was 
kinder  than  her  father  at  his  kindest,  and  was  never  ill-tempered. 

Little  by  little  she  contrived  to  make  some  slight  amendment 
^  her  appearance.  Her  hair  was  better  brushed,  and  neatly  arranged 
^  that  classic  style  which  the  painter  had  taught  her ;  the  old  green 
stuff  gown  was  more  carefully  mended.  She  had  an  object  in  life, 
^i  grudged  no  labour  to  make  herself  decent.  She  had  tried  to 
extort  a  gown  from  her  grandmother's  generosity,  a  gown  out  of  the 
^ock ;  but  the  old  lady  was  adamant. 

*  K  I  once  allowed  the  stock  to  be  tampered  with,  I  should 
^ever  know  where  I  was,'  she  said.  *  The  business  would  go  to 
pieces  in  no  time.  I  must  have  a  good  show  of  variety — something 
|o  catch  every  eye.  There's  that  plum-coloured  satin,  for  instance  ; 
^^'s  very  slow  to  sell,  but  I've  had  a  good  bit  of  money  out  of  that 
?own  from  first  to  last.  Young  women  come  in  and  look  at  it,  and 
^ake  a  bargain  about  it,  and  agi*ee  to  buy  it  by  weekly  instalments, 
^d  leave  a  deposit  of  half-a-crown  or  eighteenpence,  and  never 
come  nigh  the  place  again.  Change  their  minds,  I  suppose,  or  find 
it's  beyond  their  means.  One  middle-aged  lady,  in  the  public  line, 
paid  me  six  instalments  as  regular  as  clockwork,  and  after  that  never 
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come  anigb  me.  Scicli  is  the  fickleness  of  human  naioro*  No, 
Louisa,  I  will  never  consent  to  tamper  with  the  stock.  If  yott 
won't  do  for  Laminia  in  your  green  merino,  which  must  have  cost 
seven-and-sixponce  a  yard  when  it  was  new — * 

*  I  daresay  it  did,  grandma ;  for  that  must  have  been  when 
merinoes  were  first  invented.* 

*  He  can  go  elsewhere  and  paint  some  other  yoimg  womsin,  and 
pay  her  for  her  trouble,  which  he  doesn't  you,*  continued  Mrs.  Gur- 
nci%  witliDut  noticing  the  pert  iutciTUption. 

'If  he  doesn*t  pay  me,  grandma,  he  pays  father  plenty  of  money.'  M 
'  That's  as  may  be*   I  donH  often  see  the  colour  of  it.    There's™ 
half  a  dozen  rates  on  the  chimneypiece ;  and  if  we've  water  for  our 
tea  this  very  aftenioon,  it*s  more  than  I  expect ;  for  the  collector 
threatened  to  cut  it  otl  three  weeks  ago/ 

Though  the  sittings  took  place  in  Mr*  Gamer's  room,  that  gen- 
tleman was  rarely  present.  He  had  made  it  a  point  that  the  thing 
shoidd  be  done  uuder  his  own  roof — that  his  daughter  in  her  deal- 
ings with  this  stranger  should  be,  as  it  were,  guarded  by  the  fegis 
of  his  parental  character,  surrounded  with  the  sacred  iniluences  of 
the  domestic  hearth ;  and  having  secured  this  point,  he  appeared 
somewhat  inditfercnt  to  details-  Ho  was  by  natui*e  an  idler  and  a 
loafer,  and  so  long  as  the  sting  of  the  foul  serpent,  poverty,  pierced 
not  too  keenly,  he  would  take  his  ease — preferring  to  roam  the  world 
at  random  in  pursuit  of  stray  gleams  of  good  luck,  than  to  toil  at  home 
at  the  slow  drudgery  of  his  art.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  paints 
and  his  model  had  the  shabby  first-floor  front  for  the  most  part  to 
themselves,  and  Walter  had  ample  leisure  for  that  educational  pro- 
cess to  which  his  fancy  inclined.  Mrs.  Gumer,  always  a  stickler  for 
the  observance  of  social  laws  as  understood  in  the  unwritten  code  ol 
Voysey-strcet,  did  occasionally  interrupt  the  sitting  by  a  stately  visitg 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  picture,  and  favouring  the  paintea 
with  her  ideas  upon  his  particular  work,  and  art  in  general. 

*  GiYe  me  the  old  masters,  Mr.  Leybume,'  she  would  remark  im 
conclusion,  *  without  meamng  any  disrespect  to  you ;  for  I  m\ 
no  doubt  when  Lvaminia  comes  out  a  little  clearer  the  pictiu*e  will  b^^ 
very  taking.  But  don't  tell  me  about  your  Millisses,  and  your  Bel  - — 
mores,  and  your  'Olman  'Unts.  Give  me  the  old  masters.  Look  a  — 
the  tone  and  the  mellowness  of  'em,  everything  subdued  iovm  ini 
a  beautiful  rich  brown,  and  as  smooth  as  a  mahogany  table.  Why — 
if  you  put  your  nose  against  one  of  them  Millisses  it's  as  rough 
ft  gravel  path,  all  the  paint  laid  on  in  splotches  and  ridges,  as  if  i 
had  been  painted  with  a  curry-comb.  Give  mo  a  Eembren,  or  I 
Vandilk  ;  there's  as  fine  a  tone  in  one  of  their  Holy  Families  as 
a  Stradivarius  viohn*' 

To  sach  art-criticism  as  this  Mr.  Leyhurne  could  only  defer  iit 
all  humility- 
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*  I  have  onboonded  respect  tsx  the  old  masters/  he  said ;  '  Bn- 
bens  and  Vandyke  were  giants.  Yes,  Mrs.  Gnmer,  the  oU  zoas- 
ten  were  ftie  Mows.  Even  Sir  Joshua  was  knocked  backwards  by 
them.  He  saw  something  in  the  Italian  school  that  modem  art — 
even  his — could  never  compass.' 

Mrs.  Ghimer*s  -visit  generally  ended  in  a  luncheon,  res^ectfolly 
suggested  and  paid  for  by  the  painter.  He  would  run  across  to 
the  fish-shop  and  <»rder  a  liberal  supply  of  oysters,  adding  thereto  a 
handsome  aUowance  of  Edinbmrgh  ale  from  the  handiest  public- 
house;  and  in  ten  minutes  or  so  Jarred's  table  would  be  cleared  of 
its  litter  of  papers  and  glue-pots  and  brushes  and  files  and  gimlets, 
and  a  gipsy  kind  of  repast  spread  thereon.  Loo,  with  that  new-bozn 
instinct  of  hers  tending  towards  order,  contrived  that  there  should 
abrajB  be  a  dean  tablecloth  ready  on  these  occasions,  even  though 
she  had  to  wash  it  in  a  handbasin  at  midnight  after  her  father's 
sqper. 

Mr.  Leybume  derived  a  curious  kind  of  enjoyment  from  these 
gipsy  meals— a  pleasure  keener  than,  if  not  so  pure  as,  that  which  he 
tdt  in  the  Fitsroy-square  dinners.     Outspoken  as  he  might  be  in 
Hiss  Chamney's  presence,  having  at  no  time  any  evil  thought  to 
conceal,  any  cloven  foot  to  cover  vrith  the  drapery  of  polite  language, 
Us  soul  expanded  yet  more  fully  here,  and  Self,  that  agreeable  crea- 
ture, stood  boldly  forth  in  its  brightest  colours.     He  knew  that  he 
ns  admired,  that  Louisa  believed  in  him  as  an  Indian  believes  in 
lu8  fetish.     Little  words,  little  looks,  unconscious  of  their  own  force 
and  meaning,  had  revealed  as  much  as  this,  and  the  young  man  en- 
>>yed  the  sunshine,  without  after-thought  for  himself  or  any  one. 
Qe  had  never  in  his  life  had  an  after-thought.     He  was,  indeed, 
serene  in  the  consciousness  of  benevolent  intentions  towards  this 
poor  foolish  child ;  that  idea  of  the  boarding-school  shut  the  door 
j^pon  every  anxious  thought.     Let  her  worship  him  a  little,  if  she 
^^^Kcd,  in  the  present;  the  worship  had  already  lent  a  new  refine- 
ment to  her  manner,  a  spirituality  to  her  strangely  handsome  fisice. 
^l^e  was  being  educated  in  the  best  possible  school  for  a  woman's 
P^'ogress — a  school  in  which  sentiment  and  sympathy  eked  out  the 
^ords  of  the  teacher. 

Even  Mrs.  Gumer's  presence  at  these  gipsy  banquets  took  no- 

^^^ing  from  their  pleasantness.    She  was  not  perhaps  the  companion 

^liom  one  would  have  selected  for  a  tete-a-tete  repast;  but  as  a 

•^ird  the  painter  found  her  an  agreeable  study  of  character.     She 

?^e  odd  remarks  of  the  Malaprop  order — warmed  a  little  with  the 

^^nence  of  bottled  ale,  and  cast  off  that  heavy  burden  of  misery 

^hich  she  was  wont  to  carry  through  life.     She  philosophised  upon 

I1& — as  a  maze  whereof  the  devious  turnings,  and  windings,  and 

^^Hexpected  no-thoroughfares  had  sorely  perplexed  her  spirit.      She 

discoursed  of  her  own  past — those  natural  hopes  and  expectations  of 
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a  well-brought-up  young  woman  wliicb  after-experience  had  dia- 
appointetl.  But  of  that  bygone  ]^eriod  she  spoke  always  vaguely ; 
and  the  status  she  had  originally  held,  and  the  causes  of  her  down- 
fall,  were  alike  unrevealed  to  the  painter.  Even  in  the  most  confi- 
dential moments,  made  gamilous  with  ale  and  oysters,  she  neTcr 
descended  from  the  cloudland  of  gencraHties  to  the  solid  groimd  of 
particulars. 

*  Life  is  an  enignia,  Mr*  Leyburne/  she  remarked  one  day,  ^nth 
a  faint  moan. 

*  Life  J  madam/  replied  the  painter,  who  always  affected  a  eer- 
tain  ceremoniousness  iii  his  converse  witli  the  lady,-—*  life  has  been 
compared  to  a  frowajd  child,  which  must  be  rocked  in  its  cradle,  or 

iiiarcotiscd  with  Daily's  Elixir  till  it  falls  asleqK    a  comparison,' 
fiddly  enough,  to  be  found  verbatim  in  the  work^  of  three  distin- 
guished writers — Sir  William  Temple,  Voltaire,  and  Goldsmith/ 

*  Ah/  said  the  matron  sententiously,  *  there  are  some  children 
that  don't  get  Daffy's  Elixir.  It's  all  vaccination,  and  measles,  and 
rhubarb -powders  for  some  of  us/ 

*  There,  grandma/  exclaimed  Loo,  with  a  shrug  of  her  slim 
shoulders,  *  don't  be  drear}^ ;  Mr,  Leybume  doesn't  come  here  for 
dreariness/ 

*  It's  all  Tery  well  at  your  age,  Louisa/  answered  Mrs,  Gumer, 
with  chilling  dignity  ;   *  but  when  you  come  to  my  time  of  life — ' 

*  Which  I  m  sure  I  hope  I  never  shall,  grandma,  if  I'm  to  come- 
to  it  in  Yoysey-atreet/ 

*  You  would  have  fallen  a  good  deal  lower  in  the  world  bat  for 
me,  Louisa.     The  lady's-wardrobe  business  was  my  idea.     Jarred 

prouldnl  have  cared  if  we'd  simk  to  chandlery  and  Neville's  bread/ 
"  *  I  should  have  hked  the  chandleiy  better,  for  my  part/  replied 
the  incorrigible  damsel.  *The  trade  would  have  been  brisk,  at  any 
rate.  I'd  rather  sell  tea.  and  sugar,  and  candles,  and  Neville's 
bread,  and  spiced  beef,  aoy  day  than  dawdle  over  old  gowns  &nd 
moth-eaten  furs  that  nobody  ever  seems  to  want  to  buy.  Yes,  even 
if  I  had  to  seiTC  all  the  small  children  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
lia  porths  of  sugar- candy.' 

Mrs,  Gurner  shook  her  head  with  the  shake  of  calm  despair. 
'  To  think  that  such  low  instiocta  should  crop  up  in  a  child  of 
mine/  she  said,  *  after  the  trouble  I  took  to  fix  upon  a  genteel  bnsi* 
Lness — no  counter,  no  scales  and  weights,  nothing  humbling  to  the 
rfeelings/ 

'  No ;  and  no  till  and  no  profits,  mostly  V  answered  Loo. 
Those  gipsy  banquets,  however,  delightful  as  they  might  be, 
were  not  quite  the  sweetest  hours  of  Loo's  new  life.  It  was  when 
the  painter  and  she  were  alone  together  that  she  knew  perfect  happi- 
ni  sfi — a  rapture  of  content  so  strange  in  its  utter  novelty.  His  talk 
was  no  longer  mere  civility,  or  frivolous  commonplace,  intended  to 
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«t  her  at  her  ease  with  him.  He  talked  to  her  now  as  if  she  wero 
an  SD  intellectiial  level  with  himself;  opened  his  heart  and  mind ; 
told  his  hopeSy  and  dreams,  and  fears ;  the  story  of  his  past ;  the 
iwh^»«ft  of  his  fiitnre ;  all  his  ^vildest  fancies,  which  shifted  like  the 
fignxes  in  a  kaleidoscope,  bnt  with  far  more  variety  of  form  and 
cdkrar,  and  which  never  repeated  themselves.  He  would  talk  to  her 
M  he  had  never  ventured  to  talk  to  Flora — with  a  certain  Bohemian 
rafiUesaness,  bnt  no  shadow  of  evil  thought.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  par- 
UmiBAj  anxious  to  retain  her  good  opinion,  as  he  was  with  regard 
to  Hon,  and  he  let  her  see  odd  comers  in  his  mind,  which,  despite  his 
Ubitnal  candour,  he  had  kept  hidden  from  the  young  lady  in  Fitzroy- 
Flora  was  to  be  his  wife  some  day ;  he  looked  upon  that 
\  a  settled  question,  and  she  had  therefore  something  of  a  sacred  cha- 

'  in  his  mind.  Not  to  her  could  he  pour  out  his  mind  in  all  its 
as  he  could  to  this  quick-witted  young  woman  in  Voysey- 

t;  whoy  by  reason  of  her  early-acquired  knowledge  of  life's  darker 

seemed  to  be  ten  years  older  than  Mark  Chamney^s  daughter. 
When- he  fancied  that  she  was  tired  of  standing,  though  he  could 

extort  a  complaint  from  her,  or  even  an  admission  of  weariness, 
I  wonld  suspend  his  work  for  a  little  while,  being  perhaps  somewhat 

himself,  and  read  to  her.  He  took  some  pride  in  his  reading, 
.  read  well,  in  a  passionate  impetuous  way.  This  began  by  his 
Lamia,  so  that  she  might  understand  the  story  of  which  she 
I  the  heroine.  The  vivid  passionate  verse,  so  new  to  her  un- 
accostomed  ears,  seemed  like  enchantment.  Her  own  reading  had 
Iain  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  penny  numbers — pirates,  and  bandit 
ehiefey  and  gipsy  maidens,  and  tout  Ic  trcmhlcment.  This  first 
glimpse  of  real  poetr}' — all  glow,  and  grace,  and  beauty — moved  her 
cmiously.  It  was  then  that  all  semblance  of  stupidity  disappeared, 
and  Walter  Leyburac  discovered  that  his  surmise  had  been  correct. 
Those  broad  temples  were  the  indication  of  a  powerful  mind;  a  mind 
•  Jdd  in  darkness,  but  with  infinite  capacity.  He  had  that  happy 
thought  about  tlie  boarding-school  at  once,  and  determined  to  educate 
her,  for  her  profit  and  his  o\\'n  amusement  meanwhile.  He  read  her 
the  whole  of  Keats  ;  and  then,  finding  her  delight  unabated,  her 
hunger  for  eloquent  verse  only  whetted,  he  opened  tlie  vast  treasure- 
house  of  Shakespeare.  He  began  with  Ilamco  and  Juliet,  which 
entranced  her.  llamlrt  she  thought  dull ;  tlie  Mifhnmmcr'XirjhVH 
Dream  silly,  except  the  scenes  between  Hermia  aiul  Helena.  She 
warmed  to  Othdlo,  and  wept  at  the  overthrow  of  that  heroic  soul. 
^lacbrth  was  like  a  vision  of  a  strange  world,  a  region  of  passions 
grander  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  she  followed  every  line 
of  those  vivid  pictures  with  intcnsest  appreciation.  No  young  wo- 
man who  had  been  spoon-fed  with  '  Gems  of  Shakespeare'  at  school 
could  have  warmed  to  that  mighty  voice  as  she  did,  to  whom  tlie 
whole  was  new.     It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  only  just  begun  to 
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live ;  or  had  emerged  from  some  dark  antecliamber  of  the  earth  into  I 
Lfeirylaiid.    What  did  Yojsey-street  matter  to  her  now  ?    One  street 
■was  as  good  as  aDother  to  live  in  if  she  could  have  such  a  book  as 
that  to  read,  and  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Lejbume  to  guide  her  in  tMs 
new  world  of  Hght,  and  life,  and  poetry. 

He  let  her  revel  in  Shakespeare  till  she  knew  all  the  great  tra- 
gedies, and  then  called  up  another  and  j^ounger  spirit. 

*  Shakespeare  is  too  heavy  for  my  humour  this  morning,'  he  said 
|one  day,  and  produced  a  neat  little  morocco-bound  volume  from  his 

pocket,  which  he  opened  thoughtfully,  and  anon  took  two  or  three 
tums  up  and  do^^n  the  room  before  he  began  to  read. 

Ho  read,  or  in  part  recited,  the  whole  of  the  Giaour,  without 
pausing  for  a  word  of  criticism.     It  was  his  masterpiece  in  the  way  i 
of  recitation ;  and  he  put  his  heart  into  every  line*  When  he  stood  mo- 
tionless, wiih  downward-bending  eyes,  and  began  those  thiiUing lines:  ] 

*  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead,' 

the  girl's  rapture  broke  forth  in  a  passionate  sob,  but  was  as  sud- 
denly stifled,  and  she  listened  calmly  to  the  end, 
I        *  That  isn't  Shakespeare,'  she  said, 

I        '  Nor  Keats/ 

I       *  No.     I'm  glad  you  begin  to  discriminate  the  differences  of 

Putyle/ 

*I  didn't  think  that  human  beings  could  write  like  that,'  said  the 
girl  with  a  gasp.  *  Where  is  he — the  man  that  wrote  about  Leila  ?* 
'Why?' 

'  Because  I  should  like  to  go  to  him,  and  kneel  down  before  hiiaa^ 
and  ask  lief  to  worship  Lim.' 

*  Kather  a  foolish  proceeding,  if  he  were  alive,'  answered  Mr, 
Leyhunie  ;  "  but  you  may  go  and  worship  at  his  grave.  He  is  dead/ 

Loo  burst  out  crying.  The  nerves,  unstrung  by  those  divine  verses, 
gave  way  at  the  thought  that  he  who  penned  them  was  dust. 

*  I  shall  never  read  you  anything  of  Byron's  again,'  said 
Leybume  severely. 

I         '  What  I     Did  ho  write  more  than  that  ?' 

I         *  Much  more/ 

I        *  O,  but  you  will  read  the  rest,  won't  you?' 

I        *  When  your  norves  are  stronger/ 

p        Ho  brought*  a  volume  of  Milton  at  the  next  sitting,  but  Loo 
looked  tired  after  the  first  page  ofPamdhr  lAUt,  and  confessed  her^ 
indifference.    She  liked  the  *Hynin  of  the  Nativity,'  however,  though 
the  classic  names  in  it  mystified  her.     The  strong  music  pleased] 
her  keen  cor  for  numbers. 

Thus  her  education  progressed  with  the  picture.    Mr,  Leyburne 
left  her  his  books  to  read  at  her  leisure,  a  period  only  to  be  found 
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after  midnight;  and  she  sat  up  into  the  small  hours,  when  Mrs. 
Gomer  was  calmly  reposing  in  the  press-hedstoad,  and  aroused  that 
careM  housewife's  ire  by  an  undue  consumption  of  candle. 

An  education  such  as  this — the  world  of  poetry  suddenly  un- 
veiled to  an  intelligence  sharpened  by  privation  and  the  bitter  expe- 
riences of  Voysey-street — eflfected  a  strangely  rapid  transformation 
in  this  ardent  undisciplined  nature.  This  girl's  mind  was  empty  of 
all  those  objects  which  distract  the  attention,  or  even  absorb  the 
mind,  of  the  happier  portion  of  womankind.  Dross,  pleasure,  society, 
had  for  her  no  existence.  Half  the  dreariness  of  her  past  life  .had 
arisen  from  the  fact  that,  except  cares  and  troubles,  she  had  nothing 
to  think  of.  Her  mind  was  a  virgin  soil,  ripe  to  receive  the  new 
seed  that  fell  upon  it — the  seed  of  grand  thoughts  and  of  melodious 
Terses  full  of  deep  meaning.  To  few  other  young  women  of  nine- 
teen could  Shakespeare  and  Byron  mean  so  much  as  they  meant  to 
this  girl.  She  knew  no  bright  visions  outside  those  books.  Her 
only  knowledge  of  nature  was  derived  from  Regent's-park  and 
Primrose-hill,  and  rare  had  been  her  glimpses  even  of  those  unre- 
mote  landscapes.  She  had  spent  a  summer  afternoon  once  on  Hamp- 
stead-heath  on  the  occasion  of  a  school-treat ;  but  that  blissful  day 
was  long  gone  by,  and  the  rural  scene  had  faded  from  her  memory 
behind  the  mist  of  years.  Yet,  by  that  normal  clairvoyance  of  the 
imagination  which  Lord  Lytton  has  described  in  one  of  his  exqui- 
siie  essays,  she  beheld  the  snow-clad  mountains  where  Manfred 
held  commune  with  the  spirit-world,  the  old  Italian  garden  where 
Romeo  and  Juliet  wooed  each  other  in  the  starlight. 

By  some  gradual  process  which  he  perhaps  could  hardly  have 
explained  to  himself,  the  painter  extended  his  hours  of  work  in 
Voysey-street.  There  were  days  when  he  was  not  in  the  vein  for 
the  Lamia  picture,  and  a  young  man  with  three  thousand  a  year  in 
peipetuity  will  hardly  labour  against  the  grain,  having  no  need  to 
produce  pot-boilers.  So  on  these  oflf-days  he  would  put  his  puticnt 
model  into  some  new  attitude,  and  begin  a  single-figure  picture — 
Imogen,  or  Olivia,  or  Juliet,  or  the  Dorothea  of  Cervantes,  or  Joan  of 
Arc,  as  caprice  prompted,  the  model  caring  nothing,  so  long  as  she 
lad  his  company. 

It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Gumer  would  have  hardly  tolerated  so 
^itich  waste  of  her  grand- daughter's  time  but  for  those  social 
luncheons,  which  served  the  two  women  for  dinners,  and  also  on 
^count  of  the  more  substantial  aid  afforded  the  small  household  by 
^.  Leybume's  employment  of  Jarred  as  a  picture-restorer. 

*He's  the  best  customer  I've  got,'  said  Jarred  to  his  parent; 
*  80  mind  you're  civil  to  him,  old  lady.  I'm  not  sorry  he's  taken  so 
^0  Loo,  for  she's  improved  ever  so  much  since  she  began  to  sit  to 
Keeps  her  hair  tidier,  and  mends  her  gown.  And  after  all — 
he  might  be  sweet  upon  the  other  one  to  begin  with — who 
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knows  what  may  happen  ?     Men's  rainds  are  changeable  enough  at 
fhe  best  of  times,  or  there  woukln*t  be  so  many  breach-of-promii^ 
eases  in  the  newspapers.*  ^ 

'  Perhaps  not.  Jarred/  sighed  Mrs*  Gnrner ;  *  bet  the  breachers 
— I  mean  those  who  break  their  promise — generally  throw  over  a 
poor  girl  to  marry  a  rich  one.  "  Shortly  after  WTiting  these  beautiful 
letters,  full  of  affection  and  quotations  from  Scriptnro,  the  defendant 
married  another  lady  with  property/*  That's  how  it  goes  in  the 
newspapers*  There's  generally  property  %\ith  the  seeond  lady.  I 
never  saw  a  case  where  it  was  a  rich  girl  left  in  the  lurch  for  the 
sake  of  a  poor  one.' 

'  Because  rich  gii-ls  don't  demean  themselves  by  bringing  actions,' 
answered  JaiTed  ;  *  they've  got  the  knowledge  of  their  independent 
to  sustain  them,  and  they're  above  the  consideration  of  damages,' 

*  It  may  he  so,  Jarred ;  hut  experience  has  taught  me  to  look 
the  dark  side  of  the  pictme.  I  wouldn't  allow  ^Ir.  Leybume  to 
come  near  the  place  if  I  thought  there  was  any  harm  in  him  ;  but 
from  what  I've  seen  of  him  the  babe  unhoni  isn't  more  innocent.* 

Influenced,  it  may  be,  by  some  airy  vision  shaped  out  of  possi- 
bilities, ilr.  Gunier's  soul  expanded  so  far  as  to  move  him  to  gi" 
his  daughter  a  sovereign  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  gown 

*  Never  mind  your  grandmother's  rubbish,'  he  said»  when  L 
told  him  of  Mrs,  Gumer's  miwilhngness  to  *  tamper  with  the  stock 
*  Go  out  and  buy  some  new  stufl"  that  hasn't  been  worn  by  a  pack 
of^ — Lord-knows-whatSj'  said  Mr*  Gurner,  pulling  himself  up  shoffc 
and  coining  a  word ;   '  hut  that's  clean  and  decent  as  it  came  froi 
the  loom.' 

Whereupon  Louisa,  enraptured,  rushed  off  to  Shoolbred*s,  almoi 
overcome  by  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  place,  and  bought  a  vivi<3 
blue  merino^  which  she  cut  out  and  half  made  that  evening,  und^i 
the  indignant  eyes  of  her  gi-and- parent. 

*  If  YOU  had  money  to  spend,  Louisa,  I  think  you  might  hav* 
laid  it  out  in  your  ovm  family,  I'd  have  let  you  had  that  bro^i^ 
poplin  for  a  sovereign — a  dress  that  must  have  cost  five  when  it 
new/ 

'  You  said  you  dicln't  want  to  interfere  w^ith  the  stock,  grandj 

*  Not  T^ithout  having  some  quo  pro  quid  to  enter  in  my  boo] 
Louisa;  but  your  custom  would  be  the  same  as  any  one  else's,  ei^^ 
cept  that  I  should  have  given  you  the  advantage.  I've  been  asking 
five- and- thii'ty  shillings  for  that  poplin/ 

*  There's  wine  stains  all  down  the  front-breadth,  gi'andma,  ar^ 
some  little  holes  burnt  in  one  sleeve,  as  if  it  was  done  with  a  cigai^ 

*  You  needn't  disparage  the  dress,  Louisa,  because  you've  sp€S 
your  money  elsewhere/  V 

^  Besides,  father  told  rae  to  buy  a  new  gown,  and  that*s  tUl^ 
long  and  the  short  of  it/  concluded  Loo  cnrtlv. 
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The  stady  of  Shakespeare  had  not  as  yet  improved  or  modified 
the  bmiliar  langaage  of  daily  life. 

*  Perhaps,  as  your  father  is  in  such  a  generons  mood,  he*ll  be 
kind  enough  to  pay  the  water-rate/  observed  Mrs.  Gumer  in  a 
biting  tone ;  '  it's  been  standing  long  enough.' 

Mr.  Leybnme  was  somewhat  startled  on  his  next  visit  by  Loo's 
appearance  in  the  bright  blue  gown.  Its  colour  reminded  him  of 
that  blue  silk  whose  musical  frou-frou  he  had  heard  so  often  in 
Fitzroy-square.  He  gave  a  little  guilty  look,  and  began  painting 
with  less  delay  than  usual. 

Louisa  was  disappointed.  She  had  expected  some  praise  of  her 
new  dress ;  not  that  it  was  his  habit  to  pay  her  compliments,  only 
1  new  dress  was  to  her  so  great  an  event  that  she  coidd  hardly  sup- 
pose it  would  pass  unnoticed.  She  placed  herself  in  the  accus- 
tomed pose,  but  her  lower  lip  trembled  for  a  moment,  and  she  looked 
like  a  child  inclined  to  cry. 

Walter  dashed  into  his  work  vigorously,  but  soon  flagged; 
seemed  strangely  disturbed  in  temper,  and  at  last  flung  down  his 
brash  with  a  muttered  exclamation  that  might  have  been  anything. 
'It's  no  use,'  he  cried  impatiently;  *  I  can't  paint  you  in  that 
l^aring  blue  thing.  The  flesh  tints  are  nowhere.  I  must  have  a 
tess  made  immediately — classic  drapery,  and  so  on.  I  can  get  one 
bom  a  theatrical  costumier.' 

*  Don't  you  like  blue  ?'  faltered  Louisa. 

*For  some  complexions.  Not  for  yours.  What  made  you  put 
ftat  gown  on  to-day  ?* 

'It's  a  new  one ;  my  father  gave  it  me.  I  thought  you'd  like 
it  better  than  that  old  dingy  one  I  always  wear.  I  haven't  had  a 
Dew  one  for  two  years.' 

A  little  choking  sound  followed  the  confession,  and  poor  Loo's 
fortification  found  relief  in  tears.     That  beautiful  bright  blue  gar- 
ment which  she  had  toiled  to  make  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night, 
^hen  there  was  profoundest  silence,  save  of  errant  cats,  in  Voysey- 
^eet;  that  garment  over  whose  gores,  and  side-breadths,  and  placket- 
*^ole,  and  right  sleeve  and  left  sleeve,  her  puzzled  brain  had  perplexed 
*^8elf,  was  flouted  as  a  *  glaring  blue  thing'  by  the  one  person  whose 
Approbation  she  most  desired.     She  had  fancied  that  she  would 
Appear  to  him  a  regenerate  creature  in  that  new  gown,  like  a  butter- 
%  released  from  the  dull  cocoon  that  had  bound  it. 

The  childish  sob,  the  brimming  eyes,  touched  Walter's  kindly 
^eart.  He  ran  across  the  room  to  her,  comforted  her  with  little 
^uder,  meaningless  words,  and  drew  her  towards  him  with  a  gentle 
brotherly  caress. 

*My  dearest  child,'  he  said,  'the  dress  is  all  that  is  charming 
^  a  dress.     Only  it  kills  your  complexion.     That  pale  olive  skin 
^^  yours  is  ruined  by  blue  reflections.      Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
Thisd  S«bim,  Vol.  U.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  ^ 
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you  wanted  a  new  dress  ?   Let  me  choose  it  for  yon.     But  1*11  ta^ 
the  Lamia  costume  made  at  once.     I  mnst  paint  my  drapery  froi 
the  real  thing — ^Greek  rohes  of  white  cashmere,  with  the  old  ke; 
border  in  scarlet ;  just  euongh  colour  to  warm  the  dead  white, 
make  a  vivid  contrast  with  that  inky  hair,* 

She  was  consoled,  but  he  remained  none  the  less  sorry  for  hai 
ing  wounded  her*     What  a  foolish  sensitive  creature  she  was,  bf 
spite  of  Voysey-street,  the  grandmother,  the  second-band  finery  !  A 
very  woman,  in  no  wise  unsexed  by  that  sharp  ordeal  of  poverty. 
Until  now  he  had  shrunk  from  offering  her  anything  approaching 
a  gift.    Even  his  hooka  he  had  only  lent  her.    But  on  the  day  a 
this  little  scene  he  sent  her  a  parcel  of  silk,  a  deep  rich  purple  r( 
the  colour  of  Chamhertin.    There  was  lace  in  the  parcel,  soft-loo! 
Brussels,  or  Mechlin,  which  Mrs.  Gumer  pronounced  worth  a  small 
fortune.     It  was  hardly  the  most  serviceable  dress  that  could  ha^ 
been  given  to  a  young  person   in  Yovsey  -  street,  that  wine-di 
Naples  silk,  scarcely  a  tlress  to  fetch  beer  in,  or  even  wear  sitt: 
at  one's  ease  in  the  little  parlour,  where  aU  the  domestic  proci 
necessary  to  existence  went  on  daOy.     Certainly  not  a  dress  ; 
which  to  wait  upon  lodgers,   or  do  the  *  cleaning,*     But,  havii 
wounded  her  by  his  unkinduess,  Mr.  Leyburne  was  only  eager 
atone  for  his  offence,  and  to  his  artistic  mind  the  question  of  atilii 
never  presented  itself. 

*  Bear  Miss  Gumer,*  he  wrote  in  the  brief  note  which  accompi 
nied  the  parcel,  *  I  venture  to  send  you  a  dress,  which  I  think  wi 
suit  you  better  than  the  blue.  Kindly  accept  it,  and  wear  it,  aa 
proof  that  you  have  forgiven  me  my  impertinence  about  the  dress  < 
your  own  choosing.  I  have  ordered  the  Lamia  costume,  and  aha 
be  much  obliged  if  you  viill  go  to  Mercer's,  in  Bow-street,  uid  ha^ 
it  tried  on.     I  have  told  them  you  wUl  call. — Yours  always, 

'Waltee  Leyburne/ 

Mrs.  Guraer  turned  over  the  contents  of  the  parcel  with  many 
moan. 

'It  must  have  cost  ten  shillings  a  yard,*  she  said;  *  andther^ 
fifteen  yards,  that*s  seven  pound  ten  ;  and  six  yards  of  lace,  at  tin - 
shillings  to  a  pound — call  it  fifteen — four  poimd  ten ;  twelve  p 
for  a  dress  that  you  can  never  wear  but  once  in  a  way  on  a  San^ 
afternoon  ;  and  then  he  dressed  above  your  station  and  draw  do 
evil-minded  remarks.     Twelve  pound  would  have  paid  a  quarter^ 
rent.     What  a  pity  he  didu*t  give  you  the  money  !* 

'Do  you  suppose  I'd  have  taken  money  from  him,  grandma 
flashed  out  Loo,  wrapping  up  her  parcel  indignantly.  '  You  don't  km 
how  to  appreciate  kindness  and  generosity.     I  don't  care  if  I  ne^ 
wear  the  dress;  but  I*m  proud  to  think  he  thought  it  was  fit 
me^  and  bought  me  such  a  dress  as  he*d  have  bought  for  a  lady.* 
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Jiit&i  felt  nothing  but  satisfaction  at  sight  of  the  present. 

'BrftTO !'  said  he.  '  Hold  np  your  head,  my  girl;  there's  money 
Ind  finr  yon.  Who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
« look  at  that  doU-fiused  Miss  in  Fitzroy-square,  and  see  if  she's  as 
jood-looking  as  our  Loo,  now  that  she's  taken  to  keep  her  hair 
%' 

Instead  of  being  grateful  for  the  implied  compliment,  the  girl 
flamed  up  at  this  speech  of  her  father's. 

'Tou'ye  no  business  to  say  such  things,'  she  cried ;  '  you'TO  no 
lig^t  to  talk  about  the  young  lady  that — that — Mr.  Leybume's 
going  to  marry.  It's  all  very  well  for  him  to  be  kind,  and  to  make 
belie?e  to  think  me  a  lady ;  and  I'm  grateful  to  him  for  taking  so 
nrnch  trouble.  But  do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  it's  all  make- 
belie?e  ?  do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  I'm  like  the  dirt  under  his 
feet?' 

'Bless  and  save  us  !'  exclaimed  Jarred,  '  what  a  spitfire  !  Here, 
gi?6  me  the  tobacco-jar.  Loo,  and  don't  talk  like  a  fool.  The  best 
lunrge  will  win,  depend  upon  it ;  and  it  isn't  likely  I  should  back  a 
fltnnge  stable,  when  Tyb  got  a  filly  of  my  own  in  the  race.' 

Chapter  IX. 

'  Bat  life  is  sweet,  and  mortality  blind  ; 
And  youth  is  hopeful,  and  Fate  is  kind 
In  concealing  the  day  of  sorrow  ; 

And  enough  is  the  present  tense  of  toil — 

For  this  world  is,  to  all,  a  stiffish  soit ; 

And  the  mind  flies  back  with  a  glad  recoil 
From  the  debts  not  due  till  to-morrow.* 

Retdrninq  spring,  the  earliest  chirp  of  blackbirds  in  the  squares, 
^e  carol  of  a  wandering  lark  that  has  strayed  as  far  from  dewy 
^rnfields  as  St.  John's  Wood,  a  basket  of  primroses  bawled  in  the 
dostj  street,  will  awaken  in  most  bosoms  a  sudden  yearning  for  the 
^untry.    London  is  all  very  well,  be  the  square  Grosvenor  or  Fitz- 
%,  while  we  can  draw  our  curtains,  and  light  our  gas,  and  call  it 
f^ury.    London  looming  through  the  fog,  with  street  lamps  gleam- 
^  redly,  has  a  sort   of  gloomy  picturesqueness,  like  that  under- 
world through  which  Virgil  cicerones  Dante  ;  but  London  when  skies 
^  blue,  and  the  hawthorns  abloom  in  Twickenham  meadows,  be  it 
^^er  80  dear  to  the  darlings  of  fashion,  is  apt  to  pall  upon  that  lesa- 
*^voared  race  which  hath  no  fellowship  with  the  children  of  Belgravia, 
*o  whom  the  crowd  in  Hyde-park  at  sundown  is  *  but  a  gallery  of 
pictures/     Thus  perhaps  arose  in  Flora  Chamney's  breast  a  new 
^ire  for  fairer  scenes  than  are  to  be  found  within  the  four-mile 
^us.  A  dinner  at  Richmond,  to  which  Dr.  Ollivant  and  Mr.  Ley- 
Wne  were  both  invited,  served  to  sharpen  this  hunger  rather  than 
to  appease  it. 
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*It'8  SO  Bice  of  you  to  bring  ns  down  hero,  papa  darling,*  shej 
aaid  in  her  fond  way,  as  tliey  sauntered  along  the  walk  that  leads  io\ 
Thomson*9  favourite  seat,  and  Earl  Russeirs  rustic  cottage,  while! 
the  marmitons  of  the  Star  and  Garter  stewed  eels  and  larded  sweet-' 
breads  for  their  delectation;  *  but  it  only  makes  me  long  all  the 
more  for  the  real  country.  This  path  and  that  landscape  are  ever  m 
so  beautiful ;  but  I  think  I  can  feel  London  in  the  air.  My  eyea  ^ 
are  not  so  sharp  as  Henry  the  Eighth^s  when  he  stood  on  that  little 
knoll  yonder,  and  watched  for  the  hoisting  of  the  standard  that  was 
to  tell  him  poor  dear  Anne  Boleyn^s  head  was  cut  off — that*s  histo- 
rical fact,  isn't  it,  Dr.  OUivant?  I  remember  reading  it  at  Miss 
Mayduke's.  Bat  my  sense  of  smell  seems  to  tell  me  London  is 
Tory  near  J  fl 

*  I  should  think,  if  yon  smelt  anything,  it  would  be  the  dinners™ 
cooking  at  the  Star  and  Garter/  said  Dr.  OUivant. 

'  Come  now,  papa,  when  are  we  to  go  to  the  real  country?* 
*I  suppose  that  means  Brighton  or  Scarborough,*  said  the  doctor»i 

*  It  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  means  some  wild  lonelj 
place,  where  papa  and  I  could  wander  about  as  we  pleasad,  dressed! 
anyhow,  and  where  I  should  never  fee!  ashamed  of  that  old  Panania.| 
hat  papa  was  so  fond  of  wearing  last  summer,  A  place  where  our 
friends  could  come  to  see  us  if  they  pleased,  and  where  there  would 
he  the  sea  and  boats,  and  where  I  could  sketch  from  nature  all  daj 
long,  if  I  liked.  There  must  be  ever  so  many  such  places  at  home 
and  abroad ;  abroad  would  he  beet,  for  I  do  so  long  to  see  som^^ 
strange  new  world,  where  the  common  people  look  like  peasants  n»-  i 
the  stage,  and  where  there  is  a  background  of  blue  mountains,  an^^ 
vineyards,  and  broad  winding  river,  such  as  one  sees  in  a  drop-scen^^s 
Now,  dear  Dr.  OUivant,  please  take  my  part.  You  know  you  to^^c 
papa  travelling  would  be  good  for  him.* 

*  Did  I  ?'  asked  the  doctor  absently,     *  I  forget.* 
'  Do  you  reaUy  ?     How  strange  !     Why,  it  was  your  own  sua 

gestion,  one  evening  in  Wimpole-street ;  the  very  first  evening 
ever  spent  there/ 

*  I  may  have  said  so.  But  travelling  on  the  Continent  is  ha 
the  kind  of  thing  I  should  recommend  to  your  father  just  no  "^^^ 
He  wants  repose.'  The  grave  professional  look  travelled  slowly  ^ 
the  figure  beside  him.  *Au  English  watering-place  might  be  bet 
ficial,  if  he  Uked  the  idea.' 

*  I  like  any  idea  that  my  little  girl  Ukes,*  said  Mark  Chamoe 
*  If  she  has  set  her  heart  on  the  Continent,  we'll  go  on  the  Continent      _ 

*Ku,  no,  papa/  cried  Flora  hurriedly,  and  with  a  sudden  8i»^ 
dncd  look  in  her  face,  as  of  one  to  whose  mind  some  grave  s^*^ 
question  had  newly  presented  itself ;  *  no,  we  will  only  go  where  ^^ 
is  best  for  you.  Advise  us.  Dr.  OUivant.  Would  it  be  best  to 
stay  at  home— would  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  hurt  papa  *?' 
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'I  belieye  not.  Lideed,  I  think  change  of  air  and  scene  would 
be  good  for  him.' 

'Then  I  will  go  anywhere  yon  please,  papa/  said  the  girl,  more 
than  every  with  anxious  eyes  lifted  sadly  to  her  father's  face 
and  one  little  hand  clinging  to  his  arm.  A  pretty  picture  of  purest 
womanhood,  and  grace  more  sweet  than  beauty,  yet  one  that  escaped 
the  painter's  errant  gaze.  He  was  looking  across  the  landscape, 
dreamily,  into  the  dim  blue  distance  beyond  the  winding  river. 

'  In  that  case  we'll  go  to  Branscomb.  It's  the  only  English  water- 
iog-place  I  know  or  care  about.  You  must  remember  Branscomb, 
OUivant ;  the  place  we  used  to  go  to  when  we  were  boys.' 

'  I  have  a  fiednt  recollection  of  spending  a  day  there  once,  and  of 
miiYersal  dreariness.' 

'  Dreariness !  with  the  sea  at  your  feet  ?  Why,  man,  there  is  an 
ererlasting  beauty  in  that  which  is  independent  of  all  the  petty 
prettiness  of  the  land.  Set  me  face  to  face  with  the  sea,  and  I 
don't  care  what  barren  rock  or  parched  and  sandy  waste  you  give 
me  to  stand  upon.  But  if  Branscomb  is  rather  a  dull  out-of-the-way 
place,  the  country  round  is  beautiful.  I  doated  upon  Branscomb  when 
I  was  a  boy;  perhaps  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  were  the  long 
sonny  davs  I  spent  lying  on  the  beach  or  shying  pebbles  at  the  sea- 
gnlls.' 

'  Pray  let  us  go  to  Branscomb,  papa.     I  shall  love  to  see  the 

place  you  were  so  fond  of,'  cried  Flora,  brightening  with  her  father's 

^emess.     He  could  hardly  be  so  very  ill  as  she  had  feared  just 

'^ow  from  that  strange  grave  look  of  the  doctor's,  for  he  spoke  as  if 

^tere  were  stiU  pleasures  worth  living  for — as  if  the  warmth  and 

gladness  of  life  were  still  aglow  in  his  breast.     'You'll  come  to 

^e  us  at  Branscomb,  won't  you,  Mr.  Leybume  ?'  she  said  in  a  gayer 

p^Xie  to  the  painter.     *  I  don't  think  you'd  be  deterred  by  a  long 

iotimey.' 

She  thought  that  in  those  hansom  cabs  of  his,  the  sound  of 
pilose  swift  wheels  and  banging  of  whose  doors  so  often  startled 
^^r,  he  must  every  week  travel  the  distance  between  London  and 
Edinburgh. 

*I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Walter,  newly  awakened  from  his 
^^Terie.     *  Who's  Branscomb  ?' 

Everything  had  to  be  explained  to  him.  He  had  evidently 
*^eard  nothing  of  the  conversation  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*You  must  come  to  see  us  in  Devonshire,  and  teach  me  to 
Paint  the  sea.     I  shall  be  sketching  nearly  all  day  long.' 

He  would  be  delighted,  of  course,  not  that  the  sea  was  in  his 
*ine,  but  he  would  give  her  such  help  as  he  could,  directly  he  had 
^hed  a  picture  he  had  in  hand. 

This  was  early  in  May.  Mr.  Chamney  and  his  daughter  had 
not  yet  been  to  the  Boyal  Academy. 
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*  I  thonght  your  important  picture  was  to  be  finished  and  M 
in  last  month/  said  Flora.  j 

*  No,  I  did  think  of  sending  it  in  this  year ;  bat  I  have  be 
lazy.  The  picture  is  only  half  finished.  I  didn't  want  to  sca^ 
it,  yon  see,  and  I  couldn't  get  a  model  I  liked  for  one  of  | 
figures,* 

*  I'm  so  sorry.  I  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  yonr  picture^ 
the  Exhibition.  Then  there  is  nothing  of  yours,  I  suppose/  I 
concluded  regretfully, 

*  Yes.  I  sent  a  trifle  by  way  of  an  experiment ;  and  for  a  woni 
it  was  accepted.     Skyed,  of  course,  but  it  is  something  to  get  ini 

*  0,  please  tell  me  all  about  it  F  ! 

*  There  is  so  little  to  telL  It  is  only  a  eingle  figure.  You  uni 
go  through  the  rooms  half  a  dozen  times  without  noticing  it,'      1 

'/  cDuMn't/  Bail!  Flora  naively  j  *  I  should  know  your  Btjj 
Bat  do  tell  me  the  subject.'  I! 

'I  caU  it  ** Esmeralda'* — Victor  Hugo's  heroine,  you  kn^ 
A  solitary  figure  crouching  against  the  dark  wall  of  a  mediflB( 
prison.     A  pale  despairing  face  looking  out  of  dense  shadow.' 

^  It  must  be  grand/  said  Flora,  enraptured.  ^ 

*  Only  to  the  friendliest  eyes.  One  of  the  weekly  papers  m 
my  flesh-tints  suggested  putty,  and  my  shadows  were  a  reminiscel 
of  pea- soup." 

*  Wretch  !*  cried  Flora ;  *  envy,  of  course.  Why  do  they  al| 
disappointed  painters  to  turn  critics  ?'  I 

*It  isn't  fair,  is  it?  Though,  for  that  matter,  I  should  ll 
to  walk  into  some  of  the  exhibitors  myself.'  ! 

Everything  was  decided  by  and  by,  after  dinner.  They  did 
in  the  old  coflee-room  of  the  old  Star  and  Garter,  which  most  of| 
remember  so  well,  and  in  which  so  many  of  us  have  dined  in  d| 
that  are  gone  and  with  friends  that  are  dead.  They  dined  in  i 
broad  bay-window  overlooking  that  fair  valley  through  which  Thanj 
winds  his  silver  ribbon ;  now  making  a  gentle  bend  around  the  clai) 
groves  of  Ham ;  now  dividing  his  watery  arms  to  embrace  the  vi 
low-wooded  islet*  In  this  old  window  thsy  sat  while  the  twili|j 
deepened,  planning  the  Branscomb  expedition  ;  Mark  Chamney  || 
of  talk.  Flora  animated  and  hiippy,  Dr.  OUivaut  more  cheerful  t)i| 
usual,  only  the  painter  thoughtful,  leaning  across  his  folded  anj 
with  those  dreamy  eyes  of  his  fixed  on  the  fading  landscape.  Flri 
stole  a  glance  at  him  now  and  then,  and  wondered  at  his  unwoni 
silence.  But  then,  she  reasoned,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  artistsj 
be  thoughtful  when  face  to  face  with  nature.  Even  that  f&mlll 
landscape^  which  every  cockney  knows  by  heart,  but  which  of  j 
Idnd  is  matchless,  might  mean  inspiration  for  Mm.  || 

*  I  think  I*M  come  with  you,'  said  the  doctor,  *  if  youVe  i 
objection*    I  haven't  had  a  holiday  since  I  came  from  the  Contma 
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exeept  to  nm  aeroasihe  Channel  to  hear  a  leotnre^  or  see  an  experi- 
mait  now  and  then  in  PariB^  and  you  can  hardly  call  that  recrea- 
tuKt  I  shooldn't  wonder  if  I  want  a  little  of  that  complete  repose 
I  im  always  leoommending  to  my  patients/ 

*0,  do  come.  Dr.  OlUyantr  exchumed  Flora^  delighted.  'I 
Bcrer  thon^t  of  asking  yon,  knowing  how  precious  your  time  is. 
Bui  it  would  be  so  nice  to  feel  yon  were  taking  care  of  papa.  Not 
tliat  he  really  needs  mnch  care,  except  mine,  I  hope/  with  an  anx- 
ious half-appealing  look,  as  mnch  as  to  say,  '  For  pity's  sake,  tell 
aiathataUiswelL' 

'  No,  Baby,  I  oooldn't  have  a  tenderer  nnrse  than  yon/  answered 
tie  fiither,  drawing  the  slight  figure  nearer  to  him  in  the  friendly 
twilight.  *  And  so  long  as  I  live  your  care  shall  make  me  happy. 
Only  remember,  darling,  the  best-made  machinery  will  wear  out 
noner  or  later,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  strongest  may  break  down 
in  at  once,  like  that  wonderful  one-horse  chaise  we  were  reading 
about  the  other  night.' 

'  Papa,  papa  !'  with  a  burst  of  tears,  *  how  can  you  speak  lightly 
tfwhat  would  break  my  heart  I' 

'  Why,  Baby!  as  if  I  were  an  oracle,  and  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs 
rf  destiny.  Gome,  Elo,  cheer  up,  and  let  us  talk  about  Branscomb. 
m  telefpmph  to  a  house-agent  at  Long  Sutton  to-morrow  morning, 
al  tell  him  to  go  over  and  find  us  lodgings,  or  a  house,  and  we'll 
pdown  the  next  day.  You'll  go  with  us,  won't  you,  Walter?  My 
Gttle  girl  must  have  gayer  society  than  two  old  fogies  like  OUivant 
and  me/ 

The  doctor  laughed,  that  low  but  somewhat  bitter  laugh  of  his, 
w>  nbdued  as  hardly  to  have  ofiended  Lord  Chesterfield. 

*  One  of  the  penalties  which  Science  inflicts  on  her  votaries,'  said 
H  'to  be  set  down  as  an  old  fogy  at  eight-and-thirty.' 

'You  are  very  kind,'  answered  Walter,  coming  suddenly  to  life 
Hfk,  as  if  out  of  a  mesmeric  trance ;  '  but  I  don't  think  I  could 
'^^  London  at  so  short  a  notice,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
I^^i^ing  you  and  Miss  Chamney ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  what  a 
^ptation  that  is.     I've  so  much  work  in  hand/ 

'Pshaw!'  exclaimed  Chamney,  'as  if  a  young  feUow  in  your 
^^iition  need  care  about  work.' 

'  It's  foolish,  perhaps,  but  I've  set  my  heart  on  making  some 
^1^  of  reputation.  If  you'll  allow  me  to  follow  you  in  a  week  or 
•o,  I  Bhall  be  very  glad.' 

'  As  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Chamney,  piqued ;  and  so  the  matter 
«Ode(L 

It  seemed  strange  to  Flora  that  there  should  be  any  hitch  in 
W  programme.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  find  the  painter  a 
^iUiDg  slave,  not  that  -she  had  tried  him  by  any  means  severely,  for 
tte  ways  and  works  of  coquetry  were  unknown  to  her  simple  soul. 
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But  until  lately  be  had  hung  opon  her  words  as  if  they  were 
supreme  importance  to  liira^  and  had  been  studiouBly  attentiYd* 
her  slightest  wishes.     Of  late,  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  1 
there  had  been  a  change  too  snbtle  for  her  to  understand^  far 
indefinite  for  her  to  complain  of,  even  in  her  own  thoughts,  but  ju 
sufficient  to  steal  a  little  of  life's  sunshine  from  that  lot  wliich  hi 
seemed  to  her  so  perfect  in  its  Ml  measure  of  happiness.  J 

*  I  thought  I  was  almost  the  happiest  creature  in  this  wor 
she  said  to  herself ;  *  but  then  I  counted  hira  as  a  part  of  my  haj 
ness.  If  we  should  have  been  mistaken  after  all,  papa  and  I, 
he  doesn't  care  for  me — never  did  core  for  me  any  more  than 
any  other  girl  in  whose  father's  house  he  might  like  to  spend 
evenings !  * 

The  mere  suggestion  was  appalling.  How  foolish  she  had  b< 
to  think  of  him  as  she  had  thought,  to  reckon  his  love  in  the 
total  of  her  happiness  !  It  was  her  father's  fault,  no  doubt,  or 
effect  of  that  pleasant  easy-going  friendship  between  these  twoyoi 
people — drawing-lessons,  delicious  dabblings  with  the  brighU 
colours  Rathbone-place  could  furnish,  duet-singing,  voices  hleutli 
in  dulcet  harmonies,  a  similarity  of  tastes  that  seem  to  mark  tk 
as  those  twin-born  beings  parted  in  some  ante-natal  phase  of  e 
ence,  and  only  perfect  when  reunited.  She  had  taken  it  for  grant 
ever  so  long  ago,  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  the  shred  of  reptitai 
he  talked  of  with  such  proud  humility  was  to  be  a  crown  of  wild  o 
laid  at  her  feet.  Yet,  chilled  by  this  indescribable  change  in  he 
and  brought  face  to  face  with  stem  reality,  what  foundation  had 
for  the  fabric  of  her  dream-paJace?  Those  thrilling  smiles  andlc 
of  his,  words  and  whispers  that  had  sunk  into  her  inmost  heart, 
fond  clasp  of  his  hand  at  parting,  the  hngering  talk  on  the  half-Hgll 
staircase  when  he  was  going  away — these  might  mean  nothing 
all,  might  only  be  the  small-change  cuiTeot  in  that  society  of  wK 
she  knew  so  little,  mere  counters,  made  for  show,  and  worthies! 
withered  leaves, 

'  If  he  doesn*t  come  to  Branscomh  I  shall  know  he  doesn't  i 
for  me,*  thought  Flora,  as  they  drove  hack  to  London  in  the  c 
spring  night. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  painter  threw  off  his  thou| 
fulness   like   a  garment,  and  began  to  talk  with  his   accustoi 
gaiety.      He  was,  indeed,  gayer  than   usual,  with  a  vivacity  ' 
bordered  on  hoisterousness  ;  and  Flora's  doubts  and  fears  vanis 
like  '  snow-flakes  in  the  river.* 
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Thebe  has  been  plenty  written^  perhaps  too  mach^  about  *  the  trans- 
mission of  the  myth ;'  and  the  same  norsery-tale  has  been  shown  to 
exist,  in  slightly  varied  forms,  among  Hindoos  and  Russians,  among 
Circassians  and  Irish.  If  yoa  read,  for  instance.  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
Tales  of  the  Deccan,  yoa  will  recognise  our  old  friend  *  the  sleeping 
beauty  in  the  wood/  and  half  a  dozen  more,  tricked  out  in  the 
richer  word-painting  of  the  East,  but  otherwise  unaltered. 

All  this  shows,  they  say,  that  the  stories  were  invented  before  '  the 
break-up  of  the  Aryan  race,'  before  our  forefathers  moved  away  to 
ihe  West  and  the  Hindoos  to  the  East,  and  each  tribe  in  its  own  direc- 
tion, from  the  central  table-land,  wherever  it  was,  on  which  they  all 
grew  up  together. 

So  far  so  good;  but  how  about  the  non- Aryan  races  ?  Language, 
which  is  set  up  as  the  test  of  everything,  proves  (?)  them  to  be  wholly 
distinct  from  us.  Of  the  Chinese,  for  instance,  a  French  polygenist, 
M.Pouchet — a  man  who  believes  in  many  Adams,  or  (if  you  will)  in 
many  di£ferent  species  of  primeval  monkey — roundly  asserts  that  if 
there  is  a  language  spoken  on  the  planet  Neptune,  it  could  not  be 
more  fundamentally  unlike  our  Indo-European  tongues  than  is  the 
speech  of  the  flowery  land.  And  so  of  Negroes,  Malays,  and  all 
the  rest  who  are  summed-up  under  the  general  name  of  non- 
Aryan.  This  *  infallible  test'  of  language  proves  them  to  be  of  a 
distinct  origin ;  while  Sanscrit,  and  ancient  Greek,  and  Lithuanian, 
ynd  Erse,  and  the  speech  of  old  Persia  and  of  modem  Oude,  are 
ill  structure  .so  like  English  and  French  and  German  as  to  be 
reducible  under  the  same  general  grammar.  There  are  plenty 
of  languages,  easier  and  less  complicated  than  the  Chinese,  which 
go  on  quite  a  diflferent  system ;  can't  be  brought  anyhow  under  the 
^vcLQ  great  principles ;  seem  framed  by  creatures  whose  minds  had 
*  different  bias  from  those  of  the  early  Aryans.  But  yet  these 
^on- Aryan  folk  are  men — ^we  recognise  them  as  such  in  a  thousand 
Ways — '  images  of  God'  cut  in  ebony  or  yellow  wood,  or  what  not ; 
^d  one  remarkable  proof  of  a  common  nature  is  that,  though  the 
languages  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable,  the  nursery-tales  are  often 
Wonderfully  similar.  You  find  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  non- Aryan 
tribes,  who  could  not  possibly  have  learnt  them  by  tradition,  stories 
^waring  in  all  essentials  to  the  chief  favourites  of  our  childhood. 

How  is  this  ?  Were  the  tales  invented  before  Babel,  or  what- 
ever was  the  first  grand  dispersion  ?  Did  all  mankind  start  from 
some  one  central  '  happy  valley'  after  all  ?    Or  is  the  similarity  due 
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to  an  nndorljing  likeness  of  thought  and  feeling  among  people  so 
ontwardly  unlike,  so  that  Kaffirs  in  the  south,  and  Ksquimaux  in 
the  north,  and  Japanese  in  the  far  east,  all  hit  on  much  the  same 
tale  whereby  to  teaeh  children  the  same  lesson  of  life  ?  I  can't  tell^ 
who  can  ?  I  can,  however,  give  jon  a  few  samples  of  non-Aryan 
tales,  and  among  them,  remember,  I  shall  not  give  merely  those  for 
which  oar  children's  story-hooks  famish  counterparts •  So  here  goes 
for  the  Zulu  rendering  of  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk. 

A  girl  is  stolen  by  cannibals,  who  carry  her  off  into  the  moun- 
tain.    Here,  as  in  so   many  German  tales — as  also  in  the  Forty 
Thieves — the  rock  opens  when  the  proper  words  are  said.      So  the 
Zulu  girl  sbams  sleep — for  they  have  not  killed  her  at  once,  they  are 
going  to  fatten  her  against  a  great  feast ;  and  then  the  stupid  canni- 
bals say  the  mystic  words,  their  ^  open  sesame/  in  her  hearings   By 
and  by  they  really  fall  asleep  themselves,  and  then  out  she  goes,  carry- 
ing with  her  a  calabash  full  of  millet.     But  the  cannibals  soon  awake^  ^ 
and  come  tearing  after  her ;  so  she  drops  the  calabash,  and  the  stupi 
monsters  (all  giants  and  ogres  and  trolls  are  stupid,  as  being  the  snr 
viving  members  of  *an  inferior  race,'  I  suppose)  stop  to  eat  the  seedJ 
At  last,  tired  with  running,  she  climbs  a  tree,  and  in  it  whom  should 
she  find  bnt  her  brother,  who  had  bad  a  warning  dream,  and  so  had . 
come  out  to  look  for  her.     Well,  they  climb  Tip  and  op  and  up,  aiil| 
never  seem  any  nearer  the  top  ;  but  at  last  the  branches  open  oo 
into  a  broad  conntrj%  with  fat  meadows,  and  fnll  streams,  and  plenty i 
of  fine  oxen  feeding  about.      So  the  boy  and  girl,  being  very  hungry, 
kill  an  ox;  and  as,  of  coarse,  he  carries  bis  c /? art*  (stick  worked witJi 
two  strings  nipidly  to  and  fro  on  a  circular  disc  of  w^ood)  they  ar^ 
able  to  make  a  fire,  and  the  ox  is  soon  cooking.     But  the  ma^"^* 
eaters  have  eaten  their  millet,  and  are  prowling  about  in  the  for^^ 
below.     They  smell  the  roast  meat,  and  immediately  set  up  a  dre^^' 
ful  howling.     Then  one  of  them  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  tr^^ 
and  sees  the  boy  and  girl,  who  have  been  amusing  themselves  wh-^:^ 
their  dinner  was  cooking  by  cutting  the  hide  into  thongs  and  twist 
it  into  a  stout  rope* 

*  What  shall  we  do  ?'  says  the  boy  j  •  he'D  climb  op  the  tree  i 
catch  us.* 

*  No,  he  won't,*  says  the  girl ;  *  he's  far  too  big  a  fool  for  th^^ 
Leave  him  to  me.*  So  she  ties  the  thong-rope  firmly  to  one  of  ti:^^ 
trees  of  skyland,  and  throwing  the  other  end  down,  she  cries  co^*^ 
ingly :  '  Come  up,  come  up,  dear  man-eater;  weVe  got  such  a  fi:-^* 
fat  ox,  and  you  shall  have  some  of  it.  Lay  hold  of  that  rop^'s-er*"/ 
and  work  yourself  up.'  So  the  cannibal  begins  to  cUmh.  *  N^'*' 
tell  us  when  youVe  a  long  way  up,  so  that  you  can't  see  the  grass.' 

*  That's  now,*  replies  he. 

'  Well,  you  shall  go  to  grass  pretty  quickly,  yon  beast  !*  is  tie     i 
answer,  as  she  unties  the  rope  and  flings  it  over  the  sky-border,     H 
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Down  goes  the  cannibal,  and  breaks  into  little  jncces  at  the 
bottom.  His  friends  come  np,  and  can't  think  what  has  happened 
to  him ;  so  they  comfort  themselves  by  eating  np  every  bit  of  him, 
and  then  move  off  from  what  they  suppose  must  be  an  unlucky  place. 

Perhaps  you'll  say  that  the  idea  of  skyland,  and  of  some  way  of 
getting  at  it,  is  innate  in  the  human  race.  So,  it  would  seem,  is 
tho  idea  of  somebody  in  the  moon.  We  all  know  Jack  and  Jill  and 
their  pail,  transferred  bodily  to  the  moon ;  and  the  man  and  his 
bondle  of  sticks,  placed  there  according  to  another  story.  Here  is 
the  Hottentot  version  of  the  matter  : 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  moon  sent  the  hare  with  a  message  to 

men  to  comfort  them,  and  tell  them  that  as  she  died  away  and  rose 

again,  so  should  they  too  come  to  life  again  after  death.     But  the 

hare  was  giddy  and  thoughtless,  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 

world  the  wrong  message ;  that  it  should  not  be  with  men  as  with 

the  moon,  but  that  when  they  died  they  should  never  come  back  to 

etrth  again.     So  the  hare  went  back  and  told  what  he  had  done  ; 

whereat  the  moon  was  so  angry,  that  she  caught  up  an  axe  and 

aimed  a  blow,  meaning  to  split  his  head  open ;  but  she  missed  her 

aim,  and  only  cut  his  lip ;  and  that's  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 

*haie's-lip.'     But  the  hare,  maddened  by  the  pain  and  insult,  flew 

at  the  moon  and  almost  scratched  her  eyes  out;  and  those  dark 

Ottrks  that  you  see  on  the  moon's  face  are  the  marks  of  the  hare's 

dawB. 

In  Ceylon,  somehow,  the  hare  has  got  whole  into  the  moon  in 
ftis  way:  Sakya-mouni — that  is,  Buddha — was  one  day  wanderings 
l^-starved,  in  the  forest,  when  a  good  hare  met  him ;  a  bright- 
^^unded  hare,  who  could  appreciate  the  holy  man's  worth. 

^Starve  not,  thou  holy  man,'  said  the  hare;  '  kill  and  cook  and 
^  me ;  so  shalt  thou  find  strength  for  thy  labours.' 

But  Buddha  will  not  eat  on  such  terms ;  he  denies  himself,  and 
•^ta  the  hare  on  high  in  the  moon's  face,  to  be  a  token  to  men  and 
^  lesson  in  piety  to  aftertime. 

The  moon-spots'  story  is  very  differently  told  in  the  Samoan 
S^oup:  a  woman  had  been  beating  away  all  day  with  a  mallet, 
taking  native  cloth ;  and  her  child  beside  her,  weary  of  play  and 
^leep,  had  begun  to  cry  out : 

'I'm  so  hungry.' 

*I  daresay  you  are,  but  I've  nothing  for  you ;  so  you  must  just 
^^t,'  While  she  was  speaking,  up  rose  the  full  moon,  with  that 
^mptingly  eatable  aspect  which  led  Scroggins,  in  the  English  tale, 
to  fency  she  was  made  of  green  cheese.  *  There  you  are,  and  a  nice 
«ig  bread-fruit  you  look,  I'm  sure ;  and  I  warrant  you  taste  as  well 
^  you  look,  too.  So,  instead  of  hanging  idly  up  there  in  the  sky, 
io  come  down,  like  a  good  soul,  and  let  my  poor  hungry  child  have 
a  slice  off  you.     It'll  only  be  a  wee  bit,  and  you'll  never  miss  it.' 
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But  the  moon  got  in  a  rage,  and  did  come  down,  and  gobbtl 
ep  woniaii,  child,    mallet  and  all ;    and  there  you  can  see  them 
night  after  night,  in  the  moon's  belly,  when  she  turns  it  this  way. 

Once  more;  you  have  heard  of  the  tale  of  Endymion  and  Selene 
— how  the  goddess,  finding  her  shepherd  would  have  none  of  her 
threw  liim  into  a  deep  sleep  on  Mount  Latmos,  and  used  to  com< 
at  sundown  to  gaze  upon  his  beauty.  That  signifies^  say  the  grew 
Max-MiUIer  and  Cox,  who  ia  his  prophet,  the  rising  moon  lookini 
down  on  the  setting  sun.  If  so,  the  Esquimaux  have  tnmed  thei 
minds  to  the  same  faet  to  somewhat  diOercnt  purpose.  With  them 
as  with  *  our  Teutonic  forefathers/  the  moon  is  the  lad,  the  sun  thi 
girL  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  they  were  both  dancing,  with  the  rest  o 
the  heavenly  host,  in  a  friend's  hut ;  and  it  was  pretty  dark,  as  it  if 
nowadays  in  an  Esquimaux  snow-hut.  But  the  sun  danced  sc 
gracefully,  and  cut  such  fine  capers,  that  the  naughty  moon,  forget* 
ting  she  was  his  sister,  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.  Sa 
he  went  up  and  gave  her  a  good  shake  of  the  shoulders,  which  is  Es- 
quimaux for  squeezing  the  hand  tenderly.  *  Who  is  this  ?'  thought 
Miss  Sun,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  catch  the  features,  and  perhaps  all 
Jupiter's  satellites  may  have  danced  by  and  distracted  her  attention ; 
so  she  thrust  her  hand  into  the  soot  of  one  of  the  smoky  lamps,  and 
gave  Master  Moon  a  dab  on  the  cheek,  saying  to  herself,  '  I'll  snrely 
know  that  chap  by  and  by!'  Well,  they  danced  on,  in  and  ouU 
and  round  and  round,  till  lamp-trimming  time  came  and  it  g 
lighter  in  the  hut ;  and  then  of  a  sudden  the  two  passed  closti 
each  otlier,  and  Miss  Sun  saw  to  her  horror  that  it  was  her  own  hrotbaij 
She  ditin*t  wait  to  hear  a  word,  but  rushed  off,  and  he  at  her  I 
and  all  the  stars  after  him — ^just  like  *  Grtemes  of  the  Nct^ 
clan,'  in  Lord  Lochinvar's  ballad.  But  the  sun  kept  first  by] 
long  way,  and  got  to  the  world's  end,  and  jumped  off  into  the  : 
80  did  the  moon  and  the  rest,  but  they  never  caught  her ;  and  tlj 
go  on  chasing  and  chasing  round  and  round  for  ever ;  and  when 
turns  his  sooty  face  to  the  earth  he  is  so  dark  that  you  don'lj 
anything  of  it. 

Were -wolves — you  must  have  read  aE  about  them.  The  " 
and  Komans,  ay,  and  their  masters  in  myth-making,  believed  in  J 
The  very  sun-god  became  a  wolf,  Lycaon ;  much  as  amongJ 
Algonquins  he  was  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  a  great  whit 
Skin-cli angers  (i*ersipeUes)  the  Romans  called  these  were-wolvej 
ing  that  while  they  kept  their  human  form  the  hair  grew  inwa 
that  when  they  wished  to  become  wolves  they  just  turned  the  j 
inside  out.    Of  course  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  exorcists 
such  chartered  torturers  flourished,  folks  now  and  then  gd 
flayed  to  find  out  the  ingrowing  hair;   M,  Taine  tells  of  sua 
at  Padua  in  1541.     And  just  as  witch-hunting  made  somel 
wretches  believe  themselves  really  devil-ridden,  so  were-woj 
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made  a  few  monsters  torn  their  diseased  appetites  to  human  flesh,  in 
the  belief  that  they  really  were  wolf-possessed.  The  history  of  Jean 
Grenier,  for  instance,  is  almost  too  horrible  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
this  half-witted  wretch  did  firmly  believe  himself  to  be  a  wolf.  Well, 
yoa  have  the  same  tale  among  the  bushmen.     A  Hottentot  was 
once  £Euing  across  the  Karroo  along  with  a  woman  and  her  child, 
when  a  long  way  oflf  they  saw  a  herd  of  wild  horses.     *  0,  I*m  so 
hungry !     If  I  could  but  turn  myself  into  a  lion,  I'd  soon  get  us  all 
a  meal/  said  the  man.   The  woman  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  and 
began  to  peel  off  her  skin  as  if  it  had  been  a  tight-fitting  suit ;  and 
there  she  was,  a  lioness  bounding  over  the  plain.  She  soon  brought 
down  a  horse  and  lapped  its  blood ;  but  the  man  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, and  climbed  up  a  tree,  and  would  not  come  down  till  she  had 
pat  on  her  human  skin  and  got  back  to  her  former  shape.     Then 
they  all  three  had  a  hearty  dinner  off  wild  horse,  and  went  on  their 
imy  rejoicing.     So  in  North  America,  it  needs  no  very  'great  medi- 
cine' to  turn  into  wolf  or  bear;  while  among  the  Malay  islands,  says 
Mr.  Wallace,  some  men  are  supposed  to  change  at  will  into  croco- 
files  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  those  they  have  a  grudge  against. 
Well,  thus  you  see  that  not  among  the  different  members  of  the 
great  Aryan  family  only  are  the  germs  of  many  of  our  best -known 
lUnies  discoverable.    They  seem  to  belong  to  humanity.    A  lively 
American,   Professor  Fiske  of  Harvard  University,  noticing  how 
the  'William  Tell  legend*  (for  it  is  a  legend),  and  that  of  which  the 
Welsh  form  celebrates  the  death  of  Gelert*s  faithful  hound,  and  a  good 
Bumy  others  besides,  are  found  everywhere,  says  :  *  We  must  admit, 
4en,  that  these  fireside  tales  have  been  handed  down  from  parent 
to  child  for  more  than  a  hundred  generations ;  that  the  primitive 
Aryan  cottager,  as  he  took  his  evening  meal  of  yava  and  sipped  his 
fcnnented  mead,  listened  with  his  children  to  the  stories  of  Boots, 
»nd  Cinderella  and  the  Master  Thief,  in  the  days  when  the  squat 
I^plander  was  still  master  of  Europe,  and  the  dark-skinned  Sudra 
^  as  yet  unmolested  in  the  Punjab.*      True  ;  but  may  we  not  go 
trther,  and  say  that,  finding  these  tales,  or  their  counterparts,  among 
Zulus  and  Mongols  and  Malays  and  Red  Indians,  we  must  either 
pronounce  them  to  be  *  innate  ideas,'  or  else  hold  that  men  had  in- 
dented them  in  the  old,  old  time  when  the  differences  between  Aryans 
*ud non- Aryans  had  not  yet  grown  up?     Sir  H.  Eawlinson  seems 
^  prove,  fi-om  the  earliest  Assyrian  remains,  that,  *  in  the  begin- 
^,'  Hamite  and  Shemite  and  Japhetian  were  all  one — that  even 
^hat  afterwards  became  of  the  Aryan  tongues  were  then  *  airglutina- 
tive,*  like  the  Red-Indian  of  to-day.    Some  one,  too,  has  just '  proved* 
tkat  the  old  Peruvian  was  a  kindred  speech  to  the  Sanskrit !     No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  same  stories  are  current  all  the  world  over. 

I  shall  end  with  one  more  story,  the  connection  of  whi:h  with 
its  Indo-European  counterpart  I  shall  leave  you  to  discover.  Uthla- 
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kanyana  i«  the  Zala  '  Boots/  wboae  wit  is  always  too  sharp  for  the 
man-eaters — Jolts  who  in  the  Zulu  *  nursery  tales*  (given  so  pleas- 
ingly by  Canon  Callaway)  answer  to  the  Norse  trolls  and  to  our  always 
humbnggable  giants.    Once,  on  a  journey,  Uthlakanyana  fell  in  with 
II  man-eater,   *  Ho,  Mr.  Cannibal,  shall  we  fare  on  together  ?'  '  With 
all  my  heart.*    So  they  snared  a  leopard,  and  killed  and  ate  sonoie  of 
it-    By  and  by  the  cannibal  said :  '  Here  is  a  pleasant  place,  and  the 
cattle  will  come  to  drink,  bo  we  shall  never  want  game.     Let  ns 
stop  here  and  build  us  a  hut.'     Before  the  bouse  was  finished  some 
cows  came  down,  and  they  killed  two  ;  but  the  man-eater's  cod 
lean  and  the  other  was   fat.       Wherefore  thooght  Uthlak 
*  This  cannibal  will  want  to  have  my  fat  cow,  and  will  kill  me.'     So 
he  said  softly,  '  Let  us  now  thatch  our  hut ;  then  we  can  get  our 
meal.    You  see  sky ;  so  we  shall  have  wet/     *  You  are  right,  child 
of  my  sister,'  said  the  man-eater ;   *  you  are  a  man  indeed  in  saying 
that-'      '  Do  yon  then  go  outside ;  I  will  go  \^ithin  and  push  the 
thatching- needle  for  you  in  the  house.*    The  cannibal  went  up  ;  his 
hair  was  very,  very  long  (are  there  not  tribes  of  long-haired  non-negrtB 
cannibals  still  in  the  mountains  of  Western  Africa?).  Uthlakanyanfl 
thatched -in  the  hair,  tying  it  very  tightly,  taking  it  by  separatfl 
locks,  that  it  might  be  fastened  firmly  to  the  house.  Then  the  roga« 
went  out;  and  began  to  eat  the  fat  cow  which  had  been  roastingJ 
The  man-eater  cried,  'What  are  you  doing,  child  of  my  sister?  Leil 
us  just  finish  the  house,  and  then  we  can  eat  together/     •  ConM 
down,  then,'  said  the  other;  'my  thatching  is  finished/     But  thfll 
man-eater  tried  in  vain  to  come  down.      *  Child  of  my  sister,*  tflM 
cried,  *  how  have  you  managed  your  thatching?*     *  See  you  to  tbat,*fl 
was  the  reply.     *  I  have  thatched  well,  and  I  will  not  have  mjM 
dispute.     I  am  about  to  eat  in  peace,  I  alone,  of  my  fat  cow.'    S<»l 
the  cannibal  raved  and  stormed,  and  called  for  justice ;  but  tba^l 
Zidu  hero  calmly  went  on  eating.     And  by  and  by  there  came  wsM 
and  hail  and  lightning,  and  Uthlakanyana  took  all  the  meat  into  thtH 
house,  and  lit  a  fixe,  and  the  hailstonos  struck  the  man-eater  tbs^l 
he  died.     So  when  the  storm  cleared,  Uthlakanyana  went  out,  ^1 
said,  *  Uncle,  just  come  down,  the  sky  is  clear,   and  there  is  o^m 
more  Hghtniug.     Why  are  you  silent?'     But  there  was  none  tol 
answer;  so  he  ate  his  cows  alone  till  he  had  finished  them.     Axulfl 
then  ho  w^ent  his  way.  ■ 

Now,  if  that  does  not  remind  yon  of  some  of  your  own  fairy  talfl^i  ■ 
why,  you  must  wait  till  I  make  another  selection  from  Dr.  Blfl«k  ■ 
(Hottentot  Fables),  and  Canon  Callaway  {I  believe  the  Scotch  Epi^  ■ 
copal  Church  has  jnst  made  him  their  first  missionary  bishop),  an^B 
others,  to  try  to  convince  you  of  the  substantial  identity  under  sur&o®  ■ 
unlikeuess  of  the  one  touch  of  Nature  making  the  whole  world  kin*  ■ 

H.  8.  FAGAK^  V.l.        ■ 


AUNT  LOBARS  LONG  AGO 


I  WAS  Tisitiiig  Ireland  and  my  great-aunt  for  the  first  time.  Hei 
loYely  home,  Glenbawn,  nestled  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  Wicklow 
moantains,  Sngarloaf.  It  was  the  winter  of  1867  8,  and  all  our 
neighbonrs  of  note  had  moved  into  Dublin,  driven  from  the  lonely 
hiUs  by  the  terrors  of  the  Fenian  movement,  which  was  the  one 
engrossing  topic  in  every  month  and  with  every  class. 

I  had  come  over  to  Christmas  with  aantie,  as  my  father  had 

been  obliged  to  leave  unexpectedly  for  the  West  Indies — a  hurried 

journey,  on  which  it  was  inexpedient  for  me  to  accompany  him ;  so 

oar  London  home  was  shut  up  and  I  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 

Ids  Irish  aunt,  of  whom  I  had  often  heard,  but  whom  I  had  never 

teen.     She  had  welcomed  me  lovingly ;  we  had  held  a  consultation 

CQ  my  first  arrival  at  Glenbawn,  and  had  decided  on  biding  at  home 

in  aonti'e'B  own  cosy  nest  amid  her  home  duties,  rather  than  spend 

ta  idle  winter  in  unhomelike  lodgings  in  town ;  so  I  settled  down 

ts  contentedly  as  might  be  to  wear  away  the  months  which  lay  be- 

tveen  me  and  my  f&ther's  home-coming. 

We  had  pleasant  talks  in  the  long  evenings  when  the  curtains 

Vtte  drawn,  the  turf-fire  heaped  up  with  an  oaken  log  in  its  ruby 

Wt,  its  ruddy  glare  striving  with  the  soft  steady  light  of  the  wax 

cndles  which  burned  in  old  silver  branched  candlesticks  on  every 

We  and  bracket  in  the  pretty  quaint  drawing-room.     Aimt  Lora^s 

*bj  but  stately  figure,  with  its  rich  black  silk  and  delicate  laces, 

fe  soft  silver  hair  rolled  back  and  almost  covered  by  a  cloud  of 

oe  fastened  by  large  diamond  pins  and  floating  far  below  her  waist. 

w  was  simply  lovely,  and  I  used  to  look  up  at  her  from  my  pet 

nge  on  the  soft  white  rug  with  the  passionate  admiration  of  a 

for  the  first  realisation  of  her  ideal  woman.     To  me — insignifi- 

brown  mouse  that  I  was — with  all  her  seventy  years  she  seemed 

«tly  beautiful. 

^ne  night  we  had  talked  a  long  while  of  the  foolish  Fenians — 
sad,  sad  story  of  poor  lovely  Ireland,  with  her  desolate  cabin- 
and  exiled  children ;  then  it  was  she  told  some  bits  of  her 
TO. 

was  bom,*  auntie  said,   *  in  the  terrible  '98,  when  the  rage 

red  which  had  smouldered  for  years  among  the  Irish  pea- 

urst  into  a  flame  which  enveloped  and  scathed  the  whole 

ude.     Centuries  of  misrule  had  laid  the  train ;  measures  of 

Q — necessary,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  severe,  nay,  cruel — 

he  spark.     The  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended,  govern- 
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ment  spies  lurked  on  every  side ;  tlie  horses  of  the  poor  farmers 
were  impressed   for  baggage   transport ;  the   coDcarrence  of  seve 
magistrates  was  suflScient  warrant  to  consign  to  the  Fleet,  altnoe 
without  even  the  form  of  trial,  anj  number  of  persons  found  at 
lawful  assemblies ;  soldiers  were  billeted  without  the  least  pretenc 
or  regard  had  to  right  or  justice »  and  the  conduct  of  the  yeomaor 
was  in  too  many   instances  aggravating  beyond  measure.     I  ba^ 
heard  the  story  of  those  dayg  from  my  mother — your  gi'eat-grand 
mother,  darHog.     My  father  lodged  a  whole  regiment  ofyeomam^ 
here  in  this  old  house,  with  its  oulhinldings.    Looking  back  in  quia 
after-years,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  dream  too  weird  and  dreary 
have  been  more  than   a  dream — the   quiet  homestead  filled  with 
armed  men,  the  kindly  country  sounds  silenced ;  in  their  stead  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  angry  voices  of  men  ready  and  eager  to  meet 
death,  so  that  with  it  they  found  revenge ;  the  lurid  glare  of  the  rebel 
beacons  lighting  up  the  soft  summer-night  landscape ;  the  ceaseless 
tramp  and  tumult  of  a  camp  ;  the  terrible  rumours  which  floated,  it 
seemed,  on  the  very  airs  of  lieaven ;  the  news  brought  in  by  dis- 
guised scouts  of  the  burning,  by  the  rebels,  of  Scullabogue  Barn, 
crowded  with  three  hundred  prisoners,  whom  they  flung  back  itt/am 
the  flames  when  they  did  manage  to  escape  through  door  or  win^ 
dow :  the  capture   of  the  mails  in   diflerent  parts  of  Ireland,  tliM 
burning  of  the  coaches  when  the  Ini^^H  were  secured,  the  murder  oB 
the  pasBengers  and  guards ;  the  wild  excesses  of  Father  Murjdij  iaS 
the  south,  whose  house  and  chapel  the  soldiers  had  burned  down ; 
ho  had  vowed  a  fearful  vengeance,  which  he  began  on  the  dreadful 
twenty-third  of  May,  by  setting  lire  to  the  bouse  of  every  Proteslaii^ 
in  the  httle  town  of  Kilcormick  and  nuirderiiig  the  owners.     MijM 
had  its  catalogue  of  horrors ;  they  were  to  be  surpassed  by  the  iiia*'B 
sacres  which  took  place  duting  June  in  the  rebel  camp  on  ViricgalW 
Hill,  but  the  horror  reached  its  climax  with  the  murders  on  Wex-B 
ford  bridge,     I  will  not  dwell  on  this,  dear,  but  will  tell  yon  tbatM 
lato  one  evening  towards  tbo   end  of  Juno  a  weary  blood-stftiaedB 
wounded  fugitive  crept  in  here  with  the  news.     The  tale  he  tolM 
maddened  the  soldiers ,  even  the  tender  heart  of  my  father  htttd^ 
ened  against  the  torturers  of  some  of  tlie  best  and  noblest  men  ufl 
Ireland,  many  of  them  his  own  loved  friends.     There  was  a  hurrit«B 
call  to  arms,   a  midnight  march,  from  which  there  w^as  to  be  o^H 
home-coming  for  htm  and  for  many  beside.     He  w^as  colonel  of  ib^^ 
regiment,  and  rode  off  with  set  face  and  gleaming  eyes  which  uev^^'H 
softened,  even  as  he  kissed  good-bye  to  ivife  and  child — my  sistc™ 
Meg,  your  grandmother^ — I  w*as   not  horn  then*     Three  dap— ■■ 
long,  hot,  breathless  agony  of  suspense  for  poor  mother— did  uolB 
bring  him  back ;  with  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  came  the  heavy  tianijW 
of  armed  men  ;  her  weary  eyes,  which  had  not  closed  since  she  b*^ 
looked  her  last  on  her  husband,  watched  a  band  of  rebels  march  soM 
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lenly  down  the  liiU  beside  the  bouse,  looking  neither  to  left  nor  right, 
spe&king  no    «^ord,    leaving  a  broad    crushed  track  as  they  went 
through  the  dew-hmig  corn,   the  rosy  dawn-light  glinting  on  their 
^kes  stained  with  dull  crimson^  on  the  wide  black  banner  with  its 
"blood-red  cross  and  motto,   **  Murder  without  Sin."     They  paaaed 
down  the  valley  and  away,  and  still  my  mother  watched.     At  last 
there  came  the  well-known   uniforms  over  the  winding  road,   but 
without  my  father;  he  had  left  them  three  hours  before  to  ride 
across  a  bog,  a  short  cut  to  home — it  was  not  possible  for  the  sol- 
diers to  cross  it  in  a  body.     His  brother  officers  had  tried  to  dis- 
suade him ;   but,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  risk  and  anxious  to  relieve 
my  mother*s  fears,  he  rode  off;  never  to  be  seen  again  in  life  but  by 
his  murderers.     Weary  as  they  were,   a  detachment  was  at  once 
sent  oflf  to  commence  a  search  which  lasted  till  nightfall,  when,  lying 
naked  and  disfignred  in  a  deep  bog-hole,  they  found  a  body.     My 
iDoiher*s  loving  eyes  alone  recognised  in  one  poor  maimed  hand  that 
of  her  husband-     That  night  I  was  bom.* 

*  But,  auntie^  knowing  all  this,  how  can  you  love  these  people, 
live  amongst  them,  help  them,  as  you  do— the  children  of  jour  fa- 
ther's murderers  ?* 

*  Lora,  the  wrongs  of  centuries  had  maddened  them.  My  mother 
I  BTeJ  six  lonely  years  after  that  summer  morning  when  her  heart 
Wis  broken.     In  life  and  death  she  taught  us  the  lesson  of  forgive- 

38,  No,  the  terrible  excesses  of  '1)8  are  more  easily  condoned 
i\m  the  horrible  cold-blooded  murders  of  later  years— cowardly, 
emel  !^the  shooting  of  the  defenceless  from  a  hedge-shelter. 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  another  story  ?  Yon  have  heard  of  your  aunt 
I  Jbbel;  from  the  time  of  your  grandmother's  death  she  had  been  my 
\  Asa  and  darUng  :  your  father  was  in  Demerara,  and  we  were  alone  in 

ftft  world  but  for  each  other,  and  we  were  very  happy  together. 
'  81>6  married  at  eighteen ;  her  husband  was  an  Englislnnan,  a  younger 
WB,  not  rich  ;  he  had  been  in  the  army  for  a  few  years,  but  sold 
<>Qton  his  marriage  and  bought  a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 
My  wedding-gift  to  them  was  their  new  home,  it  w^as  a  mere  farm- 
Wue  when  Will  bought  it ;  but  during  their  wedding-tour,  which 
\mM  for  six  months^  and  which  thev  finished  by  a  round  of  visits 
'•aiotigst  his  people  in  England,  I  had  the  whole  house  remodelled 
*!ul  enlarged,  made  into  a  fitting  home  for  my  pet.  How  I  enjoyed 
fiirai&hing  it,  remembering  all  her  pretty  whims  and  fancies  ! 

'  It  was  a  bright  home-coming.     With  what  pretty  glee  Mabel 

^n  Crom  room  to  room,  delighted  with  everything  I  had  done  for 

Wl    Then  the  pretty  shy  grace  with  which  she  took  her  place  as 

Hii^tress*     One  little  happy  week  passed,  to  which  I  shall  always 

J  look  back  as  the  last  of  real  happiness  in  my  life.    You  Itnow,  dear, 

^  1  am  happy  now  and  content,  as  an  old  woman  should  be  whose  life 

ht  warmed  by  the  loving-kindness  of  every  one  around  her,  who  has 
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been  given  the  abiding  joy,  which  never  grows  insipid,  of  being  able 
to  brighten  other  lives  with  some  of  the  brightness  given  to  her 
own.  And  then  there  is  the  best  and  dearest  joy  of  all — the  know- 
ledge that  the  loves  of  long  ago  are  kept  safely  in  Ood*8  own  care ; 
to  be  mine  again  one  day — very  soon  now — when  I  too  reach  the 
world  where  the  incompleteness  of  this  will  be  rounded  and  per- 
fected. H 
'  But  this  httle  week  was  happy  and  warm  with  joy  of  anothe^* 
kind  which  I  have  missed  ever  since.  It  was  Christmas-eve ;  all 
day  my  darling  had  been  busy  with  decorations  and  preparations 
for  the  next  day,  when  all  the  tenants  on  their  new  estate  were  ta^ 
be  entertained  in  the  servants' -hall, 

*  Well,  dear,  I  remember  coming  down  that  afternoon »     I  ha 
been  busy  writing  in  my  own  room  ;   I  found  the  whole  house 
bower  of  greenery,  the  last  touch  given^  and  May  and  her  husband 
resting  before  the  fire  in  the  hall,  whose  cedar  wainscot  sent  out 
ruddy  gleams  and  spicy  fragrance  in  acknowledgment  of  the  light 
and  warmth*     She  smiled  up  at  me  from  a  nest  of  skins,  among 
which  she  was  cosily  lounging,  resting  her  bright  head  against  Will's^ 
knee,  and  held  up  ttvo  pretty  dusty  hands  to  be  exclaimed  at. 

*'  We  were  talldng  of  last  Christmas/'   she  said,  when  I  ha 
taken  the  chair  Will  drew  forward  for  me.   *'  How  long  ago  it  seetnfl 
and  how  strange  that  then  we    did  not  know  each  other  !    Will 
scorching  in  India,  you  and  I  Christmasing  at  Glenbawn,  auntie 
0,  I  wish  I  could  give  you  those  eighteen  years.  Will !     It  is 
dreary  to  think  you  were  not  in  them,'* 

**  You  will  give  me  the  next  eighteen,  and  many  a  year  beside; 
that  will  content  me,  little  wife,    I  am  sure  you  were  a  misehieveii 
monkey,  and  I  am  thankfnl  I  did  not  discover  you  unto  amit 
had  tamed  yon." 

*'  You  wicked  unBentimental  boy  !" 

*  And  the  dusty  hands  were  twisted  in  a  thick  brown  beard  whici 
was  temptingly  near ;  and  so  they  langhed  and  chatted,  children  i 
they  were»  q«ite  unchecked  by  my  presence,  until  a  servant  eam^l 
in  with  a  message  for  me.    It  was  news  of  the  sudden  illness  of  on 
of  the  sen^ants  here.     My  first  impulse  was  to  come  home  withontl 
delay  ;  but  they  would  not  hear  of  my  doing  so.    It  was  settled  th^if 
Will  should  drive  over,  calling  for  the  doctor  as  he  passed  throngb 
the  tillage,  and  if  he  did  not  bring  a  good  report,  he  promised  to  j 
take  me  back  immediately  on  his  return,  if  I  would  consent  to  waiij 
patiently  so  long.     I  consented— would  that  I  had  not !   All  migbt  j 
have  been — bnt  no  ;  there  are  no  might-have-beens  with  God/ 

Aunt  Lora  covered  her  face  for  a  minute,  then  she  went  otl 
more  steadily, 

*  I  remember  all — eveiy  word  and  incident  of  that  evening-    We  1 
watched  Will  drive  away  into  the  gray  twilight,  and  then  came  biickl 
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to  the  fireside  until  the  dressing-bell  rang,  while  mj  pet  used  every 
loving  wile  to  keep  me  horn  dwelliDg  too  anxiouBly  od  McCarthy's 
ess.    We  grew  anxious,  as  the  evening  went  on,  for  my  servant; 
ill'B  prolonged  absence  made  me  fear  she  was  seriously  ill.    Now 
id  then  the  young  wife  shivered  a  little  as  the  fierce  blasts  which 
now  at  intervals  swept  up  the  valley,  with  one  sudden  gust  rushed 
by  to  die  away  among  the  higher  hills*     It  was  the  snow-wind,  we 
knew  it  well,  and  longed  that  our  traveller  were  safely  home,    Ma- 
bel had  ordered  dinner  in  her  morning- room,  from  which  there  was 
a  view  of  the  road  along  which  he  would  return  ;  she  thought,  too, 
it  would  be  easier  to  warm  and  brighten  it  than  the  large  dining- 
room.    We  stood  for  a  long  while  at  the  iivdndow  watching  the  heavy 
woolly  clouds  rolling  and  massing  themselves  in  the  hvid  sky  :  there 
had  been  a  light  fall  of  snow  in  the  morning,  enough  to  whiten  the 
trees  and  grass,  but  we  could  distinguish  the  dark  Une  of  the  road  as 
wound  round  into  the  valley.    Again  and  again  the  wind  swept  up 
ith  its  vnLd  angry  moan,  bending  the  trees  in  its  course  and  hid- 
them  in  thick  clouds  of  snow-powder  swept  from  their  tossing 
Lches  :  then  again  the  din  would  hush  and  a  great  stillness  fall 
on  the  outside  world.     We  watched  till  I  saw  my  child  was  grow- 
itkg  pale,  and  I  drew  her  into  the  warm  room,  bright  with  hre  and 
etndle*hght,  the  pretty  rose-coloured  room,  where  the  shining  silver 
md  ciyatal  of  the  dinner-table  looked  brighter  still  in  contrast  to 
liie  outer  gloom.     I  pretended  to  be  hungry,  that  she  might  b© 
to  give  up  the  watch  for  a  while.     We  sat  down  to  dinner, 
leaving  the  warmest  seat  for  Will,  and  each  tried  to  eat  for  the  sake 
rf  the  other ;  but  at  every  gust  the  sweet  little  face  opposite  me 
whiter,  and  a  dark  line  began  to  show  beneath  the  soft  eyes ; 
yet  the  worst  we  feared  for  Will  was  a  straggle  with  the  storm, 

w©  sat  at  home  wrapped  from  cold  and  all  discomfort. 
*  The  evening  wore  on  ;  dinner  was  removed  ;  the  supper- table 
^d,  covered  with  every  dainty  the  little  wile  could  suggest.  She 
ited  up  a  fur -lined  dressing-gown,  which  he  had  used  when 
ioned  in  Canada,  and  hung  it  before  the  fire ;  then  she  went 
to  her  post  beside  the  window,  having  warmed  the  hearth  and 
the  table,  aU  for  Will — poor  Will,  who  should  never  more 
food  or  warmth  in  this  world. 
'Lights  were  placed  in  every  window  to  guide  him  through  the 
;  which  was  now  falling  bliodingly,  darkening  sight  and  hushing 
Servants  were  sent  out  with  spades  and  lanterns ;  but  unhap- 
I^Q;  the  butler  was  old  and  feeble,  and  the  only  other  man  at  our 
^iisposal  was  WUFs  soldier- servant,  an  EngHshman,  quite  ignorant 
*tf  the  neighbourhood*  They  returned  without  having  been  able  to 
8'et  iarther  than  where  the  road  divided  at  the  head  of  the  vaOey. 

*Aa  the  small  hours  crept  by,  the  cold  grew  intense  outside  the 
circle  wanned  by  the  fire.     I  tried  to  wrap  Mabel  in  a  mantle^  bat 
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she  pot  away  my  hand  impatiently,  and  shook  herself  fre^  from  the^ 
soft  folds. 

**I  will  not  be  warm.     Will  is  cold." 

'And  she  turned  to  the  window  once  more  with  a  slight  shndderj 
while  her  weary  eyes  gazed  on  into  the  whirling  blinding  snow-fall. 

*  At  two  o'clock  I  again  tried  to  ind^ice  her  to  lie  down,  tellir 
her  what  I  tried  to  believe  myself,  that  her  husband  had  staT€ 
weatherhouod  at  Glenbawn  j  that  Brown  Colleen,  the  mare  he  had 
taken,  could  iind  her  way  home  to  her  stahlea  on  the  darkest  night; 
that — in  short,  I  used  every  means — coaxing,  remonstrance,  com- 
mamL  all  in  vain  ;  words  she  did  not  seem  to  hear.  When  I  trie 
to  draw  her  away  she  pushed  me  gently  from  her,  and  the  whit 
lips  moved,  though  no  sound  came  from  them. 

*  At  three  o'clock  the  wind  lidled,  the  snow- whirl  ceased.  I  wa 
holding  her  burning  hand  in  mine,  longing  intensely  for  morning 
taming  ivith  a  sick  shudder  from  the  pictures  which  would,  pa 
before  my  aching  brain  of  Will  sleeping  hia  last  sleep  beneath  th 
drift,  when  suddenly  she  snatched  away  her  hand  and  started  up. 

**  He  is  coming  !    I  hoar  him  1**    She  flew  into  the  hall,  when 
an  immense  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth.     "  Throw  on  the  piM 
log!"  she  cried  impatiently  to  the  servants  who  were  standing  aborfJ 
"  Don't  I  tell  you  he  is  coming — he  is  here  !'* 

'I  signed  to  them  to  obey  her,  and  the  great  pine  trunk  whic 
had  been  carted  home  so  merrily  only  a  week  ago,  which  she  aaj 
Will  had  garlanded  a  few  hours  since,  was  flung  on.  I  asked  softlj 
whether  they  heard  anything;  hut  the  men  shook  their  heads,  aoj 
indeed  the  depth  of  the  snow  must  have  hushed  any  sound.  Tho 
said  if  their  master  had  waited  in  shelter  at  the  mountain  foot  1 
the  storm  subsided,  the  horse  might  make  his  way  beneath  th 
shadow  of  the  rocks  which  overhung  the  road,  and  which  must  hat 
kept  a  comparatively  clear  track. 

*  Mabel  had  gone  hack  to  her  window.    Now  she  niahed  in,  h€ 
faee  quivering  and  flashing  with  excitement, 

**  Auntie,  he  is  here  I     I  see  him  1" 

*  She  began  tugging  furiously  at  the  fastenings  of  the  great  do 
Stronger  hands  came  to  her  aid,  in  an  instant  it  was  flung  ope« 
and  before  any  one  could  interfere  she  had  rushed  out ;  we  saw  th 
white  flying  figure  flit  over  the  snow  like  a  ^Taith — snow-ilrift  i 
deep  and  light  that  it  seemed  a  bird  must  have  sunk  into  it ; 
saw  the  dogcart  creeping  slowly  under  the  cliff"  at  a  foot-pace,  Will 
upright  soldierly  figure  showing  dark  and  clear  against   the  Ut 
backgrotmd;  we  saw  her  reach  him  and  spring  up  to  him;  thil 
there  was  a  silence.     I  do  not  know  why  we  all  looked  on  as  atj 
scene  in  which  we  had  no  part,  until  a  cry,  low,  anguished,  exe 
ing  hitter,  laden  vnih  terror  and  heartbreak^  cut  through  the  de^ 

Jieavy  stillness,     I  felt  hands  holding  mo  back ;   I  saw  dark 
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stniggliiig  across  the  white  lawn ;  then  something  was  earned  in 
and  laid  on  the  soft  furs  before  the  blaze— some tfei??^,  not  Will, 
never  Will  any  more.  The  kind  strong  tiaads  gave  back  no  aoswer- 
ing  pressure  to  the  cold  cksping  fingers  which  clung  to  them,  the 
loTing  eyes  had  lost  their  light ;  ho  lay  beside  her  as  he  had  lain 
not  twelve  hours  ago,  on  the  same  spot,  in  his  own  hearth-glow ; 
but  it  was  Will  no  longer.     He  was  dead, 

*  Something  crueller  and  fiercer  than  the  storm  had  been  abroad 
that  bitter  night.  He  had  been  tempted  from  home  to  hia  death  ; 
the  murderer  had  reckoned  on  his  loving  heart  answering  to  the  call 
of  sorrow  and  sickness;  the  false  message  as  to  McCarthy's  illness 
had  been  but  a  lure  to  draw  the  victim  to  the  toils.  He  had  set 
out  on  his  return  journey,  dropped  the  doctor  at  his  own  door  with 
a  merry  good-night,  and  driven  away  to  his  death ;  his  murderer 
only  knew  the  rest. 

'His  wife's  white  dress  was  covered  with  crimson  stains  when 
wc  raised  her  from  her  husband's  body.  She  did  not  faint  or  cry ; 
she  even  smiled,  a  faint  weary  smile, 

**  Will  is  so  cold,''  she  said. 

*  When  we  brought  her  wine,  she  put  it  to  his  dead  lipa. 

**  Will  first— poor  Will  !'*  and  even  while  she  spoke  her  head 
tell  again  on  his  breast. 

*  All  that  night  she  clung  to  him  with  a  clasp  which  we  could  not 
kose  without  using  force,  which  I  could  not  endure  to  do.  We 
tent  for  the  doctor ;  he  made  his  toOsome  way  through  the  snow 
only  to  tell  ns  what  we  knew  too  well  already* 

'Will  was  dead,  and  all  night  long  his  wife  lay  motionless  upon 
lis  breast ;  great  fires  burned,  tables  stood  covered  for  the  master, 
rto  was  never  to  feel  cold  or  hunger  more*  When  the  chill  late 
^ter  morning  broke,  Mabel  too  had  entered  into  the  great  eternal 
stinshme  of  God/ 
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The  next  day  aunt  Lora  took  me  to  the  grave  where  wife  and 
iiisband  slept  together.  The  moss,  *  God's  blessing  on  the  grave/ 
fcad  crept  softly,  greenly  above  them;  the  scarlet  letters  at  the  base 
cf  the  white  cross,  which  told  the  story  of  William  Forsythe  Long  and 
Mabel  his  wife,  gleamed  redly  through  the  hoUy  wreath  which  hung 
there,  a  message  of  love  and  remembrance  from  the  living  to  the  dead. 

No  trace  of  the  murderer  was  ever  discovered  ;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  those  all -but- motiveless  crimes  which  have  desolated  so 
loimy  Irish  homes  during  the  last  forty  years,  Mr.  Long  was  an 
Enghshman  ;  he  had  begun  his  reign  well — was  full  of  schemes  to 
benefit  his  tenantry.  His  crime  was  having  taken  the  place  of  an 
Irish  family,  who  had  emigrated  when  a  long  career  of  extravagance 
Mi  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  at  home  any  longer. 

This  was  one  of  the  stories  aunt  Lora  told  me  of  her  'long  ago,' 
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When  a  power  or  faculty  is  abused  raaiiy  find  their  remedies,  not  m 
the  limitation,  but  in  tbe  abolition,  of  the  power  or  fiiculty  in  questioii 
— if,  indeed,  that  be  possible. 

The  ridicule  heaped  upon  doctors  by  Moliere  is  weU  known. 
A  candidate  for  a  meilical  diploma  is  examined,  and,  after  giving  to 
various  questions  on  the  treatment  of  diiferent  cases  the  same  unifonn 
answer— 

*Cljr8terium  d*m»pc^ 

Enauita  purgsns* — 

receives  his  degree  by  acclamation. 

In  speaking  of  Moliere*s  doctor  (ilauvilain) ,  Loiiia  XIV*  said  one 
day  to  tbe  great  comedian  :  *  You  have  a  doctor ;  what  does  he  do 
for  you?'  *  Sire,*  replied  Moliere,  'be  prescribes  remedies  for  me, 
I  don't  take  tbem,  and  I  get  well.*  Wlien  any  section  of  the  public 
is  converted  to  Moliere*s  notions  of  medicine  in  esse,  they  become 
sceptical  abotit  tbe  science  in  posue,  and  refujse  any  doctor's  aid  nnder 
any  circumstances.  Others,  getting  tired  of  the  continual  supplies 
of  medicine,  go  in  for  homojopathy  and  inftu'desimal  doges.  The 
converts  in  this  case  are  chiefly  women ;  but  then  do  not  women  govern 
the  world?  The  wife  of  the  Dean  of  Marshton  prescribes  hellmlonna 
for  her  husband's  erysipelas,  and  phtmhum  for  the  painter's  coh'c. 

In  the  same  town  vaccination  has  once  or  twice  been  nnskiifuliy 
or  unsuccessfully  performed,  and  then  all  ai'o  converted  to  anti-vacci- 
nation,    I  know  country  districts  where  conscientious  and  able  mevk. 
find  tbe  greatest  difficulty  in  performing  tbeir  medical  duties  amoug&t 
tbe  poor,  who  place  tbeir  faitb  in  herbiilists,  homoeopaths,  bone-set 
ters,  anti^vaccinators,  and  an ti- sanitarians,  and  have  been  converts? 
chiefly  by  the  clergy,  who  are  frequently  the  greatest  enemies 
medical  science. 

If  we  turn  to  law,  we  find  that  gome  people  believe  in  the  stai 
ment  of  Ltandre,  who  says  (in  Eacine*s  play  of  Les  PlaideufB 
'  Toilu  votre  portier  et  votre  secretaire  ;  vous  en  ferez,  je  crois,  d*e 
cellents  avocats  :  ils  sent  fort  ignorants  ;*  and  become  their  own  a^ 
vocates,  invariably  justifying  the  force  of  tbe  old  proverb,  thataiJi| 
under  such  circimi stances  has  a  fool  for  his  client. 

The  people,  however,  do  not  stand  alone  in  extreme  reactii 
Did  not  Plato  banish  poetry  and  the  drama  from  his  ideal  repti 
because  poets  and  dramatists  were  not  always  orthodox  in  their 
timents  ?     Wordsworth  also  says  ; 

*  P0et«.  Tain  trjen  In  their  mood, 
Travel  with  the  Tnuftitude/ 
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Plaio's  philosophical  jewels  owe  much  of  their  beauty  and  their 
Bcy  to  their  extremely  poetical  and  dramatical  setting.  Plato* s 
COsAnci  in  this  matter  resembles  Mr,  Lowe's,  The  latter  owes 
mueh  of  his  force  and  powder  in  speaking  to  his  classical  training ; 
still  he  has  declared  himself  the  foremost  champion  against  auch 
training. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  have  to  write  an  '  Apologie 
for  Poetrie  ;*  yet  Sir  Philip  Sydney  says  : 

'  I  have  jiiBt  cause  to  make  a  pittiful  defence  of  poore  poetrie, 
whiehi  from  almost  the  highest  estimation  of  learning,  is  fttllen  to  be 
the  laughing-stocke  of  children/     Then  he  forcibly  adds,  *  Truly  to 
sU  them  that  professing  learning  inveigh  against  poetrie,  may  justly 
be  objected  that  they  goo  very  neer  to  ungratefulness,  to  seek  to  de- 
face that,  which,  in  the  noblest  languages  and  nations  that  are  knowne, 
hath  been  the  first  light-giver  to  ignorance,  and  first  nurse,  whose 
milk  by  little  and  little  enabled  them  to  feed  afterwards  of  tougher 
knowledges ;   and  will  they  now  play  the  hedgehog,  that,  being  re- 
feiTod  into  the  den,  doth  drawe  out  the  host  ?  or  rather  the  vipers 
'xi  with  their  birth  kill  their  parents  ?'     Against  many  root  and 
reformers,  the  accusation  of  ingratitude  may  be  fairly  brought. 
We  need  scarcely  work  out  this  thought  as  applied  to  Politics, 
for  in  these  days  is  not  every  one  a  pohtician  ?     If  philosophy  has 
Wn  brought  from  heaven  to  earth,  political  science  may  be  said  to 
life  descended  to  the  kitchen  and  the  taproom. 

In  these  latter  days  we  are  even  told  that  Christianity  must  soon 
^  aboUshed,  and  retreat  before  the  superior  sciences  of  sociology  and 
Wogy.  As  the  child,  we  are  told,  submits  to  the  pang  of  separa- 
^  from  its  parents,  even  so  must  the  infancy  of  the  world  submit 
^  pve  up  its  divine  origin,  part  with  its  picture  and  story  hooks,  and, 
bouncing  the  milk  for  babes,  feed  on  the  strong  meat  to  be  pro- 
'iJed  for  men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  reformers  reverse 
Wordsworth's  lines — 

*  Not  in  entire  forge tfultteea, 

A)k1  Qot  in  uUer  nakedadflS, 
Bat  tr&illDg  cloudji  of  gloTj  do  we  oorne 

From  Goflj  who  la  our  !aome : 
Hen  Ten  lies  about  ub  in  our  lafancy/ 

^^i  tell  us  that,  having  progressed  from  a  brutish  and  harbarou:^ 
*^fe,  we  have  our  golden  age  to  come. 

Christianity  must  go :  yet  Mr.  Lecky  (by  no  means  a  partisan 
^^he  Christian  religion)  says  in  his  IlUtory  of  European  Morals: 

*li  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  types,  that  while  they  have 
'Oscillated  the  imagination^  they  have  also  purified  the  heart,  ,  ,  , 
Mora  than  any  spokeo  eloquence,  mure  than  any  dogmatic  teaching, 
^^  transform  and  subdue  his  character,  till  he  loams  to  realise  tha 
atoetity  of  weakness  and  suffering,  the  supreme  majesty  of  compas* 
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sion  and  gentleness.  The  high  conception  that  has  been  formed  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  life,  tho  protection  of  infancy,  the  elevatioB 
and  final  emancipation  of  the  slave  classes,  the  suppression  of  bar^ 
harous  games,  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  multifarions  organisation 
charity,  and  the  education  of  the  imagination  by  the  Christian  type 
constitute  together  a  movement  of  philanthropy  which  has  neve 
been  paralleled  or  approached  in  the  Pagan  world/ 

If  after  this  we  are  to  make  a  new  God  and  a  new  religion, 
not  at  all  events  let  us  adopt  the  new  God  and  the  new  religion 
Anguste  Comte,  with  reference  to  whom  (I  think)  it  has  been  wittily" 
said,  '  There  is  no  God,  and  Comte  is  his  prophet,* 

If  we  take  metaphysics,  we  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Deity  is  pure  being  (whatever  that  may  mean) ;  on  the  other,  thai 
pare  being  is  pure  nothing. 

Some  moralists  tell  us  that  our  motive  to  action  is  self-interest, 
others  sympathy.  While  one  section  of  psychologists  declares  that 
all  our  notions  depend  on  experience,  another  as  emphatically  asserts 
that  we  have  some  notions  not  only  transcending,  hut  antecedent  to 
and  independent  of  aU  experience. 

In  some  of  these  matters  the  celebrated  eclecticism  of  M.  Victor 
Cousin  was  severely  criticised  by  Sir  Wilham  Hamilton,  who  seems 
to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  eclecticism  is  no  philosophy  at  all. 
This  statement  may  be  true,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  an  exclusively 
one-sided  system  will  leave  many  problems  partially  or  completely 
unsolved.  '  Why  phOosophise  at  all  T  some  one  will  say.  Because 
we  cannot  help  it.  We  are  in  a  circle.  We  cannot  prove  the  ab- 
surdity of  philosophy  without  philosophising :  then  we  stultify  our- 
selves and  the  validity  of  our  reasoning.  Philosophy  cannot  be  alto- 
gether useless,  if  it  succeed  in  showing  us  that  our  highest  Imowledge 
is  a  learned  ignorance. 

If  we  turn  to  topics  of  interest  at  the  present  moment,  we  find 
extreme  reactions  in  the  discussions  raised  with  reierence  to . 
teaching,  the  government,  and  the  discipline  of  our  Bchools. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  old  grammar  and  elementary  schd 
were  tolerably  fixed  and  uniform.     Kow  they  are  bo  unsettled  and  J 
so  multiform  as  to  run  counter  to  the  sound  maxim  Non  viulta  sed] 
muUnm  legendam. 

The  mode  of  teaching  is  altered.  The  old  custom  of  perpetual 
drill  and  constant  repetition  is  to  be  superseded  by  easy  and  pleasant 
methods,  which,  however,  frequently  cut  or  conceal  the  real  diilitjul- 
ties  of  the  subject.  Parents  soon  will  believe  that  their  children 
can  run  before  they  can  walk,  or  that  a  chUd  may  learn  to  walk 
without  mechanical  aid,  and  without  any  failures  in  its  first  attempts. 
Sir  John  Coleridge  expressed  a  general  truth  when  be  said  that  the 
mechanical  faculty  of  memory  is  far  less  exercised  than  formerly. 

Crude  facts  are,  of  com^e,  useless  per  se ;  but  reasoning  must  be 
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h^ed  on  factfi,  or  else  dwindle  down  to  supai 
— not  very  scarce  or  valuable  commodities  in 

The  old  school  discipline  is  fast  vanishing.  Is  corporal  punish- 
ment to  be  prohibited  ?  If  argumeots  from  Nature  are  not  worthless, 
we  see  that  Nature  often  inflicts  extreme  physical  punishment  on 
those  who  (sometimes  unwittingly)  break  her  laws. 

Is  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on  boys  at  school  to  cease,  while 
its  efficacy  on  garotters  and  wife-beaiers  is  not  doubted  9  The  race 
of  boys  and  the  race  of  niggers  are  (as  it  seems)  to  be  the  pet 
animals  of  this  generation. 

The  (question  is  not  new.  Sir  Roger  Ascham  says  he  '  dined 
tipon  the  10  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1563,  in  Sir  William 
Cicell's  chamber,  hir  Highnesse  Principalle  Secretarie.  Not  long 
after  our  sitting  doune  :  * '  I  have  strange  news  brought  me, **  sayth 
M,  Secretarie,  *'  this  morning,  that  tliverse  scholers  of  Eaton  be 
ronne  awaie  from  the  schole  for  fear  of  beating,**  *  Thereupon  a  dis- 
casBion  arose  on  beating.  *  M>  Haddon  said  that  the  best  schoie- 
masier  of  dnr  days  was  the  greatest  beater,  and  named  the  person.' 
Ascham  interposed  with  the  remark  that  *  wise  men  do  thinke 
that  that  came  to  pass  rather  by  the  great  towardness  of  the  scholer 
than  by  the  great  beating  of  the  master,* 

Ascham,  however,  though  he  advocated  *  jentkness  in  teaching^* 

( did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  *  have  everle  rice  sfrerelie  cor- 

iftckd,*     Perhaps  his  distinction  is  a  proper  one,  though  it  is  just 

\h  that  a  boy  may  refer  a  vice  to  his  constitution  and  temper- 

tlBtot  with  as  much  justice  as  he  can  idleness  and  inattention,  which 

miny  do  not  seem  to  consider  as  vices. 

Then  what  about  the  external  government  of  schools  ?  That 
•wms  to  depend  on  a  warden,  a  aecretaryj  a  council,  truatees,  assist- 
wit-masters,  parents,  pupils,  and  the  public.  Any  one  of  these  can 
««at«  a  party  strong  enough  to  turn  a  large  institution  topsy-turvy, 
^  to  undermine  the  autocracy  of  the  head-master. 

Reform  was  certainly  wanted  in  our  large  endowed  schools,  but 
'e  may  be  travelling  too  fast  for  safety.  '  Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy 
^  too  slow/  After  ail,  however,  reactions  are  useful;  and  if  truth 
'^  between  extremes,  no  great  results  can  be  promoted  by  silencing 
^"e  advocates  of  extreme  views.  The  most  extravagant  error  has 
jUtaUy  some  admixture  of  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  is  generally  the 
*^t  kindled  by  the  friction  of  extremes, 

I  suppose  few  men  would  now  maintain  the  old  doctrine  oHnnaie 
"^'^a*.  or  of  inspiratkmy  in  its  entirety ;  and  few  would  deny  that 
%ioiialism  and  Scepticism  (however  much  they  may  have  run  riot) 
^'^^e  served  as  a  wholesome  check  upon  superstition  and  the  hiiuia' 
^^temporU  acti, 

*  We  know  that  what  in  one  age  has  been  called  the  spirit  of  re- 
^  c*^IIions  reason,  has  in  another  been  allowed  by  aU  good  men  to  have 
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been  Bothing  bat  a  sound  judgment  exempt  from  superstition/  Of 
course  there  is  a  ^Tong  as  well  as  a  right  attitude  of  doubt*  '  The 
doubt  of  the  former  is  a  doubt  of  darkness,  which  never  issues  to  the 
light,  but  leads  us  always  farther  from  it :  the  latter  is  a  doubt  which 
is  bom  of  the  light,  and  which  aids  in  a  certain  sort  to  produc©  light 
in  its  turn.' 

In  pohtica  the  party  of  reform  has  been  a  beneficial  reaction 
against  the  party  of  stahiUty,  and  after  the  collision  of  the  two  riTal 
schools  most  people  are  hegioniDg  to  realise  that  *  cold  obstruction's 
apathy'  does  not  necessarily  imply  stabiHty,  and  that  revolution  is 
not  identi^ral  with  reform. 

It  has  hitherto  been  too  fashionable  to  suppose  that  the  cause 
a  phenomenon  in  mental,  moral,  or  political  science  is  simple,  m 
complex  ;  hence  we  have  seen  men  dividing  themselves  into  bosti 
factions,  without  recognising  what  a  world  of  wisdom  is  concealed  in 
the  principle,  *ab  hoste  docerU     Truly  has  it  been  said: 

*  Lc8  bommes  la  p!  up  art  so  tit  tHrang^ment  f  aits : 
Dans  Itt  juste  nuture  od  n©  les  voit  jamais: 
La  raison  a  pour  eax  dea  boroes  trop  petie«i! 
Eo  cboqiie  caract^re  Ha  paai^ent  ses  limU^a, 
Et  la  plus  Boblo  cbasQ,  iU  la  gut4jnt  Aouveot 
Par  la  vouloir  outrer  &t  pousaer  trop  avanC 
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If  there  is  danger  in  disturbing  settled  convictions,  there  is  profit 
also.     We  are  moved  to  examine  the  grounds  of  our  convictions, 
and  our  systems  founded  upon  them ;  and  if  we  happen  to  hold  thi 
truth  merely  as  a  result  of  prejudice,  custom,  or  authority,  then  (iitj 
the  words  of  the  late  J,  S.  Mill)  *  this  is  not  knowing  the  troth/ 

A  passive  hereditary  creed,  in  many  cases,  '  remains,  as  it  were, 
outside  the  mind,  incrusting  it  and  petrifying  it  against  all  other  in 
flnences  addressed  to  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature  ;  manifesting  ii 
power  by  not  suffering  any  fresh  living  conviction  to  get  in,  h 
itself  doing  nothing  for  the  mind  or  heart,  except  standing  sentine 
over  them  to  keep  them  vacant/     A  truth  may  bo  ever  so  well  es- 
tabHshed,  but  even  then  nothing  is  lost  by  hearing  it  argued proan' 
con,  for  (to  quote  the  same  philosopher  once  more)  *  the  fatal  ten 
dency  of  mankind  to  leave  off  thinking  about  a  thing  when  itisna 
longer  donbtfid  is  the  cause  of  half  their  errors/ 

Truth  is  the  daughter  of  TiraCj  and  if  all  our  old  and  cherisbi 
notions  are  to  be  disintegrated,  may  our  reformers  be  justified  in  the: 
boast — 

*  Of  old  thingR  all  aro  ever  old ; 

Of  good  tlitnga  non&  are  good  eooagb  : 
We'll  Bhow  that  we  can  help  to  if  am  a 
A  world  of  better  BtufiE.' 

J.  N.  WILLAN»  M.1 
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A  REVELATION  FEOM  THE  SEA 


*  I  MLiY  write  to  you,  Alice,  mayn't  I T 

Alice  shook  her  head.  'Better  not,'  she  said;  'much  better 
not.*    Still  the  denial  was  faint. 

'  But  I  shall  write,'  said  the  young  man  warmly ;  '  it  is  all  the 
comfort  I  have.  I  don't  ask  you  to  write  to  me,  but  I  will  write 
to  you,  and — ' 

*  He  would  be  angry,'  said  Alice,  shaking  her  head;  '  no,  you 
really  mustn't.' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  sailor,  with  a  warm  sunny  smile ;  '  to  your 
sister  then — all  right.  'J  know  you'll  go  and  ask  her  for  a  letter 
sometimes.     Good-bye,  darling — one  kiss.' 

The  kiss  was  given  hurriedly  and  surreptitiously,  and  the  sailor 

sprang  from  the  landing-stage  into  a  boat  that  was  waiting  abng- 

side,  and  presently  the  oars  were  flashing  in  the  sunshine  as  she 

made  rapidly  for  a  barque  lying  in  the  stream.     Alice  stood  and 

watched  the  receding  boat,  watched  it  till  it  reached  the  ship  and  was 

hauled  up  on  the  davits.   Presently  the  cheery  song  of  the  sailors 

was  heard  over  the  water,  the  clink  of  the  windlass,  as  they  hauled 

Qie  anchor  home.    Then  she  shook  out  her  sails  and  departed.    A 

Aore-boat,  however,  had  put  off  from  the  ship  at  the  very  last 

Q^ment,  and  came  slowly  against  the  tide  towards  the  land.     It 

^^hed  the  landing-stage,  and  a  wizened  elderly  man  landed  and 

^wae  up  the  stairs. 

'Well,  Alice,'  he  said,  'well,  you've  waited  a  long  time  for 
your  Dicky — good  girl,  good  girl !  Now,  my  birdie,  we'll  go  home 
^  our  little  cage.' 

Alice  sighed  and  put  her  hand  in  his  arm,  and  they  went  off,  he 
^tti  a  springy  shambling  gait,  meant  to  be  sprightly  and  juvenile ; 
*«  with  a  slow  lifeless  step  that  yet  kept  pace  with  him. 

Richard  Toft  the  shipowner,  who  had  just  landed,  was  seventy 
y^  old  or  more,  and  he  had  married  Alice  Graham,  who  was 
^y  nineteen.  But  then  Toft  was  the  richest  man  in  the  port  of 
Melfbrd  Regis,  and  everybody  said  she  had  done  well  for  herself, 
•^ere  had  been  some  silly  love-passages  between  her  and  William 
^lack,  the  son  of  Widow  Black  of  Woodbine-cottage,  but  he  was 
^%a  mate  in  one  of  Richard's  ships,  and  could  never  have  made  a 
l^onie  for  her,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misery  of  marrying  a  sailor,  and 
beiog  a  widow,  as  it  were,  for  four  years  out  of  five.  Now  it  wasn't 
^  the  course  of  nature  that  Dicky  Toft  should  live  for  ever ;  and 
tlien,  if  she  played  her  cards  well,  what  a  happy  woman  she  might 
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be !     She  woold  haTe  to  play  her  cards,  mind  you,  for  she  was  a 

poor  girl  when  she  married,  and  Dicky  had  kept  all  his  money  at 
his  own  disposal ;  but  then  what  fool  like  an  old  fool  ?  and  a  pretty 
girl,  like  Alice,  ought  to  be  able  to  wind  him  round  her  little  finger. 

Certainly  Mr,  Toft  was  wonderfuEy  proud  of  his  wife,  and  with 
good  cause,  for  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Melford.  To 
be  sure,  after  her  marriage  she  seemed  to  fade  a  little,  whilst  Dicky 
seemed  to  grow  yonng  and  green  again,  and  responded  to  all  the 
raillery  of  which  he  was  the  sabjecti  as  archly  and  wickedly  as  any- 
grizzled  old  monkey  on  a  perch. 

Nothing  was  too  good  for  Alice  in  Mr.  Toft's  opinion.  Ho 
bought  her  shawls  from  the  Indies,  beantifol  muslins  and  silks 
that  would  stand  on  end ;  he  gave  her  jewels  too,  and  decked  her 
out  with  chains  and  trinkets  and  eairings,  till  she  grew  ashamed 
of  her  splendour. 

By  and  bye,  Willie  Black  came  home  from  a  long  voyage,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  him  and  invite  him  to  his  house  was 
Mr,  Toft  the  shipowner.  He  had  heard  all  about  this  little  love 
affair,  but  he  had  such  confidence  in  his  wife^she  was  such  a  jewel, 
so  devoted  to  him — ^he  was  anxious  that  his  rival  should  see  how 
completely  she  had  forgotten. 

'  You  brought  him  yourself,'  said  Alice  in  her  own  heart,  look- 
ing rather  hardly  at  her  husband,  as  he  toiled  up  the  steep  hill  that 
led  to  their  house,  panting  and  shaking,  but  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  tired.  ^  I  had  schooled  myself  to  bo  content,  and  with 
your  own  hand  you  shattered  all  my  good  resolves/ 

'  Let  us  stay  here  for  a  moment,'  said  Mr.  Toft,  '  and  admirebi^ 
this  pleasant  view.  0,  I*m  not  tired— ^no^  no — not  at  all ;  but  s€^^ 
the  ship  standing  out  to  sea.     She's  a  capital  sailer,  eh  ?  ah,  jes^  ^ 

Her  sails  were  spread  out  far  in  the  distance,  rosy  with  tk.  ^j 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  but  a  chilly  mist  was  creeping  up,  am.<3 
presently  the  glow  vanished  and  the  white  sails  were  blotted  oii^, 
disappearing  in  the  great  vague  world  of  mist  and  sea  and  ahado^^* 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Alice  ?*  said  Mr.  Toft,  turning  sbarplj 
round.  *  Tears  !  Ah,  well,  yes,  yes,  we  know — ^a  httle  hysterica.!, 
eh  ?  Don't  excite  yourself,  dearest.  My  dear  poppets,  we  ^iU  waJi 
homo  very  quietly  and  then  we  wiH  have  tea  in  our  little  nest.' 

She  followed  her  lord  and  master  slowly  up  the  hill  to  their  bon^^ 
on  Look-out-hill :  it  was  a  pleasant  httle  villa  with  a  fine  garden* 

Things  went  on  quietly  enough  at  Look-out-villa  for  anotli^^J 
couple  of  years.  Mrs.  Toft  had  not  been  blessed  by  children,  as  RichaT^ 
had  hoped,  and  the  old  man  was  a  good  deal  crest-fallen  thereat  i 
still  he  lived  in  hope,  and  seemed  fonder  than  ever  of  his  yQm0 
wife.  By  and  bye  the  rumour  went  about  that  he  had  sent  f»^M 
Lawyer  Emlyn  to  make  his  will— he  had  always  been  very  stnbbort^^ 
against  making  wills  ;  and  presently,  when  Mrs.  Emlyn  toiled  up 
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>3k-oiit-hiU  to  visit  Mr^.  Toft — the  Emlyns    liad  never  visited 
Dfora  at  that  house^ — and  some  time  after  invited  her  to  speed  a 
aiet  evening  in  the  High- street,  everybody  shrewdly  surmised  how 
the  will  was  made,  and  judged  that  the  property  disposed  of  was  not 
aconsiderable. 

Meanttoie  the  Peravia,  the  good  ship  that  had  sailed  away  that 

fine  summer's  evening,  had  been  heard  of  more  than  once.      She 

had  not  been  spoken,  however,  later  than  the  last  October,  when 

she  had  left  Kurachee  with  the  north-east  monsoon  for  the  Red  Sea, 

intending  to  come  homo  by  Soez  and  the  Mediterranean.     Any  day 

she  might  retnrn,  any  day  might  witness  William  Black  striding  up 

Look-out-hill ;  any  one  of  the  white-winged  ships  that  dotted  the 

horizon  might  be  the  one  ship  that  heart- sore  Alice  was  secretly 

longing  to  see.    He  had  been  very  good  ;  he  had  not  written  to  her 

aster — she  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so,  and  he  had  obeyed  her ; 

and  yet  if  he  knew  how  she  longed  to  hear  he  was  safe^ — after  all,  it 

was  better  not, 

Mr.  Toft  was  breaking  a  little,  people  said-  He  wa«5  no  longer 
as  active  as  he  had  been  only  a  short  year  since.  He  rarely  camo 
down  into  the  town  now,  and  when  be  did  it  was  pitiable  to  sec 
liim  toiling  back  up  the  hill,  making  Relieve  that  the  ascent  was 
BOt  painful  to  him.  He  had  been  used  to  come  each  morning  to 
the  reading-room  ;  but  now  he  had  given  that  up,  and  had  the 
Timfs  sent  up  to  him  on  the  next  day  after  publication. 

One  snmmer  evening^ — her  husband  had  been  poorly  all  day,  and 
Alic<j  had  been  constantly  occupied  in  attending  to  him,  but  now  ho 
kad  gone  off  to  sleep — she  put  on  her  things  and  went  down  into  the 
^wn  to  make  a  few  purchases,  intending  to  spend  half-an-hour  with 
Ifa.  Emlyn,  to  enjoy  a  gossip  with  that  lively  conversible  lad\\ 

Dotin  the  bill  she  went,  the  cool  sea-breeze  fanning  her  parched 
<ihecks.  The  evening  was  divine,  and  the  sea  was  stretched  before 
ker  iu  long  golden  swathes,  the  murmur  of  it  sounding  gently  in 
**er  ears.  Ships  were  stirring ;  some  outward-bound  were  heaving 
*t  their  anchors,  and  the  well-remembered  sailor's  song  came  softly 
^^  the  waters  ;  some  homeward-bound  were  making  ibr  their 
Micboring'grounds  with  full-beUied  sails.  She  strained  her  eyes, 
^^i  fancied  that  now  this  and  now  that  might  be  the  long-expected 
^cnivia.  But  no,  there  would  be  no  doubt  then  ;  her  heart  would 
WI  her  at  once,  *  That  is  William's  ship  !' 

The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  she  hastened  quickly  down  the 
ML  She  met  simdry  townspeople  she  knew  by  sight,  and  nodded 
^  them  a  good-natured  greeting  ;  they  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
^d  watched  her  dovai  the  hill.  '  How  rude  people  are  getting  T 
filw;  thought.  *  There  was  a  time  when  these  would  all  have  touched 
their  hats  to  the  wife  of  the  shipowner.' 

At  each  shop  she  visited  she  noticed  something  strange  about 
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the  people,    Mr.  Meagre,  tbe  draper,  came  out  of  his  little  box  and 
fitared  at  her,  and  Mrs.  Meagre's  stony  visage  appeared  over  the 
glass  door,  steraly  regarding  her.     It  was  the  same  at  the  other  ^ 
shops,  everybody  looked  queer. 

*  Imagination/  she  told  lierself,  *  I  feel  altogether  straoge, 
and  I  find  my  own  feeUngs  rellected  in  other  people's  fac^s.  Here 
comes  Mrs.  Emlyn/ 

Mrs,  Emlyn  came  up  to  her  and  looked  at  her  with  vacant 
unrecognising  gaze. 

*  Mrs.  Emlyn,*  she  cried,  '  how  fortunate  I  am  to  meet  you  !* 
The  lady  gathered  together  her  skirts  and  passed  eoldly  on. 
'  0,  what  have  I  done — what  is  the  matter  ?'  cried  Alice.     SI 

felt  faint  and  giddy;  something  dreadful  had  happened.     The  air^ 
grew  heavy  and  thick ;  all  the  houses  in  the  red,  quaint  High- street 
seemed  to  hlink  at  her  ;  the  sky  was  brassy  and  dull  above  her.  Shad 
was  as  if  in  a  dream,  when  the  last  trumpet  seems  to  sound,  and  the  ■ 
universe  quakes  around.     But  it  was  nothing ;  it  could  be  nothing  ; 
Mrs.  Emlyn  was  often  queer. 

But  she  tm-ned  round  and  made  her  way  home.     Her  husband 
was  awake  and  crying  for  her  like  a  sick  child.  She  conld  do  Qothing 
to-night,  but  in  the  morning  she  would  go  down  into  the  town  ajodj 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  mystery,  if  it  were  a  mystery,  and  not  allfl 
a  delusion. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Toft  was  better— much  better ;  cheerful  and 
chimipy.  He  had  his  breakfast  in  bed,  however,  and  Alice  took  it 
up  to  him.  He  was  quite  aflfectionate  over  his  toast,  and  loving  over 

his  egg  ;  and  by  noon  he  w^as  down* stairs  in  the  sitting-room  grum-   

bling  that  the  Times  hadn't  come.  ■ 

'It  is  here  now,  Richard,'  said  his  wife,  bringing  him  the  greaflflj 
broadsheet.     She  left  him  to  his  paper  and  went  on  her  way  aboo**    ^ 
household  matters.     By  and  by  she  heard  a  strange  soimd  in  th»^^ 
parlour,  as  if  somebody  had  fallen.     She  ran  into  the  room  ;  M^r^, 
Toft  was  on  the  floor  in  a  heap  against  his  easy-chair.  He  had  faU^^Ki 
in  a  flt ;  the  paper  was  scrunched  up  in  his  hand. 

A  strange  pang  shot  through  her.  Grief,  remorse,  expectatioMji^ 
a  flash  of  hope  that  would  not  be  repressed.  In  a  moment  she  was  J 
herself  again.  She  laid  him  gently  along  the  floor,  rang  the  tel/  M 
violently  for  assistance,  undid  his  necktie  and  the  front  of  his  ahiri*  H 
chafed  his  temples  and  Lands.  Servants  came,  and  she  sent  off  tor  H 
the  doctor.    She  moistened  his  lips  with  brandy.    He  revived.  ^B 

Strangely  he  shrank  away  from  her — would  not  sufler  her  to  H 
touch  him  ;  the  gardener  had  come  in  to  help,  and,  with  his  assist'  ^M 
auce,  the  old  man  made  his  way  to  his  bedroom.  ^M 

Alice  was  wounded  and  amazed ;  but  she  had  heard  of  sick  people  H 
suddenly  taking  fancies  against  those  whom  they  loved  the  best-  H 
She  went  to  the  door  to  see  if  the  doctor  were  coming.  Mr.  Emlyn,  H 
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the  lawyer,  was  walking  quickly  np  the  hill,  a  newspaper  under  1 
inn.     He  lodced  atemly  at  her  as  he  approached. 

'  I  mnst  see  Mr.  Toft/  he  said,  as  he  reached  the  door. 
<  Yon  cannot  see  him ;  he  is  very  ill/  said  Alice. 
The  window  of  Mr.  Toft's  room  was  open,  and  he  must  hay^ 
tieaid  Mr.  Emlyn's  voice. 

'  Show  Mr.  Emlyn  np/  he  cried,  in  harsh  shrieking  tones. 
<  Come  here,  sir — eome  here !' 

Mr.  Emlyn  pushed  his  way  in,  and  np  the  staircase  ;  Alice  was 
too  frightened  to  forUd  him.  The  gardener  presently  came  in  for 
pens  and  ink,  took  them  np  to  his  master,  and  then  waited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

'  Ton  had  better  go  to  year  work  again,  Thomas/  said  Alice ; 
'  we  can  manage  without  you  now.' 
'  Master  said  I  was  to  stay  here.' 

She  said  nothing  more,  but  went  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
inited  and  watched  in  doll  bewildered  expectation.  Then  she  heard 
Mr.  Emlyn's  voice  : 

'Thomas,  come  np,  and  bring  one  of  your  fellow-servants.' 
There  was  a  trampling  up-stairs  and  then  down;  after  that  Mr. 
Emlyn  came  out  of  her  husband's  room ;  he  left  the  house  forthwith 
vitkont  speaking  to  Alice.  Then  the  doctor  came ;  he  too  was  shown 
^stairs.  By  and  by  he  came  down«and  into  the  room  where  Alice 
^is.    He  took  her  Idndly  by  the  hand. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Toft,  prepare  yourself  for  bad  news.' 
'  Is  he  very  ill  ?'  gasped  Alice. 
'  Yes,  very  ill ;  nay,  he  is  dead.' 

After  that  the  days  passed  like  a  dream  till  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

o  wished  to  follow  him  to  the  grave — for  he  had  been  very  good  to 

",  she  thought ;  and  now  that  he  was  gone  her  mind  misgave  her 

t  she  had  been  faithless  to  him,  not  in  deed,  but  in  heart — but 

I  was  forbidden  by  those  who  had  the  management  of  affairs. 

A  relation  of  Mr.  Toft  had  turned  up,  a  nephew,  a  lanky  raw- 

3d  youth,  with  a  long  neck  and  a  tuft  of  red  hair  on  his  chin ; 

this  Ephraim  Toft  was  the  chief  mourner.    Mr.  Emlyn  also  was 

e  funeral ;  and  when  they  returned  they  went  into  the  parlour  and 

;wine,  and  afterwards  sent  for  Mrs.  Toft  to  hear  the  will  read. 

le  was  a  solemn  courteous    man,   this    Emlyn,  with  a  full 

iding  voice,  and  he  read  out  the  terms  of  the  will  distinctly 

norously.    It  was  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of  elation  as  he 

over  the  list  of  Mr.  Toft's  possessions,  and  ended  with  the 

hat  left  his  wife  sole  legatee  and  executrix.   How,  through  the 

>f  this  day,  bright  vistas  of  the  future  gleamed  and  shone  ! 

lem !  there  is  a  codicil,'  said  Mr.  Emlyn ;  and  bit  by  bit 

zU.  undid  all  that  the  will  had  done.    The  lanky  nephew 

himself  and  glowered  and  blinked  with  amazement  and  d^- 
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light.  There  was  but  one  bequeet  to  Alice — a  copy  of  the  Timi$ 
of  —  June,  of  the  day  previoua  to  the  old  man*s  death. 

They  left  her  to  herself  for  a  while,  and  she  tried  to  grasp  what 
all  this  meant.  The  lawyer  had  politely  handed  to  the  widow  her 
legacy,  the  copy  of  the  Times.    What  could  it  mean  ? 

Ah,  yes,  it  was  di-eadful,  this  poverty,  after  wealth  had  seemed 
within  her  grasp ;  but  stQl  there  was  youth  and  hope  ;  and  WiUiam 
— yes,  sbe  might  think  of  him  now  fully  and  freely.  She  carried  no 
burden  of  gratitude,  she  was  bound  to  no  respectful  memory  of  the 
dead ;  she  was  free  now,  and  perhaps  William  was  close  at  hand. 
Well,  she  would  read  this  Times. 

Presently  she  clasped  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and,  with 
strained  and  horror-struck  eyes,  read  this  paragraph  ; 

'  Derelict  at  Sea, — ^A  pathetic  incident  is  narrated  by  the  master  j 
of  the  steamship  Suez,  jost  arrived  at  Liverpool.  It  appears  that  in  ' 
the  Indian  Ocean  she  met  with  a  dismasted  vessel  apparently  aban- 
doned by  the  crew.  A  boat  was  sent  to  board  her,  when  the  fol- 1 
lowing  sight  met  the  eyes  of  the  officer.  The  main  and  upper  decks 
had  been  swept  clean  by  the  sea,  the  bulwarks  w^ere  carried  away] 
and  every  Tcstige  of  spars  and  rigging,  No  hving  being  was  found  I 
.on  board,  but  in  the  captain's  cabin  was  the  body  of  a  young  man  1 
with  golden  hair  and  beard,  much  decomposed.  A  letter  was  lying  j 
on  the  table,  w^hichwas  brought  away  by  the  boat*s  crew,  and  weaiel 
requested  to  give  it  in  full,  as  it  may  lead  to  the  identification  of  1 
ship :  *  *  Dearest  Alice, — How  often  have  I  thought  of  our  last  parting,  I 
and  louged  once  more  to  clasp  yon  in  my  arms  I  Love  like  ours  is  I 
never  to  be  parted,  let  the  sulky  old  centenarian  do  as  he  please.  ll 
write  to  you  at  your  sister's,  as  you  desired  me,  No.  19  Bold-street  J 
Melford  Regis.  How  well  I  remember  the  happy  hours  we  havej 
spent  there  !  I  am  in  command  of  the  ship  now.*'  The  rest  of  the 
letter  is  illegible,  except  the  words,  '*  Come  to  me,  your  loving! 
William  Black."  The  bcdy  was  sunk  in  the  sea,  the  vessel  left  t0| 
its  fate,  and  tbe  steamer  continued  her  course.* 

That  night,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  lighting  up  with  golden! 
flames  the  broad  estuaiy  of  Melford,  the  tide  was  at  its  fall,  and  | 
white-winged  ships  were  floating  in  upon  its  bosom,  a  young  girlJ 
appeared  on  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  landing-stage,  and  pois-l 
ing  herself  for  a  moment,  and  taldng  a  last  long  look  at  all  the  I 
beautiful  scene  around,  cast  herself  into  the  waters,  w^hich  closed! 
around  her  with  a  sullen  ripple.  Once  and  once  again  a  white  amil 
was  seen  at  the  surface ;  boats  put  out,  and  men  with  ropes  shoutedl 
and  gesticulated  from  the  shore  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use;  the  sea  cUimedl 
its  own,  and  still  hoards  in  its  hidden  treasury  the  bones  of  Willi&ni| 
and  AMce.  p.  x. 
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'  Whioh  is  the  sword,  gnaidMiieT, 
Yon  fought  with  in  the  wars 
So  long  ago— that  time,  you  know, 
Yon  got  your  hurts  and  scars  ?' 

'  The  sword  is  an  evil  thing,  sweetheart ; 

It  fits  not  with  mine  age, 
,  Nor  with  withered  palms,  that  alone  for  alms 

With  heaven  a  strife  should  wage.' 

Why,  this  is  the  one,  grandfather — 

Now  tell  me,  is  it  not  ?' 
[  Ay,  'twas  my  sword,  but,  like  its  lord. 
How  rusted  it  hath  got !' 

I  How  heavy  it  is,  grandEftther ! 

I  scarce  can  hold  it  so.' 
^  Why,  no,  my  boy,  it  is  not  a  toy ; 

It  used  to  be  lighter  though.' 

See  on  the  edge,  grand&ther. 

What  a  great  notch  is  here !' 
[  Better  there  instead  of  upon  my  head ; 
But  it  cost  the  giver  dear.' 

I  Tell  us  how  it  was,  grandfather, 

And  who  did  strike  the  blow.' 
I  Well,  you'll  never  cease,  and  I'll  get  no  peace, 

Without  the  tale,  I  know. 

I  The  Roundheads  came  one  evening 

Upon  us  unaware ; 
I  Disarm'd  us  round,  and  each  one  bound 

Quite  helpless  in  his  chair. 

I  And  they  sat  and  ate  our  supper. 

And  drank  my  choicest  wine ; 
I  And  gorged  and  swill'd,  till  their  hides  they  fill'd, 

Like  a  loathsome  herd  of  swine. 

They'd  got  them  for  their  leader 

A  preacher  cobbler — knave 
That  it  had  happ'd  in  jail  I*d  clapp'd. 
Because  my  deer  he  drave. 
TaiBO  Skbbs,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  "^ 
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And  he  called  up  all  my  servants, 

From  the  steward  to  the  page, 
And  psalms  were  screeched,  and  at  me  he  preaeh'd 

Till  I  nearly  hurst  with  rage. 

He  call*d  me  a  eon  of  Belial, 

He  rebuked  my  pride  and  sin, 
At  my  table-head ;   then  off  to  bed 

They  mareh*d  us,  and  locked  ea  in< 

But  they  knew  not  the  secret  passage ; 

And  I  managed  to  slip  away, 
And  gathered  my  friends  from  the  county*s  ends 

By  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

We  fought  them  out  on  the  terrace : 

I  singled  the  cobbler  out ; 
He  made  pretence  to  be  cimning  of  fence, 

A  swordsman  keen  and  stout. 

But  ere  he  conkl  recover — 

This  notch  my  sword  he  gave — 

I  ran  him  through,  and  paid  Mm  his  due, 
The  canting,  crop-ear *d  knave. 

Why,  there,  I've  got  quite  out  of  breath — 

You  rogue,  to  stii*  me  thus  !- — 
From  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  T 
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THE  GREAT  CUBAN  DIFFICULTY 

Jn  Assail  en&inj  in  .^mokt 
BY  aEOEGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


to  me  but  yesterday — so  rapidly  do  the  years  pass  when 
ire  the  slaves  of  Business,  and  are  forced  to  follow  a  daily  oa- 
iioii— yet  it  was  in  reality  ten  years  ago^even  in  December 
3 — that  I  chanced  to  be  kickmg  my  heels  in  an  antechamber 
»  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Go- 
bi^ waiting  for  an  interview  \nth  Mr.  William  H.  Seward,  the 
t  Plianuer  of  President  Lincoln,  and  to  whom  I  bad  brought 
Iter  of  introdaction  from  Mr,  Adams,  the  American  Minister  in 
don*  Mr.  Seward  is  dead,  and  the  details  of  my  interview  with 
leally  remarkable  man  are  neither  here  nor  there  :  although  I 
just  hint  that  he  warned  me,  in  the  friendliest  manner,  that, 
torer  might  be  the  side  I  took  in  American  politics,  and  what- 
J  might  be  the  view  I  adopted  of  American  society,  I  should 
Ibly  be  very  virulently  abused  by  the  American  press.  I  hap- 
li  to  take  the  wTong  side  politically  i   of  that  fact  I  am  by  this 

Perably  well  convinced ;  and  my  Transatlantic  friends  were 
unanimous  as  to  my  being  wrong  in  a  social  point  of  view ; 
I  of  that  fact  I  am  not  myself  quite  so  thoroughly  per- 
At  ail  events,  I  managed  to  offend  everybody  and  to  please 
lij^ — ^a  happy  conjuncture  of  misfortune  which  reminds  me  of 
llorj  of  the  Boston  pliilantbropist,  who,  shortly  before  the  Civil 
*  broke  out,  bad  the  temerity  to  go  down  South,  lecturing  against 
ibominations  of  slavery.  The  Soutbeniers  caught  him;  and,  as 
InnJ  consequence  of  bis  capture,  he  was,  after  a  little  prelimi- 
'  «nrluding  and  railriding,  tarred  and  cottoned ;  the  soft  and 
ijr  substance  growing  in  the  pod  of  the  cotton  plant  being  in 
pumy  South  the  substitute  for  *  the  penal  plumes* — as  Sydney 
li  in  humorous  euphuism  called  the  feathers  which,  in  combi- 
iti  with  a  coating  of  pitch,  make  up  the  ignominiona  livery  of 
ffender  whom  the  Americans  delight  to  dishonour.  Duly  tarred 
Birftozied  was  the  Bostoij  philanthropist ;  and  then  he  was  tied 
Ufft  in  the  sun,  with  the  benevolent  intent,  on  the  part  of  his 
jinii  friends,  of  the  flies  getting  at  him  and  tickling  him.  In 
leat  angniflh  there  came  up  to  him  a  woolly-headed  nigger,  a 
aod  a  bondservant  to  some  gentleman  thereabouts.  Did  this 
m  tender  to  him,  to  slake  his  ragiug  thirst  withal,  a  gourd  full 
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Esmeralda  to  Quasimodo,  wlien  that  luckless  liunchback  wasl 
pillory?  Did  ho  say  to  him,  *  Martyr  to  Liberty's  sacred  cs 
interesting  but  mifortmmte  missionary  from  Massachusett'a  ele 
State !  doubt  not,  0  tarred -and- cottoned  Coufessor,  but  that 
dark-skinned  thrall  from  Afric's  burning  clime  mourns  for  thy  ao 
ings,  ami  will  avenge  thy  wrongs'  ?  Did  he  do  anything  in  this  1 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Will  you  believe  it  ?  This  most  imgratefid  m, 
doubled  his  fist;  smote  the  philanthropist  on  the  nose;  exp< 
rated  disdainfully,  and  thus  bespoke  him,  *  Dam*  Bobolitiod 
After  this,  try  to  do  good  to  yoiur  fellow-creatures,  and  tell 
how  you  like  it. 

They  don't  make  you  kick  your  heels  for  any  lengthened] 
in  the  antechambers  of  American  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  I  wi 
*  through'  with  my  interview  with  Mr.  Seward  ;  but  I  had  be 
enough  in  the  waiting-room  to  study  with  some  attention  a  i 
very  large  dimensions,  varnished  and  mounted  on  a  roller, 
on  the  wall.     It  was  that  of  an  island,  very  mountainous,  an 
its  coasts  abundantly  indented  with  bays  and  creeks.     It 
engraved  by  some  Spanish  cartographer — at  least  so  I  conjeO 
for  in  the  top  right-hand  corner  there  was  a  formidable  achiel 
of  the  Eoyal  Arms  of  Spain — ^the  Crown,  the  Lion  of  Cast 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  arrogant  legend,  *  Plus  Ultra;! 
below,  encircled  by  portentous  flourishes,  you  might  read 
ran  these  words :  *  Carta  Geografica  do  la  Fidelisma  Isla  de  i 
I  had  then  just  finished  the  perusal  of  Anthony  Trollope*s  Ifi 
dies  and  the  SpauiHk  Main,    The  echoes  of  the  debates  in  Ca 
on  the  Hundi'ed  Million  Dollars  Bill — a  measure  proposed  i 
Buchanan's  presidency  with  the  view  of  purchasing  and 
Cuba,  whether  the  Spaniards  liked  it  or  not— had  in  1863  on 
been  drowned  by  the  more  thunderous  reverberations  of  the  I 
guns  filing  on  Fort  Sumter:  an  outrage  which  the  North  m 
gave,  and  which  continued  to  bo  throughout  the   entire 
most  embittering  element ;  and  it  was  strange  how,  for  mo 
afterwards,  the  remembrance  of  that  big  map  at  the  See 
State's  office  kept  running  in  my  head,  and  how  I  found 
mentally  muttering,  *  Some  of  those  days,  the  American  En 
knock  the  most  faithful  island  of  Cuba  into  a  Cocked-Hat. 

The  collapse  may  have  taken  place  even  before  these  Hfl 
in  print.     As  I  write,  things  only  look  a  little  ugly  as  re 
international  relations  of  Spain  and  .the  United   States ; 
murch  of  events  in  these  days  is  rapid.    Pohticians  all  seen 
striving  to  keep  pace  with  the  lightning  swiftness  of  the 
telegraph  ;    armies  no  longer  go  into  winter  -  quarters,  hn 
through  every  month  in  the  year,  and  every  day  in  the  week 
days  included) ;  sovereigns  no  longer  pause  in  their  hosti 
chant  Te  Deums,  for  everybody  seems  to  be  too  busy  in  the  ] 
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and  diplomacy  sings  *  patter'  soDgs,  rivallbg  those  of  the 
Mr.  Cave  in  rapidity  of  utterance,  instead  of  drawling 
omng  and  dozing,  as  of  yore.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  (mind, 
Qg  this  early  in  Decemher)  that,  ere  this  number  of  Bel- 
to  press,  the  history  of  the  great  Anglo-Ameiicano- 
-Cnban  difficulty  may  have  been  written  in  incessant  volleys 
pams^  and  in  such  short-hand  fashion  as  this :  *  Refusal  of 
ban  Peninsulares  to  surrender  the  Virgiuins :— Massacre  of  the 
;d6r  of  the  crew  and  passengers  at  Santiago: — Execution  of 
»taiii  General  lorellar  by  the  tjarote  v'd: — Attack  on  the  Ame- 
jeg»tion  at  Madrid  by  the  mob: — Heroic  defence  made  by  Lis 
Bocy  General  Sickles,  who  brains  a  hundred  and  lifty  of  the 
B^ra"  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  with  a  single  blow  of  his  crutch;— 
^ned  demonstrations  against  the  British  Embassy : — A  depu- 
of  plcadorcSf  chulost  bandenUeros,  capeadoreSj  and  mata- 
irait  on  the  Right  Hon.  Austen  Henry  Layard,  and  aahitiug 
ith  cries  of  '*  Bravo ^  Tow  /*'  vow  that  no  harm  shall  happen 
i  did  80  much  for  the  bolls  of  Nineveh  : — Further  compli- 
-Aflsaaaination  of  Sefior  Castelar: — Formation  ef  an  Intran- 
Joverament,  with  Don  Carlos  as  President,  the  Duke  de 
Bier  Vice-PreBident,  Roque  Barcia  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  Admiral  Petero  of  Car- 
Minister  of  Marine:- — Departure  of  the  U,S.  ironclad 
m  from  Key  West : — The  Peninsulares  blow  up  the  Yirginius 
%te  of  potash  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
us  ;— Bombarthnent  of  the  Morro  Castle  ; — Investment  of 
t: — Conflagration  of  Santiago  de  Cuba: — Revolution  at 
-Formation  of  a  Provisional  Government  composed  of  Ces- 
iie  ghosts  of  General  Lopez  and  Mr.  Filibuster  Walker, 
[^rea  Cabafia,  Carvajal,  Partagas,  Upmann,  Jose  Murias, 
^  Henry  Clay,  and  Carreras  of  Princes-street,  W.C,  London  : 
dftznation  of  a  Caban  Republic: — ^Abolition  of  slavery:  — 
L£atler  lands  at  San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana,  and  seizes  the 
■op  and  ali  the  stocks  of  cigars: — George  Francis  Train 
B  himself  Dictator  of  the  Antilles  and  is  immediately 
rj — ^Attempt  to  found  a  Black  Republic,  a  la  Ilatfti,  by  the 
Bud  Burgess  Minstrels  :  the  attempt  fails,  owing  to  Messrs, 
B-  having  registered  a  tow  (at  Stationers'  Hall)  never  to 
kout  of  London : — Communism,  Atheism,  Pantheism,  In- 
■Diy  Cataclysm : — Final  annexation  of  the  Most  Faithful 
to  the  United  States  of  America/ 

and  would  it  be  so  very  astonishing  if  all  these  things,  or 

great  proportion  of  them,  were  to  come  to  pass?     We 

age  in  which  710th  big  should  astonish  us.     Ere  I  have 

task,  it  is  probable  that  even  the  Tichborne  Case  may 

into  the  stage  of  judicial  Bumming-up.     Ten  years 
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ago,  weeks  would  haye  been  consiimed  in  sending  warUkilii 
ages  from  Wasbingtoo  to  Madrid,  and  in  dispatching  pacifi 
ingtractiona  (piinctuaily  disobeyed  by  the  Cubans)  from  Mad 
Havana.  Now  Waskington^  Madrid,  and  Havana  lie  at  the 
points  of  an  electric  triangle,  and  commnnicatjon  between  eac 
all  of  them  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours.  Things  have  con 
deed,  to  the  pass  predicted  by  Mrs.  Partington  {what  has  bi 
of  that  old  lady  ?),  who  in  the  early  days  of  telegraphy  comp 
that  '  you  couldn't  so  much  as  spank  your  own  child,  witho 
beiii*  known  the  very  next  minit  at  Jericho  V 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  ciyilisatioi 
neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  will  feel  that  it 
cumbent  on  them  to  knock  either  Havana,  Matanzas,  or  Santiaj 
a  cocked-hat,  and  that  some  means  may  be  devised  for  exactij 
surrender  of  the  Virginius,  with  reparation  for  the  bloody  slai 
of  English  and  American  subjects,  without  resorting  to  the  hi 
argument  of  big  guns  and  conical  shells.  Perhaps  the  most  ] 
able  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  efficacious  way  to  brii 
difficulty  to  a  practical  solution  would  be  for  the  combined  I 
and  American  forces  to  put  an  execution  into  the  Most  Fi 
Island,  and  seize  the  Cuban  *  sticks,*  so  to  speak,  retaining  p 
sion  until  the  claims  of  the  plaintiflfa  had  been  fully  satisfied 
any  ease  a  writ  oifh-ri  fanas  is  preferable  to  one  of  capias  ad 
fa  V  ien  d  tnn,  Th  ere  are  s  ome  organi  sat  ions  capable  of  bearing  i 
mense  amount  of  physical  pain  (the  average  Eton  boy  will  freqi 
consent  to  go  to  the  block  in  lieu  of  the  young  gentleman  iM 
doomed  to  execution,  for  a  doucfttr  of  half- a- crown ) :  a  mai 
often  does  not  care  twopence  for  what  may  be  done  to  his 
but  only  touch  his  pocket,  and  he  will  howl  fearfully-  Nor  a 
gentler  sex  wholly  insensible  to  pecuniary  influences,  Tliai  8 
Pan^a  found  out  long  ago,  when  he  sat  in  judgment  on  the  B 
rians.  If  the  Cubans  didn't  pay  ont>  in  meal  or  in  malt,  the  dii 
levied  on  their  goods  and  chattels,  their  property,  at  the  expi 
of  a  certain  time,  could  be  sold,  under  the  order  of  the  8hi 
Middlesex,  by  Messrs,  Lumley  and  Lumley,  Nor  deem  ibi 
posal  so  fantastical  as,  at  the  first  blush,  it  may  appear^^ 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  return  of  7Uilla  bona  to  the  writ.  ^1 
people  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
mous  wealth  of  the  Cubans*  I  don't  mean  their  *  material  resoi 
their  coalj  iron  (which  basnet  been  got  at  yet),  their  coffee, 
and  tobacco.  By  wealth  I  mean  actual,  tangible,  glittering 
money;  not  in  soiled  greasy  notes  of  some  colonial  bank,  1 
solid  onzas  deoro, — doubloons,  or  *  cartwheels,*  as  irreverent! 
boat  captains  call  them.  A  Spanish  ounce  is  worth  about 
pounds  eighteen  shillings ;  and  in  Havana  an  ounce,  in  tb 
chase  of  commodities,  will  go  abont  as  far  as  a  sovereign  i 
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Engknd,    Bnt  you  call  on  your  banker  (who  asks  you  to  dinner,  of 

course,  and  will  very  probably  place  his  box  at  the  TacoD  Theatre  at 

your  Aispo&al,  and  invite  von  to  stop  a  foiinight  at  his  country  house 

into  the  bargain) — you  call  on  yom  banker  to  draw  some  cash  on 

yanr  letter  of  credit ;  you  sign  a  slip  of  paper,  and  he  bands  you  a 

mck  of  gold  ounces,  which  a  negro  boy  canies  home  for  you,  and 

then  what  does  the  price  of  commodities  matter  ?     I  never  bad  so 

^wmeh  money  in  my  life  —  so  it  seemed  to  me — as  when  I  was  in 

lie  Spanish  West  Indies,  although  where  it  originally  came  from  I 

^  should  be  puzzled  at  this  moment,  were  I  called  upon  to  make  an 

affidavit,  to  tell,     I  suppose  somebody,  in  the  first  instance,  must 

bave  taken  out  a  letter  of  credit  in  my  favour  at  a  London  or  New 

York  banking-house.    That  is  the  way,  I  believe,  in  which  the  thing 

rdone;  but  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.     Quocunqu^  inodo,  rem*     I 

got  the  revi  somehow  or  another  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet  of  blue 

up;  and  I  was  continually  turning  it  into  gokl  ounces  and  pesos 

ertes  in  the  region  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 

Dismissing  for  the  nonce  the  political  aspect  of  the  great  Cuban 

ion,  about  many  circumstances  of  wliich — the  atrocities  of  the 

rds  having  been  simply  fiendish  and  revolting — it  is  difficult 

I  q»eak  with  patience,  I  am  nevertheless  glad,  for  more  than  one 

ason,  which  I  hope  you  will  deem  valid,  that  Cuba  and  things 

should  have  come  lately  so  very  prominently  to  the  front. 

events  public  attention  will  bave  been  called,  in  this  country, 

a  country  of  whose  condition  we  have  hitherto  been  in  a  state  of 

Eioet  entire  ignorance.     In  the  last  century,  and  in  the  earlier 

of  the  present  one,  English  readers  were  tolerably  famiiiai-  with 

^&e  name,  at  least,  of  Havana,  or  '  The  Havammh,'  as  it  was  called 

be  real  designation  of  the  capital  of  Cuba  is  *  San  Cristobal  de  la 

the  Spanish  '  b,'  you  will  remember,  being  pronounced 

^V),  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Second  and  Third 

Georges,  it  was  found  expedient  to  send  British  naval  expeditions  to 

^  Ihe  island  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  it  in  a  modified  manner  into 

^  the  inevitable  cocked-hat.     Once  or  twice,  if  my  memory  serves  me 

|«0iT6Ctly  {but  I  have  not  Mr.  Benjamin  Yincent's  capital  edition  of 

Haydn's  Dictionan/  of  Dates  by  me),  the  *  Pearl  of  the  Antilles*  was 

actually  wrested  from  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  swallowed  by  some 

grim  British  admiral  or  general ;  but  the  gem  was  subsequently  dis- 

gorged  and  restored  to  its  rightfid  owners.     As  there  do  not  appear 

to  be  any  rightful  owners  at  all  just  now  to  Cuba  (seeing  that  the 

Spaniards  took  care  to  exterminate  the  indigenous  Indian  possessors, 

and  neither  the  Peninsulares  nor  the  Creoles  are  worthy  to  own  it, 

and  were  it  given  up  to  the  negroes  and  the  Chinese  coolies  it  would 

apgectily  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  black  and  coffee-coloured  chaos 

l^;a  San  Domingo — which,  I  take  the  leave  of  impressing  on  the 

mixidB  of  my  brother  journalists,  is  an  island  comprising  not  only  the 
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B^public  of  Hayti,  but  that  of  Dominica),  tbe  United  States  mi 
just  as  well  have  the  island  as  anvbody  else.     It  would  be  a 
good  to  us.  We  have,  as  it  is»  an  island  well-nigh  as  magnificenl 
Cuba,  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  by  the  name  of  Jamai 
whoso  black  inhabitants  we  have  idiotically  cockered,  coddled,  f 
petted  until  we  have  rendered  them  worse  than  worthless,  and  wh 
loyal,  faithful,  and  intelligent  ivhite  people  we  have  so  shamei 
neglected,  maltreated,  and  snubbed  that  we  have  reduced  hi 
them  to  discontent,  and  the  other  half  to  despair.     I  don*t 
that  if  we  annexed  Cuba— which  we  are  not  in  the  least  likely  toi 
— ^we  should  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  It  woidd  be  a  black  elep' 
and  ten  times  more  costly  and  more  difficult  of  management 
a  white  one.     First,  we  should  send  an  expensive  garrison  tb 
and  then,  some  fine  morning,  the  Colonial  Secretary  would  in 
the  Anglo- Cubans  that  they  must  provide  their  military  defencea 
themselves;  and  withdrawing  our  troops,  we  should  ruin  the  shl 
keepers  of  Havana  as  we  have  ruined  the  shopkeepers  of  Corfu, 
as,  but  for  Canadian  shrewdness,  energ}* ,  and  pluck,  we  should  hi 
ruined  the  '  Kenock^  storekeepers  when  we  withdrew  the  Ou 
and  the  Rifle^  from  Quebec  and  Montreal.     Wo  should  send 
some  aristocratic  idiot,  or  some  impracticable  military  martinet  fi| 
to  govern  a  convict  prison  than  a  colony — and  not  very  fit  to  gqifi 
even  convicts— ^or  some  dnnderheaded  bureaucrat  out  of  Whitehj 
with  a  penwiper  for   a  heart,  and   a  blotting-pad  for  a  liver, 
red-tape  for  bowels ;    or  else   some   political  adventurer,  possi 
Irish,  who  bad  won  his  proconsulship  by  making  himself  inteni 
disagreeable  to  the  Ministry  in  the  House.    Then  we  should  im] 
heavy  cargoes  of  the  odium  thcohi^lcum,  in  full  working  order, 
ready  for  immediate  use.    The  Catholic  and  Protestant  bishops 
clergymen  would  all  be  at  it  speedily  hammer  and  tongs ;  thi 
black  band  of  Baptists  would  nisb  over  from  Jamaica,  and  0y 
the  throat  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  done  an  immensity  of  edc 
tional  good  in  Cuba.    Subsequently,  you  may  rest  assured,  the  1 
lean  finger  of  Exeter  Hall  would  he  thrust  into  the  Cuban  pie ; 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  would  get  up  agonia 
petitions  to  Parliament,  complaining  of  the  atrocious  tyi-anny  of 
Cuban  planters  in  asking  the  negro  and  Chinese  labourers  to ; 
rent  for  the  cottages  they  occupied,  and  declining  to  pay  them  w** 
when  they  refused  to  work.  Then  the  blacks  and  the  Chinese  wo 
revolt,  and  we  should  hong  them  by  the  score ^  and  flog  them  by 
hundred;  and  then  Mr,  Edward  Jenkins  would  pobhsh  a  pampfa 
entitled  '  Ginx*s  Last  Baby ;  or  Cuba,  and  what  shall  we  do  n 
it  9'  and  the  miserable  drama  of  colonial  meddling,  mttddliDg, 
flionary-mongeiing,  and  wholesale  murder  in  the  interests  of  Tl 
Philanthropy  would  have  been  played  out  for  the  five 
time. 


\  five  bundgfl 
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I  desire  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  Americans  comfortably  and 

ennanently  fiettled  in  the  occupation  of  Cuba  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 

bt  they  \\ill  be  able  to  *  ran*  it  as  successfully  as  they  have  mn  the 

Itilom  French  colonies  of  Vermont  and  Louisiana,  and  the  whilom 

panish  colonies  of  Fioridaj  Texas,  and  Cahforaia.  It  does  not  in  the 

feast  matter  to  a  man  whom  Uncle  Sam  has  dazzled  with  bis  stars  or 

Ipocrced  with  his  stripes  what  may  be  the  language  he  speaks,  or  what 
jtony  have  been  the  political  institutions  under  w^hich  he  has  formerly 
^ed.     He  has  got  to  be  an  American  citizen,  to  help  to  govern  his 
own  State,  to  send  representatives  to  Congress,  and  to  obey  the 
I      firadamentals  of  the  constitutioo*  That  is  emphatically  *  what  is  for 
;'  and  that  the  erst  quasi- Mexican  *  greaser*  of  California  and 
the  effete  Creole  of  New  Orleans  discovered  with  commendable  des- 
I  patch,  lon^:^  ago*     M\  nationalities  can  live  side  by  side  in  tolerable 
itnity  with  Anglo-Americans,  save  and  excepting  only  the  Indians. 
I  Between  the  Yankee  and  the  Eed  Man  there  seems  to  he  an  an- 
tigonism  and  on  antipathy  not  to  he  eradicated,  and  scarcely  to  he 
I  modified  by  any  conciliatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  and 
ore  civilised  race.     The  Yankee  humorist  was  uttering  a  philoso- 
iie  truth  when,  in  seemingly  careless  buffoonery,  he  remarked  that 
31ms  was  pison/  So,  to  the  Americans  at  least,  the  Redskins  always 
IsTe  been,  alw^ays  are,  and  always  will  be,  until  the  last  hrave,  the 
<  squaw,  and  the  last  papoose  are  furnished  wdth  a  free  pass  to  the 
4ppy  Hunting-grounds,     Fortunately  there  are  no  Indians  left  in 
JCtibii;  for  it  would  he  a  spectacle  repulsive  to  humanity  to  watch  the 
ttarkably  expeditious  process  of  grinding  and  stamping  out  thevittds 
fflie  unhappy  person  with  the  copper-coloured  skin  to  which  the 
ing  American,  in  the  accomplishment  of  bis  '  manifest  des- 
would  be  fain  to  resort.     Until  within  a  very  recent  period  it 
^  held,  and  by  persons,  too,  apparently  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
fc  matter,  that  the  enfranchised  iVfrican  would  experience,  equally 
*itli  the  Indian,  insuperable  difficulties  in  dwelling  side  by  side  w  ith 
t""  fonner  proprietor  of  white  blood.     Judging  from  the  higbtful 
*^Miiple  of  Jamaica  and  other  West^Indian  colonies,  it  was  argued 
%  Qnashee,  so  long  as  he  could  procure  *  abun<lant  pumpldns,'  would 
'Work,  and  thfjt  he  would  *  die  out,'    The  oxperienco  of  maoumis- 
lin  the  Soutbern  States  of  the  Union  seems  somewhat  to  tend  to 
I  conclusion  that  the  negro  will  work  without  the  persuasion  of  a 
*liide  perpetually  flourished  over  his  back;  and  it  looks  as  though 
iibo,  even  in  his  most  degraded  state  of  bondage,  had  imbibed 
*^Diething  of  the  '  cuteness*  and  bnsiness  faculty  of  his  master.    That 
JJ^t  numbers  of  black  people  died,  Irom  neglect  or  from  disease,  in 
'  <lays  immediately  following  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  is 
"j^rolable  enough ;  and  that  there  are  still  plenty  of  idle,  worthless, 
^ing  negroes  down  South,  too  lazy  to  do  a  couple  of  days'  work  out 
ofthe  seven,  is  still  more  probable ;  hut  in  the  main  the  case  seems 
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to  stand  thus ;  that  Sambo  is  passionately  fond,  not  only  of  puinpld 
squash,  and  an  abundance  thereof,  hut  of  hog  and  hominy*  and  lag« 
beer,  and  that  wherever  the  American  has  rule  the  negro  canni 
obtain  those  delicacies  without  working  for  them.  If  he  won't  work  ti 
American  will  *  run  him  out/^ — that  is  to  say,  he  wiU  starve  him  1 
death;  and  that  is  a  mode  of  dissolution  to  which  Sambo  baa. 
rooted  objection. 

With  the  Chinese  coolies  who  abound  in  Cnba^ — some  occnpii 
as  field  hands  in  the  plantations,  and  others  working  as  mechanic 
in  the  towns,  and  capital  mechanics  they  make — the  Americans  mig] 
have  just  as  much  but  no  more  trouble  than  they  have  had  with  tl 
Celestials  in  California.  We  have  all  laughed  over  Bret  Harte 
poem  of  the  '  Heathen  Chinee,*  and  we  are  tolerably  aware  tkattl 
people  with  the  pigtails  are  usually  very  nasty  fellows,  consummal 
cheats,  and  piggishly  obstinate  in  their  Conservatism  from  a  Chinei 
point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  from  time  to  time  thei 
arises  among  the  white  Califomians  (especially  among  the  Irish), 
fierce  outcry  against  '  Chinese  cheap  labour/  which  sometimes  i| 
suits  in  the  state  and  municipal  governments  harrying  and  worryiu 
the  emigrants  from  the  Flowery  Land  in  a  manner  at  once  unjot 
and  onkind.  At  the  same  time  the  Califoniians  are  well  aware  thj 
John  Chinaman  is  always  very  useful,  and  often  a  very  ingenious  di 
well-nigh  accomphshed  pei-son ago— that  ho  makes  a  capital  waahfll 
man,  tailor,  barber,  staymaker,  waiter,  clerk,  and  photographf 
manipulator  j  and  that  if  ho  would  only  abstain  from  eating  such  nail 
messes,  if  he  would  only  profess  some  kind  of  rational  faith,  and 
he  would  only  bring  over  Mrs.  John  Chinaman  with  him,  and  trai 
up  the  little  Chinese  to  learn  the  Declaration  of  Independence  an 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  he  would  be  susceptible  of  being  turned,  i 
time,  into  a  very  good  citizen.  In  Cuba,  however,  the  Americai 
will  find  a  cooHe  quite  as  ingenious  and  much  more  practicable  th| 
the  sample  of  the  article  visible  in  the  Golden  State.  The  Cubl 
Chinaman,  when  he  is  a  dweller  in  the  towns,  rarely  refuses  to  a 
off  his  pigtail,  and  let  his  black  locks  grow  in  the  natural  manner ;  a] 
in  many  cases  I  have  known  him  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  rite 
baptism,  and  forego  his  heathen  creed  and  appellation  for  a  Christif 
name  and  Christian  ways. 

♦  The  fondness  of  the  negro  for  foo<i  coneisting  of  pulse  or  of  Indian  corn  w 
seldom  more  amualngly  iUuatrated  thnn  tn  a  oase  of  which  I  onc43  read  as  oocunl 
at  the  Thames  police-court,  A  negro  Bailor^  belonging  to  some  ahip  Ijing  in  I 
London  Docks,  wsa  Bummoned  by  his  captain  for  refusing  to  work.  The  neg 
who  owned  to  the  high -sounding  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  pleaded  that 
was  badly  fed  on  board  ;  to  which  the  skipper  replied^  that  he  and  the  rc«t  of  i 
crew  had  plenty  of  roast  beef  and  Fegetables  for  dinner  every  day.  *  Well,  ] 
Napoleon  Bonaparte/  said  the  magistrate,  '  wliat  have  you  to  say  to  the  ohaifp 
*  Um  no  want  rob  beef  an^  wegditummje^/  indignantly  replied  the  Dameaake  of  | 
Coraioan  usurper,  *um  itant  pea-9onp  U  hUw  ttm  bell^  ottV 
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AnothdTi  and  to  my  mind  a  very  iniportaiit,  advantage  will  accrue 
to  the  cause  of  ciTilisation  from  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  States, 
in  the  certainty  that  the  Americans  will  not  be  six  months  in  posses- 
don  of  the  island  before  they  build  a  series  of  monster  hotels^  fitted 
with  eTery  European  comfort  and   accommodation,  at  Havana,  at 
MatanzaSi  and   at   Santiago — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior.    I  do  not  forget  that  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  I  visited 
La  Fidelisma  Isla,  and  that  the  more  recent  experiences  of  Mr,  An- 
tonio Gallenga  and  ilr.  Walter  Goodman  (both  of  whom  have  re- 
cently and  opportunely  published  excellent  narratives  of  their  travels 
and  adventures  in  Cuba)  may  show  that  considerable  improvement 
Jias  taken  place  in  the  hotel  arrangements  there  since  1863,     Such 
improvement,  I  should  say,  has  most  notably  taken  place  at  Havana 
Aself  since  the  old  waEs  of  circumvallation  were  pulled  down  ;  but  all 
H  can  say,  from  personal  remembrance  of  suffering,  is  that  when  I 
«ojoarned  at  the  sign  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  I  was  hoarded  and 
lodged  considerably  worse  than  an  Irish  pig,  and  was  charged  for  my 
Tjoard  and  lodging  considerably  more  than  an  English  duke  in  an 
^English  hotel  of  the  first  class  would  be.    I  think  I  had  once  some- 
^toing  to  say  on  this  Bnbject  in  an  article  in  a  series  of  papers  called 
*  The  Streets  of  the  World,*  and  in  coiineclion  with  a  Havanero  hotel 
^^lalled  'El  Globo/  in  the  Callo  del  Obispo. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  dashes  with  bitterness  my  joyful 
^^inticipations  as  to  the  snccessful  manner  in  which  our  Transatlantic 
•^cousins  will  *run'  La  Fidelisma  Isla,  and  that  is  the  almost  cer- 
"tain ty— first,  that  the  Americans  will  themselves  smoke  all  the  best 
^gars  to  be  found  in  the  existing  stocks ;  and  next,  that  they  will 
'Considerably  raise  the  export  duty  on  tobacco.  Superior  cigars  are 
^ear  enough  as  it  is,  goodness  knows,  and  with  an  additional  tax 
levied  on  them  before  they  leave  Cuba,  they  must  rise  ere  long  in 
^England  to  famine  prices. 


I 


Just  as  Bdgraria  is  going  to  press,  we  leam  that  the  Spaniards 
liave  *  caved  in/  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  knocking  of  Cuba  into  a 
cocked-hat,  this  time.  But  the  operation  will  have  to  be  performed, 
physically  or  morally,  ere  long,  depend  upon  it. 
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When  expressing  a  conviction  that  in  marriage  lies  the  possibility 
of  the  highest  happiness,  the  fullest  excellence,  the  greatest  nse- 
fulness,  and  the  truest  dignity  for  manliind,  and  that  it  presents 
the  best  and  noblest  phase  of  social  life,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
I  carry  with  me  the  warm  sympathy  and  hearty  acquiescence  of 
all  wise  and  good  men  and  women  ;  bnt  when  to  this  confession 
of  faith  I  append  the  annonncement  of  a  farther  coni^ction,  that 
though  a  well-ordered  marriage  is  best  and  first,  a  weU -ordered 
single  life  is  very  good  and  a  close  second,  I  may  doubt  whether 
the  sympathy  and  acquiescence  will  he  either  so  hearty  or  general. 
Nevertheless^  believing  as  I  do  that  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  re- 
lative worth  and  dignity  of  carried  and  single  life  is  the  source  of 
much  social  harm  and  personal  deterioration ^  I  will  not  shrink 
from  the  perhaps  ungrateful  task  of  vindicating,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  justifying,  my  conviction  that  single  life  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  bnt  a  well-assorted  marriage  ;  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  that  such  possibilities  as  lie  in  the  former  may,  at  his 
or  her  pleasure,  be  developed  by  each  single  man  or  woman  ;  w^hereas 
those  of  marriage  must,  to  a  great  extent,  remain  in  abeyance 
when  either  party  fails  in  such  cooperation  as  is  utterly  impc»ssible 
where  principlea,  aims,  wishes,  and  tastes  are  antagonistic*  And 
he  it  remembered  that  these  must  be  not  only  accordant,  but  good  ; 
or  marriage  wiU  most  smely,  through  reciprocally  accordant  action, 
but  intensify  personal  evil,  and  extend  in  society  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  a  low  tone  and  standard,  moral  or  intellectual. 

I  shall  confine  myself  in  groat  measure  to  the  consideration  of 
women *s  single  life,  because  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
hear  it  bewailed  as  the  direst  calamity  which  can  befall  womanhood ► 
The  wise  and  good  who  can  recognise  clearly,  and  do  justly  appre- 
ciate, the  rare  excellence  which  distinguishes  many  single  women 
do  so  with  extra  fervour,  because  they  imagine  tliis  excellence  to 
have  been  attained  under  conditions  of  exceptional  difficulty  or 
through  exceptionally  painful  discipline  ;  whilst  for  men  single  life 
has  generally  been  considered  free  and  pleasant,  though  not  perhaps 
morally  very  advantageous,  lacking  as  it  does  the  sharp  discipline 
not  xerj  fiatteringly  supposed  to  result  from,  and  to  he  peculiar  to, 
marriage,  and  through  its  exemption  from  the  cares  and  sacrifices 
which,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  are  entailed  on  men  exclu- 
sively by  marriage. 
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Now  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  good  men  are  far  more 
dependent  on  marriage  for  happiness  than  good  women  are,  and  that 
tlio  idea  of  men*8  special  self-sacrifice  in  marriage  is  an  erroneous 
one;  and  I  can  perceive  no  reason  for  the  censure  so  generally  cast 
npon  those  men  who,  by  choosing  to  remain  unmarried,  increase  the 
ntmibers  of  women  who  must  remain  single.  The  education  and 
training  of  women  are  wisely  directed  towards  such  a  development 
<if  their  faculties  as  will  best  qualify  them  to  find  as  well  as  to  give 
liappiness  in  the  sphere  of  domestic  life,  because  to  that  sphere  mar- 
riage  in  great  measure  confines  them ;  and  marriage,  which  is  a  pro-  fl 


^abihty  for  all,  is  a  certainty  for  the  immense  majority  of  women 
Xlierefore,  single  women  being  thus  qoaUfied  have  a  great  advantage 
cpver  single  men,  from  whoso  education  so  much  of  that  on  which 
t.Iie  comfort  of  domestic  life  depends  has  been  excluded.     The  rela- 
tive numbers  of  the  sexes  have  surely  been  most  wisely  and  bene- 
fioontly  ordered,  since  the  greater  nnmher  of  women  assures  pretty 
<5^**tainly  to  men  the  possibility  of  a  happy  marriage,  which  might 
^o    less  certain,  and  more  diflicult  of  attainment,  if  the  sexes  had  been 
^^"^irnerically  equal,  especially  when  women  shall  havo  recognised  tho 
"^ot^  that  the  conventional  estimate  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
*^*^^XTiage  by  men  and  women  respectively  is  not  a  correct  one. 

It  is  owinsj  to  tho  relative  over-estimate  of  the  advantao^es  of  a 

^^  ^irried  woman* s  lot  that  single  women  make  so  little  and  get  so 

-^t. tl^  out  of  their  lives.     Having  too  readily  accepted  the  dictum  that 

*^an's  love  is  of  man*s  life  a  part/  and  that  *  *tis  woman's  whole 

^^atence,*  they  accept  with  meekness  or  with  bitterness,  as  indi- 

"•^  filial  character  prompts,  the  position  accorded  to  them  as  *  failmres* 

^'^'i    anomalies;    they  seem  often  to  go  through  life    thoroughly 

^^^k^amed  of  themselves,  and  live,  so  to  speak,  in  a  chronic  state  of 

^  ^*^^*^gy  for,  or  protest  against,  the  fact  of  their  own  existence.     It 

^^   been  deemed  a  great  amelioration  of  their  fate  that  they  are 

^^^^^sionally  permitted  by  a  married  friend  to  take  a  humble  share  in 

^^  life,  and  to  have  accorded  to  them  by  her  a  not  inconsiderable 

^^^^*t  of  the  labours,  cares,  and  worries  of  marriage.     The  married 

J^man  usually  feeling  hersell'  quite  equal  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 

^    ^^anres  and  advantages  of  her  position,  in  these  her  single  friends 

_^    ^  Hot  often  required  to  participate  ;  nay,  they  are  not  unfrequently 

*.^^ed  upon  to  undertake  the  former  in  order  that  she  may  more 

*.    Uy  and  comfortably  enjoy  the  latter;  for  a  conscientious  woman  will 

^1^  the  consciousness  of  neglected  duties,  however  unpleasant  they 

tT^^^  be,  is  apt  to  spoil  the  flavour  and  hinder  the  full  enjoyment  of 

^^  pleasures. 

Kow  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  discovery  that  the  ground  on 

*^icli  the  theory  of  a  single  woman*s  life  has  been  built  is  simply 

•    ^^stttke ;  that  love  is  no  more  a  woman's  *  whole  existence*  than 

is  a  man's  ;  that  when  she  fails  in  that  '  part'  of  her  life»  aa  UUU 
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ae  when  a  man  bo  faQs  is  life  closed  io  either;  that  in  neither 
is  personal  and  social  anniliiktion  a  necessary  result  of  the  fai] 
that  there  is  as  little  need  for  her  to  become  a  mere  parasite 
adjunct  to  another's  life  as  there  is  for  him  to  become  such  ? 
US  all  awake  to  the  facts  that  existence  is  as  full  of  persona 
terests,  and  may  bo  made  to  yield  as  keen  enjoyment,  to  single 
men  as  to  single  men ;  that  the  fields  of  literature,  science,  am 
are  open  to  both  alike,  both  being,  by  reason  of  their  single  ea 
at  leisure  and  at  liberty  to  cuttiTate  them  to  the  utmost  that 
faculties  permit ;  that  the  earth  is  still  beautiful  for  both  alike  j 
that  for  both  there  is  abundant  and  honourable  work  to  be  ( 
quite  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  tasks  which  their  married  fri 
have  undertaken.  The  religious  aims  and  duties  of  life,  it 
scarcely  he  remarked,  are  common  to  all  men  and  women,  whi 
married  or  single,  Thfe  personal  duty  of  each  individual  ht 
being  to  become  a  good  man  or  woman  takes  precedence  c 
relative  duties,  and  is  of  imperative  obligation ;  ivhilst  many  oj 
latter,  and  notably  that  of  becoming  a  good  husband  or  wife 
optional*  Taking  lower  ground,  we  maintain  that  a  single  wc 
has  as  mnch  right  to  set  before  herself  her  own  comfort,  plea 
and  happiness,  as  her  aims  in  life,  as  any  man,  married  or  si 
has  a  right  to  do  likewise ;  and  as  her  talents  and  tastes  may  di 
she  may,  without  justly  incurring  the  blame  (always  so  readilj 
on  single  women)  of  selfishness,  find  for  herself  congenial  purfl 
The  garden,  the  needle,  light  literature,  &c»,  are  as  lawful  as 
great  pleasures  to  many  women  as  their  innocent  hohbiea  ai 
many  men  whose  mental  endowments  do  not  qualify  them  for, 
whose  tastes  do  not  lead  them  into,  the  higher  walks  of  life. 

Women  will  do  well  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  p 
bilities  of  single  life.  Let  hut  an  appreciable  number  of  their 
cognise  and  avow^  the  fact  that  it  has  its  own  advantages  and 
Joynients,  and  that  these  are  at  least  as  great  for  them  as  thej 
for  men,  and  there  will  very  soon  be  an  end  of  the  superiority 
ventionally  ascribed  to  married  women.  Let  us  try  to  realise 
possible  life  of  a  cultivated,  sensible,  and  amiable  single  wo] 
especially  of  one  in  the  upper  middle  class ;  if  such  a  woman  poi 
but  a  small  income,  she  can,  if  she  will,  get  a  great  deal  out  o; 
life.  I  do  not  at  present  speak  of  those  unhappy  women,  num< 
in  this  as  in  other  classes,  who  in  their  conduct  and  by  their 
raeter  give  point  to  the  jibes  and  sarcastic  pity  freely  beatowe 
'  old  maids/  These  are  certainly  to  be  censured,  but  ought 
to  be  very  kindly  pitied ;  for  they  have  only  been  (as  the  great 
jority  of  mankind  have  always  been)  not  strong  enough  to  domi 
their  environments,  not  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  their  t 
Themselves  utterly  conventional,  they  have  accepted  without  q 
tion  the  conventional  estimate  of  married  and  single  life;  their  y 
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^1  Improbably  passed  in  perpetually  frustrated,  and  finally  unsuccesBful, 
^■•ftempts  to  establish  thomsel?es  as  married  women.  I  do  not  sup- 
^loseihat  any  women  pass  through  life  withont  some  opportunity  to 
mrrj ;  but  BeekiBg,  as  do  the  women  to  whom  I  refer,  only  the 
eontentionally  valued  advantages  of  marriage,  position j  wealth,  &<5., 
thdr  failure  to  attract  men  able  to  bestow  these  advantages  is  very 
generally  the  reason  of  their  remaining  single. 

It  must  be  confeBsed  that  some  single  women  of  this  class  do 
1      becorae  very  odious.    Turning,  not  upon  the  men  who  have  neglected, 
L  bit  upon  the  women  who  have  supplanted,  them,  they  seem,  indeed, 
w  to  have  cast  off  all  reverence  for  their  own  womanhood ;  they  hate, 
and  wonld  hin  not  perceive  any  dignity  in  wifehood,  any  excellence 
in  motherhood,  any  charm  in  girlhood ;  they  greedily  learn  and  piti- 
lessly expose  the  sing  and  foMies  of  their  own  sex  ;  and  aSect  to  scorn, 
as  mere  trickery,  all  womanly  truth,  tenderness,  and  delicacy,  and 
ff^^re  their  worthieas  respect  and  damaging  approbation  only  for 
those  who  participate  alike  in  their  failure  and  in  their  rancour.  But 
the  very  great  majority  who  have  failed  to  achieve  '  a  good  establish - 
flient'  are   very  diflerent.      All  that   is  wanting  for  them  is  just  a 
littk  more  strength  of  mind,  just  a  little  clearer  vision  through  the 
wnveutional  into  the  real.     If  they  could  but  perceive  that  failure 
is  to  one  of  the  aims  of  life  is  a  very  different  thing  from  its  total 
^eck^ — if  they  would  but   make  an   accurate  estimate   of  its  re- 
^liaiag  possibihties — we  should  hear  from  the  world  at  large  much 
nonsense  about  'the  waste  of  feelings  unemployed,'  about  the 
fathered  rose  placed  in  no  man*s  bosom,  »&:c.    In  their  own  dainty 
fetLinine  ways  and  pursuits ;  in  their  freedom,  in  their  leisure ;  in  the 
f^tiquil  refinement  with  which  even  a  small  income  enables  them  to 
^^fist  their  lives ;  in  the  absence  of  the  interruptions,  the  worries, 
•pe  caies,  the  many  sorrows,  and  the  bitter  disappointments  of  mar- 
^^i  Ufe  ;  and  in  their  cosy  womanly  Mendships, — single  women  may 
^'1  sach  pleasant  happiness  as  can  he  surpassed  only  in  the  most 
^^^^tinate  marriages,  and  which  far  surpasses  that  attained  by  the 
^^jority  of  their  married  sisters » 

Society  is  open  alike  to  married  and  single  persons,  whether 
^^U  or  women,  just  so  far  as  their  means  enable  them  to  enjoy  its 
-'^^^asures  and  to  share  its  obligations. 

^.  ^  In  conclusion,  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  how 
.  *^8  low  estimate  of  single  Kfe  has  so  generally  obtained.  It  will 
^^^  do  to  charge  it  entirely  on  *  tyrant  man,*  though  it  certainly  ic 
^^^antageous  to  him ;  women  are  probably  quite  as  much  as  he  re- 
r^Hsible  for  it.  It  rests,  first,  on  the  truth  that  exceeding  and 
^pteme  happiness  springs  from  a  welt -assorted  marriage  ;  and  se- 
r^^dly,  on  the  fallacy  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  marriages  yield 
*^5  happiness.  And  this  fallacy  owes  its  being  and  its  influence  to 
Mother    conventionalism,    that  which  generally  and  vei^  craelly 
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charges  upon  women  the  blame  of  unhappy  marriages,  and  under 
influence  of  which  an  unbappy  married  woman  is  scarcely  deemed 
respectable.  Besides  this,  a  strictly  personal  and  very  pathetic  con- 
sideration induces  many  women  to  exalt  married  at  the  expense  of 
single  life.  Very  few  of  them  marry  without  a  pretty  assured  con- 
victiouj  entertained  by  each  on  her  own  behalf,  that  the  matrimonial 
lot  di-awu  bj  herself  is  a  prize ;  and  the  happy  winner  has  not  hesi-fl 
tated  to  avow  her  conviction,  with,  it  may  be,  the  expression  of  some ^ 
scorn  or  pity  for  the  siugle  estate  from  which  even  the  chance  of  a 
similar  prize  is  excluded.  And  when  the  disiliusion  comes,  the  dis- 
appointment which  she  hides  within  her  own  bosom  is  hard  enough 
to  bear  without  any  addition  of  outward  mortification ;  and  so  is 
produced  in  many  a  married  life  the  Spartan  stoiy  of  the  Boy  and 
the  Fox,  or  the  more  homely  fabulous  legend  of  the  Pox  who  had 
lost  his  Tail. 
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BY  MBS.  PBICE,  AUTHOB  OP  *  THE  CLEBK'S  DAUOHTEB,'  ETC. 


Chapteb  I.  The  Locum  Tenens. 

O.VE  lovely  summer  night,  a  few  years  ago,  an  old-fashioned  little 
Tehicle  was  being  dragged  up  a  steep  ascent  among  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  by  a  sturdy  little  pony,  who  stopped  every  now  and  then  of 
his  own  accord,  as  though  perfectly  well  aware  of  how  many  '  rises 
and  dips'  lay  before  him,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  not 
losing  his  vrind  by  over-exertion  at  this  stage  of  his  journey.  The 
two  men  who  were  walking  on  either  side  of  the  four-wheeler  occupied 
these  moments  of  rest,  the  one  in  cheering  and  patting  the  pony, 
the  other  in  gazing  round  upon  what  was  to  him  altogether  an  un- 
familiar scene.  Long  sloping  meadows,  on  one  side,  parted  from 
each  other  by  low  stone  walls,  a  few  cottages — stone  too,  even  the 
roofs — dotted  here  and  there,  a  long  way  oflf  a  tall  cathedral  spire, 
and  over  all  the  rapidly  gathering  gray  shadows  of  coming  night ; 
and  on  the  other  side,  high  jagged  yellow  cliflfs,  crowned  by  tier 
after  tier  of  mighty  trees,  whose  topmost  boughs  caught  the  last 
golden  light  of  the  setting  sun  beyond,  whose  friendly  branches 
sheltered  myriads  of  song-birds. 

*  What  a  glorious  view  we  shall  get  yonder  !*  cried  the  stranger, 
pointing  to  a  turn  on  the  hillside,  to  be  reached  after  another  stiff 
ascent  of  half  a  mile. 

*  Ay,  sir,'  responded  the  man,  *  they  do  say  as  the  look-out  there 
is  as  good  as  any  in  the  country — or  out  of  it  either,  /  should  think. 
Master,  he  say  to  me  when  I  were  a-drivin'  him  down  here  the  last 
time  the  other  day,  "Jim,*'  says  he,  *'it's  my  belief  I  sha'n't  see 
nothin'  finer  in  the  way  of  wievvs  in  all  my  travels  than  this  here 
Cat's-back,  and  that  there  Nest  by  the  beck ;"  and  he's  a  travelled 
man,  is  master,  and  knows  what  he's  a-sayin'  of  too.' 

These  last  words  were  flung  out  a  little  defiantly,  as  if  to  warn 
the  young  man  who  was  coming  as  locum  tenens  to  Maybeck,  that 
though  for  a  twelvemonth  or  so  he  might  be  invested  with  the  in- 
valid-rector's  power,  and  preach  in  his  pulpit,  and  live  in  his  house, 
and  look  after  his  flock,  still  he  had  better  take  care  and  not  let 
his  pride  at  such  a  position  run  away  with  him,  and  especially  he  had 
better  not  set  up  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  '  master's.' 

But   Godfrey  Bree  was  noways   inclined   to  gainsay  his   con- 
ductor's hearty  praise  ;  instead  of  so  doing,  he  so  unaffectedly  showed 
a  delight  in  the  fair  views  that  lay  round  about  them  at  every  turn, 
Thibd  Series,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  \ 
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that  by  the  time  Majbeck  rectory  was  reached,  he  had  won  golden 
opinioD9  of 'Jim/  who  informed  his  wife  that  night  oyer  their  suppe£^ 
*  that  whatsoever  the  new  man  might  be,  papisb  or  chapel  dispose^^ 
he  knowed  a  nice  sight  when  he  see  it,  and  that  spoke  in  his  favour!^ 

A  quiet  lonely  meal,  some  few  minntes'  study  of  the  room  wher^ 
it  was  served,  an  introduction  to  and  commencement  of  a  wari^ 
friendship  w^ith  Flopa,  the  old  rector's  spaniel,  and  then  the  curator; 
strolled  out  into  the  garden  possessed  wdth  the  half-satisfied,  haL.^ 
restless  feelings  that  attend  so  many  changes  of  nien*s  lives.     Tl^^^ 
was  his  first  parochial  charge, — the  eight  years  of  his  life  since  ^^^ 
had  left  college  having  been  passed  in  the  very  dLfterent  work      <>/ 
teaching  in  a  grammar-school, — and  how  different  it  all  seeme^/ 
There,  in  the  busy  town  of  many  thousands,  with  a  throng  of  Inds 
about  him  from  morning  till  night,  plenty  of  people  glad  to  see  him 
when  he  could  steal  an  hour  from  his  work,  he  had  hardly  knowu 
what  it  was  to  have  a  minnte  to  himself;  the  noise  of  streets  aod 
many  voices  was  about  him  at  all  hours;  every  moment  of  every  i 
found  him  with  plenty  to  do.    Here,  as  yet,  he  knew  no  one  ; 
come  to  this  little  quiet  spot  mainly  for  the  sake  of  rest  from  ^ 
work — and  rest,  even  to  stagnation,  he  seemed  likely  to  get. 
knew  no  one ;  indeed,  according  to  Jim's  account,  there  were  iwfc 
many  folks  to  know ;   a  poor  population  of  imder  a  hundred  to  attcai] 
to,  three  *  gentlefolks*  houses*  to  call  at — inhabited  by  a  retired  office^ j 
of  the  army,  the  sqnire  of  the  place,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Darlington^l 
of  whom  nobody  knew  mneh :  these  constituted  his  parish,  and  cOD^  j 
stitnted  for  him  something  very  like  solitude. 

So  at  least  Godfrey  Bree  thought  that  first  night,  and  wondeieJI 
how  ever  he  should  tide  over  his  twelvemonth*s  charge,  how  he  shonlij 
bear  the  monotony  of  life  in  this  out-of-the- world  hamlet,  ill| 
alone  :  the  stillness  was  oppreesive,  and  irritated  him  into  action  < 
some  sort ;  he  opened  the  gate,  and  set  off  walking  briskly  dowiij 
hill,  iutendiug  by  the  clear  light  of  the  midsonimer  moon  to  exploit  J 
a  mile  or  two  of  country  before  he  went  to  rest.  His  rapid  step^| 
were  stayed,  as  he  was  going  swiftly  round  a  broken  bit  of  ro«d,  by 
the  shrill  voice  of  a  woman  calling  after  him  : 

*  Be  you  our  new  minister,  sir  ?  Then  mind  please  where  yofCr^ 
goin*  of.     Thatpath'U  take  you  right  down  to  the  quarry,  and  ni*?* 
be  Tou*U  get  a  fall  before  you  know  where  you  are.    I  ask  your  panioa  j 
for  stoppin*  you,  but  not  knowin*  your  ways  you'd  best  to  go  carefnl-  j 

He  thanked  the  woman  and  *  went  careful,*  to  wbere  the  p*^j 
wound  among  rough  stouee  and  thick-growing  brambles  by  the  vei?  I 
edge  of  a  large  stone  qaarrr,  so  siee^  and  jaggod  that  he  dca7t«irj 
cared  to  look  down  twice,  and  very  sensibly  resolved  to  retntMU^l 
stepa,  and  po«^(Mi6  fuilier  wanderings  till  daylight.  On  bis  w»f  j 
\mA  he  mw  ^  pretty  pieliEre,  and  under  tke  shadow  of  a  sireot* 
eeented  Ume  stayed  some  momenta  gviiiig  at  it.     A  little  bidc| 
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0m  the  ffOftd,  purfced  from  it  by  a  low  hedge,  stood  one  of  the  three 
gentlefolks'  houses/  a  long  window  was  wide  open,  a  lamp  lighted 
ithin,  a  background  of  many  flowers,  and  a  girl  with  yellow  hair, 
Bated  in  the  fall  light,  restizi^  her  fiftce  upon  her  hand  as  she  read 
loud  to  some  hearer  unseen.  The  curate  was  near  enough  to  catch 
he  sound  of  a  sweet  clear  yoice,  and  loitered  with  a  passing  wish 
or  a  full  sight  of  the  fair  face — may  his  loneliness  excuse  his  intru- 
iTe  glances ! — but  at  that  moment  up  rushed  Hops,  hot  from  the 
Ikgal  pursuit  ot  a  rabbit,  and  with  a  joyful  bark  the  ill-mannered 
log  rushed  straight  in  at  the  open  window  and  made  herself  Tcry 
much  at  home  by  jumping  with  her  dew-damped  paws  on  the 
zeider*s  light  summer  dress.  Scarcely  knowing  whether  to  retreat 
or  advance,  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  had  no  choice  but 
to  go  forward ;  for  the  girl  came  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  catching 
light  of  his  figure  beneath  the  Hmes,  cried  out : 

'  0  James,  here  is  this  dog  of  yours  again !  Please  take  her 
home,  and  keep  her  safe.  I  like  to  haye  her ;  but  papa —  I — I  beg 
joor  pardon,'  as  the  curate  drew  near ;  '  I  thought  I  was  speaking  to 
fte  senrant  from  the  rectory.' 

In  great  confusion  and  awkwardness,  Godfrey  Bree  made  his 
myologies  and  explained  who  he  was,  mentally  chafing  at  the  accident 
i^h  brought  him  forward  in  such  a  mal-apropos  manner.  But  the 
loA  he  yentured  at  the  young  lady  nearly  repaid  him  for  all  his 
•anoyance.  The  face  was  worthy  of  the  voice — sweet  and  grave 
ind  womanly  beyond  even  his  ideal;  and  her  manner,  gentle  and 
Belf-possessed,  well  matched  her  face. 

He  could  have  gone  on  explaining  and  apologising  for  an 
boor,  but  a  sharp  voice  from  the  house  called  '  Emily  !'  and  handing 
the  intruding  Flops  over  to  the  curate's  keeping,  the  girl  hurried 
Wk  to  her  father,  and  the  young  man  retraced  his  steps  to  the  rec- 
toy.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  Maybeck  was 
•  bi  more  habitable  place  than  he  had  thought  it  to  be  an  hour 
•go. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  INEVITABLE  DILEMMA. 

A  HABITABLE,  chccry,  sociable  little  place  the  village  was  in  truth, 
^Bpite  of  the  smallness  of  its  population,  which  seemed  rather  ridi- 
^lous  when  first  faced  by  this  stray  man  from  a  busy  town ;  and 
*^ore  a  week  was  over  Godfrey  Bree  had  made  so  much  use  of 
*^  time  that  he  had  seen  the  inside  of  most  of  the  cottages,  and 
*^^init  from  the  lips  of  their  feminine  occupiers  such  budgets  of  do- 
mestic trials,  such  perplexing  confidences  of  family  histories,  such 
Volumes  of  details  concerning  all  the  children  of  every  household,  as 
•et  him  often  wondering  what  in  the  world  men  with  large  parishes 
^d  do  if  they  had  a  proportionate  increase  of  matters  to  listen  to. 
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But  that  was  onlj  Lis  first  week,  before  he  knew  how  to  ma 
properly ;  after  a  while  ho  coutrived  to  avoid  snch  floods  of  gossipj  | 
and  yet  maiotaiB  his  character  as  a  kiedly  listener  and  good  adviser. 

He  made  his  call,  too,  at  the  squire^s,  and  saw  the  whole 
— ^master,  mistreBS,  and  four  fat  daughters,  two  like  the  father,  two 
like  the  mother- — aU  ready  to  welcome  a  young  and  gentlemanly  mai^:;^ 
as  a  pleasant  temporary  change  in  place  of  the  old  invalid  clergy-  — 
man.  The  equiie  found  ont  that  tije  new-comer's  politics  were  al^^ 
right — that  is,  something  the  same  kind  as  his  own — and,  acceptin^^ 
him  at  once  as  the  right  kind  of  man,  showed  him  his  pictures,  h^^^ 
kennels,  and  his  favourite  hunter,  and  asked  his  advice  upon  a  muc^^ 
vexed  question  of  a  footpath  across  the  park ;  finishing  up  with  ^ 
hearty  invitation  to  come  in  to  lunch  or  dinner  whenever  he  felt  d'^gf 
posed  to  do  so.  ^1 

And  he  called  at  the  retired  officer's,  and  listened  with  patiec^^l 
while  his  ill-used  host  aet  plainly  hefore  him  how  infamously  he  fikjifl 
his  claims  had  been  slighted  and  insulted  by  a  Radical  Govemmeut  M 

*  By  Jove,  sir,*  cried  the  wounded  major  (wounded  in  spirit,  I^ 
mean), — '  hy  Jove,  if  I  hadn't  had  the  spirit  of  a  lamb — if  I  hadnl^l 
heen  brought  up  to  understand  the — the  duty  of  moderating  yofif^| 
feelings  when  you  are  in  the  very  devil  of  a  temper — I  beg  yoar^B 
pardon,  ]Mr.  Bree,  I  do  indeed! — and  if  I  hadn't  felt  it  was  aIto*^l 
gether  beneath  me  to  take  notice  of  such  a  blackguardly  conspirft<?Jf  ^M 
I  should  have  shaken  the  service  off  in  disgust  and  thrown  up  i^J  ^M 
commission,  and  sent  the  Commander-in-Chief  a  letter  that  wonW  ^M 
have  made  his  ears  tingle.  Upon  my  word  I  should,  sir  !  But  I  ^M 
romcmbered — my  late  father  was  a  clergyman — I  remembered  it  ^  ^M 
not  always  wise  to  get  in  a  rage  and  do  what  you  wish*  A  Chris-  ^M 
tian  and  an  officer  has  other  duties.  So  I  waited  till  I  cooled  doffD»  ^M 
and  then  sold  my  commission*'  H 

The  major  wound  op  as  the  squire  had  done,  by  begging  tins  ^M 
fixcelleDt  new  listener  to  drop  in  at  sis  oVlock  whenever  ho  wisbed^B 
for  a  homely  dinner,  and  some  one  else's  company  besides  his  o'^'  ^M 

Lastly,  he  made  his  visit  to  Mr.  Dai'Hngton's,  postponing  bi^^^f 
call  there  from  day  to  day  for  reasons  scarcely  intelligibie  to  liiJ^'^B 
seli\  ^M 

He  was  nshered  into  the  same  bright  room  of  which  he  had  catigW^B 
a  glimpse  a  week  before,  met  and  welcomed  hy  Miss  Darlington  t*^'  H 
self,  whose  delicate  beauty  gained,  as  so  many  kinds  of  beaoty  ^^  ^M 
not,  by  being  seen  in  broad  dayhght*  A  lovely  complexion^  d^^B 
large  gray  eyes  that  smiled  as  brightly  as  her  lips,  a  perfect  fig«^*''  H 
and  a  soft  sweet  voice.  She  needed  no  adjuncts  of  dress  or  person^  H 
adornment  to  enhance  her  many  charms ;  and  either  she  was  aWitf*  H 
this,  or  had  other  reasons  for  the  noticeable  simplicity  of  her  ^t*  H 
tire,  which  seemed  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  costliness  of  thefts  ^B 
nitnre  and  ornaments  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  seated*     Aib'^H 
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the  cnrate,  who  was  thoroughly  unaceustoined  to  ladies'  society,  was 
puzzled  to  know  in  what  other  particular,  besides  her  charming  face, 
^jhe  differed  so  iBuch  from  most  otiiers  of  her  sex ;  hut  after  a  few 
^K^ts  at  the  Hall  had  brought  before  his  ejes  a  considerable  display 
^■t  west-country  fashionable  attire,  he  became  aware  of  Miss  Darling- 
Hbii*s  peculiarity,  and  set  it  down  in  his  own  mind  as  a  piece  of  very 
pardonable  vanity — an  error,  if  error  at  all,  in  the  right  direction. 

The  first  few  minutes  of  that  moming*a  call  led  the  young  man 
into  an  unknown  land,  where  hitherto  his  steps  had  never  strayed. 
1  don't  mean  that  he  feE  headlong  in  love  all  in  one  brief  half  hour, 
cr  even  for  weeks  suspected  that  he  was  in  danger  of  doing  so  at  all ; 
hii  dreams  and  longings  for  a  home  of  his  ovm  henceforth  troubled 
him  as  they  had  never  done  before ;  a  weariness  and  distaste  of  his 
old  life  came  over  him,  and  he  began  to  think  he  never  could  go  bach 
t4ithc  pursuits  and  work  he  had  been  so  loth  to  leave. 

One  more  ti'illing  circumstance  struck  him  during  that  irst  in- 
[terview — for  he  naturally  paid  more  heed  to  manner  than  to  dress — 
noticed  a  slight  but  certain  change  in  Miss  Darhngton's  manner 
the  moment  her  father  entered  the  room. 
The  latter  received  Mr,  Bree  with  all  possible  courtesy,  and 
jJetained  him  for  nearly  an  hour  in  friendly  conversation,  explaining^ 
I  lather  unnecessarily,  his  own  reasons  for  living  in  such  a  secluded 
llwt  of  the  country ;  *  natoral  indolence,  I  must  confess,  and  a  genu- 
*  dislike  to  being  elbowed  about  in  the  world;'  then,  gauging  his 
I'^sitor^s  tastes   and  knowledge  of  matters,  artistic,   pohtical,  and 
[•odal,  rapidly  and  skilfully,  he  ended  by  congratulating  bioaself  on 
raftTing  a  neighbour  with  bo  many  similar  tastes  to  big  own,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  they  might  see  much  of  each  other. 

But  during  that  hour  Miss  Darlington  scarcely  spoke,  and  when 

^Godfrey  Bree  looked  towards  her  he  fancied  a  shadow  had  come  over 

m  face — an  anxious,  shghily  distressed  look  for  which  he  couM  not 

"ocouut,  which  changed  her  curiously,  making  her  look  grave  and 

*^  than  her  years. 

And  as  it  was  that  morning,  so  it  was  ever  afterwards.     Apart 

^in  her  father  the  curate  always  found  her  bright  and  cheerful, 

perhaps  less  given  to  mirth  than  most  girls  of  twenty  ;  but 

j  *ith  Mr.  Darlington  always  subdued,  always  quiet ;  watching  him 

f  ^tli  eager  anticipation  of  his  wishes  or  wants ;  reading  when  she  was 

linden — ^he  would  have  her  read  aloud  for  hours  some  days  ;  singing 

^^  liim  if  he  was  so  disposed ;  his  constant  companion  in  walks  or 

^Tes ;  his  devoted  attendant  during  those  hom's  when  he  was  ill 

,  ^  fimcied  himself  to  be  so ;  and  yet  no  one  who  watched   her— 

*^  the  curate  soon  delighted  in  doing — could  fail  to  perceive  that  there 

^  some  &lse  note  in  the  harmony  of  that  household,  some  slight 

^ilmible  barrier  between  the  love  of  this  father  and  daughter. 

Meanwhile,    as  his  acquaintance  with  the  Darlingtons  grew 
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closer,  the  weeks  were  creeping  on.  The  harvest  was  gathered-iir 
far  and  near,  and  the  woods  down  the  steep  hiU-sides  were  gloriong 
in  red  and  golden  garmenti^. 

Letters  from  abroad  told  Godfrey  Bree  that  Mr,  Herbert,  t] 
rector,  was  slowly  but  surely  regaining  his  health,  and  trusted  to  be 
able  to  resume  his  parish  work  dering  the  following  anmmer ;   *  and 
that  means/  thought  Godfrey  ruefully,  *  that  I  shall  be  wanted  here 
no  longer/  That  day  the  curate  first  faced  a  very  awkward  qoestion 
'  Would  Mr.  Darlington,  with  all  his  seeming  friendliness,  be  dii 
posed  to  give  up  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  had  no  better  prospei 
for  years  to  come  than  a  curacy,  or  possibly  a  countiy  gram 
ttchool — who  had  no  prospect,  moreover,  of  ever  inheriting  more  thi 
the  soHtary  thousand  pouuds  he  already  possessed?* 

The  poor  fellow  took  himself  to  task  for  his  folly ;  bat   it  W! 
late  in  the  day  to  do  that.     Then  he  told  himself  he  must  see  and 
master  this  quick-growing  passion — which  only  shows  how  ignorant 
he  was  on  such  matters  ;  and  then,  as  if  the  very  Fates  fought  againi 
him,  Mr.  Darlington  met  mth  some  sHght  accident  which  kept 
within  doors,  and  he  was  constantly  sending  for  the  curate  to  di: 
or  lunch  with  him  *  out  of  pity,'     So  the  chains  were  riveted  (as 
than  ever  as  winter  drew  on  apace. 

^_  Chapteu  ni. 

^f  IH  WOBAE  OON  FUSION. 

One  November  afternoon  an  urgent  message  had  gone  aei 
the  rectory  for  Mr,  Bree  to  dine  at  the  ^Vhite  House ;  so  Mr. 
lington's  cottage  was  called* 

Mr,  Bree  had  declined  to  go,  half  glad  to  he  out  of  danger's  wa; 
for  once — *  his  lads  were  coming  up  to  the  night  school,  and  he  shonl 
be  busy  till  eight  oVlock-'  Upon  which  came  another  message  tba 
Mr.  Darlington  would  pot  off  dining  till  eight  if  Mr»  Bree  would  g 
then.  So  the  over-persuaded  curate  gave  in,  and  went  somotluBI 
against  his  will. 

Against  his  will  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  was  afraid  of  li 
secret  escaping  from  bim  before  he  had  weU  made  up  his  mind  vh^ 
course  he  ought  to  take ;  and  next,  because  his  more  frequent  iiit0f| 
views  with  Mr.  Darliugton  had  not  strengthened  his  liking  for  thi 
gentlemau*  At  times  such  flashes  of  bitterness  broke  from  hi 
such  rough  harsh  speeches,  as  made  one  wonder  what  in  the  wori 
was  out  of  joint  with  this  man,  who  lived  to  all  seeming  in 
wealth  and  comfort ;  and  after  such  speeches,  if  they  had  h 
at  dinner,  it  was  certain  Mr.  Darhngton  attempted  to  raise  his 
by  drinking  freely  of  the  wines  which  he  used  to  boast  were  am' 
the  best  in  the  country; 

On  this  November  evening  Qodirej  conld  see,  the  moment 
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entered  the  dining-room^  that  his  host  was  in  no  particularly  happy 
frame  of  mind. 

He  received  his  gaest,  however^  with  many  expressions  of  wel- 
come,  and  vented  his  ill-temper  on  the  dinner,  which  he  declared 
had  been  spoiled  in  the  cooldng ;  then^  as  though  ashamed  of  so 
much  fiaalt-finding^  he  turned  the  conversation  to  descriptions  of  the 
Lake  country,  which  he  knew  well,  and  of  which  he  spoke  with  such 
kappy  fluency,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him  to  be  the  same  man 
who  had  sat  grumbling  at  the  head  of  his  table  a  few  minutes  before. 

Having  achieved  this  point  he  suddenly  subsided,  and  playing 
lisUessly  with  a  wine-glass,  begged  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bree  had 
discovered  any  wonderful  genius  among  the  clodhoppers  he  was 
teaching,  or  what  made  the  occupation  so  particularly  engrossing. 

The  young  man  coloured  at  the  sneering  tone,  but  answered 
with  perfect  good  temper,  that  his  pupils  were  none  of  them  very 
apt ;  but  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  help  them  if  they 
wished  to  leam. 

*  Well,  every  one  to  his  taste,'  said  Mr.  Darlington  coldly.  '  I 
sappose  you  are  something  like  myself  at  times,  driven  to  seek 
uncongenial  companions  rather  than  none  at  all,  in  such  a  dismal 
corner  of  the  earth  as  this  is — dismal,  that  is,  when  the  fishing 
season  is  over,'  he  added  hurriedly,  and  flushing  slightiy. 

Uncertain  how  to  take  such  a  speech,  the  curate  was  for  ans- 
wering hotiy;  but  at  that  instant  he  caught  Emily  Darlington's 
glance,  frightened  and  entreating.  The  appeal  from  her  was  a 
delight  to  him,  and  for  her  sake  he  answered  courteously  : 

'Indeed,  you  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  how  much  one 
gets  interested  in  such  unpromising  pupils.  I  know  the  people 
here  so  well  now,  that  Maybeck  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant spots  of  the  earth,  though  I  don't  happen  to  care  for  trout- 
fishmg.     No,  thank  you,  no  more  wine.' 

'Happy  you,  if  you  can  make  yourself  contented,'  responded 
tis  host ;  '  to  me  it  appears  as  though  such  drudgery  as  your  even- 
t's work  must  be  awfully  uncongenial  to  a  man  like  yourself, 
accustomed  to  something  better — though  in  the  same  line  !' — this 
^th  another  sneer. 

(*0  Emily,'  thought  the  curate,  '  if  that  man  were  any  one  but^ 
your  fiather,  I  should  not  wait  at  his  table  to  hear  another  such 
speech!') 

*  Teaching  is  '*  my  line,"  as  you  say,'  he  answered ;  '  and  I  like 
it  heartily.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  consider 
H  as  much  my  duty  to  teach  the  lads  about  here  what  little  they 
^  anxious  to  leam,  as  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  fulfil  any 
other  trust  committed  to  me  honestly  and  fairly.' 

'  Bah  !  truat  /'  muttered  Mr.  Darlington,  and  again  the  curate 
canght  the  daughter's   eye,   glancing  nervously  towards  him,  %»^ 
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though  imploring  a  change  of  conversation.     So  stiikiog  farther^ 
afield  for  a  subject,  he  went  on :  ( 

*  I  had  a  pupil  once,  five  or  six  years  ago,  for  whose  sake  I 
used  often  to  wish  myself  a  rich  man,  so  that  I  could  have  pushed  ^ 
him  on  in  the  world.     For  so  young  a  boy,  he  promised  wonder- 
fully well,  and  many  a  plan  we  made  to  work  him  up  and  get  him 
through  Oxford  or  Camhridge.     But  it  all  came  to  nothing  ;   down- 
right  poverty  forced  his  mother  to  take  him  from  school ;  somehow 
a  berth  was  found  for  him  in  a  ship  that  traded  between  here  and 
China — he  hated  the  sea,  poor  Httle  chap !  And  the  other  day  I  took  < 
np  a  stray  newspaper  for  a  minute,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was^ 
that  the  Queen    had   gone  down  in  the  Chinese  seas   mth  poor 
Charlie  Merhn  and  every  other  soul  on  board,' 

'  Charlie !  * — it  was  Miss  Darlington  began  speaking.    Her  father 
intermpted  her  harshly : 

'  Ring  the  bell  I   I — this  glass  is  snapped,*  and  he  pushed  th»^ 
broken  glass  away.     ^  You  need  not  remain,  Emily,  we  shall  be 
the  drawing-room  presently;*  hut  his  voice  as  he  spoke  was  un- 
steady* and  las  hand  shook  terribly  as  he  pomred  out  more  wine. 

Miss  Darhngton  hurried  from  the  room  without  a  word ;  bnt  as 
Godfi'ey  held  the  door  open  for  her,  he  could  see  that  her  face 
white^  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Scarcely  knowing  whether  to  connect  her  evident  distress  with  1 
what  he  had  been  saying,  he  felt  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do  wheiB| 
he  resumed  his  seat ;  hut  after  two  or  three  minutes'  dead  silenc€ 
Mr,  Darhngton  asked  slowly  : 

*  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy  you  just  spoke  of?' 

*  Charhe  Elwiu  MerHn.* 
I         '  And  he  lived — ?' 
'         *  At  Newhy  by  York.' 

'  0  !*     Then  still  more  slowly  :   *  At  Newhy  by  York  ;  a  plae< 
I  have  never  seen.     I  thought  you  were  an  eastern  counties* 
— that  you  had  Mved  all  your  life  at  St.  Osyth's  ?* 

*  Not  quite  all.     I  have  many  relations  in  Yorkshire — my  only 
li\'ing  relatives,  cousins,  are  all  in  different  parts  of  that  coiintv. 
After  Christmas  I  mean  to  have  a  holiday,  and  run  up  to  see  thei 
for  ten  days,* 

*  0,  and  then  yon  will  see  this  IMr.^  these  people  who  int 
you  r 

*  Perhaps  I  shall,'  said  the  cumie  sadly;  and  then  he  got  up  j 
said  he  would  be  going  home,  for  he  did  not  care  to  anticipate  or 
discuss  80  sad  a  meeting  as  his  would  be  with  tJiat  sorrowing  mo- 
ther. He  was  vexed  with  himself  for  so  carelessly  introducing  tho 
subject;  and  so,  resisting  Mr,  Darlington's  invitation  to  remain 
longer,  he  went  off  to  bid  Miss  Darlington  good-night  in  the  draw* 
ing-TOom  at  once. 
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Ske  was  not  there ;  bnt  half  a  dozen  candles  were  flaring  in  a 
strong  draught,  the  dark  curtains  were  palled  aside,  and  the  window 
stood  wide  open.     While  he  hesitated,  a  Yoice  without  said  : 

'  Mr.  Bree,  is  papa  coming  ?  What,  are  you  going  already  ?* 
Then  she  stepped  in  with  a  dark  shawl  gathered  about  her  head 
and  shoulders ;  but  though  she  closed  the  window,  she  kept  well 
within  the  shadow  of  the  curtains,  holding  up  one  hand  to  shield 
her  eyes,  as  though  the  light  dazzled  her. 

'Wait  one  moment,'  she  said  softly,  as  he  oflfered  to  bid  her 
good-night ;  then  going  on  rapidly,  a  deep  flush  replacing  her  un- 
Qsnal  pallor:  *Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Bree;  but  will  you — 
may  I  give  you  sometldng  for  that  poor  lady  you  spoke  of?  Per- 
liaps,  if — if  she  has  other  children  she  will  want  it  now.  0,  no ; 
pray  do  not  think  it  any  liberality,  papa  gives  me  so  much  more 
than  I  ever  use.'  The  last  words  broke  into  something  very  like 
a  sob.  *  Please  go,'  she  whispered ;  '  tmd  pray  do  not  name  who 
•ent  this.' 

He  could  but  go,  more  puzzled  than  ever  by  the  evening  visit. 
'  This'  he  found  on  examination  to  be  a  bank  note  for  fifty  pounds. 

Chapter  IV. 

PBUDENCE  GOES  TO  THE  WINDS. 

Oteb  and  over  again  did  the  curate  ponder  the  strange  cir- 
ODDstances  of  his  last  visit  to  the  White  Cottage — last  it  seemed 
likely  to  be,  for  no  invitation  to  go  again  reached  him  between 
that  night  and  Christmas,  and  wearily  the  time  dragged  along,  each 
day  opening  on  the  hope  that  he  might  meet  Miss  Darlington  once 
[  more,  and  closing  with  a  regret  that  that  one  object  was  still  un- 
achieyed.  Among  his  poor  folks  he  often  heard  her  named,  and  by 
the  many  gifts  that  were  shown  to  him,  it  seemed  as  though  she 
Blast  have  shut  herself  up  to  work  for  her  neighbours.  One  day 
an  old  paralysed  woman,  whose  home  Emily  had  often  brightened  by 
ker  presence,  told  the  curate  '  that  her  young  lady  was  a-goin'  right 
sway;  she  come  last  night  and  told  her  so  herself;  and,  0,  how 
ahe  should  miss  her,  that  she  should !'  and  then  the  poor  old  crea- 
ture shed  ready  tears,  and  pitied  herself  for  being  about  to  lose  so 
kind  a  friend. 

After  that  Godfrey  heard  the  coming  departure  spoken  of  by 
many, .  together  with  a  dozen  reasons  for  the  removal  —  nearly 
all  of  them  flavoured  with  one  piece  of  what  he  feared  was  the 
truth.  It  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  known  that  Mr.  Darlington's 
habit  was  mastering  him  quickly,  and  that  he  was  rarely  to  be 
seen,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  in  any  better  than  a  half- 
intoxicated  state. 

Well  might  poor  Emily  come  alone  to  the  little  church,  looking 
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so  worn  and  pale  that  her  bright  girlhood  seemed  altogether  to  hare 
left  her. 

The  curate's  heart  often  ached  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  swei 
sorrowful  face ;   and  mighty  were  his  lougiugs  that  he  had  the  right- 
to  t&ke  her  from  her  unshared  troubles,  even  to  the  modest  home 
which  was  the  best  he  could  ever  offer  her. 

But  now  he  had  no  hold  on  such  a  hope.  As  darkness  gathered 
about  that  other  household,  the  shudow  fell  on  him  too.     Do  what 
ha  would^  he  could  not  feel  light-hearted  or  glad  that  Christmas 
time. 

*If  I  could  only  see  her  again/  he  thought,  as  he  finished 
weary  walk  in  the  misty  garden,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas-day, 
pacing  down  the  plantation,  through    the   graveywrd,  and  so 
the  church.      And   behold,   while  the  wish  hovered  unspoken 
his   lips,    there   stood  Miss  DarUngton  in  the  narrow  aisle,  gli 
waiting  perhaps  to  see  him,  for  she  came  forward  with  heighi 
colour  and  outstretched  hand  : 

*  At  lastr  he  exclaimed,  hurrying  forward  to  meet  her* 
thought  I  never  was  to  speak  to  you  again.' 

'Xay,'    she  answered,    *I  would  not  go  without  bidding 
good-bye.     I  had  not  much  time  to  help  ivith  the  church  this  yi 
but  I  stayed  purposely  after  the  Daveneys  and  Wilsons  left,  becai 
I  did  so  hope  you  would  come  in/ 

The  curate  forgot  his  last  month's  wearyings  in  delight 
avowal.     His  prudence  was  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  heft 
was  half  aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  pouring  out  the  st* 
of  his  love,  entreating  her,  if  she  might  not  yet  share  his  home, 
let  him  know  and  help  her  to  hear  her  troubles. 

'  My  darling,'  he  said,  '  what  is  it  that  is  changing  you  so 
what  is  it  that  is  taking  you  away  from  us  ?  and  why  have  y 
never  let  me  see  you  of  late  ?' 

A  stream  of  questions  that  the  poor  girl  could  not  answar, 
she  was  crying  bitterly,  unable  for  some  minutes  to  speak  a  worL 

Grievously  perplexed  at  the  eflfects  of  his  words,  Godfrey 
anxious  and  impatient,  while  she  fought  a  battle  with  her  te 
conquered  tbcni ;   then,  not  venturing  a  look  towards  him,  shi 
away  a  step,  and  iilmost  unconsciously  toying  with  a  holly 
spoke  at  last  tremulously  and  nervously  : 

'  I  have  done  very  wrong.    I  only  wmted— indeed,  I  only 
to  kear  if  you  had  sent — my  poor  gift — to  your — your  Wend/ 

He  told  her  half-impatiently  that  the  gift  had  gone  ahuos^as 
soon  as  she  giiYe  it,  and  as  secretly  as  she  had  desired. 

*  Then  I  do  thank  you  more  than  I  can  tell,'  she  sfdi, 
mor©  voluntarily  giving  him  her  hand.     And  she  added  slowly 
earnestly,  ^  I  ask  you  one  thing  morc^forget  you  ever  spoke  to 
aa  jou  have  just  done.     There  are  reasons  why  I  must  not,  and 
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{dtering  m  momeDft— *  wlj  I  will  not  listen  to  saoh  words.  No,  no, 
please  don*t  make  me  cry  again ;'  for  he  was  at  her  side,  trying  to 
slop  her  words.  What  lorer,  indeed,  woold  be  likely  to  be  pot  off 
iriUi  soeli  entreaties  as  these  ?  Not  he,  thoo^t  Godfrey ;  hear 
lun  she  should;  and  he  made  her  find  her  hat  and  leave  the  grspp 
litUe  cboieh,  while  he  eagerly  and  passionately  pleaded  his  cause 
iriih  her  as  slowly  they  moved  on  towards  the  home  she  was  so 
6ocm  to  leave. 

But  all  in  vain.  '  It  cannot  be.'  '  It  most  not  be.*  '  I  cannot 
tdl  yon  why.'  These  were  the  only  answers  he  coold  wring  from 
ber.  No  argument,  no  entreaties  could  change  her,  though,  poor 
girl,  she  had  not  strength  or  skill  enou^  to  conceal  that  it  was  her 
wiD,  and  not  her  heart,  that  was  rejecting  him. 

'Will  you  never  give  me  any  other  answer?'  he  asked,  as  tbsy 
iMned  the  gate  of  the  White  Cottage. 

'I  dare  not  think  I  ever  shall,'  she  answered. 

*  And  will  you  forgive  me  the  pain  that  my  presumption  has 
eiQsed  you?'  he  asked  jesuitically.  'I  had  almost  forgotten  till 
,  DOW  how  rich  you  were  and  how  poor  I  am.' 

'  How  can  you !  That  is  cruel !'  she  broke  out.  '  Indeed,  you 
s't  know  how  cruel  you  are.  Ah,  Godfrey!'  for  he  held  her, 
iD  nseen  in  the  quiet  shadowy  lane,  dose  in  his  arms  for  one  mo- 
st while  he  said : 

'  Then  I  will  wait.  Whatever  it  be  that  keeps  you  from  me 
I  last  for  ever.  Whether  it  should  last  for  months  or  years, 
rn  wait.  I'll  have  no  wife  if  I  cannot  have  you,  Emily ;'  and  then 
h  released  her,  and  left  her  without  another  word,  striding  off  for  a 
aix-mile  walk  along  the  old  Roman  road  close  by,  to  cool  his  hot 
kid  and  recall  what  few  senses  the  last  hour  had  not  deprived  him 
ofiltogether. 

Chapteb  V. 

AFTEB  WAITIKG-  00ME8  REWARD. 

Ths  next  day  brought  its  work  of  services,  and  *  Lady  Mar- 
giret's  dole  of  certain  shillings  and  woollen  garments  and  loaves  of 
held  to  six  poor  women  of  the  parish  of  Maybeck.'  Godfrey  Bree 
^  plenty  to  keep  him  occupied  till  the  time  came  for  his  lonely 
Ciuistmas  dinner,  for  he  had  declined  joining  the  family  gathering 
it  the  HaU ;  and  Major  Garrett  had  gone  to  spend  his  Christmas 
fiom  home. 

But  the  dinner  was  dismal;  not  even  Flop's  companionship 
could  make  it  otherwise.  The  one  thought  would  obtrude  itself, 
'How  long  would  it  be  thus  with  him  ?  How  many  Christmas-tides 
mui  he  pass  alone  ?  Would  his  rash  love  have  ever  the  ending  he 
longed  tar  ?'  BroodiDg  and  depressed,  the  minutes  lagged  along 
baavily.   The  excitement  of  the  afternoon  before  was  telling  on  him 
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iiow^  when  every  word  that  had  passed  filled  his  memory,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  ali  else. 

He  started,  as  a  nervous  woman  might  have  done,  when  a 
at  the  door-hell  rang  through  the  house,  and  hastened  to  relight  the 
lamp  (he  bad  been  sitting  idly  in  the  firelight)  as  Jim's  wife  openea 
the  door  to  tell  him  that  Mr»  Darhngton  was  waiting  to  speak  wit 
Mm,  but  would  not  come  into  the  house. 

*  Now  for  it!'  thought  the  curate,  rousing  himself  for  the  anii^ 
pated  fray ;  for  ho  never  questioned  what  must  have  called  forth 
visit.  His  mind  was  too  full  of  that  one  idea ;  and  he  stepped  o»^ 
into  the  hall,  where  a  cold  wind  was  rushing  about,  slamming  t^ 
doors  and  whistling  moumfuOy  through  all  the  house. 

'  Pray  come  in,  Mr.  Darbngion/  he  begged,  going  out  on  1^ 
steps  and  standing  shivering  beneath  the  dark  wintry  sky.  ^ 

'  No,  thank  you/   said  the  other  shortly  ;   '  I  am  merely  cc^ine 
to  say  good-bye  ;  w*e  shall  be  off  to*morrow  or  the  next  day.     I 
should  be  too  busy  to  see  you  if  you  called.      This  place  is  all 
very  well  in  the  summer.     What's  that?' 

*  Nothing,*  said  the  curate,  peering  into  the  darkness. 
do  you  mean?     I  wish  you  wotild  come  in.' 

'But  it's  confomidedly  cold  in  the  winter;  that*s  why  we  i 
leaving,'  went  on  Mr,  Darlington  rapidly ;   *  and  I  bate  the  coxmt 
to  walk  in,  one  is  so  apt  to  meet  all  sorts  of  people.     You're 
inclined  for  a  walk,  are  you  ?* 

*  Certainly  not,*  said  th&  curate,'  *  and  really  I  think  it 
be  best  for  you  to  go  home  if  you  mil  not  come  in  with  me. 
bitterly  cold,  and  beginning  to  snow.' 

The  flakes  were  coming  down  thick  and  fast  as  he  spoke. 

*  Then  I  will  be  ollV  said  Mr.  Darlington.  '  Good-night 
good-bye  !  Have  you  beard^I  beg  yonr  pardon,  I  thought  I 
talking  to  some  one  else.     Good-night !' 

He  went  ofi*  down  the  garden  path  muttering  strangely  to  '. 
self,  and  Godfrey  Bree  stood  watching  bis  dark  figure  as  long  as  1 
could  be  seen*  Uttle  thinking  that  the  departing  man  was  hn 
carelessly  on  to  meet  his  death. 

But  so  it  was.     While  the  church  bells  were  ringing  me 
and  men  gathered  their  children  about  them  on  their  bright  hea 
that  Christmas  night,  unlmo\\Ti  to  them  all  a  life  went  out  in  tbfl 
very  midst.     Late,  after  all  the  cottagers  had  gone  to  rest* 
servants  from  the  White  House  roused  Mr.  Bree  and  Jim  from  1 
rectory  to  help  them  in  their  search  for  their  master. 

And  they  found  bim  at  the  hottoDT  of  the  stone-quarry,  who 
Godfrey  had  looked  sbuddennglj  down  the  first  night  he  came  ^ 
Mayheck.     Dead  !     With  broken  crushed  limbs,  hut  the  white  < 
face  unhurt  even  by  a  scratch ;  the  eyes,  awfully  vnde  open 
staring  now,  that  in  life  had  never  looked  you  fairly  in  the  face. 
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An  intensely  cold  day  early  in  the  following  week,  and  the  curate 
Btood  reading  a  short  note  that  had  jast  been  given  to  him.  It  was 
Grom  Emily  Darlington,  whose  father  he  had  buried  that  morning. 

*  I  am  going/  the  writer  said,  '  to  leave  this  very  afternoon.  I 
cannot  see  you,  I  cannot  write  to  you  again,  till  I  have  waked  from 
ibis  horrible  dream ;  for  so  it  seems  to  me.  Be  content  to  wait, 
perhaps  for  months ;  then  I  will  write  again.' 

So,  with  the  best  patience  he  could  muster,  he  did  her  bidding, 

and  waited,  not  knowing  where  or  with  whom  she  was ;   hearing  no 

iiord  of  or  from  her ;  watching  sadly  the  rapid  breaking-up  of  her 

deserted  home,  the  close-shuttered  dreariness  of  the  rooms  in  which 

le  had  so  often  seen  her ;  hearing  the  endless  surmises  as  to  her 

fortune,  which  was  unanimously  decided  to  be  large ;  and  her  future, 

ibont  which  no  one  knew  anything,  but  all  had  plenty  to  say,  until 

it  last,  even  in  the  little  gossip-loving  village,  the  subject  was  worn 

out,  and  the  horror  of  the  accident  (if  accident  it  was,  and  that 

God  only  knew)  died  away  from  men*s  minds,  and  left  them  free 

to  discuss  the  incoming  tenants  of  the  White  House. 

The  curate's  love  story  had  been  well  kept  from  the  small  world 
<i)oat  him  ;  none  knew  how  anxiously  he  was  waiting  among  them 
far  the  last  chapter  of  that  history. 

It  came  at  last,  the  letter  she  had  promised — written  to  him 
fam  an  old  town  just  beyond  the  hills  which  lay  before  him  as  he 
Kid  the  pages. 

*  I  am  not  at  all  the  same  person  who  went  away  five  months 
«go,'  she  ^v^ote.  '  Then  I  was  very  rich,  now  I  am  very  poor.  I 
iave  only  my  dead  mother's  money  to  call  my  o^vn ;  it  is  not  a 
iundred  a  year.  You  see,  I  try  to  tell  you  the  worst  first,  and  yet 
Bot  all  the  worst.  How  shall  I  write  the  truth  about  him,  my 
toer!  He  was  always  so  good  to  me,  and  yet  I  never  could 
ke  happy  with  him — not  quite ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  make 
you  hate  him.  You  thought  perhaps  he  had  been  born  to  plenty 
«f  money,  or  had  earned  it  in  some  business  or  profession.  Un- 
iippily  it  was  not  so.  He  was  only  a  junior  partner  in  a  firm  of 
lawyers.  His  senior  was  an  old  man,  and  a  very  rich  one,  who 
lad  but  one  relative,  a  niece,  to  inherit  his  property.  I  think  a 
DUirriage  was  once  thought  of  between  my  father  and  this  lady ;  but 
Ae  preferred  a  man  of  her  own  choice,  fitting  in  some  respects, 
"Ut  most  obnoxious  to  her  uncle.  A  private  marriage  between  them 
enraged  Mr.  Laurence  into  disinheriting  his  niece  ;  and  at  his  death, 
*  few  years  later,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  upwards  of  thirty 
^ousand  pounds  to  my  father,  making  no  mention  of  his  then 
^dowed  niece  in  his  will.  That  much  all  the  world  knew,  and 
even  then  cried  shame  upon  the  old  man  for  his  harshness.  But 
ttey  did  not  know  what  my  dear  mother  discovered  when  too  late 
^that  my  father  had  secretly  helped  on  the  distasteful  marriage. 
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aud  liad  then,  alas,  doii6  all  in  Ms  power  to  foster  the  estraii 
ment  between  the  uncle  and  niece,  even — how  could  he  do  it  I 
keeping  from  her  the  knowledge  of  her  nncle^s  illness,  fearing  * 
at  the  last  moment  she  should  come  between  him  and  his  expe 
fortune  ;  and,  w^orst  of  all,  he  told  his  dying  partner  that  his 
refused  to  come,  though  he  had  sent  eotreatbg  her  to  do  so, 
could  tell  yon  much  more  ;  hut  surely  this  is  too  much.  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  hare  to  write  it.  It  quite  hrokc  my  mothi 
heart  when  she  knew  all  the  truth.  The  fortune  was  a  miser 
and  a  shame  to  her,  as  it  has  been  to  me.  I  thank  God  I  am  nt 
of  it  now,  and  all  that  wretched  inheritance  from  my  poor  fatte 
has  gone  to  its  rightful  owner,  Mrs.  Merlin.  Would  it  were  pM 
Bible  that  any  deed  of  mine  could  atone  to  her  for  all  the  misery  mj 
father's  act  brought  her !  But  I  can  do  no  more,  I  have  keptnif 
promise  to  my  mother,  who  told  me  the  full  truth  only  to  imp 
on  me  the  need  of  acting  as  I  have  don©  with  the  money  as  aa 
as  I  had  the  power,  and  I  only  tell  you  to  justify  myself.  Sure 
need  not  ask  your  pity  for  my  father  and  for  me.  Is  it  not  an  an 
thing  to  say  his  death  lifted  a  load  from  my  hearty  although 
was  so  good  to  me,  and  I  loved  him  so  when  I  was  a  child? 
you  know  why  your  story  about  Charlie  Merlin  troubled  us  so. 
I  have  told  you  all.  Remember,  you  are  not  bound  to  me  by  i 
word  of  promise.  It  was  riches  kept  us  apart  when  yon  spokit 
me  on  Christmas- eve.  I  dared  not  teil  you  then  what  you 
now.  If  our  poverty  stands  between  us  now%  bo  be  it ;  no 
thought  of  mine  shall  ever  reproach  you.'  Then  a  bit  ofi 
ireakness  stole  in  :  *  But  I  should  like  to  see  you  once/ 

'  Once  r  cried  the  curate  joyfully ;  '  ay,  that  she  shall!*  AilJ 
might  almost  have  added,  '  and  for  ever  ;'  for  the  next  day's ) 
ing  was  but  the  first  of  many^  and  the  weeks  were  but  few  1 
these  two  joined  homes  as  well  as  hearts,  and  set  out  to  face  ^ 
world  together,  not  over  rich,  hut  strong  in  youth  and  love — one  of 
them  at  least  living  a  new  life,  freed  from  the  heavy  burden  ik*^ 
another's  sin  had  bound  upon  her  earlier  years. 
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Bow  CoBfMON  is  hardly  the  district  for  &n  admirer  of  the  simple 
and  the  beaatifal  to  explore,  and  maoh  less  the  sort  of  place  you'd 
care  to  reside  in.  Yet  I  live  there  ;  hat  not  from  choice — O 
dear^  no ! 

If  the  onsaYOory  and  Yillanoas  odonrs  from  the  adjacent  fac- 
todes  which  daily  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and  the  midnight  serenade 
of  the  festive  costermonger  as  he  clutches  the  top  of  my  front  rail- 
ings  in  an  imhecile  endeavour  to  maintain  his  perpendicular,  and 
liowls  oat  the  burden  of  some  lugubrious  ditty  under  my  bedroom- 
window  at  midnight — ^if  these,  and  no  end  of  other  lively  little  inci- 
imts,  can  afford  inducement  to  any  sane  man  to  take  up  his  abode 
kfhat  '  location/  I  say,  let  him  go,  by  all  means. 

As  I've  already  said,  I  don't  live  there  from  choice.  Fact  is, 
Vm  a  railway  clerk,  on  duty  at  a  station  about  ten  minutes'  walk 
km  where  I  '  hang  out,'  and  I  can't,  with  any  degree  of  safety  for 
^sitaation,  reside  any  Setrther  away  from  it.  I  must  be  there  at 
1 110  A.!!.,  you  see,  to  book  the  '  workmen's'  train  out. 

Now,  my  nearest  road  to  the  station  is  right  through  a  long 
'  imal  thoroughfare — ^if  you  can  call  it  that  even — ^bounded  by  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  arches  of 
fte  Bkckwall  Railway  on  the  gther ;  there  are  no  houses  near  it ; 
Qd  it  isn't  by  any  means  the  sort  of  promenade  that  a  nervous 
pawn  would  care  to  select  for  a  *  moonlight  walk.'  There  are  fine 
iieilities  for  gentlemen  in  the  garrotting  interest ;  then,  again,  the 
proximity  of  the  cemetery  isn't  altogether  so  pleasant  at  night-time. 

I  was  popping  along  there  about  4.55  one  morning  last  winter 
--walking,  in  fact,  as  fast  as  I  knew  how,  for  I  was  a  good  seven 
Joinutes  behind,  and  I'd  no  time  to  lose.  I  feared  I  should  miss 
5Jy  first  train  after  all,  when  I  noticed  a  small  black  object  lying 
')seto  the  buttress  of  an  arch  on  my  left.  I  picked  it  up,  and 
^'omei  on  faster  after  pocketing  it,  to  make  up  for  the  one  or  two 
Seconds  I'd  lost  over  it.  It  was  an  old  tobacco-pouch  ;  and  I  hadn't 
t  my  fuU  supply  of  the  weed  with  me,  so  I  regarded  this  as  a  bit 
^U  windfall.  Arriving  almost  breathless  at  the  station,  I  unlocked 
fte  door  and  threw  up  my  iviudow  to  book  about  thirty  workmen 
standing  in  a  group  outside,  and  who  were  making  some  strong  com- 
ments upon  my  tardy  appearance.  This  done,  I  turned  up  an  extra 
Jaa-jet  and  proceeded  to  inspect  my  prize,  wondering  what  tobacco 
it  contained — I  smoke  '  shag'  myself.      There  wasn't  any  tobacco 
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though,  mnch  to  my  disgust ;  the  contents  were  a  pair  of  dice, 
small  key,  and  a  couple  of  printed  cards,  together  with  a  pawntic! 
inscribed,  *  Waistcoat,  2s.*  The  dice  and  pawnticket  didn't  inter 
me,  so  I  pat  them  in  my  tiU-drawer,  and  looked  at  the  cards ; 


ticl^^^ 


larger  of  the  two  was  headed  : 

*A  FRIENDLY  LEAD  ™ 

Will  tfike  place  at  the  Alfred's  Head,  on  Saturday  the  2Gth  iustant,  for  the  h&xietf/ 
of  Piiddy  Ttiroer^  better  koown  aa  "  Jack  tb©  LemoD/'  who  htia  been  **  in  trouil^ifl" 
the  \n»t  four  raontha,  and  hopes  to  imd  hb  old  pals  gather  round  him  now  he  ci«i 
it.  Faddy  woa  never  the  man  to  ruck  himself,  and  it  b  to  be  hoped  he  mmy  t 
old  faces  rallying  round  him  ou  this  trying  ocKjasion,  Sparring  up-slaira  from  I 
till  8,  after  which  hour  harmony  will  cotnmence.  Chair  to  be  taken  by  Paddy  ii 
person,  faced  by  *'  Cuttie,"  and  assisted  by  Grandfather  Vinegar,  Corkcy  Jem,  Ho«- J 
tea  Tostin,  Tommy  tbe  8hootsman,  Young  CcM^klin^  Porkey  Cannon,  Cast  hooJ 
Young  Cnrley,  Jack  the  Flatman,  Youn^  Imperial,  and  a  host  of  talent  and  old] 
friend B  t<JO  numerous  to  mention/ 

This  concoction  rather  puzzled  me.     I  felt  curious  as  to 
nature  of  *  the  trouble*  that  had  lain  heavy  on  the  soul  of  Mr,  Tb 
for  four  long  months.      '  I  think  I  should  have  resigned  myself  \ 
it  by  that  time/  I  thought ;  and  then,  just  then,  I  began  to  havfl 
a  faint  suspicion  of  what  '  the  trouble*  was. 

The  other  card  was  simply  an  announcement  of  an  appro 
raffle  for  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
voted  to  the  sole  and  especial  benefit  of  some  ornament  to  sodeijj 
yclept  '  Young  Tadger;*  and  the  welftu'e  of  that  worthy  having  1 
little  interest  for  me,  I  threw  it  aside,  and  hearing  a  tap  at  tb0 
office-door,  opened  it  for  the  admittance  of  my  ticket-collector,  Ha 
Stocks,  who  had  come  to  pay-in  the  previous  day's  excess  fares. 

Now,  Stocks  was  somewhat  of  an  original  in  his  way,  a  sort  < 
nineteenth  -  century   Sam  Weller,   and,   in   fact,   the   most 
Cockney  I  bad  ever  encountered.     He  had  been  bora  and  br©d  J 
Mile-end,  and,  as  he  was  wont  to  boast,  had  never  been  more  1 
thirty  miles  out  of  London  in  bis  life-^and  that  only  once. 

As  far  as  acrpmintance  with  the  beerhouses  and  'pubs'  oftti4 
East  were  concerned,  he  was  better  than  a  directory.     I  iho 
therefore,  that  the  menage  of  a  *  friendly  lead'  must  be  fa 
him ;  so  I  showed  him  the  cards,  and,  describing  the  manner  of 
finding  them,  inqiiii^ed  what  sort  of  afiair  it  was, 

*  Well,-  said  Stocks,  *  this  is  rather  a  mixed  job.    I  know  ne 
all  the  lot  myself^ — by  name  at  least — know  the  'ouse  too;  ii*^ 
nsed  mostly  by  costers  and  such.     This  Turner  wag  a  coster;  no^ 
he*8  a  sort  of  half  coster,  half  lightin'-man.     Lor  blesa  you,  m 
Prize-fightin'  isn*t  knocked  on  the  head  so  far  as  them  little 
goes.     You  see,  he*8  reckoned  rather  a  good  man  with  his  ; 
among  such  as  himself,  and  they  often  gets  up  a  purse  of  five  poa 
or  BO,  to  be  fought  for,  and  such-like,    Y'ou  can  see  'em  at  it  alinos 
any  Sunday  momin*  out  Temple  Mills  way.     They  get  it  up  amo 
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liemselves,  and  there*s  generally  a  beerahop-keeper  or  two  lays  two, 
luree^  or  it  might  be  five  pound  on  the  man  be  fancies.     I  don't 
Plow  altogether^ thai  is,  exactly — what  Paddy  got  **  pot  away'* 
•or*     No,  not  for  theft,  sir;   'saidt  aud  battery ^  I  think.     Least- 
prays,  he  gave  some  bloke  a  awful  biding  in  a  'ouse  down  Stepney- 
green  way  one  night.      I  know  that  was  the  bottom  of  it.     Ah, 
y€8,  aggravated  assault,  that  was  it.     Now,  as  for  a  **  lead,**  why, 
iVa  a  bit  of  a  meetin',  and  a  **  sing-Bong  ;*'  an'  just  when  you  go  in 
jou  put  whatever  you  can  spare  into  a  plate  they  bring  round.    No, 
they  are  a  rum  lot,  too ;  but  anybody — any  (fentleman — ^migbt  sit 
there  night  after  night  an*  never  have  a  nasty  word  offered  him  as 
loog  as  he  kep*  a  civil  tongue  in  bia  head.     Be  as  well  to  drink 
though  if  you  was  asked;  if  you  didn't,  and  tbo  bloke  happened  to 
be  a  bit  '*  boozed,'*  be*d  very  like  chuck  it  over  you ;  and  they  don't 
say  "  no**  if  yon  call  for  a  pot  after  tlrinkin*  along  with  *em.    What's 
4at  other  card  ?     Raffle— ah,  same  sort  of  thing — pretty  much — 
there's  always  a  song  or  a  bit  o*  sparrin*  goin'  on.     You  ought  to 
irop  in  an'  see  'em,  sir.* 

*  I  was  just  thinking  of  the  same  thing.  Let*8  see,  I*m  off  at 
two  on  Saturday ;  surely  you  can  get  Lodge  to  work  your  shift  for 
tiat  day,     I  shouldn't  care  about  going  there  by  myself.' 

Stocks  said  be  knew  Lodge  would  do  duty  for  him  on  that  after- 
Iton ;  so  it  was  arranged  that  be  should  call  at  my  lodgings  at 
i  t  P.M.  on  the  evening  in  question,  and  we'd  both  go  down  together. 
I  Sure  enough,  at  five  past  six,  a  quiet  double  knock  at  the  door 
of  my  domicile  announced  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stocks.  Then  a 
mstling  and  a  giggling  sound  apprised  me  that,  according  to  his 
Oiad  custom,  Mr.  Harry  was  attempting  a  slight  flirtation  with  my 
luidlady's  servant,  which  I  nipped  in  tbo  bud  by  calling  him  up-stairs. 
He  marched  up,  and  sauntering  into  my  solitary  bedroom,  inquired 
whether  I  w^as  ready.  I  said,  *I  hardly  knew  what  to  wear;*  so 
St<>cks»  rummaging  over  my  wardrobe,  selected  a  roefing-jacket,  a 
.  iiagle-breasted  waistcoat,  and  a  billycock,  and  proceeded  to  attire 
tt6  to  Ms  o^n  satisfaction.  When  he'd  done  with  me,  I  ventured 
to  Btmrey  myself  in  the  looking-glass,  and  found  my  appearance  wa» 
w  much  like  a  decent  young  workman  who  had  *  cleaned  himself' 
for  m  evening  stroll  as  anything  I'd  ever  seen.  So  Harry  and  I  lit 
^  pipes  and  sallied  forth  down  the  Bow-road,  en  roiUe  for  the 
Alfred*8  Head, 

We  strolled  quietly  do^-n  through  Mile-end-road,  meeting  with 
Botiuiig  of  interest,  until  we  got  to  the  comer  of  Commercial-street; 
^nen  it  occurred  to  my  friend  that  '  tbo  best  drop  of  Irish  in  Lon- 
don* was  procurable  at  an  adjacent  'pub';  and  having  plenty  of  timo 
Jo  spare,  we  must  needs  drop  in ;  and  having  tested  the  quality  of 
tte  whisky,  and  got  a  cigar  each,  we  strolled  on  tiU  our  farther  pro- 
pegs  was  impeded  by  about  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  elite  of  White - 
TazBD  BxBXZs,  Vol,  n,  F,S.  Vol.  XXH.  7. 
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ciiapel,  wbo  were  pensively  gazing  into  a  olothier*a  sbop-windo 
ob\*iousIy  there  was  some  attraction. 

'  What's  up  there,  Harry?* 

*  Only  those  bills  of  Smith's^ — circulars,  you  know.     Seen  ' 
ain*t  you  ?' 

I  said  I  hadn't ;   and  Harry  stepped  into  the  shop,  and 
out  mtb  a  couple  of  tlio  bills  in  question,  one  of  which  be  kandol 
me  • 

Tff  Bu  Rile  Si^hneMt  the  Pnnefi  of  yaiU,  and  IIU  Imperial  Mttjett^  the 
Emper&f  and  Hu  W^mik* 

SMITH, 

WeU  known  bj  eTcrybody  to  be  the  only  Quntiine  Clothing  Manufftotorer  In 
cliiii>el,  aod  acknowledged  by  thti  Nttttvea  to  be  tUe  Obcupest  and  Biat  Home  in 
Keighbourhood  lor  Curd  and  Clotb  Clothing  of  every  de^riptioo. 

THE  CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND  SLAP-UP  TOG  AND  OUT-AND-OUTi 
KICKfUES  BUILDER, 
Nabfi  the  cbiinoe  of  pntiing  his  cuiiitonierg  awako  that  he  bat  jubI  ma4e 
escape  from  Gun  ad  a,  not  forgetting  to  clap  his  raawleya  on  a  rare  doee  of 
but  OQ  hia  return  homo  wa»  stunned  to  tumble  against  on«  of  ibe  Tip-top  M< 
facturera  of  Manehenter.  who  had  stuck  to  the  gilt,  cut  his  lucky  from  bla  dro| 
and  about  naraouaing  off  to  the  Swan  Stream,  leaving  behind  htm  a  Vi 
Stock  of  Moleskins^  Cordn,  Ytslveteens,  Plusbea,  Doeskins,  Box-CIothfi,  Pilots^ 
and  having  thft  ready  in  hu  kick,  grabbed  the  chance,  stepped  home  with 
and  IB  now  safely  landed  at  hi^  crib  ;  he  can  turn  ontTuggery  very  slap-up, 
all  the  Slop-shops  in  the  Neighbourhood,  at  the  following  low  prices— for 

READY  GILT— T1€K  BEING  NO  OO  : 

Upper  Benjamins,  bnilt  on  a  downy  plan,  a  monarch  to  half-a-finnuff.   Pro] 
cat  Togs,  for  Bu^ness  or  Pleaanre,  turned  out  elap,  1  pound  \  Sneaking  or  Loudj 
Tog^  at  any  price  yon  name.    Fancy  Sleeve  Blue  Plushy  Pilot  or  Bos- Cloth  V< 
cut  Jiauey,  a  coaler ;  Black  or  Fancy  Ve»t«»  made  to  tlaah  the  dicky  or  tight 
round  the  Fcrag,  from  sii  and  a  tanner ;  Ditto  ditto  8eal»k)n,  Buckt^kin,  Di 
Moleskin,  Dterskio^  Chamoi^kin,  or  any  other  akin,  made  to  order  at  G  hoi 
itottce*    Pair  of  Kereeymere  or  Fancy  Doeskin  KickeJes,  any  colour^  cut 
half- tights,  or  to  drop  down  over  the  trotters,  from  nine  and  a  tanner  to  21 
Double- DO illetl  Drab  or  Plum  Box,  built  in  the  Melton-Mowbray  style  (by 
f our- aii<! -twenty  bob ;  Worsted  or  Bedford  Corda  in  every  colour,  cut  very  e^ 
the  artful  dodge,  a  canary;  Pair  of  Out-and-out  C-ords,  hutlt  very  serious, 
fiix  bob  anrl  a  kick,  upwards  ;  Rare  Fancy  Cords,  cut  awfully  loud,  ^  times 
of  Bang-up  or  Con*ititution  Corda,  H  and  a  half ;  Pair  of  Moleskina,  any 
liuilt  haiiky-Bpnnky,  with  a  double  fakement  down  the  ^ee  and  artful  boi 
tba  bottom,  half  a  mo  a  arch  \  Out-and-out  Black  Doe  TrouaiiEB^  which 
cimiers,  made  to  measure  in  any  style,  H  and  a  tanner. 

Beware  of  the  Worthle«3  ImilatioDS  made  by  the  Boughs  at  the  same  p: 

Liveries,  Mud  Pipes,  Knee  Caps,  and  Trotter  Cases  bnilt  very  low* 

A  Large  Assortmont  of  Caps  to  fit  all  sorts  of  Nuts. 

A  decent  allowance  made  to  beedy  Swella,  Ttta-Eettle  Purg^rs,  QuUlj 
Mucdiroom  Fakers,  Counter  Jumpera,  Organ  Grinders,  Bmisera,  Head 
Flunkeys  out  of  Collar. 

Shallow  Coves,  See  SalloTs^  or  Follows  on  the  High-fly  rigged  out  on 
est  notice. 

Kid's  Clothing  of  every  description  kept  ready-made  or  made  to  mi 

Ctentlemen  Coding  their  own  Broady  oan  he  accommodated. 
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*  That's  hU  way  of  advertisiiig,  Tony/  said  Stocks.  'Very 
good  way  it  is,  too,  consideriDg  the  neighbourhood.  Whitechapel 
people  rather  like  to  be  thought  a  hit  "  fly/'  and  be  seems  to  know 
it.  We  ain't  above  five  miimtes  from  the  Alfred  now;  best  cbuck 
awiy  the  stomp  of  cigar.     Down  here  !' 

And  we  diverged  into  a  narrow  dirty  thoroughfare  of  wretched 
littb  one -story  houseSi  the  occupants  of  which  seemed  to  have 
dsfoied  themselves  almost  exchisively  to  shoe -binding,  cobbling, 
lirti&cial-fiower  making,  and  mangling — though  where  the  linen 
ctme  from  that  required  mangling  was  a  mystery  indeed. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  these  habitations  lounged  a  somewhat 
wMj  and  unwashed  gentleman  in  shirt* sleeves  none  of  the  clean- 
Hi.  He  was  holding  sweet  commane  with  a  Idndred  spirit  in  the 
cliimney-sweeping  line,  and  they  seemed  together  to  have  arrived 
at  a  mutual  agreement  upon  some  point ;  for  as  we  approached,  ho 
<»f  the  shirt- sleeves  turned  lazily  and  unsteadily  round,  and  yelled 
[  op  Uie  passage  of  his  mansion  ; 

'BiU-ee!* 

'  ITllo-o-o  !*  from  the  far  end  of  the  passage, 

*  Kim  *ere  !     Ix>oh  sharp  ! ' 
Bill-ee  appeared  in  person  forthwith, 
*Bill-Ge  (Give  na  tuppence,  Joe?),  cut  round  to  Webb's — 

^^'i  this  time,  mind  yer !  —  cut   round  to  W^ebb'a,  and  fetch 
ilWther  pot  of  'nrable.     *01d  *ard,  now.     Do  as  yer  told,  and  go 

|liV«»bb*8.     You're fond  of  the  Lion,  *cos  it*s  a  yard  or  so 

Go  on,  now,  an'  look  sharp  back.     Ah,'  added  shirt-sleeves, 
[wrng  round  with  a  fishy  gaze  and  a  maudlin  shake  of  his  unkempt 
|«l,  *blow  them  as  *nd  rob  a  poor  bloke  of  bis  ponghelo  !     Lord 
1  as  *ow  it  war  a  penny  a  gallon,  so  as  hevery  cove  coald  git  a 
M  for  'arf  a  dollar!* 

friend  gave  vent  to  an  expressive  'Ah;'  and  the  sentiment 
to  meet  with  general  sympathy  from  five  or  six  tatterde* 
0118  who  were  loafing  round  the  noxt  doorway, 

proceeded  on ;  and  aniving  at  the  end  of  the  street,  tuiiied 
ply  to  the  right. 

*Here  we  are  ;  'bout  fifty  yards  farther  on,'  said  Stocks.    *  Wait 

fa  minute  outside,  while  I  go  across  the  road  and  get  two  or 

^  smokes — ^they've  got  nothing  but  pickwicks  in  there,  and  bad 

ithatr 

He  left  me  contemplating  the  exterior  of  a  dirty  and  very  ques- 

|%BUa*looking  little  beershop — on  the  cellar-flap  of  which  a  gen- 

jtliiaan,  attired  in  a  *  guernsey,'  was  executing  an  elaborate  *doubIe- 

[■Itoffle,'     The  survey  wasn't  reassuringj  and  I  walked  round  the 

__r,  where  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  young  lady  in  a  very 

iWneeked  dress,  with  short  sleeves  that  displayed  a  pair  of  mus- 

F^riar  red  arms  to  their  fullest  advantage ;  head-covering  she  had 
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none,  unless  a  mammoth  chignon  may  be  considered 
eye  was  very  suggestive  of  a  fading  rainbow. 

*  Porkey  np-stairs,  young  man  ?'  ^H 
I  had  an  idea  that  I'd  heard  the  name  before  somewhere,  ^ 

*  Porkey,  Porkey !'  I  said.    '  Who  on  earth's  Porkey?    Can*t  s^^i^^ 
I  know  him.' 

'  You  know ;  Porkey  Cannon — Joe  Camion ;  got  a  sleeve*we8"fc£^ 
on,  and  a  billycocks     He's  a-sparrin*  now — leastways,  he  ought&^ 
be.    He  said  he  wouldn't  be  later  than  seven  or  a  quarter-past,  az^| 
he's  alwis  in  about  time/  ^ 

I  would  have   answered,  bnt  my  fair  interlocutor,  catching    ^ 
glimpse  of  a  bullet-head  and  a  square  pair  of  shoidders  inside  ih* 
bar,  said : 

*  Cnss  *im,  there  he  is/'  and  pushed  her  way  in  forthwith. 
I,  seeing  Stocks  crossing  the  road,  followed  after,  in  time 

catch  a  murmur  of  complaint  from  Mr.  Camion,  that 

'It  was 'ard  as  a  man  conldn*t  drop  into  a  'ouse  to  *ar< 

a  civil  pint  with  *is  pal,  but  wot  he  must  'ave  a  —  wench 

blow^in*  about  arter  'im.' 

And  the  lady  of  his  love,  feeling  heraeK  thus  indirectly  rebakelj 

excused  herself  on  the  groimd  that  it  wasn't  her  intention  to  har* 

disturbed  Mr.  P.  C.  in  hia  moments  of  relaxation,  only  that  a  yoo 

man  outside  had  informed  her  that  he  (Mr,  C)  was  one  of  the  com'* 

pany  present,  and  *  'ad  bin  a-sparrin*.' 

*  Wot  young  man  ?'  inquired  Porkey,  scowling  round  the 
in  a  manner  that  boded  ill  for  the  object  of  his  resentment* 

*Wby,   a  'spec table-looking  young  chap  as  wos —     0,  the 
he  18  r  And  the  fair  one  directed  an  appealing  and  expressive  gkno 
at  me,  which  obviously  showed  that  she  wished  me  to  corroborat 
her. 

*That  ain't  good  enough   for   me^'   scornfully  remarked  Mr^ 
Cannon ;   'the  genelman  and  me  is  puffect  strangers.      Wo» 
right,  sir,  wot  she  was  a-sayin'  of  jist  now  ?* 

*  Well,  that  wasn't  exactly  the  way  it  occurred,'  I  said,  wit 
what  I  intended  for  a  conciliatory  smile. 

*  No,  I  knowed well  it  wosn^t ;  that  kid  ain't  good  enotif  J*j 

for  me,  old  duchess.     'Ave  a  drop  *long  o'  me/  said  Porkey,  in 
mollified  tone.     '  Wot's  it  to  be  T 

'  Drop  o'  stout-and-mild,  Joe,'  curtly  answered  his  lady. 

'Drink,  old  man,*  said  Porkey,  extending  the  pot  towards  me 
and  I  drank  deeply^ — so  deeply,  in  fact,  that  by  the  expression  ol 
Mr.  Cannon's  countenance  I  fancied  I  had  secured  a  place  in  hi 
esteem.     Then  he  indulged  in  a  little  affectionate  horseplay  wit 
his  beloved,  and,  on  Stocks  handing  me  a  cigar,  I  stepped  to  th^ 
other  side  of  the  bar  for  a  light,  and  to  inspect  a  long  yellow  pli 
which  was  tacked  to  the  bar  partition.   Verbatim  ct  literatim  it  rftfiSi 
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Immense  Attraction  I  Grand  Mietra  Mght  f  / 

THB  8KULL-€fBACK£R*S  AEMS,  COBWEB-STBEET,  CATSMEAT-BQUABR 

A  GEilND  CONCERT  AND  BALL 

Will  take  |]lac«  at  the  above  House, 

foftid  of  the  Fands  of  the  Laisey  Cabman'fl  Society,  they  having  exbaosted 

all  their  ready  Caab  dun  it  g  the  late  severe  Weathtr. 

Chairman :  Long  Snow^  the  Haymarket  Ghost, 

The  following  talented  gents  have  consented  to  appear  : 

Indturtrioug  Chabley  Jokes  aod  Upham,  from  Clapham,  will  aing  a  duet. 

Little  CjjbleYj  by  permission  of  Mr.  Lotion  of  the  Lord  Raglan,  will  appear 

in  Character, 

Long  Jim  will  squint  Blink  Bonny,  30  minutes,  for  £5  a-mde. 

Signor  Pheby  will  eing  *  Nix  my  Dolly,  Pals,  fake  away/ 

lir.  Jack  Bbowit  will  sing  *  We\'e  swept  the  Seas  lie  fore,  Boys/  aod^  by  the  Idnd 

penaittioD  of  Mr*  Fakes,  the  PawnbrokGr,  will  exhibit  bis  Wonderful  Larap. 

vWiRE  will  appear,  be  haying  pledged  his  word  to  drink  all  the  mm  that  may 

be  called  for,  and  go  home  gober  I 

I  Stevbhb  will  recite  'The  Faker  and  the  Flatman,*  after  which  he  will  be 

permitted  to  sleep  in  the  corner  no  til  further  notice. 

I  remoTed  this  eflusioo  from  the  wall,  and  addreBsing  myself  to 
I  Hstless-lookiDg  hobhledehoy,  who  was  poffiog  a  long  clay  at  my 
ow,  asked  if  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  it,  or  if  it  alluded  to 
ybdy  or  anything  in  partictilar.  Ha  seemed  to  brighten  up  for 
\  moment,  and  looked  round  the  compartment  intently.  Then  ho 
ned  his  neck  over  the  partition  he  was  leaning  agaiuBt  for  a 

or  so,  and  said, 
'D*ye  hear!     Look  'ere — see  'im  wots  a-'ayin  the  bread-and- 

I  an'  pickles  in  the  fur  corner  there  ?' 
'Yes,'  I  said, 

'Well*  (with  significance),  '  you  arat  'unV 
I  refrained,  for  I  thought  from  the  gentleman*s  appearance  that 
>mightii*t  relish  impertinent  inquiries  ;   and  just  then  in  tumbled 
I  seven  or  eight  young  men  and  women,  who  very  soon  made  a 
^--garden  of  the  place,  with  their  *  larking*  and  horseplay,  and, 
the  din  began  to  abate,  I  noticed  a  somid  overhead  as  of  a 
^oroas  shuffling  of  feet,  with  now  and  then  a  scrambling  noise  fol- 
ded by  a  dull  heavy  thud,  of  which  I  half  divined  the  meaning, 
'  Sparring  up^stairs,  ain't  they  ?'  I  asked  of  the  youth  I  had  last 

to. 
*Ab,  Paddy*s  got  em  on  now  'long  o'  Joe  Gardner — leastways 
ftwoi  a*puttin*  *em  on  wen  I  come  down  !' 

Presently  the  noise  up-stairB  ceased,  and  suddenly  a  stream  of 
at  twenty  or  so  young  fellows  came  tumbling  pell-mell  down-stairs 
*  the  bar,  and  the  place  commenced  to  ring  with  shouts  for  pots 
"rf**arf-an'-'arf/  &c* ;  then  the  door  separating  om*  compartment 
tig  suddenly  opened,  and  a  face  thickly  pitted  with  smallpox  and 
wirmoonted  by  a  rather  concave  nose  was  protruded  inside. 
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'  Good  luck  t*jer,  Paddy !     Wot  cheer,  old  man  ?     Wots  it 
be  ?     Kim  inside/  was  the  greeting  accorded  onr  new  acquisitio/i 
from  half  a  dozen  throats. 

Paddy  accordingly  came  m^  and  hinted  his  inclination  to  partats 
of  the  bowl  by  a  suggestive  wipe  across  his  lips  with  his  jacket-sleeve  - 

'Drink,  old  son!'  was  his  first  invitation,  from  an  ugly  littl<0 
man  in  a  comer,  who  proffered  a  quart-pot  for  the  hero's  acceptanc-^ 
(I  didn't  see  anything  smaller  than  a  quart-pot,  by  the  bye)* 

Paddy  drank,  and,  having  availed  himselJf  of  about  eleven  otlie^  ^ 
invitations  of  a  sinular  nature,  must  have  absorbed  into  his  systec^ 
at  least  five  pints  of  malt  liquor  without  being  affected  therebj^^fc-^ 
least  to  all  appearance.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  business*  > 
and  inquired  hoarsely  of  a  fiiend, 

^  Ally  o*  the  blokes  in  the  front  room,  * Arry  ?  I  didn't  stop  t"^ 
see  as  I  was  a-comin*  down.* 

*  Ony  Stevey/  responded  the  gentleman  addressed,  '  and  he 
bloomin'  well  brewered,  there's  no  kid;  they  put  *im  up  there  t^^ 
*'dosa**  for  *arf  a  hour,  so  as  to  git  *im  right  a  bit*     He  wos 
s'help  me  'tatur !' 

'Well/  quoth  Mr.  T.,  meditatively  addressing  his  friends,  * 
are  we  a-goin'  on,  chaps?     Are  we  a-goin'  up  now,  or  wait  U 
Cuttie  ?     It's  a-geltin'  late  !' 

Somebody  suggested  that  *  Cuttie*  was  probably  '  flatch  keci' 
nard'    hj  this   time  (he  was   evidently  familiar   with  the   hiibii 
of  the  gentleman).     So  it  was  decided  that  lestivities  should  coin' 
mence   forthwith,   and    Stocks    and  I,  preceded    by   the   bulk 
the  company,  wended  our  way  up-stairs,  into  a  larger  and  dimly' 
lighted   front  room,    where,    upon    turning  up  the  gas,    the 
cumbent  form  of  Stevey  the  somnolent  was  observable  on  a  bene 
snoring  away  mellifiuously.     This  worthy,  having  been  aroused  l>; 
means  of  a  lighted  tobacco-pipe  being  held  under  his  nostrils,  aros- 
sneezed  violently  for  a  minute  or  so,  shook  himself,  and,  gi^fing 
stupendous  yaiJvm,  said, 

*  Give  us  *old  o*  some  ponghelo,  some  ov  yer,  good  luck  t'ye** 
I  was  dry  though,  s^help  me  !'   said  Stevey  apologetically  to  ti 
companion,  as  he  surveyed  the  tankard  ^ith  a  rueful  air.     Stev< 
had  absorbed  about  a  pint  and  a  half  from  the  pot  proffered  bii 
and  his  friend  didn*t  half  seem  to  like  it ;  the  goblet  was  therefos^^ 
duly  replenished  at  Mr.  Stevey*s  expense. 

Things  didn't  seem  to  be  maldng  much  progress  towards  co«^* 
viviality  up  to  now;  the  company  seemed  to  be  rather  converflatioc^^ 
ally  disposed,  and  sat  chatting  in  httle  groups  of  three  or  four  *^ 
over  the  room.  I  overheard  a  fragment  from  the  lot  nearest  m€^ ' 
A  stalwart  red* faced  young  woman  inquired  huskily  of  a  mal^ 
friend, 

*  Wat's  the  matter  o*  Jarvey  ?*  indicating  by  a  nod 
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man  with  a  frigbtfully-contuBed  optic,  who  was  pkpng  a  game  of 
*  ahoTe  ha'penny'  by  himself  on  a  bench  at  the  other  end  of  the 


t*  *0w  d*yer  mean  ?  *ig  heye  ?* 
*  Ah  !     Bin  in  a  row,  hain't  he  ?' 
*  H'm  !  Ah,  bin  a-sloggin*  long  o*  Nobby  Morgan.     D'ye  hear, 
arre^/     Kim  'ere  !* 

*  Now  wot  is  it  ?'  savagely  responded  the  gentleman  addressed. 

*  Who's  bin  a  "monsin"*  on  yer,  old  man?'  jocosely  asked 
his  friend ;  for  which  considerate  inquiry  he  was  exliorted  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  place  tmmentionablG  to  ears  polite,  and  to  mind  his  own 
fiiDgoinary  business. 

The  first  gentleman  scoffed  at  this  display  of  peevishness  on 
bifl  friend's  part»  and  besought  him  (Mr.  Jarvey)  to  *  keep  *is  *air 
cm;'  then  turning  to  the  lady  who  had  been  so  solicitous  in  her 
inquiries  respecting  Jarvey,  he  asked  for  a  reel  of  cotton,  remarking 
thut '  Jarvey  *ad  got  the  needle,  and  wanted  something  to  threadle 
it  with/ 

Mr.  Turner  and  my  Mend  were  holding  converse  together  at 
the  end  of  the  loug  table  just  as  a  gaunt  bony  man  of  about  fifty 
odd  years  entered  the  room  bearing  a  tin  soup-plate,  which  con- 
fined probably  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  in  sixpences  and  three- 
^Bfenny  and  fourpenny  pieces.  He  came  in  T^4th  a  shambling  gait 
^bd  a  half-apologetic  sort  of  air,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  a  sort 
■  if  superannuated  costermonger — did  such  a  thing  exist — and  ho 
f  •leemed  to  sufi'er  from  a  chronic  depression  of  spirits.  Approach- 
ing Stocks,  he  silently  presented  his  plate  and  received  therein  a 
Ailling ;  he  brightened  op  a  bit  at  this  and  approached  me,  where 
tpa  getting  another  be  assumed  quite  a  joyous  expression  of  coun- 
tiliince,  and  moved  round  the  room  at  a  thoroughly  brisk  pace, 
wheu,  having  completed  his  collection,  he  made  a  dive  at  the  door, 
tamed  round,  gave  a  violent  tug  at  the  peak  of  his  cap  by  way  of  a 
kow,  and  disappeared  into  space. 

Paddy  then  suddenly  arose,  cleared  his  throat,  and  said,  *  Jist 
*  moment,  genelmen,  please;*  and  silence  being  established,  he  com- 
ineaced  to  inveigli  bitterly  against  the  delinquent  *  Cuttie,* 

*  Wot  /  grumbles  at,'  quoth  Padtl}',  *  is  not  'is  disappintin* 
oay  myself,  but  other  blokes  as  wasn't  behind  in  comin'  forrard 
vheD  he  (Cuttie)  wanted  a  bob  or  so  bad  enough  hiaself.  Any 
chap  take  'is  place  till  ^e  turns  np^ — if  ho  is  a-goin*  to  turn  up  ? 
It's  bloomin'  'ard  lines  to  he  sucked  in  like  this.  He's  a-boozin' 
somewhere,  you  may  lay  yer  life,  and  forgot  aU  about  it.  Perhaps 
Mr,  Stocks  'nd  oblige-^might  I  ha'  the  pleasure,  sir  ?' 

Stocks  assented^  and  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  table» 
^We,  having  armed  himself  with  a  small  boxwood  hammer,  ho 
Helped  loudly  on  the  table  therewith,  called  *  Order  !^  three  or  four 
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times,  and  annoEiiced  that  'our  worthy  chair  would  oblige 
the  first  song.* 

Mr,  Turner  coughedi  cleared  his  throat,  and  having  songht 
spiratioD  from  a  long  contemplation  of  the  ceiling,  together  w^j^ 
an  eqnaUy  long  puU  at  a  quart- pot,  started  something  in  a  hu^ir 
quavering  note,  and  hreaking  down,  said,   '  Thai's  too  'igh — *  olj 
'ard.*     Then  he  went  a  hit  lower,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  quaZt?/ 
chant — jou  couldn't  call  it  a  song— which  he  told  ns  afterwards 
was  *The  Tanyard  Side.'     The  chorus  ran 

*  O,  no,  kind  sir,  I'm  a  factory  ;ga!,  she  modestlee  replied, 
An*  I  dftHy  labour/f»r  my  bread  down  bj  the  tanyard  aide/ 

A  hammering  of  pots  and  shouts  of  *Brayvo,  Paddy  i'  greeted 
Mr.  T/s  attempt  to  break  the  ice  of  the  evening,  and  then  Stocks 
inquired, 

'"^Tiat  shall  we  say  after  that,  Paddy?' — an  intimation  to  the 
singer  that  a  toast  or  sentiment  of  some  kind  was  expected  of  Mm. 

Paddy  was  prompt  to  respond.  He  lifted  his  gohlet,  and  look- 
ing across  it,  said, 

*  May  the  road  to'  (say  '  Hades ')  '  grow  green  for  the  want  o* 
travellers !' 

They  di'ank  that  mih  gnsto. 

The  chairman  then  announced  that  'our  worthy  wice  *ud  oblige;* 
and   Stocks  accordingly  sang  a  doleful  ballad,  of  which  a  certaia 
'  Lord  William'  seemed  to  be  the  hero — or  villain.     He  •  proveA 
the  overthrow'  of  some  confiding  maiden,  if  my  memory  serves  m^, 
and  was  duly  haunted  by  her  in  consequence. 

Nemesis  having  overtaken  the  base  betrayer  in  some  form  o^ 
other,  this  depressing  song,  with  its  equaUy  depressing  chorus,  w»3 
brought  to  a  close  ;  but  however  it  was  received  among  the  men,  it 
certainly  found  favour  with  the  female  portion  of  the  community- 
That  sort  of  thing  always  doe^  among  women  of  that  type. 

'  The  call  rests  with  you,  brother  Chair,'  said  Stocks ;  and  Padiy 
informed  us  that  our  old  friend  '  Young  Cocklin'  would  oblige  witfc 
the  next. 

CocMin  then  arose,  and  removing  a  huge  quid  from  his  moutb^ 
took  off  his  cap,  flung  the  quid  therein,  and  replacing  the  cap  on  hi^ 
head,  said, 

'  Well,  I'll  try  "  Flash  Company/'  chaps  j  *  an'  if  I  break  dowii^ 
you'll  ha*  to  pick  me  up.' 

If  Mr,  Coeklin*8  song  was  descriptive  of  his  o^ti  habits,  h^ 
must  have  been  a  bad  lot  and  no  mistake.     This  was  the  chorus : 

'  O,  damcin'  an'  driiikin'  wos  all  my  (h-\\gh.i^ 
O,  drinkin*  an'  a-darncin*  an'  a-stoppin*  out  aU  night ; 
O,  B'Btoppin*  out  all  night,  my  hoys,  like  a  great  many  more. 
If  it  'adu't  a•bin/f^r  flash  company^  I  should  never  a-bin  so  poor  V 

This  last  singer  had  a  pretty  tolerable  voice,  and  whatever  he 


^BtikiS^^^^^^mfne  made  up  in  sheer  lung  power,    A  little  OYation 

greeted  him  on  resuming  his  seat,      *  Goodo,  Cocklin  !'  '  Brayro-o  !* 

*  Angcore  !*  ^  Way-oh  !  Cocklin  !     D'ye  hear,  last  wuss  over  agin  V 

And  wetting  his  lips  from  Ms  neighbour's  pot— everybody  present 

seemed  to  prefer  drinking  from  somebody  else^s  pot  rather  than  his 

own — Cocklin  gave  us  the  last  verse  again,  and  on  finishing  remarked 

that  he  believed  he  was  entitled  to  a  call,  and  ha  should  like  to  hear 

some  lady  sing,  as  the  chaps  'ad  bin  a-'aving  on  it  all  their  own 

way.     Would  Kate  Gallagher  oblige  ?     He  could  see  she  was  a- 

bustin'  to  sing. 

This  little  pleasantry  was  resented  by  Miss  Gallagher  playfully 
hudiag  an  arrowroot  biscuit  at  the  last  speaker's  head.  Then  she 
wid  she  didn't  mind  tryin*  one  m  she  knowed  on ;  and  Paddy  having 
eataUished  order,  Katie,  after  the  usual  number  of  little  coughs  and 
^gles  necessary  to  the  occasion,  started  on  a  theme  eminently  well 
ciiosen.  She  sang  a  ditty  called  *  The  Prisoners*  Van,'  and  right 
manfidly  did  the  company  give  mouth  to  the  chorus  : 

*  Into  &  wehicle  long  an"  black 

They  ahoved  my  faocy  man  ;  ^ 

O,  my  cuss  upon  the  driver 

Wot  drove  the  prifionera'  wan  1' 

Miss  Gallagher  finished  ;  and  from  the  applause  and  the  general 
iBurks  made  concerning  her  conbtriution  to  the  '  harmony,'  it 
[iWned  to  be  considered  the  song  of  the  evening.  It  took  me  by 
*nrprise,  however,  when  the  chairman  rose  and  said : 

*WeVe  *ad  the  pleasure  o'  'eaiin'  Mr,  Stocks,  genelm€?t;  an*  I 
slwTiM  be  werry  'appy  if  'is  friend  'ud  oblige.  I  mean  the  genelman 
*Qt*fla-doio'  *is  cigar  in  the  corner  there,  and  a-takin'  stock.' 

Agnbdned  and  anything  but  enthusiastic  rapping  of  knuckles 
**fi£mded  this  jocose  invitation. 

tfow,  I  didn't  care  about  making  a  fool  of  myself,  so,  stepping 
^"^  to  Turner,  I  professed  my  inability  to  oblige,  and  meekly  in- 
Vit^  what  penalty  a  recalcitrant  member  must  needs  submit  to. 

*  Gallon  o*  beer, '  laconically  and  somewhat  sulkily  responded  that 
f^atlemon.  He  seemed  to  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  that 
*^ant  of  liquor  would  be  forthcoming. 

*  Call  for  three  gallons,  then,  Mr.  Chair — that'll  make  a  level  three 
^^  of  it,*  I  said  ;  and  thereupon  a  general  buzz  of  satisfactory  re- 
^b  pervaded  the  room,  and  a  stalwart  coster  behind  me  observed  : 

*Tluif8  you  J  Nothin'  like  doin'  it  proper,  if  yer  *as  ter 
'Po'rt  yer  bloomin'  shirt  arterwards  V  And  he  accompanied  his  re- 
^k  with  a  slap  on  my  back  that  fairly  fetched  the  breath  out 

Popularity  is  cheap  at  three  gaflons  of  malt. 
Paddy  then  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  wanted  but 
iT6-and-twenty  minutes    to   twelve ;    that  there  was  but  time  for 
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about  two  more  songs^  and  we  '  might  as  weU  'aire  a  good  \m  I 
wind  np  with/  He  begged  to  call  upon —  Paddy  paused  andlooke 
angrily  towards  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  two  ladies,  pis^ 
well  gono  in  liqtior,  had  commenced  what  gave  signs  of  beingji 
violent  altercation.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a  general  row 
this  wasn't  nipped  in  the  bud ;  so  Turner  quitted  his  chair,  ai 
plunged  into  the  knot  of  disputants,  where,  having  taken  one  of  tl 
&ir  brawlers  by  the  shoulders,  a  peace  ably -disposed  friend  took  It 
same  freedom  with  the  other,  and  the  result  of  this  friendly  inti 
position  was  a  Bceue  that  fairly  baffled  description;  for  in  a  moma 
a  sudden  hustling,  scuffling  sound  was  heard,  mingled  with  oat} 
and  screams,  as  men  and  women  rolled  over  each  other,  and  clani 
and  scratched  at  friend  or  foe  indiscriminately.  This  w^as  vari 
by  the  loudly-expressed  asseverations  of  a  sturdy  coster,  iai  a 
Tanced  in  beer,  and  eager  to  establish  a  private  little  fight  on  I 
own  account.  I  had  heard  him  addressed  as  '  Darkie*  during  t) 
course  of  the  evening,  | 

*  I*m  good  enough  for  any cove  hero,'  remarked  Dark! 

'  Will  any  — man  put  'is  sanguinary  dooks  up  an*  try  ?  'Ere  1- 

hok  'ere  1— 'ore's  'arf  a  dollar  to  any  man  as  '11  knock  my 
orfr 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Darkie  was  seized  by  two  friends  sol 
than  himself,  and  was  hurried  from  the  room^  indulging 
a  torrent  of  blasphemy  at  each  step. 

I  stepped  over  to  Stocks,  who  remarked  : 

'  Looks  good  enough  to  travel,  don't  it,  Tony?* 

I  said  I  thought  it  was. 

'  Now,  genelmen,  please  /*  said,  or  rather  yelled,  the  land 
exHbiting  his  head  through  the  half-open  door.     Seeing 
of  thingH  he  withdrew  that  portion  of  him,  and  sang  out  dou 
'  Turn  out,  Phil— sharp  !' 

In  two  seconds  the  gas  was  turned  oflf,  and  Stocks  and  1 1 
through  the  open  door  into  the  darkness,  groping  our  way  do 
stairs  with  what  speed  we  might.     Passing  into  the  street  we  fa 
a  batch  of  ill-conditioned  hobbledehoys,  who  had  been  attraci 
the  commotion  up-stairs,  and  were  thirsting  for  the  spec 
street  fight — no  rarity  in  that  neighbourhood.     Reaching 
chapel-road,  we  stopped  to  hght  our  pipes,  and  started  at  a  aha 
pace  for  home.     Beaumont  -  square  was  passed,  then  the  Gl 
bridge,  and  as  we  halted  at  the  comer  of  Grove-road  (where  we  i 
(o  separate)  Stocks  asked : 

'  Going  there  again,  old  man  ?* 

*  Not  if  I  know  myself,' 
And  we  shook  hands  for  the  night. 

ANTHONY  LEIOS. 


ON  SOME  DIFFICULTIES  IN  NOMENCLATURE 


I  ifKLL  remember,  thongli  it  happened  many  years  ugo — stretching 
br  back  indeed  into  those  happy  sakd  day9,  when  judgTiient,  if 
somewhat  yerdant,  was  so  cool  and  easy — being  placed  in  a  sore  strait 
of  doabt  and  nncertainty.  I  had  written  a  pme  essay  (it  did  not 
get  the  prize*  by  the  way,  but  that  is  a  detail) .  In  the  little  coun- 
tiy  town  where  my  lot  was  for  the  time  cast,  some  of  ns  youth ,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of  the  local  clergymen  and  several  other 
gentlemen  of  Tarying  standing  and  degree,  had  formed  ourselves 
Into  11  small  literary  and  social  club,  meeting  at  stated  intervals  to 
uiterchange  ideas  upon  varioag  topics,  with  a  view  to  aiding  each 
other's  mental  development  and  insiiriDg  pleasant  companionships 
mi  congenial  society.  The  idea  answered  very  well  for  a  time<  I 
doabt  whether  we  contributed  much  from  out  scanty  individual 
Btoies  to  the  sum  of  the  world's  wisdom.  Probably  not ;  but  wo 
fw«,  nevertheless,  on  very  excellent  terms  with  ourselves  and  our 
peer  little  efforts.  Once  during  each  session  (we  met  during  the 
fair  winter  months,  and  *  session'  was  voted  a  good  word ;  it  was  one 
rf  the  happy  inspirations  of  Magga,  our  *  poet/  and  adopted  in- 
lUnter)  we  had  a  kind  of  semi-public  festivity,  when  the  squire  or 
iMtor,  or  as  big  a  luminary  as  we  conld  secure,  took  the  chair,  and 
•  digest  of  the  proceedings  was  duly  inserted  in  the  county  paper. 
These  were  proud  times  for  us^proud,  but  yet  not  without  anxiety  j 
far  the  interest  of  the  evening  culminated  in  the  announcement  from 
ibe  chair  of  the  names  of  the  fortunate  candidates  for  the  honoiu:  of 
lumng  penned — first,  the  best  poem  ;  and  secondly,  the  best  essay. 
For  the  poem  a  subject  was  always  given,  and  though  several  of  us, 
oar  souls  stirred  by  those  faint  uncertain  throes  of  mental  indiges- 
tion which,  happily  for  oin*  future  welfare,  so  soon  subsided  and  died 
•tay  in  the  darkness — though,  I  say,  many  of  ns  tried  our  small 
k^  for  the  wreath  of  victory^  we  were  nothing  against  the  tremen- 
4)08  Maggs.  The  deuce  was  in  the  fellow.  The  subject  mattered 
^  one  jot.  Epical,  historical,  tragical,  sentimental  (we  eschewed 
the  comic),  he  was  always  to  the  fore.  I  had  my  own  private  con- 
action,  I  remember,  that  I  possessed  a  large  undeveloped  share  of 
fte  divine  afflatus,  and  made  stupendous  exertions  to  come  out  first 
^fi  the  occasion  when  *  The  Pleasures  of  Poetry*  was  announced  as 
^iie  subject  for  treatment.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  I  took 
^ope  as  my  model,  and  commenced  in  the  real,  unmistakable,  or- 
Uiodox  fashion  common  to  the  writers  of  his  school: 
*  AUendi  G  Ooddesa  of  the  eaored  ahelT, 
And  jou,  ye  Muses  nine,  attend  aa  welL* 
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This  was  the  in  vocation :  appropriate  and  highly  chaste  and  pleasing 
and  original  it  sotinded  to  my  young  ears— very  different  from  the 
mnsty  flavour  it  has  somehow  acquired  from  twenty  years*  keeping. 
But  my  chaste  originality  had,  as  usual,  to  snccumb  to  the  un* 
daunted  Maggs,  who  penned  a  Piudaric  ode  of  three  hundred  lines 
that  fairly  left  us  all  miles  hehind.  It  was  EcUpse  first,  and  ibe 
rest  nowhere. 

How  curious  to  reflect  that  this  same  Maggs,  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing our  occasional  secret  little  envyings,  we  were  all  so  proud 
as  a  kind  of  poet  lam^eate  in  embryo,  should  take  to  sugar -boMng 
as  his  line  of  life !  I  chanced  to  meet  him  only  the  other  day,  aiwi 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  hred  from  the  remembrance  of  old  timWi  I 
whether  he  stiU  flirted  with  the  sacred  muse,  he  grew  indignant  at 
my  aUusion  to  such  folly ;  he  would  as  soon  think  of  flirting  with  ^ 
an  opera-dancer,  he  said — Mrs.  M.  being,  as  I  suspected,  the  rt^ 
straining  influence  in  either  contingency. 

As  the  field  of  poetry  was  therefore  so  unfairly  taken  up  as  thai 
private  grazing  -  ground  of  Mr,  Maggs'  Pegasus,  I  determined  to  I 
concentrate  all  my  energies  upon  the  essay — the  other  domain  rfj 
literature  left  open  to  conquest.  We  were  not  tied  to  any  particnlir| 
subject,  being  only  fettered  in  length,  and  a  stipulation  that  i 
eftbrts  should  confine  themselves  to  the  wide  limits  lying  within  i 
range  of  literature,  science,  or  art.     My  paper  cost  me  many  we 
of  anxious  care  and  preparation.     As  before  I  had  chosen  Pope,  *&I 
now  I  at  first  honoured  Addison  with  my  preference.    But  his  dm] 
simplicity  of  style  was  difficult  to  follow.     Where  I  attained  sim- 
plicity I  lacked  subject  matter  ;  and  I  felt  an  uneasy  conviction  tbt  I 
my  occasional  clearness  betrayed  a  corresponding  want  of  depth.   8(H  j 
with  a  sigh,  I  abandoned  the  Spectator,  and  adopted  a  more  com- 
posite style,  which  J  basing  itself  on  no  particular  prototype,  combined  j 
in  no  small  degree  the  better  qualities  of  Goldsmith,   Irving,  ftnij 
Macaulay.  The  result  was  highly  pleasing.  It  satisfied  the  stemMj 
requirements  of  my  judgment*  Ijf  occasionally  laboured,  it  was  neffif  j 
maintelligible  ;  if  sometimes  didactic,  it  was  never  dulL     The  8^' 
tences  were  rounded  olf  with  that  careful  precision  which  guawn* 
tees  good  workmanship ;   the  frequent  quotations  were  well  chaseil 
and  apt ;  the  manuscript  was  clearly  written,  in  a  good  bold  han4j 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  as  the  rules  demanded,  and  sigiiirfi| 
also  according  to  the  rules,  with  my  motto,  *  Gradus  ad  PamassuBi'  1 
I  had  chosen  this  after  much  mental  exercitation  for  my  poem,  afl»l 
though  not  so  strictly  apposite  in  the  case  of  a  prose  production,  9 
was  too  good  to  lightly  forego,    and    its    failure   in   the  one  c$S0\ 
made  me  regard  it  with  that  peculiar  affection  with  which  motkerf ' 
are  said  to  best   love  their  least   fortunate   ofi'spring.       And  thefl 
there  only  remained  the  title.      For  the  first  time  I  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Great  Difiiculty  of  Nomenclature.     It  cost  di*| 
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'labouf  than   the  whole   of  the  compoBition.      I  felt  that  it 
be  clear,  concise,  explanatory,     I  had  touched  upon  such  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects^  that  I  grew  at  last  hopeless  of  finding  any 
title  which  would  give  the  faintest  clue  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  I 
had  so  laboriously  focusaed  into  a  perfect  whole ;  aod  I  positively  forget 
the  title  I  ultimately  adopted  when  at  last  I  made  op  my  mind  to  one 
of  the  many  hundred  prefixes  which  suggested  themselves  to  oiy  fer- 
tile bndn.   I  well  remember  the  pa«g  which  came  with  the  reflection 
that  it  was  the  only  blot  upon  my  achievement — the  certainty  which 
pomted  to  it  as  the  tetenima  causa  of  my  failure.    For  Dickson  car- 
1  off  the  prize,  and  Johnson  came  in  for  the  honours  of  proxime 
^memt.  The  bitterness  of  my  disappointment  soon  toned  down,  and 
fiflWftdays  there  conies  a  gentle  amusement  in  thinking  over  my  boyish 
it  and  mock  wisdom  and  vanity.    Could  I  t^Tite  now  with  Solo- 
a*B  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  Sterne's  power  of  humour,  I  doubt 
f  I  ahould  ever  be  so  entirely  satisfied  as  I  was  with  my  poor  little 
bom  essay,  of  which  even  the  name — the  dreadful  hopeless  name 
-has  escaped  my  recoOection.   And  yet  what  throes  and  pangs  that 
ne  cost  me :  what  weary  hours  of  doubt  and  deliberation  !      It 
nted  my  waking  hours  and  disturbed  my  dreams.    The  task  of 
that  hated  prefix  made  me  so  miserable,  that  at  last,  in 
*  despair,  I  pounced  down  upon  an  unlucky  heading,  as  bad,  I 
I  no  doubt,  if  I  could  but  recall  it,  as  the  hmidred  others  that 
1  marshalled  themselves  for  competition,  only,  after  due  delibera- 
tt,  to  be  consigned  to  limbo.     And  so  I  found  peace,  but  not  con- 
it ;  for  it  was  the  name,  after  all,  that  damned  my  production,  as 

jly  as  Charles  Lamb  could  trace  the  grim  failure  of  *AIr,  H ,* 

I  one  and  only  farce,  to  a  similar  cause. 

I  have  dwelt  with  some  'inaistance,'  as  George  Eliot  says,  npon 
lis  christening  process,  because  it  seems  to  me  one  of  those  curiosities 
Waathorship  which  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  those  who  care  for 
atore  itself  or  literature  makers.     Not  that  the  great  nomencla- 
f  difficulty  is  peculiar  to  the  science  of  letters.     Almost  any  see- 
on  of  nature's  or  man*s  produce  would  form  an  equally  good  peg 
ireupon  to  hang  one's  meditations.     Take  babies,  for  example, 
^vhat  a  fertile  field  those  interesting  little  objects  open  up  for  us  ! 
f  I  am  correctly  informed,  one  of  the  chief  anxieties  of  the  recently 
feminine  mind,  when  certain  conditions  prevail,  lies  in  the 
illation  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  result  of  the  conditions  when 
rfclfilled.     The  husband,  if  consulted,  is  probably  prosaic  and  in- 
I  fliflerent,     '  If  it*s  a  boy,  call  it  John,  after  me ;  if  a  girl,  what 
ikfttter  name  can  it  have  than  its  mother's  T     But,  whatever  the 
dtimate  choice,  we  may  be  pretty  sxure  that  the  fond  mother  ex- 
pectant goes  anxiously  through  the  whole  list,  from  Abraham  and 
Ada  to  Zachariah  and  Zelda,  dwelling  fondly  on  the  pretty  names— 
Berbert,  Arthnr,  and  Reginald,  Grace,  Edith,  and  Clara,  and  pass- 
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ing  over  the  horrifyiiig  Timothys  and  Uriahs,  the  Betsys  and  Jemi- 
mas, in  shuddering  silence-^ — so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
little  lacework  and  fine-linen  contrivances,  and  the  elahorate  berceau- 
nette  to  be  brouglit  into  requisition,  the  innocent  occupant  thereof 
has  akeady  been  labelled  with  its  identifying  mark*  Its  distinci  v 
responsibility  in  the  matter  is  often  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  firsif 
column  of  the  Times :  nay,  not  unfrequently  one  comes  across  an  an- 
nouncement of  this  kind:  *  May  the  10th,  at  the  Hollies,  Clapham, 
the  wife  of  George  Smithson,  Esq,,  of  a  son  (Arthur  Ernest),  who 
only  survived  his  birth  a  few  hom*s.'  Poor  little  Arthur  Ernest! 
poor  Mrs-  George  Smithson  !  What  a  sad  glimpse  the  name  of  the. 
brief  existence  that  has  become  an  angel  ere  we  read  gives  into 
past  months  of  hope,  and  expectation,  and  keen  motherly  love,  and 
keener  motherly  sorrow ! 

So  that  the  difficidty  of  nomenclature  strikes  deep.  It  not  only 
applies  to  books  and  babies,  but  to  new  colonies  and  new  crinolines  ; 
not  only  to  the  astronomer  '  when  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken^* 
or  the  deep-sea  explorer  who  drags  from  its  long  concealment,  thon* 
sands  of  fathoms  below  the  air  and  light  (as  we  understand  th» 
words},  some  hitherto  unsuspected  molkisc,  but  to  the  great  in-s 
ventor  of  a  patent  blacking  or  beneficent  hair- dye ;  though  thean 
last  benefactors  of  mankind  have,  with  much  ingenuity ,  hit  upon  & 
method  of  their  own,  which  achieves  tremendous  resolts  througfc 
very  simple  means.  By  some  mysterious  scholastic  agency,  p] 
Bumahly  not  their  own,  they  discover  that  the  Hellenic  equivaleni 
for  two  or  three  suitable  English  words  bearing  upon  the  subject,^ 
welded  together  in  happy  miion,  combine  to  form  the  wondrotta 
kalagatbokepbalon  which  may  be  obtained  of  all  respectable  per- 
fumers and  chemists,  price  ten-and-sixpence  per  bottle,  none  being 
genuine  withoat  the  maker's  label,  to  imitate  which  is  forgery* 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  gentlemeu  who  devote  their  lives  t4l 
the  outside  adornment  of  the  heads  of  mankind  find  time  to  8< 
far  cultivate  the  insides  of  their  own,  that  they  can  of  themselvei 
enrich  the  language  with  new  choice  compound  appellatives  coine« 
from  the  language  of  Homer  ?  Or  are  there  amongst  the  complei 
mysteries  of  modern  trade,  professional  lotion  and  hair-wasi 
christeners  ? — broken-down  scholars,  maybe,  who  supply  these  high- 
sounding  names  at  a  guinea  a  title.  One  can  imagine  the  title-coinei] 
gazing  at  the  embodiment  of  his  labours,  displayed  in  Mr,  Truefitt's  " 
or  Mr.  Douglas's  shop-wiudow,  with  much  the  same  queer  feeling 
that  prompted  poor  Goldsmith  to  steal  out  at  night,  and  Hsten 
the  shabby  rascals  singing  the  songs  which  he  had  written  it 
them  at  five  shUlingB  apiece. 

One  phase  of  the  great  nomenclature  question  I  confess  fiurl 
baffles  me.     I  do  not  use  the  word  '  difficulty'  here,  as  I  imagino 
it  would  be  misplaced.     Where  do  sporting  gentlemen  contrive  to 
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tiiiil  the  names  wMch  they  bestow  upon  their  dogs  and  horses  ? 
Some  sjstem  there  is  of  coarse,  but  what  it  can  be  seems  iuscrut- 
aUe.  In  looking  over  the  account  given  by  a  sporting  paper  of 
a  iteeent  coursing  meetiag,  I  notice^  for  example^  the  following 
taken  ahnost  at  random :  Mrs,  Cockey,  Slate  Dresser, 
Hopfactor,  All  !  again,  Iceboat,  Imperence,  Yeiled  Pro- 
jiliet,  Birch  Besom,  Bab  at  the  Bowster,  Blood  Serpent,  Jolly 
Green,  The  efifect  is  bewildering.  What  principle  of  unnatural  se- 
lection could  combine  to  name  three  nnfortunate  greyhounds,  so 
much  alike  that  no  outsider  could  distiogiilEh  them  from  each  other, 
bf  such  uncanny  uncanine  names  as  Mrs.  Cockey,  Yeiled  Prophet, 
lod  Blood  Serpent? 

Takio  another  entry,   as  mysteiioiis  to  the  uninitiated  as  an 

urow-headed  inscription  :  '  Earl  of *8  r.  or  f.  b.  Soapsuds,  by 

Speculation — Slowwonn.*  One  gathers  that  Speculation  and  Slow- 
mma  were  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  r,  or  f,  b.  Soapsuds, 
that  all  three  names  have  the  same  initial  letter,  which  proves 
presence  of  system  ;  but  one  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
of  ascertaining  from  the  noble  earl  why  a  poor  innocent  little 
that  coald  never  do  him  any  harm  should  be  condemned  to 
throogh  life  so  nasty  an  appellation,  when  there  must  be  so 
nice  and  pretty  ones  available. 
If  any  one  had  informed  me  when  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
that  I  should  have  dragged  the  r.  or  f.  b.  Soapsuds  into  the 
in,  an  animal  of  whose  eiistencG  I  was  not  aware  five  minutes 
I  should  have  considered  the  statement  erratic,  to  say  no  more* 
it  has  nevertheless  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  as  the 
ped  has  found  its  way  amongst  us,  I  will  make  so  bold  as  to 
it  a  moment  longer.  The  unsavoury  Soapsuds,  I  observe, 
beaten  by  Progress,  which  sounds  all  very  right  and  proper,  but 
hd  it  from  me  to  draw  any  inference  derogatory  to  the  noble 
'a  defeated  champion.  It  ran  its  hardest  and  did  its  best,  no 
illowing  no  considerations  of  name  or  other  paltr}^  influences 
{m¥6iit  its  straining  every  nerve  for  victory.  It  would  have 
la  oo  better  had  it  been  christened  Bliio  BeU,  or  Rattler,  or  Lily 
,  or  any  other  euphonious  name.  Its  unfortunate  appellation 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  made  no  iota  of  diOference  in  its 
erfammnoe.  And  now,  Soapsuds,  having  so  strangely  turned  up  to 
a  text,  oflf  you  go,  good  dog  ;  good-bye,  and  better  Inck  next 
M*  And  the  text,  as  our  fleet-footed  friend  was  intended  to  show, 
ilifti,  after  all,  the  question  of  nomenclature  is  of  the  slight* 
^  possible  importance*  Let  me  take  a  few  examples,  confining 
bqn^  to  litarature.  What,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  more  fatal 
M  the  success  of  a  comedy  than  to  bestow  upon  it  so  haphazard  and 
liQmeiiuiig  a  title  as  Ttvelfth  Night ,  or  What  you  Will !  How  in- 
iaB6  we  shoold  think  any  author  nowadays  who,  having  written  an 
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elaborate  novel,  proposed  to  diristen  both  hero  and  book  Torn  Jom 
And  yet  they  both  live.  A  diamond  in  a  diamond  still,  though  wrap] 
up  in  calico  or  brown  paper.     In  the  case  of  the  comedy,  I  possi 
my  own  little  personal  theory,  -^vhich  owns  the  same  hirthpkce  m 
the  philosopher's  camel,  and  acknowledge  to  my  strongest  hehef 
its  absolute  correctness.     Imagine  the  scene.     Printer  knocks 
the  greenroom  door  of  the  Globe  Theatre.     '  Come  in !'  giowlSj 
voice.     Enter  printer  with  ms.     *  0,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  don't 
me  off  again.     Here's  your  new  play  to  he  brought  out  next  w< 
and  a  copy  most  be  printed  for  our  Royal  Lady,  who  has  promisai 
her  gracious  presence.     It's  all  ready  but  the  title,  and  this  istlM 
twelfth  night  I  have  been  hanging  about  the  entrances  and  behind 
the  scenes  to  crave  your  attention/     '  Then  Twelfth  Night  let 
be,  or  what  you  like,  i'   faith;    so   that  weighty  matter's  off 
hands/  says  smiling  Mr.   Shakespeare,  with  his  kingly  scorn 
trifles.     Off  goes  the  happy  craftsman,  who  remembers  his  instil 
tions  so  well  that  Twelfth  N'tfjht,  or  What  you  WIU,  becomes 
title  that  w^e  now  conceive  as  the  only  fitting  one. 

Do  you  remember  old  Caxton's  groans  over  the  'unlucky 
achronism'  Pisistratus,  his  son,  so  christened  through  his 
unwitting  fatherly  suggestion  ?  Yet  in  a  few  years'  time  he  wa 
entirely  reconciled  to  it,  that  no  Austin  or  Roland  in  its  place  w< 
have  seemed  possible.  The  fact  is  we  grow  to  our  names  as 
hermit  crab  grows  to  its  shell,  and,  foEowing  out  the  same  exan]] 
can  change  if  necessary,  and  soon  lose  all  feeling  of  strangeness  ( 
embarrassment.  Address  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Lovihond  as  IVIiss  J« 
Singleton,  which  wag  her  rightful  title  six  mouths  ago,  and  she ' 
look  puzzled.  She  will  probably  have  to  think  twice  before  she 
members  to  whom  you  are  alluding. 

And  this  most  useful  faculty  of  adaptability  which  grows  n; 
MO  quickly  goes  far,  I  think,  to  explain  the  titles  which  just  at 
'sent  lady  novelists  are  so  fond  of  adopting.    They  read  very  queer! 
first,  though.     Take  a  sample :   *  Now  ready,  in  three  vols.,  ai 
the  libraries,  Licth    Down    like   a   Lamb,     By  the   authoress- 
Adieu  for  Erennore,  my  laovej     One  gets  accustomed  to  even 
in  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  from  the  first,  such  designatl 
appear  perfectly  natural  and  proper  to  the  young  ladies  who  ad 
them,  though  I  confess  I  even  prefer  Tofu  Jones,  with  all  its  hor 
rible,  unpromising,  uncompromising  plainness.  Why  should  not  LM 
Doivn  as  a  Lamb  do  as  well  as  anything  else — or,  let  us  say,  tfl 
ter  ?     The  first  word  implies  fiction ;    lamb  suggests  nunt-sane* 
mint,  herbs^ — herbs,  flowers — flowers,  natmre — nature,  mankind 
mankind,  the  worlds     The  world  of  fiction !     What  could  be  nM 
appropriate  ?  I 
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PART  IL 
'a  8PIBIT  PASSED  BEFORE  MY  PACK  :  THE  HAIR  OF  MY  FLESH  STOOD  UP.' 

Chapteb  I.  Dbepening  Shadows. 
U  I  draw  near  the  crisis  of  my  history  I  feel  a  growing  repug- 
isee  to  trace  the  opposing  feelings  which  struggled  for  mastery 
lithin  me.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  facts,  as  they  stand  oat 
learly  and  for  ever  in  my  memory.  The  voice  which  I  had  heard, 
id  which  was  no  dream  utterance,  had  come  to  me  at  midnight  on 
riday  the  10th  of  December,  and  I  knew  with  a  certainty  no  hu- 
in  reasoning  could  have  shaken  that  the  spirit  of  Amy  Connor 
d  my  husband  were  destined  to  meet  again  on  the  anniversary  and 
the  hour  of  her  death.  Robert  remained  from  home  till  late  on 
»  succeeding  day,  and  I  was  thankful  to  be  alone ;  for  strange  to 
f,  I  had  a  deeper  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  presence  when  he 
p  within  the  house  than  during  his  absence.  From  the  moment 
it  I  heard  those  accents  of  doom  I  was  sure  that  there  was  an  in- 
iible  woe  hanging  over  my  husband's  head.  No  human  love  or 
!e  could  avert  it,  and  I  almost  feared  even  to  pray  for  'him  while 
remained  so  obstinately  silent  as  to  this  dark  secret. 

On  his  return  home,  then,  it  did  not  either  surprise  or  pain  me 
A  he  withdrew  into  the  inner  room,  which  had  now  become,  in 
'  mind,  connected  with  the  chain  of  circumstances  leading  on  to 
I  sopreme  event.  But  it  was  unusual,  however,  that  he  should 
er  Ufl  dit^ner  to  be  served  alone;  and  Simon's  gloomy  face,  as  he 
1  me  of  this  arrangement,  reminded  me  once  more  that  this  man 

evidenily  knew  much  that  had  been  studiously  kept  back  from 
.  Deep  silence  seemed  to  reign  over  the  house  that  night,  un- 
ken  and  ominous ;  and  I  would  have  gladly  escaped  retiring  to 
t  had  it  been  possible,  so  much  did  I  dread  the  solitude  of  my 
I  room.  As  it  grew  later  my  nerves  were  more  and  more  ex- 
)d,  and  I  started  as  the  ashes  fell  from  the  fire  or  the  branches 
iie  rose-tree  tapped  against  the  window.  It  was  nearly  twelve 
bck  when  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  I  said,  *  Come  in,'  in 
enitating  voice,  and  Mrs.  Judson's  pale  face  presented  itself. 

'  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  are  not  going  to  sit  up  and  wait  for  mas- 
;  when  once  he  begins'to  write  late  at  night  I  know  he'll  forget 
about  the  hour ;  and  you  look  ill  and  tired,  and  really,  ma'am, 

must  take  more  care  of  yourself.' 
PHiaD  Sebieb,  Vo^   'T.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  k  k 
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I  felt  grateful  to  Iier,  for  there  was  a  feeling  of  security  in  1 
presence,  and,  indeed,  I  had  always  noticed  from  the  Yerj  first  » 
look  of  kindly  interest  in  her  eyes.  I  rose  up,  closed  my  book,  of 
which  I  had  read  but  little,  and  went  up-stairs  to  my  room.  h 

The  woman  closed  the  door  after  mc  carefully,  and  listened  ^'dU 
a  few  secondB  before  she  came  np  to  the  firo,  near  to  which  I  lia.J 
seated  myself^     All  wms  silent,  and  as  if  reassured,  she  said, 

*Ha3  master  told  yon  that  he  shall  bo  leaving  Overton  veiy 
soon  T 

I  said  yes,  and  that  I  was  very  thankful  for  it. 

*  This  house,*  she  continued,  *  is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  young  wiiij 
and  I*ve  seen  you  growing  weaker  and  thinner  every  day,  ma'anr^ 
and  have  felt  for  yon ;  for  no  one  can  bear  such  loneliness  vniha 
losing  heart  and  spirit ;  and  I  wonder  how  I Ve  managed  to  staad  i 
like  I  have,  though  I  have  seen  more  of  the  troubles  of  this  wodJ| 
than  you  have,  and  have  no  reason  to  look  for  any  happiness  now/ 1 

Her  tone  was  bitter,  but  still  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pity  ii 
her  look,  and  it  encouraged  me  to  say, 

*  I  wish  you*d  tell  me  more  about  Miss  Connor.' 
The  change  I  had  noticed  before  when  Amy  Connor  was 

tioned  again  passed  over  her  face. 

*  Not  to-night,*  she  said.      *  If  I  ever  talk  to  you  about 
must  be  in  the  daytime  when  the  sun  is  shining.     I  couldn*! 
it  at  night,  and  so  near  her  room  too.'     Then  bending  over  me  i 
said  in  a  whisper,  *  D'ye  know  that  she  must  have  hidden  herself  1 
this  room  on  the  night  she  killed  herseK?*     I  shuddered,  and 
np  with  the  wild  intention  of  seeking  Robert,  and  asking  him 
take  me  at  once  out  of  this  haunted  and  miserable  house  ;  but  Mn 
Judson  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  '  Don't  betmy  mi 
ma'am.     You  don't  know  what  you  might  draw  down  on  your  ! 
if  you  speak  to  Doctor  Connor ;  and  rjon  have  no  cause  for  teA 
ma*am ;  there  are  always  angels  round  the  innocent,  '  You  citn 
down  in  peace ;  and  if  you  feel  afraid  of  being  alone,  I  will  sit  1 
yoo  quietly  till  Doctor  Connor  comes  up  ;  but  I  mustn't  talk 
you,  ma*am^*tiB  bad  for  us  both.* 

She  turned  away,  and  began  to  arrange  the  things  on  the 
iBg-tahle. 

I  went  to  bed  with  the  somewhat  childish  idea  of  kecpiB 
with  me  till  the  hoiu*  of  one  had  passed,  and  accordingly  len^ 
out  my  preparations  for  the  night  as  much  as  possible.     As  soon  i 
I  retirefl  to  bed  Mrs,  Judson  took  a  book,  and  sat  still  as  a  st 
reading  to  herself.     Tired  of  gazing  at  her,  my  eyelids  involont 
closed,  and  I  fell  asleep  before  the  church  clock  had  struck  the 
hour  of  morning.     I  do  not  know  how  long  this  first  sleep  hsU 
but  when  I  woke  the  room  was  perfectly  dark.     I  extended 
liand,   and  felt  that  the  bed  was  stUl  vacant.     I  struck  a  lig 
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bstfly,  and  fotmd  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  five  o'clock.  Glad 
that  morning  was  approaching,  and  with  a  relieved  feeling  that  I 
had  been  Ifefl  alone — for,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  was  more  con- 
scions  of  a  mysterious  dread  when  he  was  with  me — I  turned  on  my 
piDow  and  fell  asleep  again.  This  sort  of  day  and  night  was  re- 
peated up  to  Thursday ;  I  only  saw  my  husband  at  intervals,  and 
then  but  for  a  few  minutes.  His  look  was  increasingly  wild,  and 
though  his  manner  was  quiet  and  his  words  tender  and  considerate, 
he  was  evidently  under  the  pressure  of  strong  mental  agitation. 
Whenever  he  spoke  to  me,  it  was  as  if  he  had  to  call  his  thoughts 
from  some  subject  that  engrossed  them,  and  at  times  I  could  see  his 
lips  move,  though  no  words  proceeded  from  his  mouth.  I  made 
several  attempts  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  to  conjure  him  to  let 
me  be  with  him  and  comfort  him.  On  that  Thursday  when  he  re- 
tmned  home  he  came  into  the  room,  and  throwing  off  his  greatcoat, 
laid  himself  down  on  the  sofa,  asking  me  to  sit  by  him. 

'  Put  your  hand  on  my  head,  and  cool  it  if  you  can ;  for  I  am 
sick,  sad,  and  tired.' 

My  heart  yearned  to  him  as  of  old,  and  all  my  love  welled  up 
again. 

'  0,  Robert,'  I  cried,  *  I  would  die  to  comfort  you !' 
He  repeated  the  word  *  comfort'  slowly  to  himself,  and  lay  with 
musing  eye  gazing  at  the  fire. 

To  any  one  who  had  entered  the  room  it  would  have  presented 
a  scene  of  home-like  happiness.  I  see  him  now  with  those  sad  ex- 
pressive eyes,  and  with  the  lines  of  sorrow  prematurely  marked 
upon  his  forehead.  What  was  I,  ignorant  girl,  that  I  should  pre- 
sume to  judge  my  husband  ?  I  am  very  thankful  now  that  that 
evening  was  one  of  quiet  peace  and  love.  If  he  had  deep  forebod- 
ings, they  were  hidden  from  me.  Ho  had  the  manner  of  one  about 
to  embark  on  a  long  voyage,  and  who  studies  to  keep  back  all  men- 
tion of  his  approaching  separation  to  save  the  grief  of  hearts  he 
loves. 

That  night  he  slept  by  my  side — a  deep  untroubled  slumber.  I 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  waking  and  praying,  and  the  gray 
morning  of  the  17  th  December  broke  upon  the  monotonous  round  of 
our  life  with  no  added  presage  of  the  coming  tempest. 

Chapter  II. 

AMY'S  ROOM. 

I  WONDERED  a  good  deal  if  my  husband  would  leave  the  house 
on  this  17th  of  December — this  melancholy  day  ! — and  I  tried  in 
many  ways  to  engage  his  attention  after  breakfast ;  and  at  length, 
when  I  saw  him  get  up  and  prepare  to  go  out,  I  asked  him  plainly 
to  stay  with  me  throughout  the  day. 
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*  It  is  impossible/  lie  said*  *  I  have  an  eDgagement  I  couU  mi 
break*  I  ynust  see  Carwithen ;  so  do  not  be  frightened  if  I  am  m^ 
back  till  late  to-night/ 

As  he  spoke  the  gig  came  to  the  door,  and  to  my  sui'prise 
Simon  seated  in  it,  evidently  about  to  accompaoy  Robert.  This 
the  only  instance  on  which  I  had  seen  him  go  out,  his  usual  emploS^ 
merit  being  in  the  garden  ;  and  I  had  always  felt  glad  that  my  hwd 
band  seldom  held  any  commnnication  with  this  man.  I  went  wila 
Robert  to  the  door,  and  stood  on  the  step,  giving  him  his  driving 
gloves.  He  usually  made  a  point  of  avoiding  all  ontward  signs  d 
affection  before  the  servants ;  but  to-day,  as  he  was  turning  to  stej 
into  the  gig,  a  sudden  thought  or  impulse  seemed  to  strike  hi 
and  as  I  was  still  standing  at  the  ball -door,  he  came  back 
pressed  me  warmly  to  him,  saying  in  a  thick  voice  : 

^  God  will  take  care  of  yoo,  Georgie  !' 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  him  he  had  jumped  in  and  drivi 
rapidly  away. 

I  went  back  into  the  houBe,  and  paced  restlessly  about  the  ro 
unable  to  calm  myself.  I  went  up-stairs  to  put  my  walking-thi: 
on,  determined  to  tiy  and  walk  off  my  uneasiness.  Hardly  formi 
any  definite  purpose,  I  found  myself  in  the  streets  of  Overt 
There  had  been  an  early  service,  and  the  people  were  coming  out 
church.  I  walked  into  the  churchyard,  and  straight  up  to  tbc  gra; 
whose  tenant  had  now  become  the  great  object  of  ail  my  doubts 
fears.  Yes,  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  date  on  the  tombstoa* 
it  was  this  day  of  the  months  the  17th  of  December  1844*  I  s' 
at  onco  enthralled  by  the  multitude  of  conjectures  that  came  rui 
ing  into  my  mind;  and  should  have  remained  there,  no  doul 
much  longer  if  I  had  not  been  aroused  to  visible  things  by  a 
voice  saying: 

*  Mrs.  Connor,  they  are  going  to  lock  the  churchyard-gate/ 
I  turned,  surjirised  at  being  addressed  by  name,  and  recognis* 

the  curate  of  the  church.  I  followed  him  quietly  as  ho  left 
churchyard,  and  as  he  locked  the  gates  after  us  he  looked  up  at 
leaden  sky,  which  was  low  and  heavy, 

*  Wd  shall  bave  a  stormy  night,*  he  said. 
I  felt  a  mocking  bitterness  at  my  heart,  thinking  how  little  tl 

man  knew  of  my  anticipations  of  all  connected  with  this  night 
which  ho  spoke  so  quietly.     He  was  a  plain  middle-aged  man, 
I  ft  It  no   hesitation  in  accepting  his  proffered  arm.     We  cross^ 
the  market-place  in  silence,  but  he  said,  as  we  were  passing  MM 
Piggott's  door : 

*  There  is  some  one  looking  out  for  you  at  that  window.' 
I  looked  up  and  saw  Mrs.  Piggott  s  kind  face,  warm  with  8mill| 

of  welcome,  whOe  she  kissed  her  hand  to  me,  and  beckoned  me 
come  in  ;  but  I  shook  my  head,  though  I  returned  her  greeting  wid 
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It  was  the  first  ray  of  human   comfort  that  had 

ached  me  for  many  a  day.     As  I  raised  my  veil  to  look  lap  at  the 

^nd  old  lady,  I  noticed  the  clergyman  give  a  half  exclamation  of 

^inrpriBe ;  it  was  explained  soon  after,  and  I  took  no  heed  of  it  at 

*  he  time.      The  long  street  that  led  from  the  market-place  was  ili- 

-f:9aved ;  and  as  I  walked  along  I  became  conscious  how  really  weak 

lIT  was,  and  once  or  twice  almost  tottered.    Mr.  Lambert  begged  me 

^Co  lean  npon  his  arm,  adding: 

*  I  have  a  daughter  nearly  as  old  as  you  are,  Mra.  Connor,  and 
'yc3a  need  not  hesitate.* 

I  thanked  him,  for  any  sympathy  now  was  very  precious  to  mo ; 
a^iid  I  walked  very  slowly  on,  desiriog  to  put  off  as  long  as  possible 
t.h.€  return  to  the  shadow  of  that  wretched  home<  Mr.  Lambert 
l^egaa  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Piggott,  of  her  goodness  and  readiness  to 
relieve  and  pity  all  who  suffered, 

^  You  cannot  have  a  safer  or  a  better  friend,'  he  said.     *  I  wish 

lW©  saw  yon  more  frequently  in  Overton  ;  if  yon  mil  honour  me  hj 

on  my  daughter— for  I  have  no  wife  liviog^ — she  will  be  most 

fto  offer  yon  any  attentions  in  her  power;  but  she  is  too  young 

visits  herself.' 
From  this  he  diverged  to  remarks  on  the  neighbourhood  and 
t certain  places  worthy  of  a  visit. 

*  Of  course  you  have  seen  Carwithen  Castle  ?*  he  said, 
*No,'  I  answered  reluctantly. 

*  Is  it  possible  ?     Why,  Dr.  Connor  is  tho  most  intimate  friend 
I  wat  Lord  Carwithen  has,  and  it  is  but  nine  miles  from  your  door.* 

I  said  I  knew  this,  and,  with  jealous  fear  lest  any  doubt  of  my 

1  "tisband's  kindness   should  occur  to   Mr.  Lambert,   added :    '  My 

I  *^baad  is  too  much  occupied  to  take  me  out  driving  at  present,  but 

^  J  ere  long  to  see  the  castle,  and  become  acquainted  with  Lord 

'C^nrithen/ 

*I  should  have  thought  you  were  not  only  acquainted  but  rc- 
f*ted  to  him,*  he  said.  *I  had  no  idea,  till  you  raised  your  veil 
J^t  now,  how  like  you  are  to  poor  Lady  Olive  Mayne,  who  died  a 
^^  and  a  half  ago.' 

*I  have  been  told  of  the  likeness,'  I  replied,     *  Did  you  know 
r?' 

'  Yes  ;  she  often  referred  to  me,  desiring  to  know  all  cases  of 
stress  in  Overton,  and  her  ptirse  and  influence  were  ever  ut  my 
'  ^imuand.     She  was  a  very  angelic  being,  and  her  brother  has  never 
H^coTered  her  loss.* 

I  thought  of  another  brother  and  sister  whose  history  was  a 

iiimal  parallel  to  this  noble  and  excellent  one,     ^Vlthough  I  have 

*lid  I  would  not  speak  of  my  own  feelings  during  this  terrible  time, 

\1  must  note  here  that  two  separate  natures  seemed  within  me  during 

ttese  few  days.     The  struggle  between  good  and  evil  that  goes  oix 
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in  all  human  beings  is  Hot  what  I  mean ;  with  me  it  was  anothe 
contest  between  my  reasoning  powers  and  wild  impolses,  amounting 
almost  to  madness,  which  prompted  me  to  ask  questions  of  the 
merest  stranger,  and  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  and  pity  of  any 
one  who  woiild  listen  to  me.  I  had  to  atrnggle  hard  against  thia 
feeling  now,  for  I  knew  the  real  fear  that  had  haunted  me  ihrongh-j 
out  these  weeks  since  Lawyer  Piggott*a  first  disclosure  was  th 
awful  thooght  that  Amy  Connor  had  not  died  hj  her  otvn 
hand.  And  since  the  night  of  that  spirit  wai'ning  that  fear  ha 
deepened  into  almost  certainty,  heightened  by  the  horrible  though 
that  I  knew  the  author.  I  conquered  the  impulse,  but  Mr.  Lambe 
went  oo : 

*  May  I,  as  a  father,  give  you  a  Httle  advice  7  I  cannot  hell 
thinking  that  you  are  nourishing  and  dwelling  on  many  sorroi? 
thoughts.  Pray  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  be  cheerful ;  avoid  loneHL^ 
musings,  which  can  lead  to  no  happy  result ;  come  among  yoc^ 
neighbours  at  Overton,  Mrs,  Piggott's  and  niy  own  house  will  a^ 
always  open  to  you;  and  assure  Dr*  Connor  that  it  is  my  eani^s^ 
wish  to  cultivate  Mendly  relations  with  him,  I  cannot  bear  t* 
he  should  live  in  this  isolated  manner,  and  his  very  uncommi 
talents  should  not  he  suffered  to  go  to  rust  when  they  might 
BO  useful  to  his  fellow- ere  at  ares.* 

0,  how  my  heart  hied  as  I  heard  these  words,  and  felt 
happiness  might  have  been  attainable,  hut  that  now  it  was 
late  I 

I  could  only  thank  him,  and  promise  to  give  his  message  to  m] 
husband ;  and  now  we  were  close  to  my  door ;  he  shook  my 
kindly  and  said : 

*  Bo  not  let  it  be  long  before  we  meet  again,  Mrs.  Connor ; 
shall  come  and  find  you  out,  if  I  do  not  soon  see  you  under  my  o^ 
rooL' 

I  turned  and  entered  my  house.     The  door  closed  upon  sym- 
pathy, life,  and  light,  and  I  became  again  the  prey  of  misery 
fear.     I  ran  up- stairs,  and  was  astonished  to  see  aa  I  passed  thi 
the  usually  locked  door  of  tbe  front  room  was  standing  open, 
went  in,  and  found  myself  in  a  narrow  passage,  having  a  door 
either  hand  ;  the  one  on  the  right  was  partly  open»  and  it  show 
me  a  bedroom  in  no  way  different  from  an  ordinary  sleeping  cham 
At  the  foot  of  the  bed  Mrs.  Judson  was  kneeling  down,  with  her 
head  hidden  in  her  hands.     I  walked  in  and  put  my  hand  upon  ha 
shoulder ;  she  raised  her  face,  swollen  with  weeping,  and  said : 

*  Look  round,  ma  am.  Master  has  ordered  that  this  room  shouU 
be  opened;  and  if  you  desired  it,  all  shoidd  be  shown  to  you.  Tbis 
is  her  bed ;  in  that  drawer  you  will  find  the  dress  she  wore  on  the 
night  of  her  death.* 

I  went  to  a  heavy  old-fashioned  chest  of  drawers,  and  openiflg 
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iie  top  one,  saw  a  torn  yellow  lace  veil,  which  I  recognised  at  once, 
kxd  an  old  white  dress.  I  looked  at  them  with  amazement  and 
orrow. 

*  She  often  put  them  on,'  said  Mrs.  Judson,  '  and  she  sat  in 
biem  talking  ahont  her  wedding-day;  and  master  never  crossed  her 
a  her  Cemcies.' 

'Was  she  ever  married,  then?'  I  asked. 

Mrs.  Judson  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said : 

'  Yon  must  ask  master  everything ;  things  will  be  different  now. 
',^  has  only  told  me  to  let  you  into  these  rooms.' 

'Where  did  you  sleep,'  I  asked,  'when  Miss  Connor  was 
ive?' 

'  In  the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  passage  ;  there  is 
door  out  of  that  leading  up  to  the  room  where  I  now  sleep.' 

I  looked  round  and  marked  a  few  books,  dusty  with  long  disuse, 
^d  a  few  common  articles  of  daily  use,  a  workbox,  and  old  desk 
ithout  a  lock  and  stained  with  ink. 

'  Did  she  ever  write  ?'  I  asked. 

Mrs.  Judson  coloured,  changed  most  painfully,  as  if  the  question 
Aiuck  on  some  very  sensitive  chord  pf  her  memory. 

*  Yes,'  she  said  in  a  hollow  voice.  '  Do  you  wish  to  stay  any 
koger,  ma'am  ?  I  must  leave  you ;  the  room  is  too  sad  for  rne;  I 
tKmot  bear  it.* 

I  replied  that  I  should  feel  comforted  by  remaining,  and  that  she 
^  not  mind  leaving  me  alone.  In  truth,  being  face  to  face  now 
^  the  reality  of  these  mysterious  rooms  was  doing  me  good,  and 
iwtoring  the  balance  of  my  imagination.  I  sat  down  and  took  the 
to,  opening  each  part  of  it,  and  looking  with  keen  interest  at  any 
evidence  of  the  poor  little  hand  that  had  once  used  it.  There  were 
>ome  old  pieces  of  blotting  -  paper,  but  I  could  detect  no  words, 
except  in  one  comer,  where  I  made  out  husband,  husband,  hus- 
Wd,  written  a  great  number  of  times  over.  I  linked  this  naturally 
*ith  the  idea  which  I  had  been  told  haunted  the  poor  girl's  mind ; 
•»d  coupling  it  with  Mrs.  Judson's  mention  of  her  having  often  put 
^  the  white  gown,  thought  I  discerned  clearly  the  circumstances 
4»t  must  have  led  to  Amy  Connor's  insanity.  Probably  she  had 
1^  engaged  to  be  married,  her  brother  had  disapproved  of  it,  and 
l^ken  it  off  perhaps,  even  at  the  last  moment,  when  the  dress  had 
1^  purchased. 

So,  sitting  there  in  the  approaching  twilight,  I  eagerly  grasped 
^  these  saner  thoughts,  and  resumed  again  trust  and  belief  in  my 
^band's  honour. 
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Chapter  III. 


THK  8tri£ltONS  AlfSWERED, 


Thus  absorbed  as  I  had  been  in  tracing  oot  the  shadow  pic- 
tures of  Amy  CoEDor*s  historj,  I  had  not  remarked  the  gathoring 
darkness  of  tho  winter  evening.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  tbat 
the  blackness  of  the  night  swallowed  up  the  landscape  withoat.  I 
woke  up  from  my  reverie,  feeling  the  same  thrill  of  fear  that  had 
crept  over  me  a  week  ago.  I  rose  hastily,  closed  the  desk,  and 
roshed  oot  of  the  prison-chamber  into  my  own  room.  As  I  caught 
sight  of  my  face  in  the  glass  I  was  startled  by  the  gleaming  terror 
in  the  eyes,  and  turned  away  wringing  my  hands,  I  remember,  and 
crying  out,  '  0,  when  will  this  night  he  over  ?*  I  wrapped  myself 
in  a  large  white  shawl,  one  of  the  relics  of  my  bridal  tour,  and  went 
down  to  the  warmer  and  more  cheerful  air  of  the  drawing-room,  I 
do  not  thmk  I  have  mentioned  that  the  room  which  looked  upoa 
the  garden  had  a  door  of  communication  with  another  of  which  one 
of  the  Tvindows  faced  the  street.  There  was  a  lamp-post  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  door,  and  just  as  I  came  down  the  man  had  Ht  it. 
Every  gleam  of  light  seemed  reassuring,  for  *  a  horror  of  thick  dark- 
ness' hud  fallen  upon  me.  I  opened  the  door  between  the  rooms 
and  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  occasiooaUy  stopping  to  look 
the  little  circle  of  light  made  by  the  lamp  on  tho  road.  An  old  elm^ 
tree  and  three  or  four  poplars  stood  on  the  other  side,  and  I  bad^ 
noticed  that  these  trees  seemed  prophets  of  coming  storms,^  Tb& 
elm  creaked  and  the  poplar  shivered  ;  these  signs  were  soon  fol' 
lowed  by  one  or  two  blasts  of  fitful  wind,  then  a  wild  rush  of  raiui 
and  the  storm  set  in  in  its  power  and  majesty.  The  house  seemed 
to  rock  with  the  violence  of  the  mud  ;  but  I  was  glad  of  the  noiflS 
of  the  tempest,  for  it  seemed  to  swallow  up  the  superstitious  fcaf 
and  to  speak  of  the  might  of  the  Hand  that  was  nding  over  all  otir 
destinies.  And  thus,  sometimes  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the 
room,  at  others  standing  at  the  window  and  listening  to  the  variofli 
changes  of  the  storm,  the  slow  hours  crept  on. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  I  was  interrupted  by  Jto* 
Judson's  entrance.  She  came  and  begged  me  to  have  some  food^ 
reminrJiug  mo  that  I  had  tasted  uotbing  since  the  morning, 

*  You  will  not  think,  ma  am,'  sho  said,  *  of  waiting  dinner;  tli* 
doctor  will  not  be  home  for  hours  to  come.  Pray  let  me  bring  }^^ 
something  here  by  the  fireJ 

I  said  I  would  have  some  tea,  which  she  brought  me,  and 
to  tempt  me  to  eat  something,  but  in  vain ;  I  felt  I  could  not  8i?J' 
low  or  bear  the  sight  of  anything  to  eat.  All  my  anxiety  no* 
centred  itself  in  the  approach  of  the  midnight  hour,  for  I  had  »ft 
inward  certainty  that  between  twelve  and  one  my  husband  woidij 
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^meei  the  accusing  spirit  who  had  summoned  him^  aod  that  I 
not  see  him  until  that  dreadful  moment  was  over.  Once  or 
tTTice  in  the  pauses  of  the  wild  tumult  without,  I  thought  I  heard 
again  that  sorrowful  voice,  bat  I  knew  this  to  be  the  excited  action 
of  my  own  mind  and  brain,  and  I  resohitely  struggled  against  it. 
In  truth,  as  the  night  went  on,  I  grew  much  calmer  and  obtained 
more  mastery  over  my  own  terror.  Each  time  that  Mrs*  Judson 
came  in,  she,  on  the  contrary,  grew  more  and  more  excited  and 
wild.  She  said  broken  words  whose  raeaoing  I  failed  to  make  out, 
fieqoently  gazed  at  the  clock,  as  if  she  too  was  waiting  anxiously  for 
an  appointed  hour.  Shortly  after  eleven  the  wind  gradually  lulled, 
&d  as  the  sky  gi*ew  lighter  I  could  see  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
^sailing  clouds,  and  at  last  a  misty  ray  or  two  of  the  rising 
"iDoon.  I  stood  marking  the  passing  clouds,  boand,  almost  against 
Jiiy  will,  to  keep  this  solitary  vigil.  As  I  still  stood  gazing  from 
!  window,  the  Overton  clock  struck  twelve,  and  as  the  last  stroke 
I  on  the  night,  Mrs,  Judson  called  to  me  from  the  other  room  : 

*  Mrs.  Connor,  come  here  and  read  this  letter.     I  could  hardly 

*  to  keep  it  back,  hut  your  husband  charged  me  not  to  give  it 
till  after  twelve  to-night.     May  God  keep  your  heart   from 

ag ;  you  have  a  hard  trial  to  go  through  V 
She  handed  me  a  letter  as  she  spoke  directed  in  my  husband's 
it  was  dated  on  the  morning  of  the  day  just  passed ;  the 
I  were  few,  but  they  contained  the  secret  of  his  life. 


*My  dearly-loved  and  honom'ed  Wife,— To-night  will  end  your 
and  break  the  chain  which  I  was  mad  enough  to  bind  around 
A  week  ago  I  dreamt  that  I  might  fly  with  you  to  a  foreign 
Ud,  and  leave  my  guilt  and  shame  buried  in  Amy's  grave.  It 
ht  not  be  !  On  that  night  she  woke  me  from  my  dream  and 
amoned  me  to  meet  her.  I  have  read  all  your  heart  clearly  for 
past-  I  know  its  pangs  of  doubt,  its  growing  belief  that  I 
the  murderer  of  my  sister.  But  my  crime  was  yet  deeper  and 
ore  deadly;  for  I  was  the  husband  and  not  the  brother  of  Amy 
•<»nnor;  and  thougli  I  did  not  give  her  the  poison  that  killed  her, 
l^droTe  her  mad  by  long  months  of  cruel  wrong  and  base  deceit. 
I  was  a  friendless  child  brought  up  in  my  father's  house,  and 
ated  by  me  as  a  little  sister.  When  he  died,  and  I  clianged  my 
ttole  conrse  of  life  and  entered  the  army,  I  committed  her  to  the 
^fe  of  Martha  Judson,  and  from  time  to  time  I  used  to  see  her 
•Jid  caress  her  with  a  brotber's  protecting  affection.  Alas,  as  she 
B^w  up  she  mistook  these  marks  of  interest  for  a  more  romantic 
pLSiion.  She  was  but  sixteen  when  I  retimied  to  London,  and 
Iftoke  with  all  my  hopes  and  aspirations  connected  with  OHve  Mayne* 
I^spainDg  and  alone,  I  went  to  Martha*s  little  home.  Amy  showed 
iiie  all  her  girlish  love  without  an  attempt  to  hide  it.     Desperate, 
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hopeless,  half  bewildered  with  my  ruined  fate,  I  felt  as  if  it  were 
ttiy  duty  to  niftrry  this  orphan  child,  for  she  was  little  more.  She 
loved  me  devotedly,  but  Jior  miud  was  weiik  and  frivoloua,  aiid  I 
found  my  compassiou  quickly  giving  place  to  weariness  and  con- 
tempt. She  became  a  mother,  and  while  her  child  lived  sbe  was 
content,  and  did  not  mark  my  growin;^  coldness  and  neglect.  But 
when  the  little  oue  died  she  sank  into  despondency,  broken  at  times 
by  fits  of  wild  excitement.  Love  might  yet  have  saved  her,  but  I 
had  none  to  give;  and  duiing  this  time  of  darkness  I  met  a^n  witb 
OUve*s  brother.  Now  began  my  downward  course,  I  yielded,  after 
a  brief  struggle,  to  the  fatal  temptation  of  passing  the  last  montbs 
of  Ohve'a  life  by  her  side.  I  dared  not  reveal  to  her  that  I  bad  a 
broken-hearted  wife  at  home.  I  told  my  trusting  friend  that  my 
father  had  committed  a  step-sister  to  my  care— that  she  was  imm&% 
and  could  not  be  left  in  London  withoat  my  personal  protection* 
He  proposed  to  give  me  tlto  Moor  House,  and  I  consented  to  plsusft 
her  there  under  her  kind  servant*3  care.  I  told  all  to  Martha  mi 
Simon,  and  besought  them  to  aid  me  in  conceahng  my  real  relation- 
ship to  Amy,  I  hved  at  Carwitben  until  Olive  died,  and  during  tW 
time  Amy  was  calmer;  but  when  I  came  back  to  my  miserable  Lomfl 
my  presence  seemed  to  diive  her  into  more  dangerous  madness- 
Twice  she  escaped  restraint,  her  desires  being  fijced  on  making  wj. 
deceit  known ;  for,  with  the  strange  intuition  of  lunacy,  she 
found  out  my  liypocrisy*  On  the  last  dreadful  night  I  had 
haunted  by  a  diabolical  impulse  to  leave  the  means  of  self-destruc- 
tion in  her  power ;  but  I  resisted,  and  fled  as  if  from  a  persoiml 
encounter  with  Satan  himself,  leaving  the  phial  in  Simon's  hamk 
I  think  he  detected  with  a  sort  of  magnetic  sympathy  the  fiendisli 
purpose  I  had  longed  but  feared  to  accomplish.  From  that  boor  I 
have  felt  I  was  in  bis  power^  and  have  dreaded  his  glance. 
Amy*s  death  was  by  her  own  act  alone,  and  Martha  Judson,  wW 
loved  her  fondly,  was  the  innocent  instrument.  I  have  one  inort 
task  to  do,  I  go  to  tell  my  friend  in  how  dishonoured  a  wretch 
has  trusted.  Amy  has  summoned  me,  and  I  know  that  I  w 
meet  her.  God's  hand  is  on  me;  the  hour  of  expiation  has  codUJ*' 
It  will  not  need  any  act  of  my  own  to  end  my  disgraced  life 
have  not  slept  for  many  nights ;  but  last  night  a  deep  sleep  fell  oH 
me,  and  sometliing  like  a  hope  of  pardon  came,  for  Amy  looked  iHia 
me  with  pity  in  her  eyes.  Once  more  I  shall  see  her  before  tht' 
end.  Farewell,  dear  wife.  Live  on,  and  forget  the  dark  dflj* 
you  have  spent  with  mo.  ily  second  Olive,  my  pure,  my  beauti- 
ful one,  God  give  you  a  happier  fato  when  I  am  gone !  Fare- 
well. Your  lovmg  guilty  husband, 

•  ROBEST  COKNOB.* 

I  read  this  letter  through  in  perfect  stillness.     No  tears  oaiiMi** 
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piew  that  all  my  husband  wrote  was  waking  truth,  not  tbe  raTmg 
b  Mtioua  maniac,  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  some. 

I  J  I  also  heard  bis  summons?   Bid  not  my  own  conscious- 

B  bear  witness  to  ail  that  he  had  \NTitten  ?  Slowly  I  sank  on  my 
bs,  and  lading  down  my  head  on  the  open  lettei%  I  tried  to  plead 
■  him,  for  I  knew  that  even  now  the,  hour  of  doom  had  come, 
y  companion  knelt  down  by  me,  and  I  beard  her  quick  breathing 
ii  stifled  sob  close  to  my  side,  I  remained  mute  and  motionless ; 
tiie  Was  an  anguish  far  greater  than  sorrow.  No  weeping  could 
ti^re  it.  No  cries.  No  prayers.  A  sense  of  awe  stole  over  me, 
id  again  the  icy  chill  of  the  grave  crept  through  every  nerve. 
\m  life  and  the  visible  world  seemed  anniliilated.  I  felt  as  if  I 
Amssed  out  of  this  mortal  state  and  had  entered  into  the  abode 
Hirita.  I  should  have  knelt  on  for  hours  unconscious  of  time  or 
iSy  passing  circumstance  ;  but  even  in  this  trance  of  awe  my 
ises  remained  acutely  awake  to  all  that  could  affect  my  husband^s 

■Suddenly,  far,  far  in  the  distance  I  caught  the  rapid  beat  of  a 
Pte*s  hoofs.  I  started  to  my  feet  and  grasped  Mrs.  Judson'a 
fm,  shrieking  out,  *  He  is  coming!  0  God,  ho  is  coming!*  I 
ttt  out  into  the  passage,  and  with  my  weak  hands  tried  to  unlock 
16  heavy  fastenings  of  the  door.  'Mra.  Judson  followed  me,  and» 
iili  her  aid,  we  soon  stood  together  on  the  steps  looking  towards 
tA  turn  of  the  road,  towai'ds  Ambledon,  watching  for  the  coming  of 
mpidlj  approaching  horse.  And  now  plainly  in  the  stillness  of 
Fnight  we  heard  wheels  also.  The  clouds  bud  parted,  and  the 
POQ  looked  down  on  us  like  a  reproachful  face,  pale  and  blurted 
^  tears.     O  those  moments  ! 

Kpnward  and  onward,  nearer  and  nearer,  came  the  sounds ;  and  now 
■id  career,  almost  upsetting  the  gig  as  it  swung  round  the  sharp 
wof  the  road,  came  rushing  forward  the  frightened  horse.  Be- 
"6  I  could  tlraw  back  within  the  doorway  he  had  stopped  ^dth  such 
idenness  as  to  throw  Simon  out  on  the  road,  and  then  stood  per- 
Uy  still,  shaking  violently  as  if  palsied  with  terror.  Even  in  my 
b  agony  I  noticed  the  strange  tremor  of  the  poor  dumb  beast. 
r  husband  ?  Yes»  he  was  there — he  was  living — he  had  come 
ik  to  me — he  would  yet  be  spared ;  the  dead  wife  had  not  claimed 
ft.  O,  there  might  still  be  hope  for  ub  both !  He  was  sitting 
tight  on  the  driving  seat  of  the  gig — the  sudden  shock  had  not 

ed  him ;  his  hat  was  off,  and  his  white  face  gleamed  in  the 

?ht. 
eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly  as  if  in  catalepsy,  and  his  whole 
1^  looked  rigid  as  a  statue.     Ho  slowly  left  his  seat,  and  one 
Bf  as  if  he  walked  in  chains  and  was  heavily  laden,  he  ascended 
to  the  door,  passing  close  as  I  stood  gazing  on  him, 
[  I  ever  cease  to  see  that  face  of  death  in  life — the  stony  horror 
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of  tliose  umnoving  eyes  ?     Frozen  with  fear  I  stood.     I  couU 
move ;  I  could  not  Bpeak ;  could  only  mark  all  I  have  noted  down] 
and  beyond  and  above  aU  I  had  an  awful  sense  that  there  was  ouel 
who  drew  him  on  to  the  end,  and  that  the  living  wife  was  powerless 
in  the  presence  of  the  injured  spirit  of  Amy  Connor^     He  passed 
out  of  niy  sight  through  the  open  door  into  the  dispensary,  and  I 
heard  him  enter  the  inner  room  and  close  the  door  behind  him, 
the  key  turned  harshly  in  the  lock  I  regained  my  suspended  ene 
gies,  and  flew  rather  than  ran  op  to  the  closed  door,  vainly  try 
to  turn  the  handle  and  to  enter  with  him.     If  Death  were  there  ] 
desired  to  face  the  solemn  presence,  and  to  share  the  last  conflid 
with  my  husband.     It  was  in  vain  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
the  door.     I  prayed  and  wept  and  called,  and  wrung  my  hands ; 
adjured  him  by  every  fond  name,  by  every  hope  of  heaven,  to  let  i 
comfort  and  stistaiii  him  to  the  last.     But  the  senseless  wood 
separated  mo  from  him  was  not  more  dumb  than  he.     There 
voice  in  answer—no  utterance  save  one  or  two  gasping 
Onee  I  distinguished  the  sound  of  something  like  the  opening 
drawer  and  the  moving  of  some  papers ;  then  all  was  profd 
fltm.     My  passionate  grief  spent  itself,  and  I  lay  exhausted,  audi' 
I  thought,  almost  dying  on  the  ground.     My  whole  mind  wnM 
full  of  impressions  from  the  unseen  world  that  I  expected 
supenmtural  occurrence,  and  despaired  of  any  human  aid.    As  11 
cold  and  half  senseless,  I  hoard  tlie  stir  of  a  sudden  arrival, 
voices  in  earnest  question  and  reply,  but  it  seemed  far  off  as  i 
dream,  and  I  took  no  note  of  it ;   all  the  powers  of  my  soul 
fixed  on  what  was  passing  in  that  inner  room*     But  gently, 
mother  would  touch  a  frightened  child,  I  felt  myself  drawn  ai 
from  the  door,  and  a  face  full  of  deep  pity  bent  down  over  me. 
own  eyes  were  raised  to  this  strange  face  with  despairing  ent 
but  from  this  point  all  memory  ceased — darkness  and  night 
on  me.     My  life  was  suspended  for  many  weeks,     I  cannot ' 
the  end ;  it  was  accomplished  on  that  night.     Before  the  first  Hi 
of  dawn  the  spirit  of  Kohert  Connor  had  passed  away  to  join  tl 
wife  he  had  so  deeply  injured-     In  that  far  land  where  eternal  fa 
giveness  dwells  may  she  not  have  met  him  with  a  smile  of  peace  ?  \ 

Mrs*  Connor's  manuscript  breaks  off  abruptly  at  this  point ; 
the  friend  wlio  permitted  us  to  copy  the  above  furnished  us 
setpiently  with  an  extract  from  a  local  paper  which  elucidates 
some  degree  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Copnor's  death,  though 
leaves  much  stiil  shrouded  in  mystery. 


EjL'tnict  from  the  Amhlcdon  Coitrkr^  Deeemher  23,  1845. 
Mysterious  Death  of  Doctoe  Connor. — On  Saturday 
the  18th  inst.,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  Moor  House,  Overton, 
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n  the  body  of  Dr.  Robert  Connor,  who  was  well  known  as  physician 
nd  general  practitioner.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  strictly 
rivate  manner,  but  some  particulars  have  crept  out,  and  we  are 
Uowed  to  publish  the  following  outline  of  the  evidence  then  given, 
[he  body,  which  lay  in  a  small  room  leading  out  of  the  dispensary, 
Resented  the  appearance  of  death  from  exhaustion ;  in  the  right 
band  a  letter  was  tightly  grasped,  and  an  open  bureau  strewn  with 
torn  letters  stood  near  the  corpse ;  it  would  appear  that  the  deceased 
must  have  been  occupied  in  seeking  for  something  within  it  when 
death  overtook  him.  On  the  bureau  lay  a  miniature  of  a  young 
kdy,  a  wedding  ring,  a  certificate  of  marriage  duly  witnessed  and 
signed,  and  a  quantity  of  fair  hair  wrapped  in  silver  paper.  After 
liewing  the  body,  the  coroner  (Archibald  Piggott,  Esq.,  of  Overton) 
proceeded  with  the  inquiry. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Sandon  of  Ambledon, 
ind  Mr.  Carter  of  the  infirmary,  but  no  traces  of  poison  could  be 
detected.  They  were  of  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  strong 
excitement  acting  on  an  exhausted  frame,  and  the  rupture  of  a  small 
ittsel  in  the  brain. 

The  evidence  of  Simon  Judson  was  then  taken.  He  deposed 
ftat  Dr.  Connor  had  been  absent  from  his  house  on  that  morning 
hm  ten  o'clock  till  half-past  twelve  on  the  same  night.  He  had 
Mmpanied  his  master  on  that  day,  and  had  observed  that  he  was 
iherident  excitement ;  that  he  drove  unusually  fast  and  nearly  upset 
ike  gig  two  or  three  times  in  driving  through  Ambledon  streets, 
iliich  were  crowded,  being  market-day.  After  visiting  the  infirmary 
Uie  doctor  went  on  a  mile  farther,  to  the  Union  Workhouse,  where 
be  had  a  private  room,  in  which  he  frequently  wrote  letters  when 
lot  engaged  among  his  patients.  On  this  day  he  remained  alone 
mta  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  matron  going  up  several 
unes  to  beg  him  to  take  some  refreshment.  He  left  the  Union  at 
alf-past  nine,  and  drove  through  the  pouring  rain  to  Carwithen 
iastle,  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half.  He  was  silent  the 
hole  time,  and  never  answered  when  spoken  to  once  or  twice. 
Q  reaching  the  castle  he  flung  the  reins  to  Simon,  desiring  him  to 
ing  the  gig  round  in  an  hour.  About  eleven  the  doctor  came 
it  to  the  stable  yard,  where  he  was  harnessing  the  horse,  took 
B  seat,  and  drove  off.  Simon  observed  that  he  looked  very 
y  and  stumbled  as  if  he  were  blind  and  could  not  see  the  gig- 
ep.  He  allowed  the  horse  to  go  his  own  pace,  and  seemed 
ite  lost.  Simon  thought  he  was  faint  and  sick  with  fasting, 
d  tried  to  take  the  reins,  but  his  master  shook  his  head,  and 
>iild  not  give  them  up.  As  they  passed  through  Ambledon  the 
>cks  were  striking  twelve.  The  moon  had  come  out,  and  they 
old  see  the  road  plainly  before  them.  There  was  a  turning  after 
e  turnpike  gate  which  led  over  a  rough  road  across  the  moor,  to 
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quite  bare  of  leaves,  so  that  you  could  see  the  field  bj  glimp 
yond  it.  They  hadn't  sat  above  a  mimite  before  Simon  saw 
thing  white  come  creeping  up  on  the  field  side  of  the  hed| 
wheu  it  came  np  to  the  gate  he  saw  it  was  a  woman.  He  cri 
'  Lord,  save  us  ;  it*a  a  spirit !'  It  came  slowly  on  through  th 
and  stood  on  the  road  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  wheel 
ber  quite  dearly;  and,  if  he  had  not  known  her  to  be  dead,  he 
have  sworn  that  it  w^as  Amy  Connor,  just  as  she  looked  th< 
before  she  died,  in  a  white  gown  and  veil,  with  bare  arms  anc 
and  her  face  very  pale  and  dreadfaL  She  didn't  look  angr 
beckoned  with  her  hand,  and  moved  her  head  slowly.  The 
didn't  seem  to  be  there  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  but  Sinn 
very  much  frightened,  and  hid  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  jump  out 
gigj  but  the  horse  started  suddenly  and  rushed  on  at  a  h€ 
rate,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were  at  their  own  door,  w! 
was  fiung  out,  and  stunned  by  the  shock,  and  remembered  n 
clearly  till  Lord  Carwithen  camo  to  him  in  the  kitchen  and 
Mm  to  help  hira  break  open  his  master's  door. 

The  man  was  much  affected  during  the  relation  of  this  d 
history,  and  though  narrowly  questioned,  never  varied  in  on©  t 
his  evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Carwithon  was  then  called;  Ms  agitatti 
txeme,  as  he  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend  of  tli© 
It  appeared  he  did  not  learn  the  fact  of  the  doctor's  fin 
until  the  night  of  the  17th,  when  Dr.  Connor  entered  his 
unannounced,  and  during  a  most  painful  interview  made  a  1 
vektion  of  all  the  facts  of  Ms  previous  history.     The  Earl  d 
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her  hiiBl»aiid*8  room  ;  he  carried  her  up  to  bed,  and  proceeded  with 
Simon's  assistance  to  break  open  .the  door.  He  found  the  doctor 
deady  stretched  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  an  open  bureau,  with 
a  letter  clenched  in  his  hand ! 

This  fetter  was  handed  to  the  coroner,  and,  as  it  was  directed 
to  him,  he  read  it  in  silence.  We  understand  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  the  deceased's  first  wife.  Amy  Connor,  who  had  always 
passed  in  the  neighbourhood  as  his  sister.  It  was  dated  on  the 
night  she  destroyed  herself,  and  contained  an  accusation  against  her 
hnsband,  and  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Piggott  to  save  any  woman  whom 
Dr.  Connor  might  marry  from  a  fate  like  her  own. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Connor  is  to  be  interred  on  Friday  the  24th, 
and  the  Earl  of  Carwithen  has  directed  that  it  shall  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  first  wife  at  Overton.  The  verdict,  we  need  hardly 
say,  was  *Died  by  the  visitation  of  God.' 

A  profound  gloom  has  been  spread  in  the  neighbourhood  by  this 
event,  the  young  widow,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  excellence, 
WM  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Piggott  of  Overton  immediately 
ifter  the  inquest.  We  hear  that  little  hope  is  entertained  of  her  re- 
corery,  as  she  has  not  regained  her  consciousness  since  the  event. 

L'Envoi. 
'       Fourteen  years  had  passed  since  the  strange  circumstances 
rtkendant  on  Dr.  Connor's  death  had  filled  the  neighbourhood  with 
londer  and  curiosity.     These  sensations  had  slowly  died  out,  and 
there  remained  no  visible  witnesses  of  the  past,  only  the  two  plain 
©osses  that  marked  the  graves  of  Dr.  Connor  and  his  first  wife.    It 
*M  Christmas-eve,  and  the  afternoon  services  had  just  ended;  an 
old  lady,  leaning  on  a  silver-headed  stick,  came  feebly  out  of  the 
porch  and  walked  up  to  these  graves.     She  stood  quietly  looking 
down  at  them  for  some  moments,  then  bent  a  steadfast  gaze  on  the 
evening  sky,  and  turning  slowly  away  she  crossed  the  market-place 
and  entered  her  own  door.     It  was  Mrs.  Piggott.     She  had  nursed 
with  the    most  devoted    care  the  poor    desolate    widow   through 
the  long  illness  which  followed  her  husband's  death.     On  her  re- 
covery Mrs.  Connor  had  left  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  only  been 
heard  of  at  intervals.     The  Moor  House  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground,  by  the  orders  of  the  owner.  Lord  Car\Ndthen.  The  Earl  him- 
self had  quitted  the  castle,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  East.    The  castle  had  been  shut  up  for  years  and  the  servants 
discharged.     Mrs.  Judson  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  lodge- 
keepers,  and  was  given  a  special  charge  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 
the  sick  and  old  on  the  estate.    Simon  had  disappeared,  and  nothing 
was  known  of  his  fate.     Mrs.  Piggott  entered  her  house,  filled  with 
sad  reminiscences  of  the  past;  she  went  languidly  up-stairs,  and  sank 
down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.     By  her  side  was  a  little  table,  and  on 
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it  lay  a  foreign  letter  in  its  narrow  envelope;  she  took  it  np 

jL-started  as  aho  noticed  tho  somewhat  peculiar  hanj.     We  can 

rwiiid  up  thia  dark  story  better  than  by  glancing  over  her  shool 

as  she  reads.     It  is  like  the  light  of  sunset  which  Mrs.  Piggott 

a  while  ago  as  she  stood  over  the  graves  in  the  silent  churchy  an] 

^  Ladfj  Carwlihcn  to  Mrs,  Plgijott. 

m  *MentoDo,  Dec.  17,  18591 

•  My  dear  old  Friend,— I  will  not  ask  if  you  still  remember  ij 
I  know  you  do.    Such  goodness  as  yours  does  not  forget,  and  I  hJ 
a  place  in  your  heart,  because  you  took  me  in  and  saved  me  wH 
I  was  well-nigh  lost  in  my  despair.     This  is  the  anniversary  of 
first  husband's  death.     I  can  think  of  it  now  without  a  shadi 
and  can  bless  God  that  he  was  taken  away  by  the  Divine  hand, 
not  allowed  to  rash  uncalled  into  the  presence  of  his  Maken 
have  always  believed  that  his  expiation  was  accepted,  and  that  Ai 
has  his  love  now  in  that  abode  where  there  is  no  marrying  or  gi?; 
in  maniage.     You  will  want  to  know  if  I  am  happy.     Yes,  d 
friend,    the  dark   sorrows  of  my  early  life    have  passed   like 
storms  of  the  morning,  and  have  given  place  to  a  later  day  of  sei 
peace.     I  wHl  not  call  it  joy,  for  it  is  too  deep  and  quiet  for  tfai 
We  love  each  other  so  entirely  that  the  remembrance  of  past  gr 
and  sin  does  not  embitter  our  happiness.     Would  you  ask  \ 
has  wTOught  this  change  in  my  life  ?  It  is  he  who,  like  myself,  oi 
loved  and  trusted  Eoboii.  Connor.     The  rude  shock  to  his  beUef 
his  friend's  truth  drove  him  from  his  home  an  embittered  man; 
travelled  through  many  lands,  and  three  years  ago  retraced  his  8t€ 
towards  England.     Lingering  at  St.  Reoio,  he  fell  in  love  with 
beauty^  and  finally  bought  a  chateau  on  the  winding  coast,  where 
soon  made  himself  beloved  by  the  simple  people.    In  the  autumii 
that  same  year  I  came  here  with  a  dying  cousin.     It  was  my  o) 
comfort  then  to  try  and  soothe  her  sufferings.     She  lingered  oa 
the  spring,  but  before  it  came  I  had  found  a  nearer  and  dearer  y 
to  replace  her.     Lord  Carwithen,  hearing  of  a  dying  lady  in 
hotels  entreated  us  to  look  on  his  house  as  our  own,  and  placed 
its  English  comforts  at  oui*  disposal.     I  need  not  dwell  on  the  p< 
ticulars  of  our  mutual  attachment  and  marriage.     My  husband 
recovering  strength  and  cheerfulness,  and  courage  to  meet  all  ■ 
duties  again  as  an  English  nobleman.     We  talk  now  of  revisitf 
Carwithen  Castle  next  summer.     I  shall  bring  with  me  a  boy  ^ 
is  the  dehght  and  prido  of  our  existence.     Remember  me  to  yi 
son  and  good  Mr.  Lambert,  and,  lastly,  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  JU 
son.     I  have  never  forgotten  her  sympathy  for  me.     God  bless  y 
my  dear  old  friend !  I  look  forward  to  our  meeting  with  the  great! 
joy.  Your  loving  and  grateful 

•  Georgina  Carwithek.' 
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'I WONDER  if  I  shall  have  a  cut  at  any  of  that  game  to  night?' 
Thus  Mr.  John  Halton  communing  with  himself  on  the  outside  of 
the  old  mail-coach  which  eked  out  a  precarious  existence  in  a  coun- 
try throughout  which  railroads  were  as  yet  but  scantily  dispersed. 
*  Two  to  one  I  have  a  slice  of  that  pheasant,  and  it  shall  go  hard 
but  a  portion  of  that  hare  finds  its  way  to  my  platter  before  to- 
monrow  morning.* 

It  was  a  tolerably  safe  bet  on  Mr.  Halton's  part ;  and  as  nobody 
oveiieard  his  vain-glorious  boast,  there  was  no  fear  of  its  being 
snapped  up  on  the  extremely  oflf-chance  that  he  would  not  win.  As 
ke  was  journeying  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  eligible  young  men 
were  even  more  than  usually  scarce,  and  as  dinner-parties  of  any 
pretensions  were  very  few  and  far  between,  he  could  calculate  to 
the  nicety  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  houses  at  which  game  was  liltely 
to  grace  the  festive  board,  and  he  could  make  his  dispositions  and 
■rangements  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge. 

*  Let's  have  the  ribbons,  Harr}%'  says  he.  *  I  want  to  get  down 
k  time  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off,  and  we  shall  never  do  it  at  this 
Hfe.  This  is  a  short  stage,  isn't  it  ?  We  ought  to  be  making  the 
flfflning  here.' 

He  was  right,  and  Harry,  prince  of  modern  Jehus,  was  nothing 
loth  to  indulge  so  liberal  a  *  tip'  with  the  tooling  of  the  team  over 
the  shortest  stage  and  best  bit  of  road  of  the  journey.  The  con- 
tnictors  who  horsed  the  mail — wiser  in  their  generation  than  their 
hrethren  of  the  tramways — had  furnished  some  corky  old  thorough- 
oreds  for  the  short  stage,  and  as  they  could  gallop  *  above  a  bit,'  as 
the  coachman  phrased  it,  there  were  worse  bits  of  enjoyment  for  a 
young  sportsman  than  *  to81ing  the  team'  over  this  part  of  the  road, 
"ind-broken,  spavined,  and  foundered  old  screws  they  were  certainly; 
hut  they  had  some  blood  in  their  old  carcasses,  and  when  they  grew 
^arm  to  their  work  they  would  make  the  mile-stones  fly  past  tliem 
|4e  the  light.  They  would  throw  the  mud  after  them  too  iu  a  most 
^partial  manner,  and  Mr.  Halton  had  a  magnificent  pair  of  spec- 
tacles in  the  shape  of  two  mud-dabs  in  his  eyes  for  his  morning's 
freak.  The  old  coach  rocked  and  slewed  in  a  highly  diuigerous 
^^ner  under  his  management,  and  an  old  lady  v,'ho  had  the 
^hole  of  the  inside  to  herself  was  in  a  state  of  awful  trepidation 
^hen  the  machine  pulled  up,  and  she  threatened  all  sorts  of  dire 
punishment  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the  too-complacent  coachman. 
But  she  was  a  veritable  'traveller,'  nobody  knew  her  on  the  road, 
Thibd  Sebieb,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  li  E 
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and  Harry,  on  a  promise  that  the  rest  of  the  journey  should 
managed  by  himself,  was  neither  defrauded  of  his  customary  tip,  j 
did  he  experience  any  ill-effects  from  the  old  lady's  temporary  wrai 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  Halton  to  give  up  i 
reins  after  taking  it  well  out  of  the  thoroughhreds — for  a  very  difl 
ent  kind  of  quadruped  was  employed  to  work  the  mail  on  other  p^ 
of  the  road.  In  fact,  Harry  was  about  the  only  coachman  in  thi 
parts  who  could  keep  them  to  the  collar  at  all,  so  moch  doul 
thonging  and  energetic  *  persuading*  did  they  require.  But  he  1 
a  happy  knack  of  making  every  horse  do  his  fair  share  of  work,  | 
the  old  jades  knew  him  so  well  that  they  tried  all  they  knew 
avoid  an  infliction  of  the  terrible  double  thong  and  the  *  tommy,* 
article  whieh  was  kept  for  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  new  i| 
portution  into  the  team  had  not  leanied  the  rules  of  strict  discipl| 
Harry  used  to  call  a  performance  of  this  operation  *  a  reading  of  1 
Riot  Act  to  'em,'  and  would  expound  the  intricacies  of  that  strand 
unintelligibie  act  of  a  wise  legislature  in  such  a  manner  as  i\ 
rarely  required  a  repetition  of  the  reading.  So  able  an  expound 
indeed,  was  he  of  this  snbject,  that  we  used  to  think  he  wae  a 
for  nobler  purposes,  and  that  he  would  have  made  an  admir^ 
Home  Secretary,  or  a  first -rate  wai'der  at  Newgate,  where  a  str< 
right  arm  and  the  best  intentions  are  required  for  the  correctioi 
garrotters.  | 

*  So  yott  are  going  out  with  tlie  hounds,  sir/  said  he  to  the  od 
pier  of  that  most  envied  of  situations,  the  box-seat* 

*  Yes,'  said  Halton,  '  if  I  get  there  in  time,  and  there  U 
mount  left ;  but  I  don't  think  they  are  expecting  me.  Who*8  ^ 
game  for  ? '  | 

'  "VYhy,  the  parson,  of  course ;  you  don't  mean  to  say  yoa  dH 
know  that  ?  There's  precious  little  game  comes  down  by  coaeh  I 
ain't  for  him  any  way.' 

*  Where  do  the  hounds  meet  ?* 

*  Well,  darn  me  but  that's  good,  that  is !  You're  going  hunt! 
and  donl  know  where  they  throw  oil'!' 

'  No,  I'm  trusting  entirely  to  chance.  Haven't  a  notion  1 
I*m  even  to  get  a  mount,  to  say  nothing  of  where  they  meet/     i 

*  Why,  Ih*  old  pai^son  is  giving  a  swell  breakfast,  and  there^B 
a  rare  lot  out  to-day ;  and  I  should  say  there  wont  be  much  { 
feed  when  it's  all  over,  by  the  look  of  that  there  game.  And  beaij 
there's  been  enough  fish  going  down  to  stock  an  ordinary  markd 

W^hen  the  coach  pulled  up  with  the  smoking  horses  at  j 
King's  Head  in  Mudburj',  Halton  was  besieged  by  anxious  fri0 
who  were  desirous  of  the  j>leasiiro  of  his  esteemed  company  at  tl 
various  little  excursions  and  festivities ;  but  the  prospects  of  snpd 
feeding  at  the  parson's  were  all  too  potent  for  him  to  think  of  j 
minor  entertainment.  ^H 
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^M     The  difficulty  of  proctmng  a  mount  was  easily  overcome^  and  the 
^^ndlord  fiiruislied  the  requisite  animaL  on  promise  of  the  usual  htin- 
Hbr'B  fee  of  two  guineas.     HaJton  had  only  about  two  miles  to  ride 
to  breakfast^  so  that  his  horse  was  as  fresh  as  paint  when  the  hounds 
^^ere  thrown  into  covert.     The  hunt -breakfast  was  pretty  much  like 
^HUiers  of  the  kind  which  have  been  described  and  chronicled  by 
^Bpporting  wTiters  from  time  immemorial,  except  that  the  supply  of 
Hi&erry-bounce  w^as  more  hberal  and  better  appreciated  than  usual ; 
and  its  consumption  inspired  many  of  the  daring  riders  with  a  spu- 
riotts  Dutch  courage  that  led  to  not  a  few  accidents  in  the  course  of 
the  day.    There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  horsemen  and  footers 
of  all  kinds  at  the  breakfast,  who  had  no  sort  of  intention  of  follow- 
ing the  chase,  which  was  a  very  fortunato  thing  for  such  of  the 
company  as  meant  business  of  another  description  ;  and  there  was 
« small  contingent  of  hard-riding  officers  who  would  in  a  largo  field 
hare  been  likely  to  scatter  some  of  those  ancient  country  geotlemen 
tin  most  admired  disorder;  for  they  were  not  in  the  hahit  of  standing 
Itpan  the  order  of  their  going,  but  of  going  at  once  at  any  negotia- 
I  ble-looking  leap  in  the  country.     The  parson,  the  Reverend  John 
Vicarage,  bad  been  a  rough-and-ready  fox-hunter  enough  in  his  day; 
m  the  podagra,  asthma,  and  rheumatism  had  done  somewhat  to 
I  ttJace  the  fire  of  his  long-ago  youth,  and  he  was  content  now  to 
fcten  to  the  advice  of  his  wife  and  lovely  daughters,  and  to  give  over 
4b  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  pleasures  of  the  table,  however,  were 
(aite  *  another  pair  of  boots,'  as  he  phrased  it,  and  from  having  been 
» ibuT-bottle  man  when  at  Oxford,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  him  within 
prndeutial  bounds  at  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  How  of  souL 


*  What  ho,  tny  jovial  matea  1  come  on  ;  well  frolio  it^ 
Like  f  Atrieti  frii^ktltg  iu  the  merry  moonalihie, 
Seen  by  Ihe  ciirtal  friary  who,  from  Bome  ohriBteniog 
Or  gome  blithe  bridal,  bies  belated  ceU-ward. 
He  start;^,  and  changed  hi^  bold  bottle  ew agger 
To  churchman's  pace  profegeLonal,  and  ransacking 
His  treacberuus  memory  for  some  boly  hyrnn^ 
Finds  but  the  roundel  of  the  midnight  oafcchJ 

^Ul  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  entertain  a  choice 

*^ilection  of  guests,  and  certainly  he  always  did  the  honours  of  his 

^m  like  a  gentleman,  and  he  carved  difficult  joints  T\ith  a  deHcacy 

*«4t  would  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  an  ancient  Roman,     The 

^<J8pitahty  of  this  prince  of  country  entertainers  culminated  in  the 

^flerof  beds  to  as  many  of  his  guests  as  could  be  accommodated,  and 

*iio  had  long  distances  to  ride  to  reach  their  homes.    Indeed,  the 

■  differ  of  a  bed  is  even  more  essential  than  the  invitation  to  a  good 

f*itmer  at  a  country  bouse  in  the  depth  of  winter,  where  shelves  are 

^  and  sleeping  conveniences  more  tban  ordinarily  scarce  and 

jUacomfortable- 
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Parson  Vicarage  lived  in  a  mining  district,  and  on  New-Y^ 
Day  there  was  always  a  general  holiday  observed  among  the  mi 
population,  for  whom  a  plentiful  supply  of  beer  awaited  their  ti 
proach  to  join  the  meet  and  to  see  the  *  f ox-da wgs,'  The  whe^ 
aboiits  of  Reynard  were  ver^^  well  known,  there  being  any  numK 
of  rabbits  on  the  glebe-land,  and  the  thickly  rabbit-peopled  bral 
about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  hoose  was  almost  always  a  sure  fin 
The  hounds  were  of  the  dwarf  fox  order,  little  black-backed  animl 
with  whom  no  fox  could  long  live  in  covert  and  for  whom  no  i 
was  too  loDg  nor  work  too  hard.  They  were  hardly  in  covert  on  I 
present  occasion  before  a  fine  old  dog-fox  stole  away  over  the  stca 
wall  at  the  bead  of  the  brake,  and  to  the  ringing  *  Tally-lio !'  of  1 
huntsman  they  came  tearing  over  the  fence  and  struggling  for  1 
lead,  like  a  regiment  of  Zooaves  at  a  practicable  breach.  It  wai 
merry  time  of  it,  and  every  man,  from  the  quickness  of  the  find  a 
the  plain-sailing  over  a  piece  of  moorland,  had  an  excellent  i 
eqnal  start.  The  hoimds  were  so  close  at  his  brush,  and  they  11 
been  laid  on  so  expertly,  thtit  the  fox  was  soon  fain  to  cut  the  o| 
country  and  resort  to  stratagem.  The  *  intakes*  near  the  moor  i 
often  poor  riding-gi"ound,  and  their  old  tumble-down  walls  and  feai 
are  very  awkward  things  to  '  negotiate'  sometimes.  In  racing  j 
the  lead  with  a  sporting  farmer,  Haiton  and  that  gentleman  cd 
noned  biitlly,  and  the  leg  of  the  former  coming  in  contact  witl} 
moor-stone  post,  he  was  nearly  paralysed  on  one  side  for  a 
or  two.  The  farmer  fortunately  had  some  'jumping  powder'  in 
shape  of  a  pocket  pistol  of  gin,  and  this  ho  considerately  offei 
his  comrade. 

'  Down  with  it,  sir,'  said  he,  as  Haiton^  nothing  loth,  gre< 
swallowed  the  entire  contents  of  the  flask.  *  You  look  as  pale 
ghost,  and  your  lips  are  like  a  piece  of  bad  tripe.  It'll  make 
ride  again  like  a  Trojan.* 

And  so  it  did— for  Haiton,  when  the  blood  began  to  circi 
again,  was  temporarily  demented.  He  rode  like  a  very  mai 
and  nothing  came  amiss  to  him  and  his  horse  while  under  f 
potent  influence  of  the  fire-water.  Not  so  well  fared  many  otb^ 
who,  seeing  the  daring  and  successful  rider  in  front,  were  desi:e| 
of  emulating  so  bold  an  example.  How  it  was  done  in  safety  i| 
hard  to  say,  but  Haiton  and  the  hack  actnally  flew  a  five-ba: 
the  swing,  and  still  pnrsued  their  mad  career.  One  of  the 
tary,  who  up  to  the  accident  in  the  gateway  had  alternately  led 
van  with  Haiton,  dared  not  refuse  the  leap  with  the  eyes  of  all 
field  nponbim,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  mare — a  hig] 
bred  black  with  the  distinguishing  flea-bitten  white  spots  so  ini 
tive  of  good  blood^ — hit  the  top  bar,  and  the  captain  fell  heatllol 
Unfortunately  his  foot  hung  in  the  stirrup,  a  natural  consequi 
of  hunting  in  racing-boots  without  a  heel-tap,  and  the  mare  loo] 
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liock  At  the  sprawliDg  object  on  the  ground,  and  finding  her  pro- 
gress hindered^  kicked  out  viciously,  just  cutting  open  the  breast 
of  the  gallant  captain's  pink  coat,  and  missing  by  the  merest  shave 
to  stave  in  his  ribs  and  perhaps  finish  him  off  incontinentiy*  Two 
or  three  of  the  field  were,  however,  as  luck  would  have  it,  well  up, 
and  the  captain  was  soon  extricated  fi-om  his  perilous  position  and 
pat  in  sailing  order  again  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had  happened. 

The  fox,  having  by  this  time  had  a  tremendous  bustling  for 
about  three  parts  of  an  hour  without  a  checi  for  an  instant,  resorted 
to  the  time-honoured  dodge  of  turning  short  down  a  ditch  on  the 
off-side  of  a  moorland  hcHlge,  flanked  on  either  side  with  sharp  cut- 
ting slate-stones,  stuck  in  so  as  to  prevent  cattle  from  ranging  bo 
^yond  their  customary  boundaries.  The  hounds  and  so  many  of  the 
oUowers  as  could  get  over  this  obstacle  overlashed  the  scent ;  and 
the  huntsman,  making  a  head  cast,  would  probably  have  lost  the  fox, 
!  liad  not  a  loafing  miner  viewed  that  animal  as  he  was  skulking 
I  away  dead-beat,  A  view  halloo  soon  brought  the  eager  pack  upon 
ytlie  Une  again,  and  poor  Charley  was  soon  run  into  and  pulled  down 
I— Halton,  by  every  right  of  vert,  venison,  and  venery,  claiming  the 
llwaour  of  the  brash. 

*  You  rode  it  out  well,'  exclaimed  that  gentleman*8  numerous 
Klmirers,  who  from  the  lucky  check  had  been  enabled  to  get  up  at 
tte  finish  and  present  their  hearty  congratulations. 

But  Halton*s  breath,  which  might  have  been  compared  to  the 
liuneg  of  a  London  gin -palace,  told  its  own  tale  about  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  riding  and  tlie  spasmodic  energy  he  had  exhibited. 

*  Thought  how  it  was,  by  Jove,  from  the  first.  A  flask  of  gin 
^fi  the  top  of  the  parson*s  bounce,  my  boy,  and  there  you  have  the 
roagk-and-ready  fox -hunter,  eh  ?' 

Sach  was  the  depreciating  remark  made  upon  a  discovery  of  the 
^fue  cause  of  Mr,  Halton* s  noble  display  of  horsemanship;  and  he 
Wiaaelf  was  fain  to  confess  that  very  much  of  the  prowess  he  had 
^bited  was  owing  to  the  gin -flask  of  the  too-generous  farmer. 

The  parson's  tiinner  was  at  five  sharp;  and  woe  betide  the  luck- 
f 89  wight  who  kept  tho  reverend  gentleman  waiting  for  that  most 
^^portaut  business  of  tlie  day.  PunetuaLity  was  a  matter  of  tho 
^^f iciest  regard  with  him  and  his  household.  In  the  country,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  and  that  horri- 
We  ntiisance,  the  half-hour  before  dinner,  when  the  talk  must  almost 
*^f  necessity  be  about  sheep -farming,  road- making,  hunting,  shooting, 
^^  riUago  scandal,  need  never  be  encountered  in  a  well-regulated 
iamily. 

The  Misses  Vicarage,  of  whom  there  were  two — the  eldest  having 
entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  with  a  neighbouring  clergj-- 
^an,  without  a  cure  indeed,  but  with  a  respectable  purse^were  very 
domesticated  young  ladies ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  they  sur- 
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passed  themselves  in  their  eodeavours  to  do  fitting  honours  to  their 
gaests.     They  personally  snperinteoded  the  cooking  of  the  variouB 
joints,  poultry,  and  game,  and  in  the  matter  of  confection er}%  flam-    — . 
mery,  and  jmiket  they  had  exhausted  their  entire  skill  in  renderin^^^g 
all  those  delicacies,  comestihles,  and  tickle -stomachs   in   the  ve 
highest  style  of  culinary  excellence.     The  wine  was  left  to  the  un- 
divided  sway  of  the  parson  himself;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  thi 
although  he  prided  himself  upon  being  the  best  bottler  out,  an 
would  always  have  his  wines  sent  home  in  the  quarter  cask,  so  t' 
the  merchant*s  duffers  should  not  spoil  them  by  their  untutoi 
handling,  he  contrived  to  place  them  upon  the  table  in  anything 
an  artistic  condition. 

There  was  very  little  time  cut  to  waste  before  getting  to  dinii^^=r, 
and  the  company  were  so  numerous  that  poor  Halton — ^who  as  t^~^& 
friend  of  the  famOy  had  to  sit  next  to  Miss  Vicarage,  and  do  t  he 
carving  for  that  estimable  young  person — had  to  put  the  hind  lega^c^  (j( 

his  chair  inside  the  fender,  and  the  consequence  was  he  was  wi M- 

nigh  roasted  before  dinner  was  half  over. 

He  got  through  the  turbot  all  right  enough,  but  having  to  j^  ^«er- 
form  upon  a  Batavian  goosa— a  thing  neither  fish,  fiesh,  fowl,  ^nor 
good  red-herring — he  made  a  teiriblc  hash  of  it,  splashed  the  tab^le- 
cloth  disgracefully,  and,  worst  of  bU,  spoiled  Miss  Vicarage's  l^^st 
dress.  And  that  lady  was  hardly  to  be  pitied  for  the  mishap,  "for 
all  the  company  fought  shy  of  the  Batanan  goose  except  hers^  1^» 
and  seeing  this  she  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be  remo^'^ed 
unearned,  and  therefore  sacrificed  herself  upon  the  altar  of  ho^T^' 
tality.  She  had  plenty  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  called  *  ]^S*" 
tavian  grace'  for  her  pains,  and  very  little  else ;  for  Halton,  a:^^ 
sawing  and  hacking  away  at  that  ^vretched  bird,  managed  onl^^  ^ 
jag  ofi'  at  last  a  miserable  drumstick,  which  would  hardly  have 
galed  a  sicldy  fly, 

A  differentiated  gardcner^ — the  parson  was  no  end  of  a  ho  ^*^' 
culturist,  and  spent  heaps  of  money  on  his  garden  and  greenhoT^»-f^* 
cultivating  all  sorts  of  rare  plants  and  exotics,  for  names  to  w\m-  ^^ 
you  might  ransack  botanical  dictionaries  in  vain — ^seeing  Haltc^^* 
distress,  approached  him  with  the  generous  intention  of  fiimish  ^=^ 
him  with  some  liquor,  the  panacea  in  his  estimation  for  all  the 
that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

*  Thank  you,  John,  I'll  take  a  glass  of  beer.' 
In  a  dramatic  whisper,  however,  John  conveyed  the  informai:^'^ 

that  the  beer  was  a  *  little  off/  and  added  ; 

'  Try  a  drop  of  the  cider,  IMr,  John,  It*8  prime,  and  will 
you  all  the  good  in  the  world.  *Tis  the  same  as  we  had  op 
cricket*field  back  in  the  summer.* 

*  All  right,  let's  have  a  pull  at  the  cider  by  all  means/ 
Of  a  truth  it  was  the  best  thin  or  to  be  done  under  the  circuit* 
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9,  for  HaJton  was  by  this  time  blowing  like  a  grampus,  and 
le  was  wedged  in  between  the  table  and  the  fire  in  a  position  that 
I  sinuided  turtle  might  have  tried  in  vain  to  imitate  successfully. 
Miss  Vicarage  was  dreadfully  scandalised,  but  that  was  a  secondary 
^ansideratioD,  and  the  fact  of  her  confusion  in  no  way  interfered  with 
Walton's  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  invigorating  draught  of  pure 
»pple-jmce. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  general  conversation^ 
md  the  clerical  element  being  strongly  represented,  it  may  be  im- 
igioed  that  there  was  not  anything  very  interesting  about  it.  But 
J^ere  were  one  or  two  rather  startling  exceptions.  For  instance, 
yne  gentleman  was  heard  to  remark  that  it  was  a  ver^*  fine  day, 
Lbongh  at  the  time  it  was  pitch  dark,  the  window-shutters  were 
dosed,  and  the  lamps  lit.  Again,  a  reverend  gentleman  who  mi- 
gmted  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  before  taking  his  degree,  had  joined 
in  an  interesting  conversation  about  the  cutting  of  diamonds,  the 
Kohinoor  from  some  ill-chance  having  been  mentioned.  Upon  being 
asked  to  account — ^he  was  a  remarkably  scientific  man,  and  would 
discuss  any  question  with  you  upon  any  subject,  from  politics  to 
figeoii-shooting,  with  equal  ease  and  stupidity — for  the  change  of 
Be,  or  some  such  thing,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  stone  when  cut, 
•recounted  for  the  phenomenon  very  pleasantly  but  authoritatively 
H  the  score  of  sympathy.  The  conclusion  was  not  convincing;  and 
Ibiher  clergyman — an  ordinary  lay  member  of  any  decent  societ}' 
^uld  scarcely  have  been  so  coarse  and  ill-bred — who  could  not  quite 
•^idlow  such  an  outrageous  pill  as  that  a  stcno  could  possess  sym- 
P«^thy,  he  himself  having  clearly  very  little  of  that  commodity  on 
«*iid,  remarked  with  a  peculiarly  ironical  air ; 

^*  I  bow  of  course  to  the  judgment  of  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
benefit  of  two  university  educations.' 

Presently  the  dear  Uttle  cherubs  of  the  married  daughter  arrived 
^^n  the  scene  in  order  to  partake  of  the  sweets  and  other  dainties* 
The  light  ortiller}^  of  the  feast  had  been  placed  for  convenience^ — the 
'^^^Uiefltics  were  very  clumsy  in  their  manipulation  of  delicacies,  and 
^^eiy  assistance  had  to  be  rendered  them— upon  a  small  round 
^tle.  The  cloth  was  yards  too  long,  and  the  eldest  child,  a  sweet 
^^1  of  six  or  seven  summers,  *  caught  her  fuof  in  the  cloth^  and 
B^y  came  the  gooseberry-fool,  the  flummery,  the  filberts,  and  the 
'•tBins,  like  winking.  It  was  a  grand  hash,  and  the  joimg  ones 
_^*d  a  fine  worry  for  the  *  spilt  milk'  over  which  it  was  no  use  cry- 
The  Misses  Yicarage  were  almost  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  but 
were  many  hard-hearted  people  present  who  thought  the 
dzing  of  the  sweets  the  finest  part  of  the  outline  performance. 
taething  was  saved  from  the  general  wreck,  and  notably  the  jun- 
•  upon  which  the  ladies  had  expended  so  mn eh  care  and  attention. 
L  elderly  gentleman  managed  to  get  a  helping  to  this  confection 
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shortly  aftcnvards,  when  something  like  order  and  decorum  were  re 

Blared,  but  his  enjoyment  of  it  was  spoiled  by  a  great  male^womaiEi^ 
of  a  servant  knocldng  his  '^vig  off  into  his  plate,  while  he  sat  aghast^ 
with  his  head  as  bald  as  a  billiard -balL     Nobody  up  to  this  time 
bad  ever  supposed  that  be  wore  a  wig,  and  even  by  his  own  £ac-     j 
totum  he  was  considered  to  possess  quite  *  a  nobby  *ead  of  *atr,*  I 

The  lord  of  misrule  was  in  it  if  there  was  not  food  for  mirth  in 
plenty  after  these  catastrophes.    Everybody  was  in  an  esclasy  of  en 
joymeiit,  and  even  the  gentleman  with  the  wig,  or  rather  without 
the   wig,  was  at  last  in  convulsions  of  merriment.     The  darl 
children  were  petted  and  stuffed  on  all  hands,  the  excellences 
qualifications  of  each  had  been  didy  discussed,  and  their  striking  re- 
semblance to   their  proud  parents  had  been  miiversally  remarked 
upon,  when  that  luckless  clergyman,  whose  wit  was  always  outnm- 
nin<y  bis  discretion,  discharged  another  bombshell  upon  the  com 
and  this  time  with  the  moat  deadly  effect,  over  which  he  must 
inwardly  chuckled  to  his  heart's  content- 

The  conversation  turned  on  christenings — not  at  all  an  unnatii^ 
ra!  topic  among  clergymen  and  children — when  the  father  of  the  dei 
child  who  had  played  old  gooseberrj^  with  the  dainties  said  that  hi 
objected  to  more  than  one  Christian  name,  and  quoted  his  fathei 
as   a  worthy  precedent,  that  ancient  party  being  called  *  Sim; 
William/ 

'  Well,  but  that's  two  names,  isn't  it  ?'  questioned  that  sarcastic 
sceptic  in  the  matter  of  the  diamonds. 

Music,  by  the  powers  !  a  band  of  miisic-^tbat  is   to  say,  ik$ 
miner's  brass  band  are  timing  up  outside  the  window,  having  come  op 
to  do  honour  to  the  feast  in  return  for  the  morning's  entertainment, 
and  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  supper  and  beer- 
Dancing  is  not  usual  after  a  heavy  dinner,  but  the  feast  proved 
no  drawback  on  this  occasion,  and  the  decks  were  soon  cleared  for 
action;  that  is  to  say,  the  great  hall  was  cleared  of  superfluous  crocV- 
ery-ware  and  uunccessaiy  chairs  before  the  eager  couples  entered  ^^^ 
their  dizzy  career.     Probably  such  aristocratic  dancers  had  ne"^^^^ 
before  footed  it  to  such  a  horrid  accompaniment  of  discordant  mus^^:^* 
The  cornet-a>pistou  was  in  a  state  of  evident  intoxication,  and  U-  '^^ 
trombone  threatened  to  bm*st  in  the  tremendous  attempts  to  droW^^. 
oil  other  sounds,  Tvhile  the  ophicleide^that  charming  instrumfi^^^ 
which  the  late  Albert  Smith  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  piij^i^Jj 
tise,  from  a  fear  that  he  should  fall  bodily  into  it — boomed  away  wii"  -^ 
positively  amazing  energy  and  volume  of  sound.     But  it  was  all  tc^^ 
powerless  amid  the  howling  wind,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bra^  "^ 
band  had  to  be  invited  inside  the  porch,  in  order  that  their  dulc^  •^' 
strains  might  be  duly  heard  and  proper  time  kept. 

There  was  teixible  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  dowagers,  concen^^^^^ 
ing  the  due  precedence  of  their  charming  daughters^  and  a  dreadfi*^^ 
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Mine  of  it  the  few  dancing  baclielors  bad  in  consequence.  There 
I  "^m  two  Oxford  men  vntii  gi'cat  expectations  present,  at  whom  they 
L  ^m  all  setting  their  caps,  and  it  was  quite  horrible  to  see  the  coun- 
I  teotnoes  of  sundry  ancient  dames  when  Miss  Lttura  Pike,  who  had 
I  Dot  a  penny  nor  any  pretensions  to  pood  looks,  was  twice,  thrice, 
L  4nd  four  times  invited  to  dance,  and  it  was  apparent  with  what 
■  ihroes  their  shrivelled  old  bosoms  were  racked.  In  fact,  Miss  Pike 
KtPd  her  sprightly  mother  ran  a  neek-and-neck  race  for  distinction, 
Hr  Oxford  men  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
He  mother  if  yon  have  ulterior  designs  upon  the  daughter.  The 
HBrerence  in  years  between  them  was  so  small  that  anybody  would 
Bbre  taken  them  for  sisters ;  but  the  elder  lady  had  such  an  old- 
nishioned  and  awkward  habit  of  dancing  the  steps  of  a  dance,  and 
I  of  twiddling  her  toes  about,  that  a  man  was  in  perpetual  lear  of  her 
winding  up  the  performance  with  a  regular  stage  pirouette*  Indeed, 
[Uiere  was  a  scandal  iDdustriouBly  circulated  among  the  oflended  nia- 
l^tms  aforesaid  to  the  etlieci  that  Mrs.  Pike  had,  in  licr  more  yonth- 
Uk  days,  been  the  sylph  of  the  arena  ;  and  that  there  were  those 
Hbe  who  had  actually  seen  her  hounding  through  hoops  and  over 
^Br-spangled  banners  at  the  hippodrome.  But  that  may  be  ae- 
^Bi&ted  for  on  the  score  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pike  were  very  pretty, 
^■liwere  blessed  with  particularly  neat  feet  and  ankles. 
^H  Halton  did  his  best  to  be  impartial,  and  perhaps  might  have  suc- 
^Bded  but  for  the  chagrin  and  officiousness  of  a  maiden  aunt  of 
^Vi  Misses  Vicarage.  This  old  lady,  forgetful  of  their  position  as 
J^pteseSi  would  have  had  those  yoting  damsels  figuring  away  in 
^^V^  dance,  no  matter  what  other  girls  might  have  sat  regretfully 
f^l^poihig  in  the  comer*  It  was  she  who  so  persistently  circulated  the 
^^  about  Mrs.  Pike,  not  knowing  that  'there  is  so  much  of  base 
9<^P^h  onr  very  best  (unassisted)  thoughts,  that  it  is  melancholy 
mi^fk  to  criticise  too  closely  the  motives  of  om*  most  worthy  actions ; 
J^^^^t,  we  would  recommend  to  every  one  to  let  those  of  Ma  neigh - 
I^P^  pass  corrent,  however  narrowly  he  may  examine  the  purity  of 

K;ii>  ^^  ^^^^*  ^^^'^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  fatigues  of  the  entire  day  and 

K;  ^be  hard  running  at  the  finish,  sank  exhausted  npon  what  ho 
E/^fflit  was  a  seat^ — excusable  in  his  condition  and  amid  the  partial 
E?/*^^--— but  what  turned  out  to  he  the  best  poqihyry  jar,  a  thing  of 
^  ^  tuagnificence  and  beyond  all  price.  It  was  broken  oil  from 
toei  ^***^'  hot  has  since  been  cobbled  np,  and  still  stands  as  a  sad 
^^al  of  that  night  of  dissipation.    Yet  the  man  cannot  exclaim: 

:  *  My  mmd  misgives  ; 

'  Some  conseqiicnce  yet  lirmgirrg  in  the  btara 

Shall  bitterly  begin  bis  fearful  date 
^^^^^^^^^^H    With  this  night's  revels/ 


triena  vvimam  isrown,  now.  ±ie  is  a  mameci  man,  tias  nan  a 
cHldren,  lives  in  a  nice  little  liouse  Ckpham-way,  always  lias 
tbing  hot  for  supper  and  a  glass  of  grog  for  himself  and  a 
aflerwards,  and  jet,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  be  has  no  incoine  whi 
He's  an  old  schoolfeOow  of  mioe,  which  gives  him  a  kind  ol 
upon  me;  and  ever  since  I  have  renewed  my  early  acqiiaintanc 
him,- — he  called  upon  me  some  years  ago,  when  I  first  enten 
Majesty's  Civil  Service  as  a  janior  clerk,  to  request  my  u 
with  the  authorities  to  procure  him  an  appointment  of  some  k 
ever  since  then  be  has  been  out  of  employment  and  on  the  lo 
for  an  opening,  I'm  afraid  that,  in  the  self-imporfcanee  of  yc 
gave  William  a  too  exalted  idea  of  my  influence  with  the  * 
ritios/ — whoever  they  may  he, — -that  I  patronised  him  a  littl 
held  out  some  hopes,  however  vague»  that  I  might  possibl] 
across  something  that  might  pro'iide  him  with  the  wished-foi 
ing.  Indeed  I  may  say  that  I  was  as  good  as  my  word,  a 
pot  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  public  situation  of  some  < 
ment,  having  succeeded  in  placing  his  name  on  a  Hst  of  csrw 
for  an  open  competition  for  a  situation  in  the  Excise,  for  whi 
poor  fellow  was  uncommonly  grateful*  It  turned  out,  by  th< 
that  the  limit  of  age  for  these  situations  was  from  eighteen  to  t 
and  William  was  getting  on  for  thu*ty-fiv6.  But  this  obstacle^ 
would  have  been  fatal,  I  should  have  thought,  didn't  seem  to 
William  at  all.  He  w^as  thirty-five,  it  was  true;  hut  he  had 
brother  once  who  was  dead,  poor  feUow,  who,  if  ho  had  lived, 
have  been  just  the  right  ago,  and  it  was  evident  he  was  yvx 
nobody  by  making  use  of  the  baptismal  certificate  and  other 
that  would  have  been  poor  Bob's  if  he  had  been  aUve.    He  m 
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Rnle  of  Three ;  a  rule,  he  informed  me,  that  ianH  of  the  slightest 
2se  in  mercantile  affairs,  and  is  indeed  considered  qnite  ohsolete  by 
nen  of  business.  But  still,  as  I  tokl  him,  *  William,  yon  ought  to 
lATe  got  it  up/  Obsolete  and  stupid  as  might  haye  been  the 
lystem  of  examination,  he  onght  to  have  accommodated  himself  to 
ircomstances — he  ought  to  have  gone  in  for  the  Rule  of  Three  ; 
Bf  it's  a  very  simple  thing.  Yon  put  yoiir  figures  in  a  row  with 
bis  between  them,  and  if  the  answer  comes  out  wrong — and  it  does 
ometimes,  tremendously — yon  may  be  sure  yoii*ve  pnt  the  wrong 
Ipires  in  the  middle,  and  you  mnst  alter  *cm.  But  Tvo  found  that 
iercantile  men,  as  a  rule,  are  pigheaded.  William  was  a  mercan- 
t3e  man ;  he  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  draper's  cownting-honse ;  Wil- 
Etm  was  pigheaded.  He  wouldn't  go  in  for  the  Rule  of  Three, 
and,  'Then,  William,*  I  said,  *you  must  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
iiteraig  the  public  service  of  yom*  country,'  He  did  so  with  the 
Jpe&iest  philosophy,  not  appearing  much  cast-down  by  his  ill  success. 
The  next  time  I  met  William,  he  told  me  he  was  in  the  bnild- 
ilg  trade.  I  couldn't  learn  that  he  had  done  anjiihing  in  the  way 
teilding  himself,  but  he  w^as  on  commission,  he  told  me.  At  aU 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  nice  little  house,  the 
at  present  inhabits,  and  on  snch  advantageous  terms  that 
three  landlords,  each  one  of  whom  forhade  him  to  pay  any 
the  other.  It  was  true  that  they  occasionally  varied  their 
gs  by  putting  in  an  execution,  as  tliey  called  it,  upon  Wil- 
who,  however,  with  his  usual  resonree,  had  hit  upon  an  inge- 
way  of  defeating  their  manoeuvres  by  means  of  a  bill  of  sale, 
ration  of  which  he  explained  to  me,  but  I  can't  exactly  rccol- 
6  particulars. 

illiam  came  to  me  one  day  in  a  state  of  jubilant  excitement. 
g  had  come  at  last.  William  was  on  the  high-road  to 
e.  When  explained,  the  opening  was  found  to  consist  of  an 
ition,  and  in  the  building  trade.  It  consisted  in  buying  houses 
lal  eelling  them  again  at  an  immense  profit ;  really  on  paper  it 
iked  most  promising ;  but  then  one  must  make  alJowance  for  the 
IBgtdiie  nature  of  projectors.  There  was  one  little  requisite,  Wil- 
UD  added,  a  Yery  triiing  obstacle — capital, 
I  Now,  you  know,'  he  said,  '  yon  can't  expect  me  to  have  capital/ 

learly  not,*  I  said, 
I  look  upon  my  family,*  William  ivent  on,  'as  my  capital,  the 
m  I've  brought  up  and  educated ;  they  represent  an  immense 
lad,  bat  it  is  at  present  sunk— unavailable,  in  fact.* 
Yes,  I  didn*t  see  how  they  could  be  turned  to  account. 
*Then,'  went  on  WiUiam,  *the  question  arises,  how  is  the  thing 
I  be  tnet?     Clearly  by  somebody  advancing  the  requisite  capital — 
Dtttng  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  original  investor, 


baririg  his  profits  without  sharing  his  risks ;  but  that  advantage/ 
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said  William,  '  I'm  quite  content  be  should  Iiave-     Now  the  qaes- 
tiou  is,  where  to  find  the  man  ?' 

'  Yes,  there  it  is/  said  I;   *  there  must  he  plenty  of  men  viWi 
be  glad  of  such  a  chance ;  but  I  can't  think  of  anybody  at  present/ 

*I  thought  of  pm  once/  said  WEliam  ;  *  but  I  dismissed  the 
idea.     No  ;  it  wouldn*t  do  for  you/ 

^  O,  I  don't  Bee  that/  I  said,  ^  if  the  amount  were  a  reasonalild 
one.' 

'Eeasonable !'  said  William:  'it's  ridiculous.     Fifty  pound 
The  half-share  in  a  fortune  for  fifty  pounds !     Bah  !  the  th 
absurd.* 

Now  it  so  happened  that  I  had  a  little  more  than  fifty  poa 
to  my  credit  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  on  deposit,  i 
they'd  just  reduced  the  interest  to  two  per  cent,  which  was  disg 
ing ;  but  still  I'm  such  a  cautious  bb*d  that  I  wouldn't  give  Wil 
an  answer  till  I'd  an  opportunity  of  consulting  an  old  friend  of  i 
a  la^vyer  of  large  practice  in  the  City.     And,  strange  to  say, 
didn't  think  so  highly  of  the  scheme  as  William  did;  and  yet  til 
were  both    clever  men, — but  sometimes  these  lawyers  are 
cautious. 

*  Don*t  let  him  have  the  money  without  good  security/  he  i 
*  personal  would  do — one  good  name  besides  his  own/ 

I  told  William  this,  and  he  didn't  raise  any  difficulty  at 
thought  it  was  quite  a  proper,  though  needless,  precaution ;  andJ 
named  to  me  a  man,  one  Wilks,  whom  I  knew  very  well, 
be  a  good  responsible  man*     There  was  no  doubt  of  his  con 
but  as  a  matter  of  form  it  would  be  as  well  to  ask  him.     In 
com'se  of  the  next  day  I  had  a  note  from  William,  saying 
caOy,  *  All  rightr— will  come  to-morrow  night/     So  I  withdrew  I 
deposit,  and  waited  at  home  to  meet  Master  WUliam. 

He  came  next  night  in  the  highest  spuits, 

*  Well,  Ive  succeeded  admirably;  better  than  I  could  poa 
have  expected.  In  point  of  fact,  I  shall  no  longer  want  your  1 
Still  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  you ;  and  some  other  time  I 
have  another  good  thing  open.* 

*  Then  you've  got  the  money,*  I  said.     *  Well,  WiUiam, 
glad  of  it.     It  has  put  me  to  a  little  inconvenience  withdrawing  j 
deposit,  and  so  on ;   but  never  mtcd  that,^ — I'm  glad  your  fria 
have  such  confidence  in  yon.' 

'  I  haven't  got  the  money  yet,  but  I'm  to  have  it  to-night  j 
fact  Wilks  entered  into  the  matter  at  once,  in  the  handsomest  i 
**  Look  here,"  he  said ;  '*  I  daresay  our  friend  Malam  hasn't  any  1 
much  cash  at  his  banker's,  but  I  know  him  to  be  a  good  ho 
feUow  ;  now,"  he  said,  **  Fll  advance  the  money,"  ' 

*  That  was  very  good  of  Wilts,'  I  said. 
*Wasn*t  it? — ^no  **  consulting  my  lawyer"  iherej  Makml 
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come,  old  friend,  only  my  joke  you  know ;  but  he  says,  "  1*11  ad- 
TBiice  the  money,  and  Malam  shall  be  security.'*     It  comes  to  just 
the  same  thing,  you  see.' 
.    *  Is  it  the  same  thing  T  I  said  doubtfully. 

I  haven't  got  a  mathematical  head,  and  these  commercial  trans- 
actions generally  bother  me.  It  seemed  very  much  like  the  same 
thing,  only  reversed,  but  then — was  it  ? 

*  But  is  it  the  same  thing,  William  ?'  I  said  again. 

*  It's  precisely  the  same  thing  to  me,'  cried  William. 
*Yes;  but  to  me?' 

'  0,  it's  much  better  for  you, — you  don't  have  to  part  with  the 
money,  you  see.' 

'Yes,'  I  said,  *it  seems  very  much  better,  as  you  say,  but  then 
i  isn't  quite  what  we  agreed  to.  I  don't  suppose  the  difference  is 
Haterial,  but  as  I  have  consulted  my  friend  the  lawyer  in  the  ex- 
faisive  practice  in  the  City  about  it,  I  don't  think  it  would  do  for 
Ike  to  alter  the  arrangement  he  pointed  out  without  asking  his 
ifinion  as  to  the  alteration.' 

Now  I  could  see  William  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  about  this, 

what  could  I  do  ? 

William  took  away  his  papers  in  a  huff,  and  I  didn't  see  him 
for  a  year.     Yes,  it  was  at  least  a  year  after,  that  Wilkins 

messenger  came  into  my  room  when  I  was  having  my  luncheon, 
a  pint  of  porter  and  an  abemethy — and  gave  me  a  little  bit 
erumpled  paper  done  up  into  the  form  of  a  note.  *  There's  a 
^mng  person  in  the  waiting-room  says  she'll  wait  for  an  answer.* 

*  Dear  Malam,'  said  the  note,  *  will  you  send  me  a  sovereign  by 
learer,  my  daughter  Annabel,  your  god-daughter,  for  a  particular 
orpose  ?     Don't  fail.' 

*  I'll  see  her  myself,  Wilkins,'  I  remarked  to  the  messenger, 
&d  went  out  into  the  waiting-room.  There  are  generally  a  good 
umy  people  in  the  waiting-room,  and  so  there  were  on  this  occa- 
km — people  waiting  for  an  interview  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
lents — and  there,  perched  on  the  table,  swinging  her  legs  with  the 
reaiest  nonchalance,  was  my  god-daughter  Annabel  Brown.  I 
lust  say  that  I  felt  a  little  twinge  of  remorse  to  think  how  I'd  ne- 
lected  my  duties  towards  her,  never  having  troubled  myself  to  see 
hether  she  was  confirmed,  or  anything  of  the  sort.     But  she  was 

fine  well-grown  girl  of  seventeen  or  so,  and  indeed  showed  how 
ist  she  had  grown  taller  and  broader  by  her  garments,  which  were 
ither  short,  and  displayed  more  leg  than  was  altogether  seemly, 
nd  also  didn't  meet  in  front  as  well  as  they  might  have  done. 

/  Well,  'Enry,'  she  said  when  she  saw  me, — she  was  immersed  in 
a  Army  List,  but  looked  up  and  greeted  me  with  a  smile  as  I  en- 
ured,— *  how  about  the  skiv  ?' 

I  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  because  everybody  looked  at  tis 
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and  grinned  ;  and  youDg  Saunders,  who  is  mj  junior  and  loses  1 
opportunity  of  making  nasty  remarks  abont  me,  happened  to  be  in  1 
room  speaking  to  a  friend,  and  watched  us  sardomcally.  You*?i' 
read,  I  daresay — I  haven't  myself,  I  confess,  but  I Ve  heard  him 
mentioned  in  society— of  a  monster  called  Frankenstein,  who  haunts 
somebody  very  much.  Well,  it  struck  me,  this  was  exactly  my  case. 
William  was  Frankenstein,  and  here  was  a  Miss  Frankenstein,  mi 
how  many  more  heaven  only  knew  ! — a  monster-brood,  I  said  M 
myself*  and  hit  my  lips,  and  was  very  angry.  M 

*  0,  I  understand/  said  Annabel,  misinterpreting  my  silenc^ 
'  Usual  thing  ;  left  your  puree  at  home,  eh  ?  Or  have  you  just  fdm 
a  heavy  hill,  and  not  a  farthing  in  the  house  ?  All  right,  '£&« 
don't  apologise,  I  beg  :  bless  you,  I'm  used  to  it.*  ■ 

*  Well,  as  it  happens/  said  I,  *  Miss  Annabel'— I  put  the  Mfl 
in  very  strong  to  let  it  appear  that  we  weren't  blood  relationa-H 
*as  it  happens,  I  hare  left  my  purse  at  home/  fl 

*  Eeally  now  ?'  she  said-  '  Without  any  kid  ?  Then  look  lieH 
ril  go  and  fetch  it  for  you/  ^^H 

'  I  couldn't  think  of  that,*  said  I.  ^^H 

'  Then  fetch  it  yourself,*  said  she.  ^M 

'  But  I  can't  leave  here  till  fi^ur  o'clock/  V 

'  Then  I'll  wait  for  you,'  she  cried,     *  0,  don*t  mind  me!  fl 

can  amuse  myself  very  well.     It's  rather  fun  watching  these  fl 

blokes  pop  in  and  out,  like  old  rats  ;— yon  know  the  look  of  a  ffl 

old  rat  when  it's  worn  and  gray.     Well,  your  men  in  public  ofBfl 

look  just  like  that  when  they  get  old — not  so  cunning,  though— ^H 

no!'  said  Annabel  with  a  iaugli.  I 

And  Cropper,  our  chief  clerk — ^I  believe  Saunders  bad  sent  himfl 

on  purpose — was  standing  just  behind  us,  and — well,  ho  does  loH 

exactly  like  an  old  rat.  But  what  was  I  to  do  with  thisy^//c  terriifl 

*  But  you  can't  stop  here/  I  said,  *  nnfortimately,  I*m  afidH 
at  least,  it  would  he  thought  not  the  thing,  you  know/  H 

*  O,  bother  that ;  but,  look  here  then,  I'll  go  and  wait  for  fM 
in  the  park.  Lend  me  a  penny,  you  shall  have  it  back  in  a  wM 
— honour,  you  know  ! — ^^and  I'U  get  a  roll,  and  go  and  feed  the  ducH 
and  I'll  meet  you.    Where  shall  I  meet  you  T  U 

*  0,  that  won't  do  at  all/  I  said,  *  Look  here,'  I  cried,  in  M 
peration :  *  tell  your  father  I'll  come  up  to-night  without  fail  and  ■ 
Imn,  and  explain  matters  to  him.'  1 

*  And  bring  the  skiv  ?'  she  cried*  J 
'  0  yes,  yes.'  I 
Did  I  make  a  mental  reservation,  then  ?  Heaven  forgiv6  meif  Ifl 

*  That's  a  promise,  then.  Yonli  come  ;  only  you  won't  m 
father,  'c^use  he's  in  quod/  I 

*  0,  dear,'  I  faltered — Cropper  was  listening  to  every  word 
'  0,  dear,  how  did  that  happen  ?'  ■ 
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lit*fl  naming/  she  aaid  ;  '  only  comity- court.  But  it*s  too 
fi  it  ?  They  tell  us  imprisonment  for  debt  is  abolialied,  and 
kk  how  they  serYCs  us!  LVe  a  ^hami'I*  cried  Annabel,  look- 
id  for  the  sympathy  of  the  bystanders, 
Iras  more  than  I  could  endure,  I  hurried  her  out  of  the 
h  ahe  insisted  on  kissing  mo  on  the  steps  in  full  view  of 
186  Guards  and  St.  Jameses  Park»  and  left  me  more  dead 
hre,  I  was  afraid  Cropper  would  say  somethitig.  I  shoold 
^  him  if  he  had,  I  was  so  savage ;  and  there'd  have  been  a 
k>w, 

tot  up  to  Clapham  that  night,  and  a  most  heart-rending 
witnessed.  I'm  not  good  at  pathos,  so  will  leave  that  to 
Igination,  only  adding  that  I  was  so  overcome  tbat  I  lent 
le  '  skiv/  and  promised  to  see  all  William's  creditors  on  the 
I  and  arrange  matters  with  them.  And  then,  as  if  by  magic, 
Eie  changed.  My  sovereign  bad  set  the  house  a-going  again. 
fa&  a  nice  little  supper — lamb's-frj  and  new  potatoes,  and 
kf  capital  stout,  and  a  bottle  of  Irish  whisky ;  and  after  sup- 
label  dashed  off  some  jolly  pieces  on  the  old  n  ttle-trap  piano; 
ki  I  got  excited,  and  wanted  to  dance  ;  and  then  mother  sat 
p  the  piano  and  played  to  us,  and  Annabel  and  I  waltzed 
fbe  garden  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  0,  it  was  delicious  ! 
i spent  such  an  evening  in  my  life.  When  the  bells  struck 
It  I  was  walking  np  and  down  that  little  garden  at  Clapham 
^abel  on  my  arm,  and  positively  I  was  making  love  to  her. 
Is  the  beginning  of  it. 

jalways  had  Ihe  impression  that  I  should  marry  well.  All 
kds  had  told  me  so.  •  Henry,*  they'd  say, '  with  your  position 
lutages,  you  ought  to  marry  well/  But  here  I  was,  thirty- 
Iftrly,  and  no  nearer  it  than  when  I  started.  I  was  begin- 
lose  the  hair  on  the  top  of  my  head ;  I'd  two  false  teeth  ; 
jof  making  my  way  in  society,  I  was  fast  losing  the  few  friends 

tly  had.  And  then  Aimabel  was  delicious*  Once  hav- 
5  up  my  mind  that  I  liked  the  girl,  I  was  soon  convinced 
Iras  my  duty  as  her  god-parent  to  see  that  she  was  nicely 
^  and  I  bought  her  lots  of  pretty  things,  for  which  she  was 

Ejful  and  would  give  me  most  sweet  kisses.  And  as  she 
Q  to  see  me  on  her  father's  business,  the  fellows  at  the 
an  to  talk  about  her,  and  chaff  me.  iVnd  Saimders,  too, 
It  desperately  spooney  over  her;  and  that  decided  me-  When 
f  Saunders  was  looking  after  her,  I  went  in. 
t  father  called  when  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind  and  wanted 
few  twenty  pounds  for  a  particular  purpose — a  purpose  that 
eturn  the  money  to  him  fifty-fold  hereafter,  I  thought  this 
Opportunity  to  apeak  my  mind,  I  told  him  that  I  woidd  lend 
sum  for  this  one  occasioOj  as  I  had  certain  views  with  re- 
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Chapter  X. 


'  You  do  .me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o*  the  graye. 
Thoa  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire.* 

was  not  quite  ten  o'clock  when  they  arrived  in  Fitzroy-sqnarc, 
BO  Mr.  Ghamney  insisted  npon  taking  both  his  Mends  up  to  the 
room  for  the  doch-an-dorrach,  or  parting  cup,  which  in  this 
fastence  took  the  shape  of  brandy-and-seltzer.     He  was  tired,  and 
I  itang  hipself  at  full  length  on  a  capacious  old  sofa ;  but  was  not  too 
tired  to  ask  for  one  of  his  favourite  songs. 

*Give  us  the  "Land  of  the  Leal,"  Flo,'  he  said;  and  Flora 
went  to  the  piano  obediently,  and  began  those  pathetic  words  of 
Caroline  Naime's.  But  half-way  in  the  second  verse  she  broke  down 
saddenly  and  burst  into  tears. 

Walter  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  bending  over  her  tenderly, 
tmkii^g  if  she  were  ill  or  tired.     Her  father  looked  round  wonder- 

ingiy* 

*  Why,  Baby,  what's  the  matter  ?' 
She  took  no  notice  of  the  painter's  solicitude,  but  left  the  piano 

and  knelt  down  by  her  father's  sofa,  and  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

'  Forgive  me  for  being  so  foolish,  darling,'  she  said,  in  lowest 
tones,  meant  for  his  ear  alone ;  '  but  I  can't  bear  any  song  that 
speaks  of  parting.  You  won't  leave  me,  will  you,  dear?  You'll  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  get  strong  and  well,  and  never  leave  me  ?' 

He  took  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

*  May  God  be  merciful  to  ns,  my  dearest,  and  lengthen  our  days 
together !'  he  said  gently;  '  I  will  do  nothing  to  shorten  them«  And 
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*  I  don't  know — ^nothing !  I  was  miserable  at  home,  so  I  came 
imt  for  a  walk.  One  may  as  well  be  miserable  out  of  doors  as  in 
that  8tn%  room  with  grandma.  I  knew  very  well  where  you'd  be, 
90 1  went  to  look  up  at  the  \vindows — for  company.' 

*  Poor  Loo  !'  with  infinite  compassion.  '  Why,  the  books  I  lent 
yon  would  have  been  better  company  than  that !' 

*  Yes,  if  I  could  only  read  them.  But  I  can't — at  least  not  till 
grandma's  gone  to  bed.  It's  a  crime  to  open  a  book  in  her  opinion. 
I  sit  np  till  three  in  the  morning  sometimes  reading,  though.   I  think 

I  know  the  Bride  of  Abydos  by  heart.  But  even  then  I  get  bullied 
ibont  the  candle  being  burnt  out.' 

'I  wouldn't  say  bullied.  Loo.  It's  out  of  harmony  with  feminine 

'Pitched  into,  then.' 

'Worse  and  worse.     Isn't  it  just  as  easy  to  say  scolded  ?' 

'  I  daresay  it  is ;  but  it  does  me  more  good  to  say  bullied.  I 
io  get  bullied,  nagged  at  and  bullied  from  moruing  till  night.  Is  it 
^f  fiiult  if  things  are  dearer  than  they  used  to  be,  and  taxes 
kj^er  ?     I'm  sure  I'm  treated  as  if  it  was.' 

The  old  leaven  would  show  itself  sometimes  in  this  poor  Louisa, 
hipte  of  the  refining  influence  which  had  wrought  so  swift  a  change. 
Iv  mood  to-night  was  not  the  softest.  She  knew  that  she  was 
Mmg  back  into  the  old  lowness,  for  which  she  had  hated  herself 

II  her  surroundings  even  to  loathing ;  but  there  was  a  sullen  anger 
I  her  heart  just  now  which  made  her  indifierent  to  her  own  degra- 
iiion.  What  did  these  small  distinctions  of  language  signify  ?  She 
old  never  be  a  lady.  In  the  good  old  days  of  the  slave-trade  it 
tttered  very  little  to  one  of  that  subject-race  what  shade  of  black- 
is  his  visage  wore.  There  were  no  degrees  of  bondage.  Under  that 
tefol  law  every  colour  counted  as  black.  So  with  Louisa's  slavery 
the  bondmaster  Poverty.     Of  what  use  were  her  dim  aspirations 

refinement  when  she  knew  herself  without  the  pale  ? 

*  What's  the  good  of  telling  me  not  to  use  vulgar  words  ?'  she 
ced  sullenly ;  '  I  should  never  be  like  her;'  with  a  jerk  of  her  head 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Chamney's  abode. 

'  You  might  be  a  very  superior  young  woman  for  all  that,'  re- 
ad the  painter,  not  disputing  her  proposition ;  '  you've  brains 
wigh  for  anything.  Come,  Loo,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  We'd  bet- 
'  walk  towards  Voysey-street,  though ;  it  doesn't  look  well  stand- 
l  about  here.' 

*  As  if  looks  mattered  for  such  as  me.' 

*  Your  favourite  Byron  would  have  said  "such  as  I" — am  under- 
K)d.  I  don't  know  what's  amiss  with  you  to-night,  Loo ;  you're 
i  like  yourself.' 

*  Yes,  I  am ;  more  like  myself  than  I've  been  for  a  long  time.  I've 
m  trying  hard  to  belike  some  one  else.     Not  herT  with  another 
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jerk ;  '  for  of  course  tkafs  impossible.  Sncli  as  me— I — can't  h 
like  perfection.  Yon  might  as  soon  wash  negroes  white— real  nft 
groes,  not  Christy's.  I  did  try  to  grow  a  little  better,  though  ;  ht 
to-night  I  had  a  fit  of  linhappiness^ — or  wickedness^ — I  douH  kno^ 
which,  for  in  me  they  seem  almost  the  same  thing — -and  I  came  ol 
of  doors  to  get  out  of  myself  if  I  conld.* 

*  Poor  Loo  !*  murmm-ed  Walter,  in  the  same  compassionate  ton( 
as  gently  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  comfort  a  fretful  child.  *Poi 
foolish,  impatient  Loo  i  Come,  now,  it*a  time  I  told  you  my 
secret-' 

'  That  you*re  going  to  be  married  soon,  I  suppose  ?*  she  si 
There  are  women  who— in  such  moods  as  this  woman  was  now 
take  a  savage  pleasure  in  saying  things  that  hurt  them. 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I — well — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I've  b^ 
a  little  unsettled  in  my  ideas  of  matrimony  latyly.  Yet  Flora  is  i 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world.  To  deny  that  would  be  a  kind  of  treaao 
Only  you  see  a  man  has  to  disco ver  whether  a  parti cuLir  kind 
sweetness  suits  his  particular  temper,  and  to  be  very  sure  that 
honey  never  could  cloy.  Some  men  even  like  their  honey  wit 
dash  of  vinegar  in  it.  In  short,  I  have  a  disagreeable  knack  of : 
knowing  my  own  mind-' 

-\11  this  was  said  with  as  much  freedom  and  frankness  as  ir 
had  been  talking  to  a  young  man  instead  of  to  a  young  woman, 

'  What  is  your  grand  secret,  then,  if  it  isn't  that  ?*  asked  JJ 
still  in  a  sullen  tone* 

*  Why,  it's  about  you,  my  dear  Louisa,  Ever  so  long  ago,  tj 
soon  after  I  began  the  *'  Lamia,"  I  determined  to  make  you  80( 
little  recompense  for  your  kindness  in  sitting  to  me.'  ' 

'  My  kindness  !'  echoed  the  girl  scornfully.  *  As  if  it  wasn^t  pi 
santer  to  me  to  sit  and  hear  poetry  than  to  scrub  floors  or  i 
errands/  ' 

*  I'm  glad  it  wasn't  unpleasant ;  hut  still  it  was  a  kindness  i 
me  all  the  same,  I  made  up  my  mind  I*d  do  something ;  and  wl 
I  found  out  what  a  clever  girl  you  are,  I  said  to  myself  the  sofl 
thing  shall  take  the  form  of  education.  If  the  picture  succeeds- 
was  a  fancy  of  mine  to  make  it  contingent  on  the  success  of  thep 
ture — I'll  send  Loo  to  the  best  boarding-school  I  can  find,  forth 
years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  she'll  be  a  well -educated  yo« 
lady,  and  able  to  get  her  own  living  in  a  lady -like  manner.  Yon 
women  are  not  at  a  discount  as  they  used  to  be ;  there  are  telegmi 
offices  and  houses  of  business,  and  goodness  knows  what,  open  loi 
weaker  sex  nowada}^.  Well,  the  picture  hasn't  succeeded  yet ; 
point  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  sent  in.  But  the  **  Esmeralda'*  for  whi 
you  sat  is  the  first  picture  I've  ever  had  hung^  and  it's  been  ^ 
spoken  of  in  half  a  dozen  newspapers.  So  yon  see  youVe  been  lufl 
to  me  after  all,  Loo.' 
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*  Fm  glad  of  that/  she  said  in  a  softer  tone. 

'  Therefore,  as  delays  are  dangerous^  I've  resolved  to  finish  the 
pictures  you're  sitting  for  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements for  sending  yon  to  school.' 

To  his  surprise  and  consternation  the  girl  shook  her  head  re- 
solutely. 

'  I  won't  go  to  school/  she  said ;  '  it's  very  good  of  you  to  think 
of  it,  and  I'm  grateful.     But  I  don't  want  schooling.     You  couldn't 
school  me  into  a  lady ;  and  as  for  being  a  governess,  I  couldn't  sit 
quiet  to  teach  children  grammar  and  geography  if  it  was  my  only 
chance  of  escaping  starvation.     I'm  pretty  quick  at  figures,  and  I 
could  learn  anything  I  should  want  to  know  for  a  house  of  business 
in  a  quarter's  evening  school — at  Mr.  Primrose's  in  Cave-square. 
I  think,  though,  I'd  rather  emigrate  when  you've  done  your   pic- 
tures.    I  had  an  aunt  that  went  to  Australia,  and  I've  sometimes 
thoQght  of  getting  away  from  Yoysey-street  and  grandma's  worrying 
ly  going  off  like  her.' 

Walter  Leyburne  shuddered.  Here  was  a  strong-minded  young 
toman  for  whom  he  could  do  nothing — a  young  woman  who  could 
ttlmly  contemplate  a  solitary  voyage  to  the  Antipodes. 

*  I  can't  tell  you  how  you've  disappointed  me,'  he  said.  *  Do 
ttink  it  over  quietly,  and  try  to  see  the  question  in  a  different  light. 
C^der  all  the  advantages  of  education.' 

*  What  could  it  do  for  me  except  raise  me  above  my  station  ?' 
•aked  Loo  moodily ;  '  and  make  me  hate  Voysey-street  just  a  shade 
acre  than  I  do  now.  It  wouldu't  give  me  a  new  fether — not  but  what 
Pm  fond  of  him  as  he  is — or  a  new  grandmother.  It  wouldu't  make 
ffie  more  on  a  level  with  your  perfect  young  lady  in  Fitzroy-square.' 

*  How  you  harp  upon  her,  child !  Why,  education  would  raise 
jou  to  her  level !  It  is  only  education  that  constitutes  her  present 
Boperiority.  Her  sweetness  is  the  sweetness  of  a  refined  nature 
wMch  has  never  been  degraded  by  vulgar  associations.' 

*But  my  nature  has  been  so  degraded,'  replied  Loo  quickly. 
'You  couldn't  wash  the  vulgarity  out.  Laying  English  grammar  and 
French,  and  music  and  drawing,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  over  the 
degradation  wouldn't  be  much  use.  It  would  be  like  father's  var- 
lushing  a  bad  picture — the  picture  may  look  a  little  better,  but  the 
W  drawing  and  the  false  colour  are  there  all  the  same.' 

*  You  talk  like  a  philosopher,'  said  the  painter,  somewhat  offended 
^t  his  benevolent  instincts  should  be  thus  thwarted;  '  and  I  bow 
to  your  superior  judgment.     I  will  say  no  more.' 

*  Now  you're  angry  with  me,'  cried  Louisa,  quick  to  hear  the 
change  in  his  tone ;  '  but  indeed  I'm  not  ungrateful.  I  should  be 
80,  if  I  let  you  waste  your  money  in  trying  to  do  something  that  can't 
be  done.  As  for  education,'  she  went  on  with  a  sardonic  laugh,  '  rely 
npon  it  that's  a  luxury  thrown  away  upon  people  of  our  class.  I  can 
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juat  read  and  write  and  cast-np  a  bill  for  grandma,  and  holdmyowil^ 
ogainat  the  milkman  when  ho  wants  us  to  pay  for  ba'porths  wa 
haven't  had.  That's  enough  for  me,  I  donH  suppose  I  could  bi 
fonder  of  Shakespeare  and  Byron  than  I  am  if  I'd  had  ever  60  goot 
an  education/  | 

*  Perhaps  not ;  but  you*d  have  a  more  critical  appreciation  d 
both/ 

'  That  means  that  I  shouUl  find  out  their  faults.     Then  I  don' 
want  to  be  critical/ 

*  What  a  tiresome  obstinate  girl  you  are  !* 
'  0,  yon  can't  lift  mo  out  of  the  mire  ;  I  was  bom  in  it,  Yoa'l 

chauged  my  life  for  a  little  time,  and  brightened  it ;  but  when  ti 
pictures  are  done,  good-bye  to  the  brightness.  You'll  have  doi 
with  me/ 

'  Done  with  you  !  Now,  Loo,  is  it  kind  to  talk  like  that,  wW 
I  want  to  be  your  true  and  loyal  friend— as  true  to  jou  as  if  we  hi 
been  born  brother  and  sister  ?  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  abomi 
able  laws  of  society — made,  of  course,  to  restrain  miscreants — gi 
so  narrow  a  scope  for  friendship  between  a  man  of  my  age  and  ag 
of  yours.  If  you  won't  let  me  send  you  to  school,  I  don't  know  Ui 
there's  a  sicgle  thing  I  can  do  for  you  to  prove  my  friendship, 
give  you  my  honour  I  was  thinking  about  this  very  subject  at  Rie 
mond  this  afternoon/ 

'  At  Richmond  !'  exclaimed  Loo.     *  You  had  been  to  Richma 
with  them,  then  ?     I  saw  yon  all  get  out  of  the  carriage/ 

'  Foolish  girl,  to  waste  your  time  watching  other  people/ 

'  Richmond  !  that's  a  pretty  place,  isn't  it  ?' 

*  Rather,'  replied  the  young  lord  of  the  nni verse,  secure 
possession  of  an  income  that  would  allow  him  to  range  the  wotS 
from  one  garden  of  enchantment  to  another,  and  not  disposed  to  1 
rapturous  about  a  London  snbm-b.  *  Yes,  it's  a  niceish  pli0 
Haven^t  you  been  there  ?' 

*  I*ve  never  been  anywhere,  except  to  Hampstead  Heath 
and  to  the  Forest/ 

*  What  forest  ?* 

*  Epping.     Are  there  any  other  forests  ?* 

*  Any  other  forests  !  Poor  child !  To  think  that  this  world 
so  beautiful,  and  yon  have  hardly  seen  anything  outside  Voysi 
street.  Let  the  usages  of  society  go  hang !  I'm  not  a  ruffian, « 
I  won't  bo  fettered  by  them.  Do  you  think  your  grandmother  woi 
let  me  take  >ou  for  a  day  in  the  country.  Loo  ?  I  could  get  a  dfl 
cart  from  the  livery -stables,  and  I'd  drive  you  down  to  some 
MtUe  village  by  the  Thames — Shepperton  or  Halliford,  or  somefflW 
place.  Vd  ask  the  old  lady  to  go  with  us ;  only  I'm  afitud  she*d  1 
rather  a  damper/ 

'  She  would/  said  Loo  candidly.     '  She  always  is  a  damper/ 
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'  Do  yon  think  she'd  let  ns  go  ?' 

*  I  don't  know.     Perhaps  if  you  asked  her  she  might.' 

'  Then  I'll  propose  it  to  her  to-morrow,  after  we've  had  a  snack 
of  some  kind  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  Edinburgh.  Would  you  like  to 
see  the  hawthorn  hedges,  and  the  river,  and  the  reedy  littie  islands, 
eh,  Loo  ?• 

*  Would  I  like  !  What  have  I  ever  seen  of  the  country,  or  of 
Anything  that's  bright  and  pretty  ?  It  would  seem  like  being  in 
lieaven.  I  always  think  the  great  beauty  of  heaven  must  be  that  it 
isn't  like  Voysey-street.' 

They  were  in  the  much-abused  Voysey-street  by  this  time,  tod 
encountered  two  or  three  slip-shod  specimens  of  the  genus  girl, 
fetching  supper-beer.     The  chandler's  shop  was  only  just  shutting ; 
H  was  the  noon  of  night  at  the  shell-fish  merchant's.     They  parted 
»t  the  door  of  the  ladies'  wardrobe,  Walter  pledging  himself  to  ob- 
tain Mrs.  Gumer's  permission  for  that  holiday  beside  the  winding 
I    Thames. 

I  'Yon  haven't  any  idea  how  jolly  the  river  is,  when  you  get  high 
Vf  towards  Windsor,  above  the  locks,'  he  said ;  and  then  bade  Loo 
t  kindly  good-night.  The  promised  pleasure  had  restored  her  spirits. 
Her  eyes — those  dark  inscrutable  eyes — had  brightened ;  her  whole 
i^^t  improved.     Yet  at  the  last  she  flung  a  random  shot. 

*  What  will  Miss  Chamney  say  if  you  take  me  out  ?'  she  said. 

'  It  cannot  make  the  slightest  difference  to  Miss  Chamney/  he 
ttswered  stiffly.     '  Good-night.' 

The  lifted  hat,  that  dignified  farewell,  sent  a  chill  to  Loo's  im- 
patient heart. 

*  What's  the  good  of  my  wearing  myself  into  a  fever  about  him  ?' 
>ke  said  to  herself,  as  she  went  through  the  dark  little  shop,  into 
tte  airless  parlour,  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  being  *  nagged  at' 
for  her  untimely  absence.  '  What  am  I  to  him,  or  he  to  me  ? 
I^here's  nothing  in  nature  farther  apart.  His  kindness  to  me  is 
^^y  charity.     I  almost  hate  him  for  it.' 

Tet  she  did  not  hate  the  idea  of  that  day  in  the  country,  but 
yearned  for  it  with  a  longing  that  was  akin  to  pain.  To  be  vnth 
^  for  a  whole  day,  away  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Voy- 
^y- street — from  the  dirty  room  reeking  with  stale  tobacco,  the 
^ttemly  grandmother  in  her  greasy  black-silk  gown,  the  sordid 
^ry  of  her  daily  life  ;  to  escape  from  these  things  but  for  a  few 
'^Qrs,  and  to  be  with  him  !  Was  it  any  wonder  that  she  sickened 
*t  the  thought  of  disappointment  ? 
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^K  Chapter  XI.  1 

^H  *  TwBJt  ODe  of  the  charmed  days                                                  1 

^^H  When  the  geniuB  of  God  doth  tlow — 

^^B  The  wind  mmy  alter  twenty  way  a, 

^^m  A  tumpe&i  cannot  blow  : 

^^H  It  toay  blow  north,  it  still  Ib  warm  ; 

^^ft  Or  Boutb,  it  still  ia  clear  ;                                                         J 

^^B  Or  eaat,  it  Btuells  like  a  clover  farm  ;                                        J 

^^"  Or  weet,  no  tliiinder  fear,*                                                       I 

Mrs.  Gurner,  o^mciliated  by  a  Melton  Mowbray  veal-and-!mm  I 
pic,  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  Edinburgh  ale,  proTed  I 
more  tractable  than  might  have  been  expected.  She  did  not  forget  I 
that  dignity  which  was  the  strong  rock  of  her  hfe.  She  dilated  I 
upon  the  impropriety  of  a  young  gentleman  giving  a  young  lady  i  I 
day's  outing,  unless  those  two  young  people  were  speciiacally  nnder^  I 
stood  by  their  circle  of  friends  or  acquaintance  to  be  *  keeping  com- 1 
pany.'  She  had  seeu  enough  of  good  manners,  before  her  misfortuneil 
reduced  her  from  the  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  bom  and  brougUl 
up,  to  be  fully  instructed  upon  this  point.  People  who  were  keepJ 
ing  company  might  go  where  they  liked  ;  people  who  were  not  keef*l 
ing  company  must  defer  to  the  prejudices  of  a  too  censorious  worU*! 

Walter  reddened  a  little  at  these  remarks,  while  Loo  frowneU 
and  hit  her  nether  lip,  and  tried  to  tread  upon  her  grandmotherM 
foot  under  the  table.  I 

*  Never  mind  the  censorious  world,  Mrs.  Gumer^  I  hope  yoJ 
know  that  I'm  not  a  scoundrel/  I 

*  I  have  always  found  yon,  in  every  respect,  the  gentleman,'! 
aaid  the  old  lady,  pouring  out  a  final  tumbler  of  Younger's  Edin-I 
burgh.  1 

*  Then  you  may  feel  sure  that  your  granddaughter  will  be  saM 
in  my  care.  I  only  want  to  give  her  a  few  hours'  fresh  air.  SeM 
bow  white  she  looks.'  I 

*  I  feel  the  want  of  fresh  air  myself,*  said  the  elder  lady,  with  m 
faint  groan  ;   '  but  no  one  troubles  themselves  about  my  looks/       I 

Walter  felt  uncomfortable.  I 

'I'm  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gnmer,  if  you'd  like  to  go  with  us — ^1 
he  began,  making  a  desperate  offer.  It  would  be  fearful  to  liavJ 
that  old  woman  beside  him  in  the  dog-cart :  and  he  could  hardly  pnH 
her  on  the  back  seat,  with  the  possibility  of  her  being  jolted  off! 
and  flattened  npon  the  pavement.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  with  Loo. 
He  wanted  a  long  sunny  day  in  rnral  lanes,  sheltered  by  elder  and. 
hawthorn,  beside  the  winding  river.  He  wanted  to  talk  of  ShakM 
speare  and  Keats  and  B}Ton,  pictures,  his  hopes,  his  future — all 
those  subjects  which  this  poor  uneducated  Loo  seemed  to  onderstaufl 
oven  better  than  Flora  Chamney.  I 
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Happily  Mrs.  Gtim*  had  mercy  on  him. 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  two's  company.  I  should  only  be  an  encum- 
Dce.  Besides,  I've  had  so  little  fresh  air  of  late  years  that  it 
^ht  turn  me  giddy.     Let  her  go ;  let  her  enjoy  herself;  youth's 

time  for  happiness.'     This  with  a  dismal  sigh. 

The  consent  was  yielded,  however,  and  that  was  all  Mr.  Ley- 
ne  cared  about. 

*  If  it's  a  fine  day  to-morrow  I  shall  call  for  you  at  eleven 
lock,'  said  Walter. 

Loo  tried  not  to  look  quite  as  delighted  as  she  was.  After  all,  she 
)t  saying  to  herself,  his  kindness  was  only  pity. 

WaJter  went  away  curiously  pleased  at  having  gained  his  point, 
ke  idea  of  to-morrow's  holiday  elated  him.  He  was  surprised  at 
I  own  gladness. 

*  There's  something  so  fresh  and  original  about  her,'  he  thought. 
I  sappose  that's  why  I  like  her  society  so  much.  Or  is  it  because 
Night  not  to  be  so  fond  of  her  company  ?  ought  not  to  have  a 
irqght  for  any  one  except  that  dear  little  Flora,  who  seems  to 
i»  been  created  on  purpose  for  me  ?  I  wonder  how  it  was  Eve 
tened  to  the  serpent.  Was  it  out  of  sheer  perversity,  or  because 
bm  was  rather  a  dull  companion  ?* 

The  next  day  was  glorious,  balmy,  midsummer-like;  a  day 
fjk  raised  Walter  Leybume's  spirits  to  their  most  joyous  point, 
i  ostler  from  the  livery-stables  had  the  dog-cart  ready  for  him 
m  he  went  into  the  yard.     He  had  been  artful  enough  to  go  to 

yard  for  that  vehicle,  rather  than  have  it  brought  to  his  door  in 
zroy-square.     He  saw  no  actual  wrong  in  what  he  was  doing ; 

it  seemed  to  him  just  as  well  that  neither  Mark  nor  Miss 
imney  should  know  anything  about  this  little  excursion. 

He  drove  briskly  round  to  Voysey-street,  astonishing  the  gutter 
idren  by  the  splendour  of  his  appearance,  in  light-gray  dust-coat 
.  white  hat.  Loo  was  ready.  She  had  put  on  her  claret-coloured 
;,  his  own  gift,  to  do  him  honour.  A  black-lace  shawl,  the  loan 
rhich  Mrs.  Oumer  had  on  this  occasion  conceded,  draped  her 
>ing  shoulders,  a  little  black-lace  bonnet,  ingeniously  constructed 

of  odds  and  ends,  perched  coquettishly  upon  her  raven  hair — 
r  which  was  plenteous  enough  to  need  no  help  from  art — her 
ler,  who  knew  of  the  intended  excursion,  and  expressed  no  dis- 
troval,  had  given  her  three-and-sixpence  for  a  new  pair  of  gloves. 
B  result  was  satisfactory,  and  Miss  Gurner  looked  remarkably 
idsome — so  handsome  that  Walter  was  almost  startled. 

*  Why  you  look  better  than  "  Lamia"  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  and  I 
ught  I  had  you  there  at  your  best.  There's  more  life,  more 
>ur.  I  suppose  it's  because  you  look  so  happy.  Poor  child, 
Jiink  that  the  prospect  of  a  drive  in  the  country  can  give  you  so 
sh  pleasure  !' 
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*  It  isn't  that — it*8  the  project  of  being  with  yon/  itm\ 
answered,  almost  involuntarily. 

Walter  reddened  a  little— just  as  he  had  reddened  vested 
when  Mrs.  Gamer  made  that  awkward  speech  about  keeping  com- 
pany ;  but  he  said  never  a  word,  and  pretended  to  be  rather  bo^  i 
with  the  horse  for  the  next  half-mile.  | 

They  left  London  by   the  Bays  water-road.     For  a  long  time 
villas  and  gardens,  terraces,  houses,  detached  and  semi-detached, 
flashed  by  in  endless  succession  ;  but  when  they  had  crossed  Ham*  • 
mersmith -bridge  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  coimtry.     Walter  drove . 
into  Richmond -park  by  the  Sheen  gate,  and  across  by  the  wildest,  I 
loneliest  roads  in   that  lovely  park,  to  the  Kingston  gate;    littllj 
bursts  of  rapture  breaking  from  Loo's  lips  at  every  change  '    *^^' 
picture — the  scudding  deer  starting  op  from  the  young  fen. 
arching  elras  above  the  road ;  the  plantations  of  pine  and  fir  tati 
tender  larch,  where  young  gray  rabbits  flashed  in  and  ont  *i^"i*ri 
the  undergrowth.   These  things  were  all  as  new  to  Louisa  Gr 
life  and  the  world  were  to  that  ivory  statue  of  King  Pygma 
which  the  indulgent  goddess  endowed  with  consciousness, 

Walter  drove  slowly  through  the  park.     To  the  painter's  < 
the  vernal  landscape  was  ever  new  and  delightful,  and  he 
to  see  what  impression  natural  beauty  would  make  npon 
For  a  little  while  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but  gazed  breathless, 
palled  lips,  only  expressing  her  pleasure  by  that  occasional 
delight ;  but  words  came  at  last. 

*  I  don't  so  much  wonder  now/  she  said, 

*  You  don't  wonder  at  what  ?* 

*  Keats  and  Byron,     It  puzzled  me  so  much  to  think  whe 
their  beautiful  thoughts  came  from.     But  now  I  know  the 
is  so  lovely*  it  doesn't  seem  so  strange  there  should  be  poets.  \ 
poet  couldn*t  come  out  of  Voysey-street,' 

'  He  would  hardly  be  much  of  a  singer  if  he  had  never  been  1 
to  face  with  natnre,  certainly.     Yet  there  might  be  stuff  for 
a  muse  as  Crabbe's,  even  in  Voysey-street.     And  so  you  thi 
world  lovely,  do  you,  Loo  ?     Yet  Richmond*park  is  only  a 
bit  of  the  world  Byron  knew.' 

'  I  feel  as  if  I'd  seen  all  that  he  saw,*  answered  Loo. 
I  read  Childe  Harold  late  at  night,  while  grandma's  ask 
reading  it  as  you*d  read  a  novel,  you  fcnow^  but  gloating  oreri 
I  seem  to  be  standing  by  his  side.     If  you  were  to  ask  me  ^ 
Lake  Leman  was  like,  or   the  mountains,  or  Rome^  I 
tell  you  ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  it  all  in  my  mind — the  w«tert  ( 
the  sky,  and  the  warm  sweet  air,  and  everything  standing  out  i 
and  vivid,  like  a  picture.' 

*  The  work  of  a  strong  imagination,  Loo.     Eather  a  dang 
gift,'  said  Waiter,  with  the  air  of  a  sage- 
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'Is  it?  Well,  sometimes  I  do  fancy  I  was  happier  before  I 
hem  there  were  such  people  as  poets.  I  used  to  feel  miser- 
able enough  then,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  a  dull  quiet  kind  of 
niseiy ;  it  didn't  hurt  me  so  much.  I  could  always  sleep  when  I 
im  tired,  and  forget  my  troubles.  I  don't  think  I  ever  dreamt, 
in  those  days.  But  now  I  feel  restless,  and  there's  a  fever  in  my 
mind  sometimes,  and  I  have  such  wishes  and  longings  for  a  brighter 
Efe!' 

This  speech,  uttered  with  that  reckless  candour  which  was  a 
sharacteristic  of  Loo's,  made  Mr.  Leybume  somewhat  thoughtful. 

*I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Loo,'  he  began  presently;  *if  you'd 
wiy  let  me  carry  out  that  idea  of  mine  about  your  education, 
oa  might  have  as  bright  and  happy  a  life  as  any  girl  need  wish 
».  Just  think  how  many  doors  education  would  open  for  you. 
Tou  might  get  a  situation  as  governess  or  companion  in  some 
imily  who  were  roving  about  the  Continent,  and  then  you  would 
Be  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  all  the  ground  Childe  Harold  tra- 
dled  over.     Do  just  consider.' 

*I  have  considered,  and  I  won't  be  beholden  to  you,'  answered 
ioo  bluntly.     '  I  don't  want  to  be  educated ;  I  don't  want  to  be 

fe  -any  better  than  I  am.    I  should  only  feel  my  degradation  more 
1 1  do  now.' 
*  But,  my  dear  girl,  why  harp  upon  what  you  call  your  degra- 
Ukm  ?     There's  no  degradation  in  poverty.' 

*  Perhaps  not.  I  daresay  some  people  have  the  art  of  making 
rrerty  delightful.  You  read  about  such  people  in  novels.  But 
lere  is  degradation  in  dirt,  and  we  are  dirty;  not  for  want  of 
nibbing  and  cleaning,  for  I  don't  spare  that ;  but  because  every- 
dng  about  us  is  old  and  dingy  and  grubby ;  the  dirt  seems  to 
iTe  got  into  the  pores  of  the  house ;  and  then  grandma  is  dirty, 

grows  upon  her  as  she  gets  older.  And  there's  degradation  in 
16  words  mispronounced  and  misapplied ;  and  grandma  does  it. 
here's  degradation  in  not  being  able  to  pay  one's  way ;  and  we 
n't  i>ay  ours.  There's  degradation  in  telling  stories  about  pic- 
res  ;  and  father  does  it.  You  can't  lift  me  out  of  all  that ;  I'm 
eeped  to  the  lips  in  it.' 

*  Really,  Loo,  you  are  the  most  incorrigible  girl !'  exclaimed 
Salter,  sorely  vexed  by  this  obstinacy  in  Miss  Gumer. 

He  wanted  to  do  her  some  real  service,  feeling  that  he  had 
me  her  disservice  by  raising  her  ideas  above  the  dull  level  of 
sr  most  prosaic  surroundings. 

*  What  am  I  to  do  for  you.  Loo  ?'  he  cried. 

*  Let  me  alone.  I  don't  want  to  be  taught  to  despise  father. 
oa  can  give  me  a  day's  pleasure  like  this,  once  in  a  way,  if  you 
ke.     I  can  live  the  rest  of  my  life  looking  forward  to  it. ' 

Walter  did  not  respond  promptly  to  this  suggestion.     He  had 
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begun  to  think  already  that  this  day  in  the  country — a  scheme  m 
purest  benevolence,  like  the  summer  treats  which  the  charitabB 
proyido  for  ragged-school  children — was  rather  a  foolish  busineafl 
Loo,  with  aU  her  abruptness  and  roughness,  w^as  a  dangeroaslT  in- 
teresting  young  person  to  the  artistic  mind — ^all  the  more  interest- 
ing, perhaps,  because  so  nnconventional.  There  must  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  this  country  drive,  if  he  wished  to  marry  Flora  Chamney* 
But  did  he  wish  to  marry  Miss  Chamney  ?  Of  course  he  did 
dear  aweet  little  Flora,  who  was  so  fond  of  him.  He  had  fon 
out  that  secret  ever  so  long  ago.  Pretty  little  Flora,  whose  vofi 
went  so  well  with  his  own,  whose  little  hand  trembled  somet 
when  he  touched  it  unawares*  Innocent  little  Flora,  wbo 
struggling  np  the  steep  mountain  of  art,  with  a  box  of  craya 
chalking  Gulnares  and  ancient  beggar  men  ad  nauseftm.  Could] 
help  loving  that  dear  little  girl,  especially  when  Mark  Chau 
desire  npon  this  subject  was  so  obvious  ? 

For  ten  minutes  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  Leyl 
gave  himself  up  to  serions  naeditation.     They  were  at  KingstODJ 
that   time,   dri^g  throngh  the  gay  httle  market-tow*n,   wuth  1 
quaint  gables  and  old-world  air ;    then  down  by  the  Thames,  i 
onward  towards  Thames  Ditton  and  Moulsey.      Loo  was  gal 
around  with  wide  admiring  oyea.    The  solemn  avenue  yondej  \ 
ing  the  Palace  groimds,  the  clear  rippling  water,  the  pretty 
all  bnght  with  tulip-beds  and  hyacinth *hoses»  and  early  roses  j 
southern  walls  ;  the  cottage-gardens  full  of  wall-flowers  breatl 
sweetest  odours.     A  world  of  beauty  verily,  after  Yoysey-stre 

'  Come,  Loo,*  said  Mr,  Leyburne,  putting  aside  serious  tho«^ 
as  a  business  that  could  stand  over,  '  it's  almost  time  we  be 
think  of  halting  somewhere.    I  mean  to  give  you  a  row%  as  well  ( 
drive,    I  know  a  nice  little  inn  at  Thamea  Ditton  w^here  they*Il  | 
us  a  comfortable  dinner;  and  while  they're  getting  it  ready,  ni| 
yoii  up  to  Hampton  Court  Bridge,  and  we  can  land  there  and  1 
stroll  in  the  Palace  gardens  ;  it's  early  yet,  and  there's  no  he 
^  I  wish  the  day  could  last  for  ever,'  said  Loo,  with  a 
'  every  thing  is  so  lovely.* 

L         'The  drive  home  will  be  still  nicer,  for  we  shall  have  moou 

r         '  Yes,  but  it  will  be  near  the  end  then  !' 

They  drove  to  the  little  inn — a  quiet  hostelry,  almost  unk 
save  to  boating-men ;  here  Walter  delivered  the  horse  to  the 
of  a  friendly  ostler. 

k         '  You've  taken  it  out  of  him  pretty  well,  sir  !*  said  the  man* 

■  'IVe  brought  him  down  from  London.  I  don^t  call  that  nfj 
much,' 

L        *  No  more  it  am't,  sir ;  but  he  looks  rather  the  worst  for  iL'M 

■  *  Well,  give  him  a  pail  of  warm  gruel,  and  make  him  as  cM 
fortable  as  you  can.     He  won't  be  wanted  till  eight  o'clock,'     I 
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'AH  right,  sir!' 

Walter  went  in  quest  of  a  boat.  There  were  several  lying  on  the 
fitiie  hard  just  in  front  of  the  inn-garden.  He  picked  the  lightest 
tod  brightest-looking,  and  presently  they  were  gliding  over  the  clear 
water  towards  Hampton,  between  banks  that  were  all  rustic,  rush- 
bordered,  willow-shaded.  And  now  they  began  to  talk;  Walter 
dipping  the  sculls  lazily  into  the  water,  the  boat  making  slowest 
progress  against  the  stream. 

How  he  talked !  pouring  out  every  thought  and  fancy  as  freely 
18  if  Loo  were  his  second-self,  his  twin-bom  spirit,  with  a  mind  that 
nature  had  attuned  to  his — she  seemed  to  understand  him  so  tho- 
lOQghly,  and  all  she  said  chimed  in  so  well  with  his  own  thoughts. 

What  can  surpass  the  deUght  of  two  minds  thus  in  harmony? 
he  long  summer*s  day  of  careless  talk,  between  such  companions, 
B  a  memory  to  outlast  all  vulgar  pleasures,  and  endure  changeless 
hrough  a  lifetime.  Walter  Leybume  had  never  been  happier 
ban  he  was  to-day,  leaning  forward  with  slow-dipping  oars,  re- 
tting his  dreams,  his  hopes,  his  desires  to  Louisa  Gumer.  They 
ingered  on  the  river,  careless  of  the  flight  of  time;  then  landed  and 
mntered  in  the  prim  old-fashioned  gardens,  with  their  glorious 
kUs  of  blossoming  chestnuts,  their  placid  artificial  waters,  their 
ilBous  basin  of  gold  fish.  Still  the  stream  of  talk  flowed  on,  and 
faie  was  forgotten. 

*I  wish  I*d  had  a  sister  like  you,  Loo !'  said  Walter,  as  they 
ftood  side  by  side  looking  down  at  the  smooth  water  in  the  Home 
^k  on  the  other  side  of  the  iron  rails.  '  I'd  have  made  you  a  painter, 
F  you'd  been  my  sister,  and  we  should  have  been  such  chums !' 

'You  can  make  your  wife  a  painter  when  you're  married !'  ans- 
wered Loo,  with  a  faint  touch  of  bitterness;  'that  pretty  Miss 
Thamney  you're  engaged  to— I've  heard  you  say  she  paints  very 
licely.' 

*  Yes,  she  has  talent,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  comes 
io  anything  that  I  should  call  painting,  and  she  hasn't  so  bold  a 
nind  as  yours,  Loo :  she's  not  such  a  companion  to  a  man  as  you  are. 
[hie  must  sing  duets,  or  talk  about  the  last  book  she  has  read,  to 
{et  on  with  her ;  but  you  seem  to  understand  and  sympathise  with 
me  about  everything;  you  follow  my  thoughts  everywhere,  even 
Aen  you  have  to  grope  through  the  dark.  When  I  talked  to  you 
ibout  iEschylus  just  now,  I  could  see  that  you  went  with  me  into  the 
lark  hall  where  Agamemnon  lay  groaning  in  his  bath.  Flora  would 
iave  only  shuddered,  and  said  "  How^readful !"  ' 

'  But  she  has  been  well  educated,  and  must  know  a  great  deal 
nore  than  I  do.' 

'  She  doesn't  know  a  great  deal  of  anything,  but  she  knows  a 
ittle  of  everything.  She  hasn't  such  deep  thoughts  as  you  have, 
iOo.     Pray  don't  suppose  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  her;  she  is  a 
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dear  little  thing,  and  clever  too  in  her  feminine  way  ;  she's  es- 
sentially  femiiiine.  If  all  women  were  like  ber,  no  one  could  eie? 
have  talked  of  the  eqiidlity  of  the  sexes.  Yoti  might  as  well  talk  of 
equality  between  the  oak  and  the  primrose  that  grows  at  its  foot,  as 
talk  of  Flora's  equality  with  a  rough  strong  man.' 

*  That  sounds  like  high  praise.* 

*  Yes,  she  is  a  sweet  little  thing.  But  you  make  a  mistake.  Loo, 
when  you  talk  of  my  being  engcged  to  Miss  Chamney.  I  am  a( 
actually  engaged  to  her/ 

SSomething  very  much  like  it  thongli,  I  should  think/ answei 
Loo.   *  You  talked  as  if  it  was  a  settled  thing  six  months  ago; 
since  then  you've  been  alwaj^s  hanging  about  her,  spending  yoor 
evenings  at  her  house/ 

'Except  when  IVe  spent  them  in  Voysey-street.* 

'  Except  when  you've  dropped  in  to  talk  about  pictures  with 
father,' 

'  And  stopped  to  supper,  and  acquired  a  depraved  appetite 
liver-and- bacon,  and  sausages,  and  tripe/  said  Walter,  laughing. 

There  was  a  cloud  on  Louisa's  brow  which  he  was  anxious 
disperse. 

'Be  sure  of  one  thing,  Loo/  he  said;  *  whether  I  marry 
Chamney  or  whether  I  don't,  I  shall  always  be  your  true  friei 
and  as  anxious  for  yoor  welfare  as  if  you  were  my  sister/ 

*  It's  all  very  well  to  promise  that/  answered  Loo,  with  a 
tical  air;  *but  you  can't  tell  how  Miss  Chamney  would  like  it,  whea 
she's  your  wife.     She  mightn't  care  about  such  friends  as  me/ 

'  She  would  care  for  anyone  I  cared  for/ 

*  That's  as  may  be ;  she  wouldn't  care  for  any  one  out  of  Voysej'- 
street ;  she  wonldn/t  care  for  a  person  connected  with  second-haai 
clothes — it  isn't  likely.  But  don*t  let  us  talk  of  disagreeable  thinge. 
Tell  me  something  more  about  Skylous.' 

*^schylua!'  suggested  Walter;  and  obeyed  the  damsers  bid- 
ding. It  was  much  plcasanter  to  discourse  upon  the  mighty  trilogf 
than  to  discuss  that  doubtful  and  perplexing  question  of  his  fatnrt 
relations  with  Flora  Chamney  and  Louisa  Gurner.  H©  wished  la 
do  his  duty  to  both,  and  please  everybody.  Rather  a  diflficnlt 
achievement. 

With  the  help  of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes  pleasantness  soon 
returned  to  their  discourse  ;  and  forgetful  of  possible  damage  to  ih 
dinner  ordered  at  the  Black  Swan,  they  dawdled  under  the  chestnul 
and  in  the  quaint  old  garden,  with  its  reminiscences  of  jovial  Chi 
and  Dutch  William. 

Mr.  Leybume,  having  abandoned  Orestes  to  the  Furies,  ff^ 
Loo  a  brief  historical  lecture,  oo  the  strength  of  their  snrroundin*? 
and  felt  that  there  was  no  easier  or  more  agreeable  labour  than  to  o] 
the  gates  of  knowledge  to  a  sharp-witted  and  sensible  young  persoDi 
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'I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Loo/  he  said,  '  yon're  what  the  Italians 
oil  sgmpatiea,  and  it's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  on  with 
yon.  When  I  think  how  little  you  know  and  how  much  you  un- 
derstand, I'm  absolutely  thunderstruck.' 

Loo  blushed  at  his  praise ;  and  that  bright  youthful  look  which 
means  happiness  glowed  in  her  face. 

They  were  a  long  time  strolling  about  the  gardens,  a  long  time 
[  going  back  to  the  boat,  nor  did  Mr.  Leybume  exert  himself  tremen- 
jdonsly  in  the  row  back  to  the  Swan.  The  sun  was  sloping  west- 
f^ntd  as  they  landed  on  the  little  causeway  below  the  inn-garden. 
'  Never  mind  the  sun,'  said  Walter,  when  Loo  suggested  that  it 
I  growing  late;  'we  shall  have  the  moon  with  us  all  the  way 
[lionie.  The  drive  over  Kingston  Hill,  on  the  old  Portsmouth-road, 
'  \  splendid  by  moonlight.' 

All  was  very  quiet  at  the  Black  Swan.    The  boating-men,  who 
the  chief  supporters  of  that  river-side  hostelry,  were  nowherd 
I  be  seen.     Walter  and  Loo  had  the  place  all  to  themselves,  as  if 
had  been  alone  together  in  a  world  of  their  own.     An  elderly 
exhibited  an  almost  fatherly  interest  in  their  welfare,  chid 
gently  for  having  occasioned    the  spoiling  of  an  excellent 
and  waited  upon  them  with  tender  care. 
Happily,  neither  Mr.  Leybume  nor  his  companion  cared  very 
whether  the  stewed  eels  were  reduced  to  a  pulpy  condition, 
^ffae  duckling  roasted  to  rags.     Walter  had  ordered  a  bottle  of 
1  Moselle,  which  exhilarating  beverage  Louisa  tasted  for  the  first 
There  was  a  gooseberry- tart  with  a  jug  of  cream,  which  these 
people  preferred  to  the  coarser  dishes  that  had  gone  before, 
ether  the  dinner  was  a  success — to  one  of  them  at  least  a  pa- 
banquet.    They  lingered  over  it  as  they  had  lingered  over 
stage  of  that  day  of  pleasure.     The  fatherly  waiter  brought 
a  pair  of  wax-candles,  and  the  moon  shone  in  through  the  now 
casement  of  the  rustic  parlour,  while  they  were  still  engaged 
that  delicious  gooseberry-tart,  happily  unconscious  that  they 
perchance  been  taking  gooseberries  in  another  form  in  their 
le. 
Even  gooseberry-tart  and  cream  must  come  to  an  end.     The 
ental  waiter  cleared  the  table  with  that  gentle  dilatoriness  which 
l^as  the  pervading  charm  of  his  manner,  removing  the  glasses  one 
^^j  one,  and  toying  fondly  with  the  crumbs  as  he  brushed  them  into 
ois  tray.     Loo  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.     The  placid 
*^ver  ran  rippling  by  under  the  moonlight — how  different  from  that 
dismal  Phlegethon  she  had  seen  sometimes  from  Waterloo-bridge  ! 
— the  opposite  shore  had  a  dusky  look  against  the  clear  dark  azure 
of  the  sky;  shadowy  willows  dipping  in  the  stream,  solemn  poplars 
^img  sf 're-like  into  the  blue. 

'  I'm  afraid  it's  ever  so  late,'  said  Loo,  in  an  alarmed  tone, 
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looking  round  at  Walter,  who  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  tahle,  sti 
ing  straight  before  him,  cariouBly  thoughtful  ;  '  how  that  Mo 
makes  one  forget  things !  I  never  thought  how  the  time  was  going 

*  Why  should  yon  thiuk  about,  it  ?'  asked  Walter,  waking  fn 
his  reverie,     *  We  are  very  happy,  aren't  we,  Loo  ?  WTiat  can 
body  be  more  than  happy  ?  What  can  time  matter  to  you  and  me  J 

*  But  it  does  matter  a  good  deal/  answered   Loo    anxiouslj 
*  Grandma  didn*i  say  anything  about  the  time  I  was  to  be  home,  i 
I  forgot  to  ask  her  how  long  I  might  stay.     But  I  know  she'd  1 
very  angry  if  I  was  late ;  and  goodness  knows  how  father  might  | 
on  about  it.     He's  dreadful  when  he's  angry/ 

*  He  sha  nH  be  dreadful  to  you,  Loo,  if  I'm  by/  said  Walti 
looking  at  his  watch,  but  taking  care  not  to  enlighten  Louisa  asj 
the  Jiour,  which  was  later  than  he  had  supposed.  '  WTiat  time  f 
your  people  go  to  bed  ?* 

*  All  homrs;  sometimes  eleven,  sometimes  twelve;  sometimes i 
if  father's  cross.  He  generally  goes  to  bed  early  if  he's  put  < 
about  anything/ 

'We  shall  be  home  before  twelve,  I  daresay,  Loo,'  answel 
Walter,  trpug  to  look  unconcerned ;  he  felt  that  he  had  been  \ 
in  letting  the  time  slip  past.  It  hardly  seemed  a  correct  thi 
even  in  a  Bohemian  state  of  society— to  keep  a  young  lady  out  i 
midnight. 

*  Before  twelve  !*   exclaimed  Loo,  aghast.     '  But  that's 
fully  late  ;  father's  sure  to  be  angry/ 

'  He  shall  not  say  a  disagreeable  word  to  yoa,  Loo.  1*11  see  1 
and  explain  everything.' 

'  If  he*  11  listen  to  you/  said  Loo,  still  frightened  at  the  id 
parental  wrath  ;  *  but  he's  so  violent  when  he*s  in  one  of  his  temp 
and  doesn't  care  for  any  one/ 

*  111  smooth  him  down,  Loo,  depend  upon  it.  And  now  go  i 
put  on  your  thiDgs,  while  they  get  the  trap  round/ 

Loo  ran  away  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  Walter  | 
the  order  for  the  immediate  preparation  of  the  dog-cart.    It  was  ] 
ten  already,  and  there  was  little  hope  of  his  seeing  Voysey-streei I 
after  twelve* 

Chapter  XII* 

*  Love  is  no  deity  except  wheo  twin^born, 
Sprung  from  two  heartfi,  e&ch  yeaming  unto  e&ch, 
Uotil  tbey  meet^  Ihou^fa  Hades  jawoed  between  them* 
Thou  art  to  me  tbe  -world's  one  man,  and  I, 
For  good  or  ill,  to  tbee  tbe  world's  one  woman/ 

Having  given  his  order,  Mr*  Leyhnme  went  out  into  the  ^ 
to  smoke  a  parting  cigar.  His  thonghts  had  been  cnrionaly  nnsetlJ 
that  afternoon ;    the  cigar  might  have  a  soothing  influence, 
enable  him  to  arrange  bis  Ideas  better. 
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The  air  of  the  garden  was  perfumed  with  lilacs,  guelder  roses 
g^med  whitely  in  the  dusk  of  the  shrubberied  border,  the  plish- 
flfiflh  of  the  river  had  a  soothing  sound — altogether  a  nice  place  for 
meditation  and  tobacco. 

How  happy  he  had  been  that  day !  What  freshness  and  life  there 
hi  been  in  Loo's  companionship  !  Never  for  a  moment  had  their 
talk  flagged,  save  in  those  thoughtful  pauses  when  silence  is  sweeter 
than  words — never  had  he  felt  himself  misunderstood.  This  was 
mdeed  society. 

What  if  he  were  to  shut  his  eyes  to  Loo's  wretched  surroundings 
and  secure  this  companionship  to  himself  for  ever — make  this  day 
<mly  the  image  and  type  of  many  a  day  to  come — a  lifetime  of  such 
days  ?  Alas,  there  were  too  many  reasons  against  his  taking  such  a 
ikep!  First,  it  is  an  almost  impossible  thing  to  sever  a  woman  from 
ber  surroundings.  To  marry  Loo  would  be  to  ally  himself  with 
pandma — grandma  in  her  greasy  gown ;  grandma  whose  breath 
binted  but  too  plainly  at  pickled  onions,  whose  slipshod  feet,  dingy 
hger-nails,  and  affected  gentility  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden  even 
br  affection — with  Jarred;  Jarred  of  doubtful  honesty,  doubtful  clean- 
hess ;  Jarred  the  tricky  and  unscrupulous.  From  the  thought  of 
flGance  with  these  Walter  Leybume  recoiled  with  absolute  horror. 
ii  In  the  second  place  he  felt  himself  in  a  manner  tacitly  engaged 
bFlora.  True  that  no  word  of  love  had  ever  passed  between  them  ; 
JUL  those  gentle  looks  of  hers,  those  gracious  tones,  were  not  the 
looks  and  tones  of  indifference.  Could  he,  after  all  these  months  of 
bappy  fireside  companionship,  after  being  trusted  by  her  father, 
BOoUy  depart  out  of  her  life,  and  leave  her,  perhaps  on  the  threshold 
uf  an  awful  parting — for  Walter  had  seen  the  stamp  of  doom  on 
Hark  Chamney's  face,  and  knew  there  must  soon  be  severance  for  that 
levoted  father  and  daughter — could  he,  knowing  this,  knowing  how 
utterly  lonely  that  poor  child  was,  basely  desert  her,  even  if  Bohe- 
Doian  Loo,  with  her  gipsy  cleverness,  pleased  his  fancy  better  ?  He 
knew  that  Mark  Chamney  looked  upon  him  as  his  future  son-in-law. 
Hark,  always  transparent  as  crystal,  had  said  enough  to  reveal  that 
kope  which  had  been  in  his  mind  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
loquaintance  with  the  young  painter.  Flora  would  have  a  fortune 
ibout  equal  to  his  own  ;  Chamney  had  told  him  that.  There  could 
be  no  question  of  mercenary  feeling  here.  But  to  marry  Loo 
irould  be  to  fling  himself  into  a  nest  of  adventurers.  Even  if  Loo 
terself  were  free  from  every  thought  of  greed,  from  every  worldly 
Jonsideration — and  he  was  inclined  to  think  her  as  indifferent  to  his 
irealth  as  Flora — could  be  doubt  that  Jarred  and  grandma,  those 
idvanced  students  in  the  school  of  poverty,  were  eager  to  draw  him 
into  their  toils,  and  would  pluck  him  mercilessly  were  he  to  fall  into 
lie  snare? 

It  was  a  connection  which  any  young  man  with  a  grain  of  com- 
Thxbd  Ssbiss,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  D  D 
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moB  sense  wonld  avoid  as  be  would  aliun  the  bottomless  pit.  Aa 
yet^ — and  yet — what  a  noble  creature  Loo  had  looked  to-nigbt,  i 
she  stood  by  the  open  window  looking  out  at  the  moonlit  ri?J 
What  power  and  genius  in  that  darkly-pale  conntenance,  those  splJ 
did  eyes,  the  eyes  which  had  inspired  him  with  the  first  idea  of  i 
Lamia !  The  claret-coloured  dress  became  her  tall  slim  figure,  ha 
monised  wonderfully  with  her  complesLion,  and  the  dense  bl&cknfl 
of  her  hair.  In  that  dress,  in  that  careless  attitude,  so  graceful] 
its  unconscious  repose,  she  had  looked  as  much  a  lady  bls  if  ■ 
name  had  been  WTitten  in  Burke's  County  Families,  her  birtbpU 
a  baronial  hall.  Eyen  her  voice  iiud  manner  of  speaking  bad  attuq 
themselves  to  bis— she  had  lost  the  twang  of  Voysey-stroet,       J 

*  If  she  were  my  wife  to-morrow  I  should  be  proud  to  show  I 
to  the  world  just  as  she  is.  No  one  would  guess  that  she  came  (I 
of  a  shop  for  second-hand  gowns.  If  she  and  Flora  were  seen  a 
by  side,  people  would  be  more  struck  with  her  than  with  Flora ;  J 
baa  more  style,  more  originality.  She  w^ould  look  like  a  troJ 
flower  beside  an  English  primrose,*  i 

With  such  musings  Mr.  Ley bnme  beguiled  the  time  tiQ  fl 
dog-cart  was  ready.  The  result  of  his  meditation  was  almost  negatS 
He  felt  himself  very  much  where  he  was  before.  Loo  pleased  I 
fancy  most,  and  an  artist's  fancy  is  so  great  a  part  of  his  life,  tm 
bad  the  stronger  claim  upon  his  heart.  Prudence  said,  *  Mfl 
Flora.'  Errant  imagination  whispered,  *  With  whom  are  yoal 
happy  as  with  Loo  ?'  Duty  urged,  *  You  are  bound  to  Flora.*  01 
science  suggested,  *  May  yon  not  have  endangered  Loo's  peseil 
mind?'  J 

He  left  the  garden  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  do  nil 
he  would,  he  must  wrong  somebody.  That  scheme  of  giying  LoJ 
good  education,  upon  which  he  had  relied  as  a  happy  issue  out  of  I 
difficulties,  had  been  a  failure.  What  else  could  he  do  to  prove  I 
Meudship  for  this  singular  girl  ?  If  she  would  not  accept  edaeati 
from  him,  she  would  of  course  reject  all  pecmiiary  help.  She  w<J 
take  nothing  fi'om  him  ;  and  he  could  not  marry  her.  He  wm 
therefore  leave  her  amidst  the  wretchedness  in  which  he  had  m 
covered  her,  leave  her  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  her  misery.  I 

Loo  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  room  where  they  had  dined,  il 
the  dog-cart  was  ready.  Ho  had  hut  a  glimpse  of  her  face  as  til 
went  out  through  the  lamplit  door  of  the  ion,  but  he  saw  that  ■ 
was  very  pale,  and  he  fancied  he  saw  traces  of  tears  npon  the  aJ 
ious-looking  face* 

'Come,  Loo,  don't  be  down-hearted,'  he  said;  *I  thought  ji 
had  more  moral  courage  than  to  be  afraid  of  a  few  cross  words  M 
your  father,  even  if  he  should  think  we  have  stayed  too  late,  I 
stand  by  you,  come  what  may.  Yes,'  he  added,  with  a  Uitlo  gm 
of  feeling,  as  he  settled  her  comfortably  by  his  side  in  the  dog-cn 
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^  wnpped  her  in  the  warm  shaggy  rug — '  yes^  dear,  I'll  be  tme 
»  jOQj  oome  what  may.' 

The  words  thrilled  her.  They  had  driven  away  from  the  inn, 
nd  were  in  a  narrow  bit  of  road,  a  mere  lane  leading  up  from  that 
raierside  tavern  to  the  high-road,  a  dark  bit  of  lane,  sheltered  and 
hronded  by  over-arching  trees.  His  breath  was  on  her  clieek,  his 
bengaged  arm,  which  had  been  busy  arranging  that  rug  for  her 
mdoriy  clasped  her  waist,  and  drew  her  suddenly  to  him.  Before 
be  knew  what  was  coming,  his  lips  were  on  hers,  in  the  first  kiss  of 
I  iResistible  love. 

In  the  next  moment  they  were  on  the  moonlit  high-road,  and 
br«  Xjeybome  had  concentrated  his  attention  upon  his  horse. 

*  Yon  shouldn't  have  done  that,'  said  Loo,  with  a  choking  sound 
k0  a  sob,  as  she  readjusted  her  slightly  disorganised  bonnet. 

*  Do  yon  think  I  don't  know  that  I  shouldn't  ?  It  was  almost 
as  Paolo's  kiss,  and  I  deserve  to  float  about  in  torment,  for  it 
by — only  with  you.  Loo.     This  shade  should  never  leave 

O,  Loo,  why  have  you  made  yourself  so  dear  to  me  ?  I  want 
my  duty  to  you,  to  everybody.    I  am  almost  engaged  to  that 
'  little  girl  in  Fitzroy-square.     I  can't  tell  you  how  good  she  is, 
fcpare  and  innocent  and  confiding.     I  verily  believe  she  thinks 
demi-god,  and  that  she'd  be  miserable  if  I  were  to  desert  her.' 
'  Who  wants  you  to  desert  her  ?'  demanded  Loo,  in  a  hard  dry 
'  I'm  sure  I  don't.    If  you  wished  even — which  of  course  you 
-to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  for  my  sake,  do  you  suppose  I 
I  let  you  ?  I  know  too  much  of  the  world  for  that,  though  I  have 
>  brought  up  in  Voysoy-street.     Don't  let's  talk  nonsense  any 
please,  Mr.  Leyburne.     It  was  very  mean  of  you  to  act  like 
,  jast  now ;  but  I'm  willing  to  pass  it  over,  if  it  isn't  repeated.* 
^''  •  Yon  say  that  almost  like  your  grandmother.  Loo.      There's  a 
I  of  the  old  lady's  dignity.    I  won't  oftend  you  again ;  it  was  the 
of  the  dark  lane.    But  if  you  knew  what  I  felt  just  then,  I  think 
fd  forgive  me.' 
**  Bat  I  don't  know,  you  see,'  remarked  Loo. 

*  I  felt  as  if  I  could  surrender  all  I  care  for  most  in  the  world  for 
;  one  kiss — how  much  more  easily  for  the  sake  of  goino;  through 
with  you  for  my  companion  !    I've  been  utterly  happy  to-day 

yon,  darling.  And  yet,  if  I  am  to  marry  Flora,  this  ought  to 
first  and  last  day  together.  It's  such  a  perilous  ha2)piness, 
I  wouldn't  wish  the  repetition  of  it.' 
^'*  If  I'd  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  to  me  like  this,  I  wouldn't 
eome  with  you,'  said  Loo. 
r  fiow  wildly  her  heart  was  beating  all  the  time,  and  what  exqui- 
|9  joy  she  felt  at  the  avowal  her  lips  reproved  !  They  were  driving 
mg  the  road  between  Thames  Ditton  and  Kingston,  the  moonlit 
rer  flowing  beside  them ;   on  the  other  side  villas,  with  a  light 
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gleaming  here  and  there  in  upper  windows »  denoting  that  the  ifl 
habitants  of  this  peaceful  region  had  for  the  most  part  retired  |H 
the  night.  ■ 

The  horse  flagged  a  little  already,  aod  ^Ir.  Leyburne  had  to  ifl 
minister  frequent  encouragement  with  reins  or  whip,  ^^fl 

*  I'm  afraid  this  fellow*s  done  op/  he  said.  ^^^1 

*  Will  he  he  very  long  getting  us  home  ?'  asked  Loo.  V 

*  I  hope  not.  I  daresay  he'll  go  better  presently  when  he  fefl 
his  feet  under  Mm/  H 

And  in  this  hope  they  proceeded  at  a  very  moderate  pace  towaifl 
Kingston.  ■ 

Who  would  have  wished  to  hasten  that  moonlight  jounjiM 
through  scenes  which,  always  fair,  assumed  a  dream-like  beauty  ■ 
this  tender  light  ?  Kot  Louisa  assuredly,  fearful  though  she  felt  fl 
her  father's  jprobable  anger.  Not  Walter,  for  this  present  hour  1M 
to  him  supremely  delightful.  The  future  was  all  clond  and  pfl 
plexity,  but  the  present  was  all-sufficing.  They  drove  through  the  siiH 
market-town,  where  a  light  iu  the  casement  of  a  solitary  gable  al^fl 
gave  token  of  life.  They  mounted  ttie  billj  and  were  again  alifl 
with  nature.  That  Portsmouth  road  has  a  solemn  look  after  sundo^M 
densely  wooded  here  and  there,  and  with  steep  banks  that  rise  tfjm 
the  roadside  on  either  hand.  Silence  was  round  them  ;  they  Ifl 
night  and  the  world  all  to  themselves.  Walter's  lips,  once  ioosciM 
wore  not  easily  locked,  and  between  Kingston  and  Putney  he  Ifl 
said  everything  which  he  had  intended  to  leave  unsaid.  Ail  his  ilH 
rejections  in  the  inn -garden  went  for  nothing.  He  poiu-ed  his  IM 
passioned  tale  of  a  love  that  had  stolen  upon  him  unawares  ijfl 
Loo's  too  willing  ear.  The  girl  drank  the  poison,  but  showed  iflH 
firmness  and  wisdom  than  her  lover.  By  not  a  word  did  she  betM 
the  depth  of  her  own  feelings.  I 

'  Upon  my  soul,  you're  as  cold  as  ice,  Loo,'  he  said  at  last,  afi^ 
gered  by  her  remonstrances  or  her  silence ;  for  she  only  apoke  to 
reprove  his  folly.  '  One  would  thinlt  you  were  hardened  iu  the  wtp 
of  the  world,  and  hadn't  a  spark  of  feeling  left.  Yon  might  as  weD 
tell  me  if  you  care  for  me,  or  if  I'm  making  an  idiot  of  myself  1 
nothing.' 

*  You  sha'n't  make  me  answer  a  question  which  yon  hav 
right  to  ask,*  Loo  repHed  resolutely.  *  Yon  promised  to  give  : 
day's  pleasure  in  the  coimtry.  Do  you  suppose  I'd  have  come^l 
I'd  known  you  were  going  on  at  me  like  this  ?  It's  mean  of  yo«- 
If  I  could  get  out  of  the  dog-cart  and  walk  back  to  London,  Yi 
do  it.'  ■ 

'  Don't  talk  like  that,  Loo ;  you  don't  know  how  it  wounds  H 
I  thought  you  cared  for  me — just  a  little,  I  shouldn't  have  huiff 
liated  myself  if  I  hadn't  thought  so.  Never  mind ;  I  won't  say  in- 
other  word.     I  daresay  Flora  will  marry  me  if  I  beg  very  hard.* 
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'Of  course  she  will;  and  she  is  the  proper  person  for  you  to 
Buny.  Nobody  ever  donbted  that.  And  you  know  you  love  her, 
nd  think  Her  like  some  innocent  spring  flower,  white  and  pure  and 
delicate,  too  tender  to  be  left  alone  in  the  hard  rough  world,'  said 
Loo  with  heroic  unselfishness,  reminding  him  of  his  own  words. 

'Very  well,  Loo,  since  you  wish  it  I'll  say  no  more,'  he  ans- 
wered with  dignity,  and  again  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  horse. 

That  tired  steed  was  in  such  sorry  condition,  that  it  was  nearly 
two  o'clock  when  they  drove  slowly  down  Voysey-street,  making  an 
nrliil  hollow-sounding  clatter  upon  the  uneven  stones;  Loo  pos- 
Kssed  by  nameless  fears.  What  would  her  father  say  to  this  post- 
■idnight  return  ?  How  might  he  not  abuse  her  ?  Too  well  did 
die  know  that  hideous  vocabulary  which  he  employed  in  moments  of 
pMsion.  She  trembled  as  they  drew  near  the  house,  from  whose 
Umk  windows  shone  no  friendly  gleam  of  light. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  holding  the  horse.  That  exhausted 
pidruped  had  littfe  inclination  to  move,  though  he  must  have  been 
lentient  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his  stable. 

Walter  dismounted  and  rang  the  bell,  first  cautiously,  as  to  an 
■r  awaiting  the  sound ;  then,  after  a  pause,  with  a  louder  appeal ; 
jkn  still  more  loudly ;  but  after  ten  minutes'  patient  expectation 
llone  had  come  to  open  the  door.  Loo's  white  face  looked  at  him 
JMilly. 

*  Grandma  must  be  asleep,'  she  faltered.  *  You  had  better  ring 
«im.' 

He  had  his  hand  upon  the  bell  when  the  door  opened  suddenly 
riih  a  jarring  noise,  and  Jarred  Gumer  confronted  him  in  a  neglige 
mtume  that  was  remarkable  neither  for  cleanliness  nor  elegance. 
L  dark  red-flannel  shirt  open  at  the  brawny  swarthy  neck,  a  pair  of 
ronsers  tied  round  the  waist  with  dirty  cotton  braces,  bare  feet,  and 
>a8led  hair  denoted  a  hurried  rising  from  bis  bed. 

*  Who's  there  ?*  he  demanded,  not  without  an  expletive. 

*  Your  daughter,'  answered  Walter.  '  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept 
erout  to  such  an  unreasonable  hour.  We  left  Thames  Dittontn 
ipital  time  ;  but  that  beast  of  a  horse  was  dead-beat.' 

*  JVho  did  you  say  ?'  asked  Jarred,  regardless  of  the  explanation. 

*  Come,  Jarred,  no  nonsense.  You're  not  going  to  be  angry  with 
jxa  daughter  for  such  a  trifle — altogether  my  fault.' 

*  My  daughter  !'  echoed  Jarred,  with  a  strident  laugh.  '  She's 
o  daughter  of  mine.  I  don't  deal  in  daughters  who  stay  out  with 
Dung  men  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Take  the  baggage  away ; 
lie's  no  business  in  this  house.' 

*  Father!'  cried  Loo,  pushing  past  her  defender,  who  had  kept 
imself  well  in  front  of  her  till  this  moment;  *  father!'  she  cried,  with 
iteous  appeal,  *  you're  not  going  to  turn  me  out  of  doors  ;  you're 
ot  going  to  ruin  my  good  name  for  ever  !    Father!'  with  tones  that 
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rose  almost  to  a  shriek  as  Jarred  half  shut  the  door 

*  yon  can't  moan  to  shut  me  out  S  What  have  I  done  to  desei 

*  You  best  know  that/  he  answered,  *  Let  tho  gentleman  w 
has  kept  jou  out  till  two  o^clock  find  you  a  lodging  in  future/ 

He  shut  the  door  with  the  last  word.     They  heard  the  M 
pushed  home,  the  rusty  key  turned,  the  chain  put  up — adif  tb 
were  anything  that  needed  the  defence  of  bolts  and  bars  in  Jarre 
Gui'ner'a  domicile- 
Loo  stood  aghast  upon  the  doorstep.     Her  father  had  been 
abusive  than  his  wont ;  bat  ho  had  done  a  thing  which  even 
fears  had  never  imagined* 

*  Never  mind  that  brute/  said  Walter,  almost  choking  i 
anger.      *  I'll  take  you  to  some  respectable  hotel.     Don't  be  fri^ 
oned,  Loo.     I'll  take  as  mudi  care  of  you  as  if  I  were  your 
brotber/ 

The  girl  planted  herself  on  the  doorstep,  deadly  pale,  and 
an  B^gry  light  in  her  eyes.  ' 

*  I  have  a  good  mind  to  stay  here  all  night/  she  said, 
think  that  he  should  turn  against  me  like  that — my  own 
And  I've  always  been  so  fond  of  him  V 

'  He's  a  beast/  oxelaimed  Walter ;  *  and  I  daresay  he  was  dnm 
'  No,  he  was  sober/  answered  Loo ;  '  that*s  what  I  feel 
hardest.  If  he'd  been  drinking,  I  shouldn't  have  minded  so  mac 
I  could  have  home  it  better*  But  he  was  quite  cool — be  didn't  e 
use  bad  language.  What  can  he  tliink  of  me  to  treat  me  so?* 
manded  the  girl  passionately. 

*  I  tell  you,  he's  a  beast/  repeated  Walter,  who  conld  not  ] 
beyond  that  point.  *  Bon^t  let's  worry  ourselves  about  him*  Ja 
into  the  dog-cart.  Loo,  and  111  drive  you  to  some  respectable  ho* 
There's  a  place  I  know  in  the  Strand  where  they  stop  up  lat^ 
travellers.* 

'  I  won't  stir  out  of  Voysey-street,'  cried  Loo  with  determin 
tion.  *  What !  go  aw^ay  with  you  after  what  he  said  of  me  !  I  shoi 
like  to  stay  on  this  doorstep  all  night,  and  for  father  to  find  me  b( 
to-morrow  morning  ;  but  I  suppose  the  policeman  wouldn't  let 
1*11  knock  up  Mrs.  Murgis  at  the  general- shop.  Mary  Murgis 
I  went  to  school  together  at  Miss  Peminto*s  over  the  way,  fliu 
know  Mary  will  give  me  a  night's  shelter.' 

*  What's  the  good  of  a  night  s  shelter  ?    You  can  never  go 
to  that  house  again.' 

*  Can't  I '?  It*s  the  only  home  I  have  to  go  to.  Do  you  thi 
I'm  going  to  bo  turned  out  of  it  in  disgrace  ?  Ill  go  back  the  til 
thing  to-morrow  mojuing,  please  God,  and  have  it  out  with  lathel 

*  I  tell  you,  Loo,  it's  impossible,'  cried  the  young  man  warmi 

*  Go  hack  to  that  man' a  house  after  the  insult  he  has  just  put  n 
you  !     You  sha'n't  do  it.     I  told  you  I  would  he  true  to  you,  c< 
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wbt  might.  Yoa  shall  never  cross  that  threshold  again,  Loo.  I'll 
take  lodgings  for  you  to-morrow.' 

'  I'to  heard  of  that  before,'  said  Louisa  in  a  freezing  tone.  'I've 
heard  of  people  having  lodgings  taken  for  them,  and  sometimes  of 
its  going  so  far  as  a  brougham  and  a  pug-dog.  I'd  rather  not,  thank 
you!'  with  asperity. 

Not  a  wild- wood  blossom  by  any  means,  this  young  woman ;  not 
a  snowdrop,  whose  petals  no  poisonous  breath  had  ever  polluted ; 
bat  stanch  and  pure  after  her  own  fashion. 

*Loo!*  cried  Walter  indignantly,  *do  you  think  I  am  a  scoun- 
drel? Do  you  suppose  I  could  be  guilty  of  one  unworthy  thought 
in  such  an  hour  as  this  ?' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Leybume.  I  daresay  you're  good  and 
true,'  the  girl  answered  remorsefully ;  '  only  I  feel  as  if  the  world 
WIS  all  wickedness — when  my  own  father,  that  I've  worked  and 
ilayed  for  ever  since  I  was  a  child,  can  cast  me  out.' 

*  You  sha'n't  go  back  to  his  house.  Loo.  Get  a  night's  shelter 
fcom  Miss — what's  her  name? — if  you  like.  You  shall  go  to  a 
karding-school  to-morrow.  You'll  be  safe  there.  And  I'll  go  and 
iall  your  father  where  you  are,  and  that  you've  done  with  him.' 

'Done  with  him  !'  the  girl  echoed  plaintively.  *  There  was  a 
I  Utte  when  I  thought  the  world  was  only  father.' 

Walter  lost  no  time  in  knocking  up  Mrs.  Murgis  at  the  general- 
ikop.  It  was  a  dingy  passage  enough  into  which  he  and  Loo  were 
admitted  when  Mrs.  Murgis  arose  from  dreams  and  came  down  to 
answer  that  importunate  bell,  sorely  troubled  by  fears  of  fire,  or  ill- 
news  from  her  married  daughter  at  Ball's-poud.  But  Mrs.  Murgis 
*18  kind,  and  listened  to  Loo's  sad  tale  with  sympathetic  *  tut-tuts' 
ttd  'you  don't  say  so's,'  and  said  that  she  could  have  half  Mary's 
ied,  and  welcome  ;  and  thus  Loo  was  safely  disposed  of  for  the  night. 

*  You  shall  go  to  boarding-school  to-morrow,  whether  you  like  it 
«not,  Loo,'  said  the  young  man  eagerly,  at  parting.  '  I  look  upon 
Jonr  iiather's  infamous  conduct  as  providential.  Even  your  obstinacy 
^'t  hold  out  any  longer.' 

*  I'll  go  to  school  if  you  like,'  answered  Loo  despondently.  *  It'll 
^e  things  smooth,  anyhow,  and  make  the  way  clear  for  you  to 
^^  the  young  lady  in  Fit zroy- square.  It  can't  much  matter  to 
*oybody  what  becomes  of  me,  when  my  own  father  doesn't  care.' 

*But  it  does  matter  very  much  to  me,  Loo,'  said  Walter. 

They  were  in  the  dark  passage  just  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  little 
staircase,  which  good-natured  Mrs.  Murgis  had  ascended  to  prepare 
fer  the  unexpected  guest,  and  Walter  felt  sorely  tempted  to  repeat 
that  sin  of  the  shadowy  lane  at  Thames  Ditton  ;  but  if  it  had  seemed 
to  Loo  a  meanness  then,  it  would  surely  seem  meaner  now.  He 
'efrained,  therefore,  and  only  pressed  her  hand  with  an  honest 
l»t)therly  squeeze. 
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•  Come  what  may,  Loo/  he  said  impressively,  '  remember  Tt^  | 
promised  to  be  true  to  you/ 

And  with  that  pledge  he  bado  her  'good-night/  and  wenil 
to  the  patient  quadruped^  languishing  for  hia  stable. 


Chapter  XIH, 

*  SpHog  atUX  makes  f^prijig  in  tlie  mind 

When  sixty  years  tire  told  » 
Love  wakes  anew  this  throbbing  hearty 

And  we  are  never  old. 
Over  the  winter  glaciers 

1  see  tbo  summer  glow, 
And  through  the  wild  spiled  snowdrift 

The  wttrni  rose-buds  below/ 

Bransco:^™  is  not  a  fashionable  watering-place ;  there  is  neil 
pier  nor  hand,  nor  has  any  joint-stock  company  yet  been  found  eai 
to  experiment  on  the  capabilities  of  the  situation  by  the  erection 
a  monster  hotel  eight  stories  high,  with  Louvre  windows 
manding  tho  wide- stretching  Channel  and  distant  Atlantic, 
comb  stiE  languishes  in  obscurity ;  no  speculative  charlatan  h 
discovered  the  peculiar  balm  of  its  atmosphere,  and  published  it 
the  world  as  an  elysium  in  whose  calm  breast  lurk  healing  and  thi 
renewal  of  life.  Branscomh  produces  nothiog  except  a  little  lace- 
the  patient  work  of  women  and  children— is  celebrated  for  nothing* 
Nobody,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  was  ever  bom  at  BrauB* 
combp  The  name  of  the  village  figureth  not  in  the  Biographical  Die- 
tionaiy ,  Nothing  ever  comes  from  BrauBcomb.  There  is  not  so  macii « 
a  ruined  castle,  historically  famous,  in  the  shadow  of  whose  walls tto 
frivolous  may  picnic.  One  dilapidated  martello  tower  alone  maib 
the  landscape*  Why  built,  it  is  rather  difiicult  to  imagine  ;  for  it 
is  hardly  wathin  the  hmits  of  the  possible  that  any  hostile  invftto 
would  ever  essay  to  land  at  Branscomh,  The  cHfis  are  bold  nsA 
high,  of  a  dark-red  clay,  rugged  and  crumbling-looking,  as  dd^ 
loose  a  fabric  that  they  might  slip  down  into  the  ocean  at  any  mo- 
ment with  briefest  warning.  Irregnlar  in  outline,  grandly  pi^' 
turesque,  is  that  western  seaboard,  while  the  inland  landscape  is  &>*] 
as  paradise* 

Fishing  is  the  chief,  or  indeed  the  only,  resource  of  Bransceml 
The  village  proper,  the  original  Branscomh,  is  but  a  collection 
fishermen  s  huts  and  a  public-house  or  two.    That  Branscomb  wbicb 
visitors  affect,  and  which  calls  itself  a  watering-place,  boasts  * 
little  bit  of  Parade,  bounded  by  a  roughly  hnilt  sea* wall,  a  dozen 
80  of  smallish,  lowish  houses,  %vith  bow -windows,  mnch  woodi 
balcony  and  verandah,  and  gardens  abutting  on  the  Parade. 
the  higher  ground  beyond  this  spot  certain  adventurous  builA 
oppressed  with  the  buUder^s  speculative  propensity  and  with 
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more  promismg  field  for  its  exercise,  have  tacked  on  a  few 
meagre  villas,  standing  desolate  in  quarter-acre  enclosores,  which 
neither  cultivation  nor  climate  has  educated  into  gardens.  There 
is  the  beginning  of  a  terrace — five  slim  bow -windowed  houses 
breasting  the  stormy  winds  on  the  rise  of  a  hill;  houses  inhabited 
by  the  wealthier  of  the  fishermen,  whose  wives  and  families  subside 
into  kitchens  and  outhouses  whenever  Fortune  favours  them  with 
lodgers.  All  the  year  round  the  fly-blown  cards  hang  in  the  parlour- 
TOidows,  but  only  in  the  glare  and  blaze  of  the  summer  solstice  come 
visitors  to  Branscomb.  Then  perchance  a  few  families  from  Long 
Sutton  enliven  the  scene :  troops  of  noisy  children,  who  revel  on  the 
i>each  and  scare  the  seagulls  with  their  still  harsher  voices  ;  a  pair 
or  two  of  maiden  sisters,  who  pace  meekly  up  and  down  the  narrow 
path  atop  of  the  rugged  clifi*,  and  sniff  the  briny  breezes  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  acquisition  of  a  store 
of  health,  to  be  put  away,  like  the  household  linen  or  the  best  glass 
tnd  china,  for  future  use. 

Ocean's  strand  at  Branscomb  is  hard  and  stony.  There  is  no 
•tetch  of  level  sand  for  the  delight  of  youth  and  infancy,  no  chalky 
ttte  where  young  mothers  can  sit  and  gossip  and  make  pinafores, 
^e  their  little  ones  raise  those  frail  and  perishable  castles  which 
■•em  fit  types  of  future  endeavour  and  its  vain  result.  The  friendly 
kmely  beauties  of  Bamsgate  and  Broadstairs  are  not  here  ;  but  in 
tteir  stead  a  certain  wild  picturesqueness,  a  certain  rugged  gran- 
ifnr,  not  without  its  charm. 

The  Branscomb  season — that  halcyon  period  when  the  Parade 
ttd  the  five  villas  and  the  six  houses  in  the  terrace  are  wont  to 
tern  over  with  human  life,  and  the  local  butcher  will  display  as 
a^y  as  six  legs  of  mutton  pendent  from  his  grim  array  of  iron 
kooks  on  a  Saturday  morning — had  not  yet  begun.  The  local  grocer, 
•Utioner,  linen-draper,  and  fancy-repositor  had  not  yet  ordered  his 
•nmmer  stock  of  one-dozen  pairs  buff  boots,  thirteen  as  twelve. 
The  two  bathing-machines  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Brans- 
comb bathers  still  hibernated  in  the  darkness  of  their  winter  shed. 
*^  a  word,  Branscomb  had  not  yet  awakened.  Mr.  Topsaw,  the 
•M)ng  Sutton  auctioneer,  land-surveyor,  and  house-agent,  had  there- 
^^^  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  his  selection  of  a  house 
^pted  to  the  requirements — to  use  Mr.  Topsaw's  familiar  phrase — 
^f  a  gentleman  of  property  and  his  daughter,  and  affording  accom- 
modation for  the  gentleman  of  property's  friends.  Under  these  for- 
^^ate  circumstances,  Mr.  Topsaw  naturally  chose  the  most  expen- 
^ve  of  the  villas,  and  took  care  to  inform  the  proprietress  thereof 
%t  terms  were  not  a  consideration  to  the  gentleman  of  property; 
Hs  own  profit  by  the  transaction  being  five  per  cent  on  the  entire 
^ntal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promise  of  a  sovereign  down  on  the 
^,  which  Mr.  Topsaw  extorted  from  the  lone  widow  who  kept  the 


remccueu  vLua  oi  me  xluueui  guiuic  yruur,  Huruiuuiiufu  uy 
panile  tower,  whoso  sides  were  opea  to  the  winds  of  bes 
whose  roof  had  been  copied  from  the  tender  simplicity  o 
tioguisber.  The  house  stood  higher  than  its  neighbours,  o 
that  ascended  gradually  from  the  low-lying  village  to  the 
the  cliff,  diyitled  from  its  margin  by  a  cornfield.  There  wi 
den,  or  arid  tract  of  land,  which  grew  wall-fiowers,  stocks, 
herbage  that  passed  for  grass,  and  in  their  due  season  n 
and  mignonette ;  one  lonely  monthly  rose  languished 
the  stuccoed  wall,  and  by  way  of  wood  a  belt  of  scanty  b 
the  coniferous  or  sea- side  tribe,  shaped  like  the  plumes  th 
a  hearse,  had  been  planted  within  the  open  iron*rail  thai 
the  grounds  from  the  dusty  road.  This  domain,  which 
boast  as  much  cedar  as  would  have  made  a  pencil,  nev 
derived  its  name  from  that  stately  tree,  and  was  called  the 
Remote  and  solitary  as  the  place  was,  it  enchanted  Fl 
was  at  least  different  from  Fitzroy- square ;  that  vast  sweep 
with  its  infinite  variety  refreshed  her  eye  as  water-pools  rei 
traveller  in  iirabian  deserts.  She  declared  herself  enraptu 
showered  grateful  kisses  upon  her  father's  grizzled  hair,  i 
by  the  drawing-room  window—the  summer  merit  of  the  Cec 
sisted  in  its  walls  being  almost  entirely  window — and  res^ 
a  fifteen- miles*  coach- journey  from  Long  Sutton. 

*How  good  of  jou  to  come  here,  papa,'  she  e^^daimed;  * 
clever  of  you  to  think  of  Branscomb,  instead  of  letting  me  i 
off  to  Brittany  or  somewhere,  tiring  you  to  death  with  s 
and  rails,  and  diligences,  and  goodness  know*s  what !  I  shoi 
this  must  be  quite  as  good  as  Brittany— as  wild,  and  gi 
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Bad  foreboding  of  sorrow  to  come  had  been  creeping  gradually  home  to 
lier  loTing  heart;  the  fact  of  her  father's  altered  health  had  become 
a  stem  reality  beyond  his  power  of  concealment.  That  he  was 
weaker  than  of  old,  more  easily  tired,  more  subject  to  pain,  were 
hitter  truths  he  could  no  longer  hide  from  the  keen  eyes  of  love. 
But  the  worst  Flora  knew  not.  She  knew  not  that  her  father's  life 
liimg  by  a  thread,  and  that  any  moment  of  the  long  summer  day 
might  be  his  last.  She  thought  him  changed,  grown  so  much  older 
in  one  short  year,  but  she  tried  to  believe  that  this  was  but  the 
natural  decline  of  the  strong  man's  life,  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
old  age.  Night  and  day  she  prayed  God  to  spare  him — to  spare  him 
for  years  to  come,  for  all  the  days  of  her  life ;  she  could  not  imagine 
her  life  without  him.  Was  it  possible  she  could  live,  leave  him 
lying  in  his  narrow  grave,  hidden  from  the  sunshine  and  the  glory 
of  the  universe,  and  go  on  living,  and  even  find  some  kind  of  happi- 
ness without  him  ?  She  remembered  one  of  the  girls  at  Miss  May- 
dnke's,  whose  father  had^died  suddenly,  and  who  had  come  back  to 
school  a  few  weeks  afterwards  in  her  black  frocks.  She  had  cried 
a  good  deal  at  first,  in  the  dismal  twilight  interval  between  the 
stndies,  and  at  night  in  the  dormitory;  but  her  tears  seemed  to  dry 
foickly  enough,  and  she  learnt  her  lessons,  and  ate  her  dinner,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  holidays,  just  the  same  as  the  rest,  and  her 
voice  soon  grew  loud  and  clamorous  in  the  playground,  like  the 
other  voices. 

Dr.  Ollivant  enjoyed  Branscomb  almost  as  heartily  as  Flora. 
He  seemed  a  new  man  now  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  scientific 
atmosphere  of  Wimpole-street;  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  he 
had  also  escaped  from  the  society  of  Walter  Leybume,  whose  de- 
monstrative youth  had  weighed  him  down  a  little,  perpetually  suggest- 
mg  unpleasant  comparisons,  continually  reminding  him  how  he  had 
lot  youth  and  all  its  opportunities  of  happiness  slip  by.  A  bitter 
bought,  that,  of  one  crisis  in  our  lives  when  supreme  happiness  was 
j^  within  our  reach,  and  by  the  sheer  perversity  and  triviality  of 
youth  we  let  it  slip.  A  thought  to  brood  over  in  after  years  with 
^pest  remorse,  with  grief  unspeakable;  yes,  verily,  *  a  sorrow's 
^wn  of  sorrow.' 

But  Dr.  Ollivant's  memory  could  recall  no  such  hour.  He  only 
'oflected  that  youth  was  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  thing,  and  that 
1^0  had  sacrificed  it  upon  the  altar  cf  science.  He  had  put  aside  his 
youth  altogether — bartered  it,  like  Esau's  birthright,  for  his  favourite 
mess  of  pottage.  He  had  won  the  great  race  by  this  very  sacrifice ; 
Iwd  outstripped  the  footsteps  of  his  contemporaries,  and  placed  him- 
self in  the  ranks  of  eminent  and  successful  men,  who  were  from  ten 
to  twenty  years  his  senior.  Only  he  had  paid  the  price.  He  had 
never  allowed  himself  the  relaxations  or  the  afiections  of  youth. 

Not  until  of  late  had  the  knowledge  of  his  loss  come  home  to 
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Mm.  But  seeing  what  a  bright  thiDg  youth  appeared  in  this  strangflB 
he  began  to  ask  himself  whether  he  had  not  been  cheated  out  of  i 
gift  that  was  almost  divine.  | 

*  If  I  liad  knoi^Ti  Flora  Chamney  ten  years  ago/  he  thoQglii 
*  if  Fate  had  made  us  eontemporaries,  how  differeDt  my  life  mi^ 
have  been  !'  J 

There  were  moments— brief  interralg  of  infatuation  no  doubt — ^ 
which  he  used  to  ask  himself  if  it  were  really  too  late  ;  if  he  migl 
not  yet  enter  the  h'sts  with  this  younger  and  more  attractive  rivi| 
Nothing  definite  had  been  said  as  yet ;  he  knew  that  from  Mat! 
The  young  man  had  himg  back  somewhat  strangely,  as  it  seemd 
to  the  fond  father, 

*  And  yet  I'll  answer  for  it  he  loves  her/  said  Mark,  in  his 
petuons  way. 

*  He  would  be  something  less,  or  more,  than  human  if  he  did  nai 
answered  the  doctor. 

But  that  purblind  father  drew  no  inference  from  the 
He  had  set  his  heart  upon  seeing  Walter  and  Flora  married-     T" 
union  would  be  perfect,  like  a  marriage  in  a  fairy  tale.    The  idea  tl 
human  passion  could  stir  the  breast  of  this  grave  pale  doctor, 
his  deep-set  thoughtful  eyes,  never  entered  Mr.  Chamney's  niim 

The  doctor  made  the  most  of  his  holiday.     After  all,  happin^ 
is  a  thing  of  the  present,  and  a  man  might  be  happy  the  day  bcft 
his  execution  if  the  companion  his  soul  loved  dearest  cheered  him 
his  lonely  celL  They  chartered  a  fishiDg-boat,  put  up  a  rough  a' 
ing  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  and  sailed  merrily  over  those  bl 
waters  from  after  breakfast  till  dinner-time.   When  Mark  was 
they  made  him  lie  down  upon  a  loxiirioiis  bed   of  sail-cloth 
carriage -rugs,  and  Flora  read  Shelley  or  Bro\\Tiing  to  him. 

*I  can't  say  I  quite  understand  what  they're  driving  at/  he  sfdM 
'  but  it's  certainly  soothing.'     Whereupon  he  woiUd  compose  hiJ 
self  to  slumber  ;  and  then,  after  a  couple  of  pages  or  so,  Flora  wod 
tire  of  Alastor,  or  Epipsychidion,  and  close  her  book,  and  talk  to  E 
Ollivant*  ' 

It  was  curious  to  discover  how  little  the  doctor  knew  or  cat^ 
about  those  modern  singers,  with  whose  music  Walter  Leyburae  w 
so  familiar.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  read  Shakespei 
and  some  of  his  coiitcmporanes  with  profoandest  love,  and 
Homer  in  his  heart  of  heartg, 

*  I  thought  you  never  read  anything  but  medical  and  scieni 
books  ?'  the  girl  said  wonderingly,  after  he  had  opened  the  treasi 
house  of  his  memory  for  her  entertainment* 

*  1  very  rarely  do  now,  I  had  a  passion  for  those  Elizabeth 
poets  when  I  w^as  a  lad,  and  for  Homer.  I  think  I  half  lived  in  Uj 
old  Greek  world — a  fairyland  of  dreams — till  I  began  to 
science  is  something  nobler  than  the  memory  of  the  past. 
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£9iik6q>eare  and  Homer  in  my  consulting-room,  and  take  down  a 
Tdozoe  once  in  a  way,  when  I  am  more  than  usually  tired ;  but  that 
doesn't  happen  often.  The  inconvenience  I  most  suffer  from  is 
want  of  time,  not  flagging  attention ;  though,  by  the  way,  my 
thooghts  have  gone  astray  sorely  lately.'  He  said  these  last  words 
with  a  regretful  look  at  that  innocent  young  face  turned  to  him  so 
frankly.  Ah,  what  pain  she  gave  him  by  that  too  candid  friendli- 
liess,  which  told  him  he  might  be  never  more  than  friend ! 

'  Of  conrse/  exclaimed  Flora  eagerly,  '  you  are  over-worked ; 
papa  is  always  saying  so.  See  what  harm  he  has  done  himself  by 
Working  so  hard  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  though  he  will  get  over  all 
^t,  and  grow  quite  strong  again  by  and  by,  please  God.  You  ought 
^ot  to  slave  like  that.  Dr.  Ollivant.  It  is  all  very  well  when  one 
is  young,  but  as  one  grows  older — ' 

'I  promise  to  relax  my  labours  somewhat  when  I  am  old,'  said 
the  doctor ;  *  but  I  can  hardly  claim  the  privilege  of  age  yet  awhile. 
Ancient  as  I  doubtless  appear  to  your  young  eyes,  I  am  not  forty.' 

'Indeed!'  said  Flora.  She  had  the  vaguest  estimate  of  the 
Various  stages  of  life — whether  a  man  were  old  at  forty  or  only  be- 
gan to  be  old  at  sixty.  In  her  juvenile  imagination  life  after  thirty 
^ns  but  a  downhill  progress.  Youth  and  good  looks,  with  most 
things  that  sweeten  life,  disappear  behind  the  crest  of  that  hill 
which  youth  climbs  so  gaily.  She  could  hardly  imagine  what  the 
jonmey  was  like  on  the  other  side.  She  wondered  a  little  at  the 
I  doctor's  half-complaining  tone,  as  he  must  surely  have  put  away  all 
youthful  aspirations  ever  so  long  ago. 

'Was  it  too  late?'  he  asked  himself  sometimes,  with  a  wild 
flash  of  hope. 

She  listened  with  rapt  attention  when  he  talked  to  her.  His 
^nversation  at  least  could  charm  her.  She  was  even  interested  in 
f^  career — curious  about  that  laborious  youth  which  he  had  spent 
^  parish  drudgery  or  in  foreign  hospitals.  Then  ho  opened  his  heart 
^i  mind  for  her,  and  painted  a  life  that  was  not  altogether  un- 
'^^I'oic,  not  without  some  human  interest ;  but  not  a  whisper,  not 
*  breath  of  youth's  enchantment,  nothing  of  love  or  woman's  love- 
less. 

Once,  deeming  him  so  far  removed  from  herself  by  reason  of  his 
^^anced  years,  she  was  bold  enough  to  ask  a  question  that  to  him 
^^B  startling : 

*In  all  you  tell  me,  you  have  never  mentioned — '  she  began 
^ther  shyly,  and  then  was  obliged  to  reconstruct  her  sentence  :  '  I 
^^txder  that  in  all  your  travels  you  never  met  any  one — whom  you 
■^whom  you  cared  for  well  enough  to  marry.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  that  strange  half- bitter  look  whose 
leaning  she  could  not  read. 

'  Curious/  he  said,  '  wasn't  it?    Curious  that  I  didn't  tread  th^ 
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beaten  track :  fall  in  love  witb  some  respectable  young  wamm  at 
twenty;  marry  at  twenty- three  ;  go  back  to  Long  Sutton,  and  setups 
a  family  practitioner  ;  -wallv  in  the  footsteps  of  my  father,  in  sljort ; 
and  look  forward  with  phicid  resignation  to  the  day  when  my  name 
should  be  written  under  his  on  the  family  tombstone.  I  daresay 
after  all  that  ig  the  happiest  manner  of  life,  if  modem  youth  could 
only  put  aBide  its  passionate  aspirations  for  something  better.  Aft^ir 
allj  are  not  the  lives  of  all  men  written  in  water  ?  Onr  petty  simg" 
gles  to  win  fame  are,  for  the  most  part^  futile,  or  the  reward  of  * 
our  labours  as  perishable  as  the  Grecian's  crown  of  wild  olive*  Yet 
perhaps  a  doctor,  whose  life  is  in  a  manner  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  the  great  mystery  of  pain,  may  take  a  purer  pleasure  out  of  his 
smallest  victories  than  the  man  who  wastes  his  nights  in  vcrtie- 
writing,  or  his  days  in  painting  pictures  which  could  have  kefl 
painted  better  three  hundred  years  ago.  Our  profession/  with  some 
touch  of  pride,  'is  at  least  progressive/ 

^It  is  a  noble  profession/  said  Flora,  *  and  I  don't  w^onderyon] 
are  proud  of  it.  But  please  don*t  run  down  our  poor  painters,  even  J 
if  Kaffaelle  and  Titian  did  paint  better.  They  had  popes,  anil 
emperors,  and  people,  you  know,  to  encourage  them.  I  hope  vott ' 
don't  despise  painters.* 

'  Hardly.  Yet,  I  confess  there  seems  to  me  something  rather 
ignoble  in  any  profession  which  produces  only  omameut^ — a  life 
entirely  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fancy.* 

'But  you  haven't  told  me  why  you  didn't  marry?' 

'First,  because  I  put  the  marriage  question  out  of  mymiDJ' 
altogether  when  I  took  np  the  profession  of  medicine/ 

*  "What,  made  up  your  mind  to  be  an  old  bachelor  !' 
'  No;  but  made  up  my  mind  to  succeed  in  my  profession  before  1 1 

ventured  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  marriage.* 

'Ah,'  said  Flora,  with  «f  compassionate  sigh,  'that  was  a  pifi 
because — * 

'Because  what?'  he  asked,  when  she  stopped  in  the  middle  • 
her  sentence. 

*  Because  it  takes  such  a  long  time  to  Buoceed  in  any  professioJ^i* 
and — please  don't  be  offended  if  I  say  anything  that  sounds  rude— -^ 
by  the  time  a  man  has  succeeded,  he  must  be  an  old  bachelor.* 

'  An  old  bachelor !  I  suppose,  now,  in  your  mind  that  meat 
anyone  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  ?' 

'  Why,  yes ;  at  Miss  ilaydulve's  we  used  to  call  thirty  old ;  bo 
I  daresay  that's  only  a  schoolgirrs  notion.* 

*  Do  you  think  it  quite  preposterous,  now,  for  a  man  of  my  ager 
much  nearer  forty  than  thirty,  to  have  some  idea  of  marriage  Ti 

*  Not  at  all/  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  and  a  gleam  of  gladnesaf 
into  the  doctor's  dark  eyes,  '  provided  you  married  a  suitable  person.' 

The  pleased  look  faded  as  quickly  as  it  had  come* 
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i  do  yoa  mean  by  a  suitable  person  ?  Some  one  of  my  own 

tpose.' 

mr  own  age,  or  a  few  years  yonnger.    Not  an  old  maid, 

^eeable  prim  ways,  or  a  cat  and  a  parrot;  bnt  some  charm- 

•     There  was  a  widow  who  had  two  daughters  at  Miss 

I ;  her  husband  had  been  in  the  China  trade — silk,  or  tea^ 

tng.    She  used  to  dress  so  stylishly.' 

iks.    I  abhor  stylish  widows.    If  I  were  forced  to  make  an 

itween  two  evils,  I  would  rather  have  the  old  maid  with  her 

aiTot.     I  should  have  a  greater  chance  of  peace.     No, 

ill  never  marry,  unless — ' 

98  what  ?' 

ss  I  can  love,  and  be  loved  again.' 

twirled  the  leaves  of  her  book,  and  gave  another  little 

late  sigh,  faint  as  the  summer  breath  that  stirs  a  fidlen 

Qfatuated  man  !  She  was  really  sony  for  him.  As  if  any 
win  all  the  brightest  things  of  earth,  and,  after  having 
jTOuth  to  the  swift  race  for  fame,  turn  back  and  say,  '  0, 
desire  the  joys  of  the  rose-garden !'  Why,  the  end  of  the 
i  him  &r  off  in  the  bleak  desert,  the  shingly  Patagonian 
liddle  age,  where  there  is  no  rose-garden, 
tit  a  curious,  half-scornful,  half-tender  pity  for  the  grave 
T  this,  and  thought  more  of  him  and  his  lonely  life  than 
bought  until  now,  wondering  whether  he  would  ever  see 
'  a  suitable  age,  whom  he  could  like ;  trying  to  imagine 
of  sentiment  love  must  be  between  people  who  were  past 
ether  the  gentleman  would  write  romantic  love-letters,  and 
ould  blush  and  tremble  at  his  footsteps  just  the  same  as 
She  could  not  imagine  anything  so  incongruous  as  middle 
»mance  ;  she  could  only  pictum  the  courtship  a  business 
,  the  marriage  a  sober  prosaic  affair,  the  bride  dressed 
'ay  silk.  Feeling  therefore  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
r  finding  his  way  back  to  the  rose-garden,  she  was  par- 
nd  to  him — dangerously,  fatally  kind — for  she  inflamed 
I  to  fever-point. 
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Is  the  year  of  grace  18 — ,  it  pleased  the  ancient  house  of  Coog| 
gatioii  of  the  University  of  Oxfortl  to  enact  in  dog-Latin — which  ij 
of  mercy  to  the  scholastic  instincts  of  our  readers  we  forbear  i 
quote^ — that,  whereas  candidates  for  '  responsions*  (vulgarly  cd| 
*  smalls/  or  the  '  little *go'  examination)  hitherto  had  paid  a  fe« 
one  pound  for  the  privilege  of  running  their  chance  of  being  plucil 
in  futiu*e  the  University  would  charge  one  guinea  to  each  midergl 
duate  who  should  offer  himself  to  '  respond'— whatever  *  respondfl 
may  mean. 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  this  solemn  decree,  which, 
the  way,  occupied  about  half  a  column  of  the  Times,  a  notice  1| 
issued  to  the  effect  that  the  Junior  Proctor  would  attend  in  the| 

of College,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  on  the  follow 

Friday,  in  order  to  receive  the  names  of  candidates  for  responsi 
who  were  required  to  adduce  certain  papers  as  evidences  of 
identity,  sanity,  and  membership  of  the  University* 

Obediently  to  this  summons,  some  three  hundred  youths,  ftti 
in  academicals,  congregated  in  and  about  the  hall  aforesaid,  whi 
on  the  dais  was  seated  the  Junior  Proctor,  engaged  in  the  thai 
task  of  latinising  the  homely  jjnenomina  of  Joneses,  Smiths^  I 
Robinsons. 

'  Your  name,  sir,  and  college,  sir?*  snapped  the  official  ati^ 
stripling.  j 

'  Herbert  Maurice  Smith  of  Wadham,'  was  the  intelligible  rf| 
Whereupon  down  went  the  young  man's  name  as  HerherUus  Mi 
tins  Smith  o  CoUegio  Wadhamiensi.  '  Smith,*  you  will  refli 
being  incapable  of  latinisation,  was  permitted  to  remain  in  al] 
native  cacophony, 

*  A  guinea,  sir,'  observed  the  Proctor  perfunctorily ;  and  j 
Smith,  having  come  provided  with  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling,  poj 
it  down  smDiugly,  and  departed,  devoutly  hoping  that  the  exami 
would  overlook  his  very  Oxonian  Euclid,  and  exceedingly  gentlena 
arithmetic— his  exercises  in  the  latter  science  having  hitherto  I 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  study  of  '  odds,*  and  the  mysterii 
book-making  in  general,  j 

To  him  succeeded  a  young  gentleman,  whose  sporting  co^ 
contrasted  most  strangely  with  that  cortailed  caricature  of  the ) 
Benedictine  habit  partially  covering  his  shoulders.  He  aunoml 
himself  briefly  as  Mr.  Richard  Penlaka  of  Brazenface  College; 
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respectable  patronyniic,  after  being  duly  amplified  to  suit  the  medi- 
aetal  pro<ili\iiies  of  the  UniTersity,  was  written  down  carefully  by  the 
Proctor.  Looking  over  the  dignitary's  shoulders  to  see  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  it,  and  beiog  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  entry,  Mr.  Penlake  proceeded  to  pull  carelessly  a  sovereign  out 
of  Ilia  trousers-pocket.  Then  he  flung  it  magnificently  on  the  table 
witb  the  air  of  a  man  payiog  away  money  which  was  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence. 

'A  guinea,  if  you  please/  remarked  the  Proctor,  looking  rather 
fijoliflh  at  the  sovereign^  and  perhaps  a  trifle  angrily  at  Mr,  Penlake. 

*  The  fee's  a  pound/  replied  that  gentleman  coolly. 

'The  fee,  sir,'  retorted  the  Proctor  deliberately,  *is  a  guinea.* 

*Bat/  urged  Mr,  Penlake,  appealing  to  his  brother  students,  who 

were  crowding  round  the  table,  'I've  always  been  used  to  pay  a  pound.* 

At  this  sally  there  arose  a  complete  roar  of  laughter.    Mr,  Pen- 

liie  was  well  known  as  a  gentleman  who  had  made  very  heavy 

!  efforts  to  *  respond'  satisfactonly,  but  liitherto  without  success.     In 

'  fict»  he  had  already  paid  many  pounds  to  an  unkind  University, 

I  vliich  does  not  return  fees  to  those  whom  the  examiners  in  their 

[  discretion  think  fit  to  reject. 

Silence!'  cried  the  Proctor,  rising  angrily  from  his  seat*  Then 
^  Inming  to  Mr.  Penlake,  *  A  shilling  if  you  please,  or  I  shall  erase 
,  your  name  from  the  list.* 

Mr,  P.  fumbled  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in  the  other;  but,  although 
kfi  found  several  pipes  handy,  he  did  not  seem  to  bo  possessed  of 
either  silver,  gold,  or  notes.  In  bis  perplexity  he  faced  right  about, 
atliressing  himself  incontinently  to  every  one  : 

*Look  here.  This  is  my  last  chance  for  smaUs.  I  wish  one  of 
'Jon fellows  would  lend  me  a  shilling* 

In  a  trice  a  dozen  hands  proffered  the  needful  coin,  Where- 
l^pm  Mr,  Penlake,  ejaculating  '  Thanks  !'  clutched  at  the  nearest, 
[  ^i  then  with  great  gravity  deposited  it  by  the  side  of  the  sovereign 
[^  the  table, 

•  Next  time,  sir/  observed  the  Proctor  sarcastically,  '  you  will 
^^ ember — a  guinea*^ 

1  ^    'Next  time,  sir,*  rejoined  Mr.  Penlake,  *I  propose  to  give  the 

l^niversity  of  Cambridge  a  turn/ 

Whereat  the  audience  grinned- — the  general  impression  being 
^hat,  unlike  *  Adolphus  Smalls*  of  the  famous  ballad,  he  would  be 
plucked  again,  even  though  he  might  'put  on  coaches  three,*  and 
'read  all  night  witb  towelled  head.*  Mr.  Penlake  himself  thought 
f^therwise,  and  as  he  strolled  back  to  his  college,  he  registered  a 
Bolemn  vow  that  when  he  had  secured  his  testamur,  or  certificate  of 
having  passed,  he  would  take  his  revenge  on  that  sharp4ongaed 

\  Junior  Proctor  who  had  raised  the  laugh  against  Mm,  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully. 

Tbi&d  BsaiBf,  Vol.  II.  F,S,  Yoh.  MIL  l»li^ 
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For  Mr.  Penlake,  though  exceedingly  idle,  and  in  debt,  and  im- 
pecnnious,  we  must  not  regard  as  a  dunce.  The  great  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  present  Lord  ChanceUor,  and  a  boat  of  other  celebritiei 
have  been  plomjhed  for  this  same  examination,  and  yet  subsequently 
haye  attained  to  the  most  exalted  academical  distinction.  A  *  plock* 
often  operates  favourably  in  taking  the  conceit  out  of  young  persons, 
who  at  school  have  been  so  worshipped  as  paragons  that  they  hiTe 
aire  ad  Y  begun  to  deify  theii*  owTi  very  ordinary  brains.  Nor  is  ft 
'  pluck'  in  any  case  to  he  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  It  remains  ott 
record  that  three  undergraduates  of  one  of  our  best  colleges,  all 
three  being  men  of  the  highest  social  position » achieved  no  less  Ibm 
twenty-seven  plucks  between  them.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  is 
now  a  beneficed  clergyman,  highly  resi^eeted,  and  occupying  a  sphere 
of  wide  usefulness.  In  short,  their  early  failures  have  not  one  whit 
impaired  their  subsequent  well-merited  success  in  life.  No  doubt 
they  often  laugh  over  their  hard -fought  battles  with  the  examiners 
Forstin  et  luec  olim  meminisse  Juvabit. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Penlake.  This  little  brush  mih  proctorial 
authority  put  him  on  hia  mettle.  Of  coarse  the  story  of  how  he  hd 
always  been  used  to  pay  one  pound  spread  like  wOdfire  over  li» 
University,  where  men  will  subsidise  you  for  wayhon  mot,  which  will 
serve  to  fii-e-off  at  a  w^ine  or  a  breakfast,  provided  that  it  be  quite 
fresh,  and  safe  to  raise  a  laugh*  In  the  merriment  occasioued  by 
his  words  no  one  joined  more  heartily  than  theii*  author ;  but  per- 
haps he  felt  ail  the  more  acutely  that  he  would  be  singularly  stol- 
tified  if  he  missed  his  mark  in  the  Schools.  Hence  ho  set  to  work 
with  a  will ;  to  hiui  Sunday  was  as  a  working  day,  night  as  moin* 
ing.  He  cut  all  parties,  eschewed  liquors,  from  champagne  dowii  to 
smaU-beer,  and  the  outcome  of  such  energy  was,  that  he  got  his 
previous  reading  into  ship-shape  ;  and  when  once  in  the  cockpit, 
and  face  to  face  with  the  string  of  ugly  questions,  so  eflfectaaUj 
floored  the  papers,  that  he  was  let  off  with  a  minimum  otvivd-vo^^t 
and  departed  from  the  Schools  bespattered  ^nth  the  cold  compHmenta 
of  his  ancient  persecutors,  who  congratulated  him  both  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  work  most  condescendingly. 

*  Now,'  said  Mr.  Penlake,  afi  he  accepted  his  testamur  from  Pm* 
due,  bearing  the  autographs  of  two  individuals  whom  he  had  cau» 
enough  to  abhor — '  now%  to  serve  out  my  friend  tiic  Junior  Proct-or/ 

About  the  date  of  this  veracious  history  a  certain  M.  Lecocq  hi^^ 
just  retired  from  the  honourable  office  of  cook  of  Boniface  CoUege* 
"^Tiether  he  and  the  then  Master  agreed  to  differ,  this  deponent 
sayeth  not ;  suffice  it,  that  M,  Lecocq  transferred  his  artistic  abiliij 
from  Boniface  kitchen  to  a  restatirant  in  the  High-street,  which 
atraightw^ay  became  the  place  for  the  juvemle  gourmet  to  eat,  aoJ 
kftrn  what  art  can  effect.  M.  Lecocq  foimd  bis  enterprise  rathfi? 
more  arduous  than  he  had  anticipated.    The  Vice-Chancellor  of  th* 
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was  a  Tery  stately  conrteons  gentleman ;  bnt  not  at  all  dis- 
io  relax  academical  discipline.  He  it  was  who,  when  Mr. 
9ray  requested  permission  to  deliver  his  lectnres  on  '  The  Four 
38*  within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  asked  the  great 
\,  innocently  enough,  who  he  was,  and  what  work  he  had 
I. 

am  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair,*  replied  Thackeray. 
^anity  Fair  /*  exclaimed  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  '  a  dissenting 
ition  I  presume.' 

le  good  man,  not  being  a  novel-reader,  imagined  that  the 
st  work  of  that  period  was  a  tract.  However,  if  severe  upon 
ild  of  letters,  the  great  don  could  also  wield  the  rod  of  office 
t  another  branch  of  art  with  rigour.  Gastronomy  to  him  was 
ill  as  fiction.  Hence,  shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  Res- 
i  Lecocq,  he  was  down  upon  its  talented  proprietor, 
understand,*  said  he,  *  that  you  have  inWnged  the  statute 
provides  that  no  person  shall  sell  to  any  member  of  this  Uni- 
,  being  in  statu  pupillari,  cooked  meats.' 
'ou  vould  not  have  me  serve  ze  gentlemans  vid  raw  ?'  urged 
msieur,  by  way  of  defence. 

hereunto  the  Yice-Chancellor  responded  by  inflicting  a  fine, 
in  University  parlance  *  a  sconce,'  and  M.  Lecocq  departed, 
may  imagine,  tolerably  disgusted  with  this  specimen  of  offi- 
ranny. 

m  it  happened  on  the  return  of  M.  Lecocq  from  his  interview 
he  Vice-Chancellor  that  he  encountered  Mr.  Penlake,  whose 
8  were  exuberant  with  joviality,  waving  in  triumph  his  tes- 

lOok  here,  Lecocq,'  he  cried;  'look  at  these  autographs — very 
Talk  about  the  autographs  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Guy 
8,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  all  those  kind  of  people — they're 
»  to  these,  simply  nothing,  Lecocq,  I  must  dine — sump- 
r,  mind  you — all  the  delicacies  of  the  season — expense  no 
—seven  o'clock — ^you  understand.' 

len,  without  waiting  for  the  worthy  Frenchman's  reply,  Mr. 
e  darted  away,  and  was  soon  buried  in  the  recesses  of  a  hair- 
*'s  establishment,  from  whence  he  emerged,  after  a  time,  car- 
I  largish  brown-paper  parcel. 

txt  he  wended  his  way  towards  the  establishment  of  a  well- 
tailor,  where  he  exchanged  his  commoner's  for  a  scholar's 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  honest  tradesman,  who,  to 
3  own  phraseology,  'AUers  guv  Muster  Penlake  credit  for 
I  gennelum,  but  not  for  being  a  schoUard.'  The  credit  part 
business  was,  we  fear,  only  too  true,  inasmuch  as  our  hero* 
3d  two  pages  and  a  half  of  a  large  ledger,  the  total  being  in 
figures.     A  warm  bath,  a  glass  of  bitters,  a  shampoo,  and  a^ 
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game  of  billiards  made  up  the  time  to  seven  o* clock,  wliea  MrJ 
Penlake  duly  presented  hiineelf  at  the  door  of  M*  Lecocq*s  estab- 
lishmeot  in  the  classic  High-street. 

*  Dinner,  sir  T  said  the  waiter,     *  Yessii\     Fust  paii*,  left/ 
Up-stairs  lumhercd  Mr.  Penlake,  ver^^  hungry  indeed,  and  most 

anxious  to  do  full  justice  to  the  best  dinner  in  Oxford.  He  thonght 
he  heard  a  titter  on  the  stairs,  but  it  didn*t  disturb  him*  The 
room  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  and  his  feehngs  were  those  of  & 
man  at  peace  with  all  the  world  except  the  Janior  Proctor. 

*  What  will  you  th-ink,  sir?'  asked  the  waiter,  returning  with  j 
something  approaching  a  grin  on  his  features. 

'  Sham,  Charles,  sham-'—dry- — that'll  do  to  begin  with.  Anil 
I  say,  Charles,  look  shai^.* 

Again  a  titter.  However,  Charles  rapidly  reappeared  with  tie  I 
sednctiTe  fluid,  the  cork  of  which  he  drew  deliberately.  Then  be  | 
remarked  with  an  effort  at  santjfroid: 

*  M*  Lccocq,  sir,  sorry,  sir;  no  soup,  sii*.     Will  yon  havei 
the  salmon,  sir?' 

An  expletive  was  on  the  tip  of  Mr.  Penlake's  tongue,  bat  I 
suppressed  it,  intimatiog  that  he  didn't  care  what  they  brought  1 
so  long  as  they  did  not  keep  him  waiting. 

Clank,  clank  of  the  plates,  and,  presto!  the  salmon  was  outkftj 
table,  and  Charles  out  of  the  room,  laughing  as  he  went  rather  es- 
plosiYely. 

'What  the  doose!*  ejaculated  Mr.  Penlake,  as  he  endeavotircd  | 
to  help  himself  with  the  fish-shce,  which  somehow  w^onld  not  pen^ 
trate.     '  What  the  doose  I     Why  I'm  dashed  if  it  isn't  raw !' 

With  a  hound  he  rushed  to  the  bellrope  and  pulled  till  it  yiddrfl 
with  a  crack-     He  was  about  to  inflict  summary  ehast is ement  on  j 
the  luckless  Charles,  whose  voice  was  heard  outside  the  door  CQ©- 
Tulsed  with  merriment,  when,  w^ith  a  serious  countenance,  enter  20 1 
less  a  personage  than  M.  Lecoc(|. 
I         *  Plait'U,  M'sicur  r  imperturbably. 

'  Look  here — I  say — this  is  some  confounded  practical  joke  d 
Charles's/ 

*  Not  so,  sare.  I  'ave  been,  as  yon  say,  sconzed  by  your  Vize* 
Chanzellor.  He  say  that  I  mnsd  not  geef  ze  gentlemans  cookd 
meads.     Zo  I  obey  ze  statudes>  and  I  geef  them  raw/     Zo!* 

*  But  I  can't  make  myself  into  a  cannibal  or  a  German,*  ex- 
claimed Mr,  Penlake  ;  '  and  I*m  doosed  hungry,  upon  my  honour  I 
am,  Lecocq.' 

*  You  musd  obey  ze  statndes  of  ze  UniTairsite.* 
'  Hang  the  statutes  !     I  suppose  my  good  friend,  the  Jniriof  j 

Proctor,  has  hauled  you  up  before  the  Yice,  eh  ?' 
'  Yace,'  answered  Lecocq,      '  It  vos  *im.' 
Whereupon  Mr.  Penlake  took  monsieur  by  the  button-hole,  tnl 
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raunenced  coBfidences  whicli  caused  much  laughter  to  both  speaker 
nd  listener.  In  fact  he  was  revealing  his  project  of  playing  a  prac- 
^  joke  on  this  very  Proctor  whose  officiousness  had  caused  M* 
<ecocq  to  be  mulcted. 

*Goot,  goot,  vare  goot!*  shouted  the  Frenchman.  *  Yacc,  yace, 
oa  shall  'ave  some  cooked  meads  for  dinner — ^in  faive  minits,  Meea- 
n  Penlake.  Bud  you  muzd  pay  ze  flconze  if  you  are  caught  in 
tie  act  of  eating  ze  mead  which  is  not  raw/ 

'That's  a  bargain/  was  the  ready  reply. 

Accordingly,  within  the  stated  five  minutes,  Charles,  with  the 
umblest  apologies,  was  engaged  in  serving  Mr,  Penlake  with  a 
elicious  menu.  The  soup  was  discovered,  salmon  appeared  done 
*  a  turn,  enfrh*s  succeeded,  and,  in  one  word,  repletion  was  attained 
itliin  five-and-forty  minutes  after  feeding  commenced. 

To  champagne  succeeded  claret,  cura^oa,  coffee^  cigars.  By 
le  time  that  Great  Tom  of  Christ  Church  was  booming  away  his 
cmdred-aud-one  discords,  to  announce  that  it  was  past  nine  o'clock, 
id  the  number  of  students  on  Wolsey*s  Foundation  had  not  yet 
sen  altered  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Penlake  was  plea- 
mi,  jovial,  perhaps  larky,  but  certainly  not  inebriate,  A  soda-and- 
■andy  caused  him  to  rise  just  one  degree  further  in  the  direction 
^KveUness,  after  which  he  declared  himself  as  '  altogether  fit/  and 
Jcordingly  proceeded  to  prepare  for  action. 

»  First,  he  took  his  innocent  trencher-cap,  and  smashed  it  to  a  jelly, 
pecondly,  he  slewed  his  tie  round  to  the  back  of  his  ear. 

Thirdly,  he  extracted  from  the  before-mentioned  brown-paper 
ircel  a  beard  and  moustache  of  copious  dimensions,  with  which 
ppendages  he  invested  his  own  smooth  downless  countenance, 
hen  he  superimposed  the  battered  cap,  doffed  the  scholar's  gown, 
id  hghted  a  fresh  cigar,  carefully  scenting  himself  by  sprinkling 
randy  over  his  beard,  linen,  and  clothes* 

Hanng  surveyed  his  ap^^earance  in  the  looking-glass,  and  being 
ttisfied  that  he  simnkted  intoxication  successfully,  he  rang  the 
sD  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform  him  when  the  Junior 
doctor  was  going  his  rounds. 

We  may  inform  the  non-academical  reader  that  Proctors  ara 
(Sponsible  magistrates »  who,  in  our  two  University  towns,  can 
Iter  houses  forcibly,  dispense  with  habeas  corpus^  and  commit 
&ople  to  prison  without  the  formula  of  a  trial.  These  privileges 
l«y  exercise  most  freely  after  dark.  Hence  their  habit  of  peram- 
ilating  the  town  by  gaslight,  attended  by  a  posse  comttatns  termed 
^ipropriately  *  bulldogs/ 

After  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  Mr.  Penlake's  outpost  advised  him 
at  the  Proctor  was  sheering  down  the  street,  having  just  benevo- 
titly  stepped  into  the  Mitre  to  stop  a  quiet  supper  party. 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  our  hero  staggered  forth  ir"^'  "  » 
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street  and,  affectionately  embracing  the  neaxest  lamp-post,  Yod 
rated  a  popular  melody,  in  order  to  secure  attention. 

Authority,  thus  challenged,  hove  down  promptly  upon 
Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Penlake  continued  his  ditty  in  thoiw^ 
maudlin  fashion,  stopping  only  to  whiff  his  cigar,  which ^  as  alii 
world  knowsj  is  a  luxury  regarded  by  the  University  as  somewii 
more  immoral  than  any  of  the  mentioned  sins  in  the  Decalogoei 
'  Your  name  and  college,  sir "?'  asked  the  Proctor  sternly, 
Mr.  Penlake  muttered  thickly  and  inaudibly,  blowing  the  mxi 
in  the  inquirer' s  face. 

*  Your  name,  sir ;  and  college,  sir  ?* 
*Benl — Wooshter,'  was  the  reply, 

*  Bennel  of  Worcester,  do  you  say  ?* 

*  Schpel  it  with  a  P,  old  boy,*  answered  the  hardened  Mr.  Penli 
*Pennel     Then,  Mr.  Fennel,  what  business  have   you  to 

in  this  disgusting  state  of  intoxication  ?     Go  home  to  your  colli 
sir,  and  call  upon  me  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning/ 

*  I  think,  sk,'  murmured  the  Marshal,  as  the  chief  buUdi 
termed,  *  that  the  gentleman  is — hum — ha — is  unable  to  take 
of  himself.' 

This  indeed  seemed  likely,  as  Mr.  Penlake  contiimed  to 
incontinently  to  the  lamp-post^  as  if  he  needed  its  support, 

'  We  had  better  take  him  to  Worcester/  answered  the  Proi 
by  no  means  in  a  tone  as  if  he  relished  the  march  of  a  good 
mile  with  an  inebriate  man.  Accordingly,  two  of  the  buUdoga, 
vancing,  seized  Mr.  Penlake 's  arms,  and  offered  their  assistance! 

But  Mr,  Penlake  was  not  going  to  be  removed  quietly, 
struggled  and  lurched  and  tumbled  into  the  gutter,  until  he 
fairly  got  the  Proctor  into  a  toweidng  passion. 

*  Carry  him  V  he  shouted  indignantly.  And  thus  it  oame  to 
that  a  procession  was  formed,  and  the  word  to  march  having  I 
given,  they  bore  the  recumbent  Mr.  Penlake  to  Worcester  and 
posited  him  comfortably  at  the  college  gate.  But  the  porteti 
being  summoned,  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  Mr.  Penlake. 
was  there,  as  it  appeared,  any  undergraduate  of  the  name  of 
or  Pennel  on  the  college  books. 

*  What  is  your  college?'  shouted  the  Proctor. 
'Maudlin,'  grunted  Mr.  Penlake  stupidly. 

*  Then  why  did  you  say  Worcester  ?' 
*I — I  didn't  shay  Woosher  ;  I  shed  M-Maudlin/ 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resume  their  march.     To 

reader  unacquainted  with  the  geography  of  Oxford,  we  may 
that  Worcester  College  is  distant  Irom  Magdalen  (or  Maudlin) 
lege  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

'  Deai%  dear/  yawned  the  unlucky  Proctor,  *  I'm  tired  to 
it  is,  and,  besides,  it's  getting  late.    This  is  very,  very  uuj 
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Tramp,  tramp  down  Beaumont-street,  Broad- street,  Holywell, 
Long  Wall.  At  length  they  arrivtjd  at  Magdalen  College,  the  bnll- 
&)g8  almost  ready  to  drop  frooi  carrying  some  thirteen  stone  of 
inert  htunamty. 

On  summoning  the  janitor  of  Waynflete'e  Foundation,  Mr.  Ben- 
nel,  or  Pennel,  was  indignantly  repudiated.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  man  seemed  too  idiotically  intoxicated  to  be  guilty  of  a  prac- 
tical  joke.     However,  the  Proctor  began  to  entertain  suBpicions, 

^  If  you  don't  tell  me,  sir,  at  once  your  true  name  and  college, 
rU — 111  expel  you,  sir,  from  this  University,  sir!* 

These  terrible  words  he  shouted  in  Mr.  Penlake'a  ear* 
'Whash  use  of  making  susch  row?    I  shed  Sin  Johnsh.     Take 
me  to  Sin  Johnsh/ 

*  You  preYflricate,  sir,'  replied  the  Proctor.    *  You  have  dra^[ed 
us  to  two  other  colleges ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  done  so  at 
\p\xr  peril/ 

Mr.  Penlake  was  acting  with  some  nous.   He  meant  to  give  his 
^inemy  a  good  walk  in  order  to  have  the  laugh  of  him.     For  this 
on  he  mentioned  the  names  of  colleges  as  far  apart  as  he  could, 
I  Ihei'eby  entailing  upon  the  weary  official  and  hig  officers  the  maxi- 
imTun  of  hard  work. 

In  high  dudgeon  the  whole  party  retraced  their  steps  towards  St, 

[Giles's,  and  after  several  stoppages,  caused  by  the  fatigue  of  thehull- 

s,  they  eventually  reached  St.  John's  College,  where,  as  before, 

\  the  porter  denied  Mr.  Penlake  admittance.  Here,  however,  the  bnll- 

^  ^og8  began  to  protest  their  inability  to  act  as  beasts  of  burden  beyond 

treasonable  limit.     So  a  council  of  war  was  held.     The  Marshal 

^opbed  that  Mr.  Penlake,  who  was  reposing  cosily  on  the  pavement, 

^^3  a  member  of  Christ  Church.     One  bulldog  could  swear  that  he 

^longed  to  Morton  ;  another  that  ke  had  seen  him  in  a  suridice  in 

l^^ew  CoUege  Chapel.      The  MarshaTs  opinion,  being  entitled  to 

t*ost weight,  prevailed  ;  aod  therefore  once  more  the  burden  was  lifted, 

id  bonie,  amid  the  muttered  execrations  of  the  bulldogs,  to  Can- 

rttny-gate.      There  the   porter,  having   strict  instractions   from 

ive  old  Dr*  Gaisford,  the  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  to  hold  no 

P^ley  with  Proctors,  slammed  the  door  in  their  iaces.     Indignant 

**^yond  measure  at  this  rebuff,  the  Proctor  gave  orders  to  convey 

^*tr.  Penlake  to  the  lock-up,  in  spite  of  a  remonstrance  from  the 

^larshal  that  he  would  in  that  case  be  associated  nith  parties  of  the 

opposite  sex,  who,  for  real  or  supposed  naughtiness,  were  confined 

^  the  University  prison-cell— an  eventuality  which,  to  the  mind 

<tf  the  Marshal,  appeared  more  than  temble.     The  Proctor,  how- 

^ever,  wanted  to  get  to  bed,  and,  inasmuch  as  something  must  be 

done  with  this  man  of  no  college,  he  preferred  to  put  him  under  lock 

and  key.     Accordingly,  the  bulldogs  prepared  to  Eft  Mr.  Penlake 

once  again.     That  gentleman^  however^  had  no  idea  of  anything  eo 
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aerious  as  imprisonment.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  must  escape 
from  his  present  situation  by  hook  or  by  crook.  His  first  move  was 
to  regain  Ms  legs. 

I  *  Tm  better  now,'  he  muttered.     '  111  try  and  walk.* 

^  *  Why  didn't  yon  tell  ns  your,  college  ?'  whispered  the  MargW 

vtefidentially* 

1  *  I've  told  you  once/  he  said,  more  rationally;   *iVs  Wadiiam/ 

Finding  that  the  prisoner  could  walk,  the  bulldogs  veiy  reaffly 
allowed  him  the  use  of  his  legs,  retaining  him  by  his  arms  onlj. 
In  this  fashion  the  procession  reached  the  quadrangle  formed  klhe 
Bodleian,  All  Souls,  Brasenose,  and  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  tho 
centre  of  which  stands  the  Radclifle  Library.  As  they  passed  the 
church,  Mr.  Penlake  dexterously  thrust  one  leg  under  the  bulldog 
who  held  his  right  arm,  thereby  tripping  him  up.  Then,  by  a  quick 
movement,  as  one  man  fell,  ho  wrenched  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
the  other,  and  thus  in  a  trice  stood  at  liberty.  Before  the  Marshil, 
who  realised  the  hoax,  could  seize  his  gown,  he  had  bounded  away 
from  them  down  Brasenose -lane  at  a  tearing  pace ;  turning  sliary 
round  by  Exeter,  he  made  for  the  Broad-street,  where,  distanci 
his  pui-suers,  he  divested  himself  of  his  beard  and  moustache, 
away  his  scholar's  gown,  twisted  round  his  tie,  and  then  delibei 
turned  back  and  encountered  the  Proctor  in  the  TorL 

.  *  Your  name  and  college,  sir?* 

I  *  Penlake  of  Brazenface.' 

'  Where  is  your  go^^n,  sir/ 

f  *  IVe  left  it  in  Trinity/ 

*  Did  you  meet  any  one  running  in  the  Broad-street  ?* 

i  "Yes,  sir;  a  man  with  a  beard;   about  my  height,' 

'  Thank  yon,  sir.  Don't  let  me  meet  you  without  your  gown 
again  at  this  time  of  night/ 

Mr.  Penlake  bowed,  and  triumphantly  mai'ched  off  to  his  college, 
where,  at  a  supper  of  superlative  festivity,  he  told  the  story  to  au 
admiring  cii'cle. 

Luckily  for  Mi*.  Penlake,  the  Junior  Proctor  went  out  of  office 
during  the  next  vacation.  Of  course,  by  degrees  it  oozed  out  tlu»t 
Mr.  Pennel,  of  so  many  colleges,  was  really  Mr.  Penlake.  How- 
ever, he  never  suffered,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  results  of  this 
adventure.  Indeed,  it  was  whispered  that  the  good  old  Head  of 
Brazenfaco  was  so  delighted  at  a  joke  being  played  upon  one  from 
whom  he  differed  ecclesiastically  and  poMticaUy,  that  it  was  solely 
on  account  of  this  escapade  that  he  awarded  to  Mr.  Penlake  a  c«x- 
tain  valuable  exhibition.  We  must,  however,  accept  that  as  mere 
scandal.  Our  hero,  having  once  passed  the  dreaded  smalls,  took 
more  kindly  to  reading,  and  eventually  achieved  his  B.A.  sleeves,  to 
the  credit  of  himself  and  his  college*  Hence,  perhaps,  he  merited 
the  patronage  of  his  worthy  chief.  cobifion  heade,  u^ 
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BcfliTECTURE  has  Suffered  more  tlian  any  other  branch  of  the  fine 
wis  from  professional  exciusiveness  and  iDcUfference,  It  has  been 
too  maeh  a  habit  to  think  that  no  rules  are  of  force  but  those  which 
conform  to  classical,  medijeval,  or  Italian  standard s^those,  in  fact, 
^McL  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  long- established  practice  of  the 
■lofession.  Much  as  we  admire  the  great  works  of  the  past,  and 
■light  in  the  matchless  forms  of  beatity  which  they  present  to  the 
tye,  we  are  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  not  suit 
the  wants  of  modern  society;  and  every  attempt  merely  to  revive 
fte  form  of  them,  except  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  reminds  us  of 
Hia  parable  of  puttiug  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Mankind  is  greater 
thm  bouses,  and  the  wants  of  society  ought  to  be  more  important, 
hi  deciding  the  character  of  a  building  intended  for  social  purposes, 
ttian  the  ancient  styles.  Surely,  if  modem  life  can  produce  its  own 
poetry,  and  decide  the  character  of  its  own  ideal  in  matters  of 
ttonght,  it  ought  to  be  quaKfied  to  determine  the  character  of  its 
iJthitecture.  It  was  so  in  the  Tudor  era;  and  the  only  development 
tf  the  art  which  has  fairly  represeoted  the  nation  was  the  domestic 
ttid  civil  architecture  produced  at  that  period.  Since  then  we  have 
tamely  submitted  to  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  'styles/  But 
fce  time  has  at  length  come  for  subjecting  all  these  things  to  the 
facial  tests  of  criticism,  and  for  reassertiDg  the  strong  natural 
imms  of  common  sense  to  be  heard  in  the  debate. 

tWe  have  early  indications  of  a  movement  of  the  public  mind  in 
direction  in  the  Principles  —  that  remarkable  work  of  the 
t^eat  English  architect  of  this  century,  the  late  Augustus  Welby 
\igin.  No  man  that  ever  lived  was  more  committed  to  a  *  style,' 
^  more  devoted  to  mediteval  art ;  and  yet  this  was  the  man  who, 
^  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  maturity  of  his  judgment,  declared 
hat  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  no  buildings 
^ere  so  suitable  for  the  English  as  those  which  were  formed,  or  had 
^een  formed,  out  of  the  wants  of  the  English  people.  It  wanted  all 
he  power  of  a  new  inspiration  to  convince  the  great  English  medine- 
'*list  that  he  had  to  consider  something  beyond  and  before  the 
laims  of  his  art ;  but  he  was  of  the  true  metal ;  his  genius  was 
Qyal  to  the  highest  influences  at  work  in  the  age.  Men  of  lower 
idibre  never  get  beyond  routine.  They  are  never  able  to  throw  off 
be  incubus  of  habit — ^  never  able  to  see  beyond  the  times  in  which 
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they  live.     It  was  the  farce  of  an  irresistible  instinct,  dis 
afar  off  the  coming  change,  which  could  so  impress  upon  that  ] 
ier  mind  the  deference  due  to  modem  thought.  In  one  of  his  wori 
Mr.  Pugin  observes  :  '  Will  the  architecture  of  our  times,  even  i 
posing  it  solid  enough  to  last,  hand  down  to  posterity  any  cerl 
clue  or  guide  to  the  system  under  which  it  was  erected  ?     Su 
not ;  it  is  not  the  expression  of  existing  opinions  and  circumaUno 
but  a   confused  jumble  of  styles   and    symbols  borrowed  from  \ 
nations  and  periods,  .  ,   ,  Whilst  we  profess  the  creed  of  Ci 
whilst  we  glor^^  in  being  Englishmen,  let  ns  have  an  archit 
the  arrangements  and  details  of  which  will  alike  remind  us  of  I 
faith  and  country— an  architecture  whose  beauties  we  may 
our  own,  whose  symbols  have  originated  in  our  religion  and  i 
customs.      Such  an  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  di 
great  ancestors,  whose  noble  conceptions  and  mighty  works 
originated  and  [>erfected  under  a  faith  and  system  for  the  moei  ] 
common  mth  our  ov^ti*  {ApoliMjp^  p.  6), 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Pugin  that  after  the  Gothic,  which  is  i 
local  style  at  all,  Tudor  architecture,  which  is  purely  Engh 
the  most  original  and  characteristic  we  possess.     It  is  our ' 
nacular  rendering  of  the  Gothic,  and,  beyond  aU  question,  tli6 
style  of  building  which  has  proved  itself  capable  of  perfect  i 
tion  to  our  ideas  and  our  climate.     We  adopt  it,  therefore*  as  1 
the  only  style  which  affords  any  model  on  which  genmnd  I 
architecture  can  be  developed.    And  our  observations  iu  this 
will  go  no  farther  than  to  represent  ita  character  and  results. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  times  having  an  imp 
bearing  on  this  question,  and  that  is  the  recent  application  of  i 
rmc  art  on  the  surface  enrichment  of  brick  buildings,  and  in  \ 
of  atone  buildings,  which  is  only  just  coming  into  general 
is  evident,  &om  many  fine  bmldingB   erected  within  the  last . 
years,  that  we  are  gradually  feeling  our  way,  and  coming  to  thai 
elusion  that  the  sueoess  of  English  architecture  very  mnch  de| 
upon  the  varied  uses  and  applianoea  of  this  beautiful  con 
Our  EugUsh  nature  is  too  original  to  be  content  with  a  rev 
Tudor  architecture  unaccompanied  by  improvements  of  this 
We  must  adapt  it  to  our  wants,  and  the  repeated  efforts  to 
will  in  time  eatabliah  a  style  national  in  its  character  and  i 
to  the  present  age*    We  shall  then  have  buildings  which,  in  pi 
esque  appearance,  will  rival  thoee  of  tlie  most  famous 
dtiea. 

What  improvenMDte  of  the  Tudor  model  are  needed 
Ihis  result  have  to  Bome  exfcenl  been  suggested  m  tlie 
liBttiles ;  but  then  is  om  infottanl  Cact  mhiek  on^  te 
e\>n$ider  i  Uuut  is,  our  EmotmB  sa  eotomriglB,  i 
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bTjition  of  1857  placed  it  beyond  doubt).     The  gallery  of  Eng- 
M  paintings  at  Manchester  astonished  the  world,  and  placed  ua  in 
tte  fgreuiost  rank  as  masters  of  the  art  of  colouring.     On  that 
oecasion  our  Dational  predilection  for  rich  colours,  and  the  tendency 
of  oor  taste  in  that  direction,  was  fully  displayed.     Our  painters 
could  not,  it  is  true,  rival  the  gi^eat  conthicntal  masters  in  origin- 
ality of  ideas,  hut  they  went  beyond  them  in  richness  of  treatment, 
and  succeeded  in  estabKshing  a  preeminence  which  is  now  uiiiver- 
8aDy  acknowledged.     Nothing  resembling  it  has  been  achieved  in 
any  department  of  art  in  this  countr}-  since  the  Tudor  period,  and 
then  only  in  the  sister  art  of  architecture.     Now  in  the  application 
of  these  results — in  the  adaptation  of  rich  colours  to  exteriors  and 
interiors  of  buildings,   and  in   a   corresponding  adaptation  of  the 
Tador  model  la  modem  requirements  ^we  have  a  general  conception 
rf  English  domestic  architecture  as  it  should  be,  from  which,  as  a 
Btarting-point,  we  may  proceed  to  survey  its  characteristics  in  detail. 
We  will  begin  with  the  dwelling- bouses  of  our  artisans— the 
plain  quadrilateral  blocks  of  our  towns  and  villages — which  origin- 
Ited  in  the  untutored  instinct  of  the  people  over  whom  professional 
defts  could  have  exercised  hut  slight  influence ,  and  are  the  staple 
mt  of  w^hich  the  civil  architecture  of  England  is  composed.     What 
we  they,  in  reahty,  hut  reprodoctions  of  the  Todor  cottage  adapted 
D  modern  use,  and  without  the  ornaments  belonging  to  the  Tudor 
leriod  ?     It  is  true,  as  a  class,  that  buildings  of  this  kind  are  run 
rp  without  reference  to  artistic  demands;  hut  they  show  in  what 
lirection  the  popular  taste  lies,  and  that  all  the  splendour  of  mere- 
ridous  art  has  been  insufficient  to  withdraw  the  Enghsh  people 
bm  their  favourite  style,  and  their  love  of  simple  substantial  ar- 
^gements.     Mr.  Pugin  only  spoke  the  national  sentiment  when 
le  said :    *  Better  is  it  to   do  a  little   Bubstantially,   and  consiat- 
ntly  with  truth,  than  to  produce  a  great  and  false  show.     Cheap 
leoeptions  of  magnificence  encourage  persons  to   assume  a  sem- 
knce  of  decoration  far  beyond  either  their  means  or  their  station* 
Principles f  p.  27).     It  would  he  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
hat  houses  of  this  class  do  not  admit  of  artistic  treatment.     The 
Ck)ms,  on  whatever  scale,  admit  of  being  well  proportioned ;  and 
tongh  it  may  not  be  possible  to  introduce  a  great  variety  of  detail, 
i  is  always  desirable  that  the  walls  should  be  substantial,  and  the 
iternol  arrangements  as  convenient  and  symmetrical  as   possible. 
i  is  likewise  an  infringement  on  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the 
Nidor  model  to  carry  up  baiUliugs  higher  than  two  stories ;  hut 
ttics  may  be  formed  in  the  roof  with  advantage  and  eftect,  when 
de  exigences  of  trade  and  the  value  of  property  allow  any  choice 
I  the  matter. 

The  next  class  of  houses  we  have  to  consider  are  the  villas  and 
Htfisioas  of  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society ;  and  we  coa&[i!^ 
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onr  remarks,  of  course,  to  those  built  after  the  English  maui 
The  moLieni  English  mansion  is,  wo  ihink,  the  most  chai-acteristi 
commodious,  and  homely,  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque,  house  1 
be  found  in  this  or  any  other  country.  With  ug  nothing  is  finish© 
We  aro  always  improving  and  dovelopiDg,  Our  philosophy  is  ex- 
perimental, and  our  character  is  the  same.  We  biiild,  and  pull  dowB> 
and  alter  till  we  get  what  we  want ;  and  must  have  architectttre 
that  is  expansive,  like  our  habits;  that  may  he  increased  at  pleasure, 
or  altered  and  accommodated  to  existing  circumstances  ;  and  jnrt 
such  a  flexible  system  as  this  wo  possess  in  our  Tudor  style*  The  M 
manor 4iouse,  in  its  simplest  proportions,  is  nothing  but  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Tudor  cottage  ;  and  the  modem  English  mansion,  «i 
its  primitive  state,  is  a  (piadrilaterai  arrangement  of  the  same  ckf- 
acter.  When  the  old  house  became  too  small  for  the  occufieis, 
they  had  only  to  add  wings  to  it,  and  this  at  once,  as  we  may  seti 
led  to  the  introduction  of  gables  and  their  oriels.  Towers  and  ittt^  ^ 
rets  were  next  required  at  the  tenninations  of  the  wings  as 
house  developed  in  size,  and  suited  admirably  the  purposes* 
which  they  were  required,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  building, 
large  diniDg-halls,  picture-galleries,  and  libraries  had  their  int 
height  increased  by  means  of  open  roofs,  which  have  a  magnifio 
effect,  and  atlbrd  ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  ornamenti 
detail.  The  windows  were  sometimes  pointed  and  filled  with  traceijt^ 
but  our  national  predilection  for  horizontal  rather  than  verticJ  i 
was  displayed  in  the  very  low  pitch  which  was  generally  adopi 

The  same  law  of  necessity  determining  the  structure  of  a  ba 
ing  also  regnlates  the  proper  distribution  of  its  orDainental  deti 
which  ought  never  to  be,  in  any  case,  such  as  do  not  express 
lish  ideas  of  beauty.     Small  houses,  of  course,  present  few  exi 
features  suitable  for  decoration  ;  when,  however,  more  detail  is  df-l 
sired,  the  features  of  the  eonstniction  which  are  ugly  of  themsd^Hj 
indicate  where  the  ornament  shonld  be  placed.     Tiie  form  of  < 
stniction  necessarily  suggests  endless  variety  of  detail.     Weathc 
ings,  string-courses,  base-conrses,  and  buttresses  are  all  availably 
and  may  be  made  much  of  as  ornamental  features*  There  is  sea 
any  external  object  that  is  ugly  in  itself  which  may  not  be 
ornamental  by  judicious  treatment.      Lanterns  surmounted  i 
spire  are  fine  features  on  open  roofs,  and  serve  the  double  pu 
of  ventilation  and  of  a  central  elevation,  to  which  all  the  roof-1 
may  be  made  to  converge.     For  external  as  well  as  internal  i 
these  details  are  most  important. 

But  the  recent  application  of  ceramic  ornament,  either  by  i 
or  in  combination  with  sculptured  details,  is  a  most  important  addi-" 
tion  to  the  resources  of  the  architect,  and  is,  in  fact,  all  that  English  j 
architecture  wanted  to  render  it  perfectly  attractive  to  the  eye.  1^1 
the  best  designs  we  have  seen  the  ceramic  ornament  is  introdii 
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immediately  under  the  cornice  of  the  roof,  and  under  the  stone 
mouldings  which  mark  on  the  surface  of  the  walls  the  proportions 
rf  the  bnilding.  It  may  likewise  be  introduced  with  good  effect  on 
ihe  architraves  of  doors  and  windows,  and  on  blocks,  entablatures, 
md  plinths ;  but  in  all  cases  it  should  be  placed  under  the  project- 
og  mouldings,  or  on  the  flat  members  of  the  same.  We  have  ob- 
«r?ed  also  in  the  best  designs  an  admirable  gradation  of  treatment; 
he  largest  patterns  and  gayest  colours  being  established  nearest  the 
M)f.  A  bold  bordering  of  interlaced  scroll-work,  with  the  colours 
OBitiYe  and  bright,  has  a  fine  effect  underneath  the  cornice.  A 
lore  subdued  effect  is  sought  when  the  ornament  has  to  be  placed 
mler  the  string-courses,  midway  of  the  building.  Near  the  point 
r sight  quiet  colours  are  most  generally  adopted;  and  the  treatment 
^blocks  and  entablatures,  where  there  is  a  considerable  flat  surface, 
Mmld  be  after  the  manner  of  a  diaper ;  but  in  elaborate  designs 
ey  may  be  enriched  to  any  extent  by  the  introduction  of  heraldic 
ields  or  medallion  portraits,  in  every  variety  of  device.  Lines  of 
bored  bricks  are  only  suitable  to  relieve  the  ornament  or  connect 
with  the  surface  of  the  walls,  and  when  used  as  a  cheap  substi- 
e  for  the  Staffordshire  tiles,  the  effect  is  too  flat  and  tame. 
hen  expense  is  no  object,  the  temptation  is  rather  to  do  too  much 
n  too  little ;  and  both  professional  and  amateur  architects  should 
or  in  mind  that  English  taste  always  inclines  towards  simplicity 
iktail,  and  that  whenever  the  ornament  traverses  the  building  in 
ih.a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  its  proportions,  it 
mrerdone. 

If  coloured  decoration  is  so  conspicuous  on  elevations,  it  is  much 
re  so  on  walls  and  ceilings  of  interiors,  where  the  eye  is  more 
jnently  affected  by  it.  Colour  is  the  divine  solace  of  the  mind. 
5  walk  into  the  fields  in  spring  and  autumn  to  refresh  ourselves 
h  the  face  of  nature.  Ten  thousand  tints  are  there  blended  be- 
3  our  eyes  with  an  effect  like  the  chords  of  a  very  fine  symphony. 
is  the  mysterious  beauty  of  colour  seen  in  the  tempered  light 
I  beneath  the  blue  sky  that  produces  the  charm  we  feel  in  the 
diner  time.  The  same  charm,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may  have 
roduced  in  our  homes  all  the  year  round.  Art  can  transfer  to 
habitations  the  varied  colours  of  nature,  and  no  branch  of  it  has 
de  more  astonishing  progress  of  late  than  that  of  surface  decora- 
Q.  The  collection  of  designs  recently  exhibited  for  national 
apetition  at  South  Kensington  Museum — including  contributions 
m  architectural  designers,  house-painters,  lady  students,  and 
ers — showed  at  what  a  state  of  perfection  this  beautiful  art  has 
»ady  arrived  ;  and  what  a  mass  of  amateur  and  professional  skill 
kvailable  and  ready  for  employment.  The  same  love  of  rich  col- 
is  traceable  in  the  finest  examples  of  classical  and  medisDval  art, 
,  in  the  best  of  the  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Pompeiau,  Axabi^H)  ^xA 
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Prologue. 


A  PLAY,  whereof  tlie  scenes  are  bitter-sweet, 

Is  acted  in  yoim|T  dayg  of  ardent  tnith 
By  modest  maidens  fair  from  face  to  feet, 

And  by  their  worBhippers,  aspiring  yoath- 
Tbe  firei  act  is  as  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  a  new  moon  lookinfr  through  a  wood  in  sprii] 
The  second  act  and  third  are  full  of  light, 

And  summer  warmth  and  scent  of  blossoming; 
The  fourth  act  is  the  eve  of  harrest-day, 

When  love,  large-hearted,  beats  to  melody ; 
And  thee  the  doubtfal  fifth  act  ends  the  play. 

And  makes  it  comedy  or  tragedy. 

Act  I, 
Our  life  is  as  a  wood  of  fairy  fame, 

"Where  yoa  may  enter  and  behold  the  spring, 
And  farther  on  see  summer  bloom  aflame. 

And  hear  the  birds  that  through  the  long  days  eii^. 
Anon  you  come  to  where  the  late  lights  blend,  ' 

And  find  the  coloured  autumn  trees  aglow.  < 

Such  is  the  hiry  wood ;  and  at  the  end 

Are  brumal  boughs  and  banks  all  white  with  snow* 
Lucinda  Wetherland,  with  eyes  of  truth. 

Began  the  strange  walk  through  the  changing  wood| j 
And  at  the  entrance  met  a  merry  youth, 

With  sweet  surprise  of  early  womanhood. 

Act  n. 
On  Edward  Thorpe  love  Uke  a  kind  dream  fell ; 

A  moment  in  a  sudden  maze  he  stood, 
While  passion's  piping  prelude  woo'd  him  well, 

And  with  fine  glamoone  becharm'd  the  wood ; 
He  lost  the  fair  sight,  but  the  precious  strain 

Of  silent  music  slid  into  his  heart, 
To  be  remembered  aye,  ard  to  remain 

His  winter  stmshine  or  his  summer  smart. 
But  there  were  many  pathways,  and  again 

They  met»  and  were  not  mate ;  nor  did  he  miss 
The  sweetest  sweet  that  he  might  wish  to  gain^ — 

Lots  q^dte  atJ^y^  with  love,  and  kiss  with  kiss. 
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Act  m. 
Lucinda  met  another  youth,  with  eyes 

Of  graver  greeting,  and  of  softer  speech ; 
And  he  had  sabtle  songs  of  mysteries, 

And  wisdom  truths  romantic  he  could  teach. 
His  name  was  Gilbert  Gray,  and  never  wight 

Was  bound  in  love  with  stronger  sweeter  band. 
He  saw  her  eyes,  and,  dreaming  in  the  light. 

He  knew  he  loved  Lucinda  Wetherland. 
Nor  had  she  for  his  love  antipathy. 

But  a  new  passion  that  had  quickly  grown; 
So  that  she  gave  him  her  full  sympathy. 

And  his  red  bud  of  promise  was  broad  blown. 

Act  IV. 
But  Edward  came  again,  and  simple  love 

Grew  dearer  than  the  days  of  deeper  truth ; 
And  Gilbert,  who  had  sat  with  stars  above, 

Was  quite  forsaken  for  another  youth. 
To-morrow  morning,  and  the  bridal  band 

Will  be  glad-hearted  for  the  marriage-day 
Of  Edward  and  Lucinda  Wetherland, 

And  all  will  think  of  happiness  who  may ; 
Love  that  is  deep  may  turn  a  darker  way, 

And  Gilbert  he  is  sunk  in  malady. 
So  ends  the  fourth  act ;  morrow  ends  the  play — 

Will  it  be  comedy  or  tragedy  ? 

GUT  BOSLYN. 
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WHY  THAT  OLD  GENTLEMAN  PAID 

|l  SfquclU*  '^t  %  Sax' 

BY   QEOBGfi  AUGUSTUS  SAL  A 


Mebbbh.  Ginger  and  Pop,  those  estimable  Befresliment  Contractors, 
write  to  me  (very  ciyilly,  I  will  admit,  and  with  a  case  contaimDg 
two  dozen  pints  of  Messrs.  Wacliter  and  Co.'s  extra  dry  champagne 
— -which  I  have  sent  to  the  Hyperborean  Dispensary  for  Diseaaea  of 
the  CEsophagns — accompanying  their  poHte  note)  to  say  that  Ihey 
hayo  no  kind  of  buffet  at  the  Charing-cross  station  of  the  Under^oniii 
Eailway ;  and  that  consequently  a  yonng  gentleman  named  SaxoB, 
late  of  H.M.  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Foot,  could  never  have  got  into 
trouble  at  their  non-existent  refreshment-room  for  non-paynient  of » 
Soda-and-B,  I  beg  Messrs*  Ginger  and  Pop's  pardon  with  all  my  heart. 
At  the  samo  time  I  may  he  permitted  to  observe  that  there  are  a 
great  many  modes  open  to  me  for  explaining  away  the  seeming  blun* 
der.  That  which  might,  perhaps,  cause  the  least  tronble  would  b^ 
the  memorable  reply  of  the  con  si  stent  witness,  whq.  swore  in  n  cer- 
tain horse^steahng  case  that  the  animal  forming  thef^rarfi/nen  oftbo 
charge  was  sixteen  hands  high,  and  who  was  sharply  reminded  by 
the  cross-examining  counsel  that,  in  his  original  deposition  before 
the  magistrate,  he  had  taken  his  oath  that  the  steed  was  sixteen 
feet  in  altitude.  *  Did  I  swear  it  ?*  asked  the  consistent  witueBS* 
'  Well,  if  I  did,  FU  Btick  to  it  J  You  might  find  it  as  difficult  if  yon 
pushed  me  hard,  and  put  me  on  my  fuU  dialectical  mettle,  to  prM 
that  there  is  no  refreshmeDt-room  at  the  Charing-cross,  or  rather 
Embankment,  station  aforesaid,  as  to  show  that  the  earth  is  globular 
Id  fon6,  or  that  such  a  person  as  Joan  of  Arc  ever  existed.  Between 
ourselves  I  entertain  gi-ave  doubts  as  to  the  historic  truth  oftbft 
Maid's  tragedy,  and  am  much  more  of  opinion  that  she  was  an  in* 
vention  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  for  the  benefit  of  the  Beautiful  5te« 
Eonshy.  But  I  disdain  to  chop  logic,  or  split  casuistical  straws  iu 
this  regard,  I  plead  the  privilege  of  the  penny- a-lining  peeragfi» 
which  is  to  be  inaccurate  whenever  no  special  purpose  is  to  be  gainei 
by  being  accurate.  Besides,  w]/  Underground  Railway  may  be  in 
Imaginary  London.  Am  I  not  the  author  of  a  Delusive  Directory 
to  the  British  Metropolis  ? 

When,  however,  I  come  to  add  that  I  have  received  several  reiini 
of  penny -post  letters,  and  about  half  a  hundredweight  of  post-ci>rf^i'_ 
aU  asking  me  in  terms,  now  of  anger  and  now  of  affection,  now  rf 
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I^ewilderment  and  now  of  derision,  why  that  little  old  gentleman  in 
tie  drab  hat  and  the  long  green  overcoat,  and  with  the  curly  wig  and 
tte  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  should  have  paid  for  Charley  Saxon's  re- 
froahment  at  the  Charing-cross  buffet,  and  thus  have  rescued  him 
from  the  dire  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  matter  becomes 
ii'^h  more  serious.  There  is  a  mystery,  and  I  must  explain  it. 
The  strangely  impulsive  generosity — as  it  seemed — of  that  old  gen- 
tleman demands  elucidation  in  a  sequel  to  '  At  the  Bar.* 

Of  course,  Charley  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
towards  the  little  old  gentleman,  who  received  these  protestations 
with  a  mere  '  tut,  tut !'  adding  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  natural 
ttiiiigs  in  the  world  for  a  young  gentleman  such  as  he  (our  hero)  evi- 
^tly  was  to  have  his  pocket  picked.  '  And  I  daresay/  he  con- 
tinued, his  head  on  one  side  and  with  a  very  arch,  not  to  say  cun- 
lUng,  expression  twinkling  through  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles, '  that 
it  isn't  the  first  time  in  your  life  that  you've  been  cleaned  out,  my 
young  friend.' 

He  looked,  under  these  circumstances,  so  remarkahly  like  an  owl 
in  an  ivy  bush — I  grant  the  dissimilarity  of  costume,  but  it  is'  the 
expression  that  does  it — that  Charley  fancied  for  a  moment  that  he 
must  be  not  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  but  in  the  keep  of  Arundel 
GasUe,  and  an  object  of  the  contemplation  of  that  very  wise  old  owl 
(he  regularly  eata  two  tom-cats  a  day)  who  goes  by  the  name  of 

*  Lord  Eldon.'  It  would  have  been  rude,  however,  to  tell  the  little 
<>ld  gentleman  so ;  and  as  to  the  number  of  times  he  had  been 

*  deaned  out'  in  the  course  of  his  brief  but  eventful  career,  that  was 
B<H&ewhat  too  sore  a  point  with  Charley  to  dilate  upon  just  then.  So 
ke  contented  himself  with  asking  his  benefactor  where  and  when  he 
<^d  call  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the  trifling  but  ines- 
timably opportune  loan,  the  advance  of  which  had  rescued  him  from 
^  dire  a  predicament.  '  I  shall  have  to  pop  something  else  before 
I  ean  pay  him,'  the  ex-subaltern  thought,  ruefully  enough,  as  he 
^flked  the  question.  '  My  uncle  will  get  tired  of  taking  in  trousers 
'^ext,  I  suppose ;  and  then  I  shall  have  to  spout  my  boots,  and  after 
^t  I  shall  have  to  hang  myself  in  my  braces.' 

There  was,  seemingly,  no  mysterious  reticence  about  the  little 
^Id  gentleman,  and  he  was  prompt  in  his  reply.  '  I  live  in  Good- 
Qradous-street,  just  over  the  water,'  he  said  cheerily  ;  '  and  we'll 
So  there  this  very  minute.  Hi,  hansom !'  and  with  a  green-silk 
Umbrella  of  bulgy  outline  he  hailed  one  of  the  '  gondoliers  of  Lon- 
don,* who  was  crawling  with  his  vehicle  along  the  Embankment  in 
^e  direction  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

'But  I  haven't  breakfasted,'  quoth  Charley,  somewhat  embar- 
^^Bsed. 

'  That's  just  it.  Haven't  breakfasted  myself.  Never  can  get 
^  an  appetite  till  I've  taken  a  trot  over  from  the  Surrey  side  to  see 


*  Tut,  tut !'  interpoBod  the  Samaritan  iu  the  curly  bi 
*  Dou't  know  me,  eh  ?  Never  been  introduced,  and  thi 
lliing  ?  Fidtlle-de-dee  !  I  know  you  quite  well,  Captain 
you  ought  to  haTe  bought  your  captaincy  by  this  time — ^1 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth.  Bets,  bills j  Jews,  Bildad  and  Shul 
tleman  in  difficulties- — I*vo  been  in  difficulties  myself;  I' 
in  'em^fiue  handsome  young  fellow.  World  all  before  ; 
to  chooBe.  Just  a  little  hard  op  for  the  moment,  eh  ?  I 
out ;  keep  it  dark ;  make  it  all  right.  Know  all  about 
pray,  my  dear  sir,  not  another  word.  Jump  in.  Cabby,  ( 
cious-strcet.  Look  shai^p.  and  I'll  pay  you.  Dear,  deai 
doesn't  look  sharp,  we  shall  be  late  for  breakfast !'  Ami 
fragmentary  discourse  the  little  old  gentleman  had  jostled 
dered  ex-subaltern  into  the  cab  ;  had  poked  his  umbrella  t! 
trap  thereof  to  incite  the  *  gondolier'  to  speed,  and  had  pulh 
consulted  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  massive  gold  watch- 
brother,  preaumablyj  of  the  one  worth  forty  guineas  of  wh 
been  robbed  in  Tilliers-street ;  and  with  the  gleaming  ^ 
his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  had  fascinated  Charley  Saxoi 
the  Ancient  Mariner  fascinated  the  Wedding  Guest ;  and 
f5peak,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 

*  Name,  eh  ?  ah,  quite  forgot  i'  his  companion  sue 
iierved,  as  the  cab,  having  crossed  the  bridge,  went  rattlir 
wilds  of  IvenniDgton.  '  That's  my  name,  Captain  Saxon, 
be  offended.     Ought  to  have  been  a  captain  long  ago.* 

With  which  compliment  he  handed  Charley  a  small  ol 
bearing  this  inscription  :  ^^^^ 
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*  I  know  what  you're  thinking  of/  Mr.  Bantam  Cox  remarked, 
a  ^w^hole  shower  of  twinklings  coruscating  from  the  gold-rimmed  spec- 
taolcs.  *  You're  thinking  that  your  Tommy's  an  odd  fish.  So  he 
is*  He  glories  in  it.  And  look  you  here,  young  man,'  he  continued, 
mt^li  somewhat  of  solemnity  in  his  manner,  '  if  you  want  to  know 
more  about  me,  I'll  tell  you.  Your  Tommy  lives  on  his  means,  and 
be's  a  man  that  Ukes  to  look  on  the  Sunny  Side  of  things.' 

The  description  left  something,  perhaps,  to  be  desired,  on  the 
scare  of  definiteness ;  but  Charley  was  by  this  time  quite  prepared 
to  pursue  the  adventure  to  its  denouement ;  and  had  Mr.  T.  Bantam 
Cox  informed  him  that  he  was  the  Gentleman  Gaoler  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  or  the  husband  of  the  Pig-faced  Lady,  or  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  he  would  have  received  the  announcement  in  the  same  philo- 
sophical spirit. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  rattling  over  the  stones  brought  them  to 
Good-Gracious-street,  which  was  a  truly  suburban  locality — a  kind 
of  compromise  between  a  street,  a  road,  a  grove,  a  crescent,  a  lane, 
and  a  double  row  of  detached  villas — embowered  in  trees,  and  with 
pretty  lawns  and  flower-gardens  in  front.  With  all  this,  there  was 
ft  public-house  at  the  comer  of  Good-Gracious-street,  and  a  public- 
kouse  at  the  bottom.  Pisgah  Chapel  (Primitive  Mumpers'  connec- 
ti(m)  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  man- 
sion in  the  most  florid  style  of  suburban  gothic  architecture,  and  on 
tte  other  by  a  charming  little  two-storied  villa,  the  facade  half 
smothered — it  was  summer  time — with  roses  and  eglantine.  There 
^as  a  delicious  little  garden  in  front,  and  on  the  iron  rails  of  the 
gate  was  a  very  large  and  highly-polished  brass  plate,  on  which  were 
graven  the  words,  *  Happy  Villa.' 

'That's  where  I  live,'  cried  Mr.  Bantam  Cox  merrily.  *  Jump 
out,  my  dear  sir.  Now,  cabby,  here's  your  fare.  It's  no  use  arguing. 
You  know  me  well  enough.  Be  off,  will  you,  in  a  brace  of  shakes.' 
And  Mr.  T.  Bantam  Cox  pushed  back  the  iron  gate,  and  inducted 
Charley  Saxon  into  the  precincts  of  Happy  Villa. 

That  which  the  hansom  cabman  subsequently  said  was  unheard 
hy  his  quondam  fare ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  romancer  to  be 
^  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  to  walk  invisible,  and  to  listen  to  a  variety 
0^  remarks,  the  utterers  of  which  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
^g  overheard.  Thus  did  it  come  to  pass  with  the  *  gondolier' 
^ho  had  brought  the  little  old  gentleman  and  his  newly-found 
^uaintance  from  the  Thames  Embankment  to  Happy  Villa. 

'Yes,'  he  growled,  holding  with  scornfully  bent  arm,  and  in  the 
P^  of  a  remarkably  grubby  buckskin  glove,  the  legal  fare  for  the 
Journey,  which  was  one  shilling  and  sixpence ;  *  I  know  yer  well 
^uff  for  the  humbuggingest  old  skinflint,  as  'ud  ride  half  round  the 
fortat  Ragious  for  heighteenpence.  I  know  yer,  yer  hold  himage. 
I  wonder  what's  your  game,  now,  with  that  swell  out  of  luck,  as  looks 
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aa  'tmgry  as  hif  he'd  been  tied  up  for  ten  days  in  a  cooksbop  ^i 
muzzle  on.  No  good,  I'll  go  bail.  A  bad  lot — a  bad  lot  !*  Wi 
which  disparaging  dismifisal  of  his  customer,  the  gondolier 
ooslj  flicked  his  horae  over  the  left  ear  with  hia  long  whip, 
sulkily  departed.  He  met  a  nervous  widow  in  a  hurry  (i 
going  to  see  her  trustees),  and  charged  her  half-a-erown  for 
ing  her  from  opposite  the  Blind  Stihool  to  the  eastern  extremity 
Great  George-street,  Westminster ;  a  transaction  which  somewli 
poured  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  that  cabman's  soul.  La 
rCeBi  pas  sans  de  g ramies  consohitlons. 

Meanwhile  the  little  old  gentleman  had  ushered  Charley- 
door  of  the  villa  being  opened  by  a  rosy-cheeked  servant  of  amirfei 
mien — into  a  dainty  front  parlour^  very  prettily  furnished,  and  t 
walls  of  which  were  hung  Tfvith  engraved  portraits  of  the  most 
tinguished  equity  and  common-law  judges  of  past  and  present  tinii 
Charley  was  somewhat  staggered  by  this  imposing  array  of  ancif 
and  sapient  countenances,  enshrined  in  full-bottomed  wigs,  and  U 
minating  in  bands  and  robes. 

*  Ah,  you  wonder  at  my  taste,  I  daresay,*  chuckled  the  M 
old  gentleman,  marking  the  attention  with  which  hia  guest  survej 
the  portraits.  *  I'm  very  fond  of  Law.  It*s  such  a  Noble  Study-' 
little  old  gentleman  appeared  to  have  carried  his  fondness  for 
law  to  the  extent  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  sittings  of  the  varii 
legal  tribunals  of  the  land ;  for  stuck  on  the  looking-glass  were  dr 
printed  notices  relating  to  causes  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  GomiH 
Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  in  Basinghl 
street  and  Lincoln' s-inn*  *  Never  mind  those  odds  and  ends/ 
remarked,  aa  be  saw  Charley's  gaze  directed  towards  these  r^ 
on  blue  foolscap.  *  Look  at  the  pictures.  Ain't  they  beaatill 
That's  Lord  Eldon.  Great  man,  Lord  Eldon.  Your  Tommy't 
aidered  like  him.  Theresa  Mansfield,  Ellenborough,  Lyfl|| 
Brougham ;  and  there's  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Knight,  at  Westn^H 

'  This  is  certainly  the  oddest  old  ^e  I  ever  came  acra6S,'^H 
Charley,  pursuing  his  investigation  of  the  omamentB  of  tben^^ 
ment ;  '  and,  mercy  on  us,  w^hat  can  my  Tommy  want  with  all  th 
clocks  ?*  There  were,  indeed,  a  couple  of  rather  handsome  French  ckN 
on  the  mantelpiece ;  and  a  skeleton  timepiece  was  making  a  paii 
exhibition  uf  its  internal  arrangements  on  the  chiffonier.  One  brad 
supported  an  alabaster  clock,  sm-mounted  by  a  figure  of  Ho||^i 
ing  on  an  anchor ;  on  another  shelf  was  a  Tyrolese  horolo^^ 
an  elaborately  carved  ease  ;  and  in  a  corner  was  a  huge  old  eigbt-i 
clock,  rumbling  and  wheezing  like  a  patient  in  the  acute  stage 
chronic  bronchitis. 

*  Clocks — yea,  IVe  plenty  of  clocks,*  Mr.  Cox — he  should  U 
been  Mr.  Clocks— explained,  as  he  saw  Charley*s  eye  travelling  ft^ 
one  timepiece  to  the  other.     *  Tliis  is  how  it  is.    Your  Tommy,  jj 
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»^  owns  a  goodish  deal  of  honse  property  hereabouts,  and  his  tenants 
are  so  fond  of  him,  that  they  often  send  him  their  clocks  to  take  care 
ofy  especially  when  they're  a  little  bit  behindhand  with  their  rent. 
YoctVe  no  idea  how  fond  of  your  Tonmiy  his  tenants  are.  It's  quite 
affecting.' 

'  I'll  give  it  up/  said  Charley  Saxon  to  himseK.     '  My  Tonmiy 
must  be  mad.     Everybody  is  mad,  so  they  say,  over  the  water.' 

-    At  this  juncture  breakfast  was  brought  in ;  and  the  ex-subaltern, 
^ho  was  by  this  time  hungry  enough  for  several  hunters,  had  some- 
thing else  besides  portraits  and  clocks  to  think  about.     It  was  a 
capital  breakfftst.     £bim  and  eggs,  devilled  kidneys,  Strasburg  pie, 
aachovy-toast,  and  other  delicacies  graced  the  festive  board ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  tea  and  coffee,  a  fascinating  diluent  to  the 
wlids  appeared  in  a  huge  silver  tankard  full  of  Bass*s  bitter.    Charley 
thought  of  his  old  feasts  in  the  mess-room,  and  of  the  trifling  balance 
in  which  he  stood  indebted  to  the  messman  of  the  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Foot.     On  the  first  he  dwelt  with  fond  regret.     The  last 
did  not  trouble  him  much.     Messmen  make  large  profits,  no  doubt, 
from  their  catering,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  risk 
of  the  balances. 

'Your  Tommy. always  takes  Bass  at  breakfast,'  Mr.  Saxon's 
host  observed,  as  the  victim  of  the  Purchase  System  indulged  in  a 
hearty  draught  from  the  tankard ;  '  in  fact,  he  doesn't  object  some- 
times to  a  glass  of  bitter  before  breakfast ;  and  I  was  on  my  way  to 
have  one  when  I  found  you  in  Queer-street  yonder.  But  you  were 
blinking  something  stronger.  Aha !  you  were  having  Soda-and-B. 
Take  my  advice,  young  sir,  and  avoid  aerated  waters  qualified  with 
*¥irits  in  the  morning.     Theresa  no  hope  for  a  brandy -and-soda 

He  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of  deep  earnestness,  approach- 
^  solemnity,  and  that  is  why  I  have  put  them  in  italics.  On 
Charley  asking  him  why  the  case  of  a  person  imbibing  the  stimulant 
he  had  denounced  must  be  considered  hopeless,  the  little  old  gentle- 
^^um  went  on, 

*  Because  brandy -and-soda-water  men  Die.  Your  Tommy  wants 
«ifl  friends — bless  'em  all ! — to  Live.  If  you  only  knew  the  agonies 
of  mind  I've  suffered  through  the  prevalence  of  **  pegging"  with 
Boda-and-B.  in  the  Bengal  Squadron  and  the  Eighteenth  Hifles, 
pity  your  Tommy,  you  would  indeed.' 

*  Well,'  answered  Charley  good-humouredly,  *  I'll  promise  to  live, 
^  not  **  peg"  any  more  before  noon,  if  that  will  suit  you.' 

*It  will  indeed,  Charles  Saxon,'  the  little  old  gentleman  replied, 
^  he  produced  a  box  of  exquisitely  odorous  havanas.  *  I  suppose 
you  smoke.  AU  you  army  gentlemen  do ;  and  I  rather  encourage  it, 
•8 1  am  led,  firom  observation,  to  the  conviction  that  smoking  rather 
discourages  "pegging"  than  otherwise.     Now,  light  up  your  cigar, 
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and  listen  to  me ;  and,  if  I*m  rude,  yon  mnstn't  be  angry  with  jour 
Tommy.     Nobody^s  angiy  with  tbeir  Tommy;  he*9  sucb  a  Duck.* 

A  duck  in  a  curly  brown  wig  and  gold -rimmed  spectacles — a 
dack  with  false  teetb,  and  deeply  pitted  with  the  smaUpox — is  some- 
what, it  most  be  admitted,  of  a  rara  avis;  but  *  my  Tommy*  was 
evidently  a  character,  and  Charley  promised  that  he  would  not  be 
angry  with  him,  whatever  he  might  say. 

What  did  he  say  ?  That,  for  the  present,  must  remain  a  mys 
tery ;  but  all  will  be  duly  explained  in  the  sequel. 

Charley  Saxon  turned  ver>^  steady  shortly  after  the  period  of  his 
first  interview  vdih  Mr.  Bantam  Cox  in  Good-Gracioug-street.  H« 
wrote  a  series  of  the  most  beautifiilly  penitent  letters  home  to  hii 
papa,  the  Eector  of  Rawley-enm-Crew,  stating  that  he  had  at  last 
awakened  to  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  and  that  he  was  infleiiWy 
determined  for  the  future  to  lead  a  new  one.  Furthermore  he  con- 
veycd  to  his  parents  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  he  had  ohtaiurf 
•something  to  do  in  the  City,*  and  that  the  something  was  of* 
nature  to  secure  him,  if  sedulously  pursued,  a  reasonable  competoce? 
nay,  that  eventually  perhaps  it  might  lead  to  the  acquisition  on  hia 
part  of  a  handsome  fortune.  What  the  '  something'  in  the  City 
wag,  and  whether  he  had  gone  on  tho  Stock  Exchange,  or  hiiJ  be- 
come a  shipbroker,  or  had  received  tho  appointment  of  Chamberiaifl 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  repentant  prodigal  omitted  to 
state ;  but  that  his  civic  avocations  were  of  a  remunerative  kinJ 
became  speedily  and  gratifyingly  apparent  to  his  affectionate  rehitiveJ 
at  Eawley-cum-Crew,  by  his  sending  his  mother,  as  a  birth Jm  pre- 
sent, a  fifty-pound  note  of  the  ciispest  texture  and  the  newest  im* 
presaion,  Soon  afterwards  he  made  his  papa  even  a  larger  remii* 
tance,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  told  bis  parent  that  it  was  a  shatf*^ 
that  his  clerical  duties  should  be  longer  interfered  with,  and  lii« 
well-deserved  leisure  sacrificed  hy  having  to  attend  to  the  educatiou 
of  his  hrother  Jack  ;  and  that,  as  things  in  the  City  were  now  goiog 
Tery  well  w^th  him,  he  was  delighted  to  enclose  the  wherewitbul  f"' 
the  dispatch  of  Jack  to  Cheam  School,  and  his  maintenance  at  tW 
celebrated  place  of  education,  for  two  years.  To  the  four  tall  yonn? 
women,  his  sisters,  he  was  in  degree  eqoally  mmiificent.  At  leaser 
they  were  no  longer  forced  to  wear  tinned  gowns,  to  don  coloureJ 
hose  in  default  of  being  able  to  afford  white  stockings,  or  to  med 
their  gloves  until  scarcely  any  of  the  original  fabric  remained* 
Everybody  rejoiced  over  thia  thoroogh  reformation  of  the  Uwk 
sheep.  Who  does  nott  indeed,  to  see  the  black  sheep  washrf 
white,  especially  when  it  is  not  we  who  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
carholic-acid  soap  and  the  scruhbing-bruahes  ? 

In  London,  Charley  Saxon  eschewed  the  carnal  and  irrevereii* 
regions  of  the  West- end,  and  dwelt  in  tho  peaceful  shades  of  Clip* 
ham,  occupying  indeed  a  tranquil  first  floor  furnished,  not  a  hundwi 
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es  from  the.blissfiil  thoroiighfiEU*e  known  as  Philomel-lane,  and 
are  the  landlady — her  husband  was  an  elder  of  Pisgah  Chapel — 
ginalMompers'-connection  in  Good-Gracions-street — declared  him 
be  for  morality,  decorum,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  earliness  of 
ITS,  a  model  to  all  single  gentlemen  present  and  to  come.     In 

payments  he  was  as  punctual  as  the  Bank  of  England;  an 
ablishment  which  has,  I  believe,  earned  some  renown  for  its  promp- 
ude  and  accuracy  in  monetary  matters  :  and  he  drank  milk-and- 
iter  and  ate  hard-boiled  eggs  for  breakfast  on  Sunday,  in  order  to 
oid  wounding  the  theological  scruples  of  the  worthy  folks  with 
lom  he  dwelt.  Ah !  he  was  indeed  a  pattern — this  erst  careless 
id  profligate  subaltern,  late  of  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Foot.  He 
ill  kept  up  his  subscription  at  his  club,  but  rarely  entered  that 
mi  of  dissipation  and  emporium  of  idle  and  frivolous  conversation, 
le  billiard-rooms  and  the  Burlington-arcade,  the  Alhambra  and 
6  Argyll,  the  Grand  Stand  at  Epsom  and  the  stalls  of  the  Royal 
lomiity  Theatre,  knew  him  no  more.  Ah!  he  had  become  a 
anged,  a  very  changed  young  man.  The  fellows  in  Pall  Mall 
ighed,  and  said  that  Charley  Saxon  had  turned  Methodist  parson, 
hen,  by  chance,  the  convert  met  any  of  the  fellows  in  the  street, 
would  cast  his  eyes  down,  and  cros^  over  to  the  other  side. 

You  will  remember  that  Pisgah  Chapel  was  on  the  side  opposite 
that  which  was  the  site  of  Happy  Villa,  flanked  by  a  handsome 
uifiion  in  the  suburban  style  of  florid  gothic  architecture.  This 
ddence  was  styled  Chalcedon  Lodge,  and  at  Chalcedon  Lodge 
ed  the  two  Miss  Murryams,  ancient  ladies  of  independent  means, 
ih  whom  resided  their  orphan  niece.  Miss  Euth  Clodestowe,  a 
lom  young  person  with  brown  hair  and  pretty  gray  eyes,  and  who 
8  now  verging  upon  two-and-twenty  years  of  age.  She  had  been 
W'wd  in  Chancery,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being 
ght  weU  be  proud  of  being  guardian  to  such  a  ward,  seeing  that 
3  was  as  good  as  she  was  pretty,  and  was  now  absolute  mistress 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  comfortable  peculium 
1  been  bequeathed  to  his  only  daughter  by  her  papa  deceased, 
0  was — well,  something  in  the  City,  I  should  be  wantonly  and 
iedly  deceiving  you  if  I  were  to  assert  that,  in  addition  to  being 
)d,  pretty,  and  wealthy,  Miss  Ruth  Clodestowe  was  clever.  Quite 
'  contrary.  She  was  a  fool :  a  fact  which  did  not  in  the  slightest 
[ree  militate  against  her  having  the  heart  that  could  feel  for 
►ther — against  her  being  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  altoge- 
r  a  very  companionable  little  body.  My  calm  conviction  has  long 
n  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  happy  marriages,  the  wife  has  been 
K)l.  From  my  point  of  view,  I  mean  :  there  are  fools  and  fools. 
1,  it  would  never  do  for  the  husband  to  be  a  fool  as  well  as  his 
ase. 
Mr.  T.  Bantam  Cox  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  ladies 
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of  Chalcedoii  Lodge*  Indeed,  lie  was  the  landlord  of  the  MisslW 
ryams,  aud  had  biiilt  Chalcedon  Lodge  at  his  own  cost  and  chaigl 
years  before,  and,  iinlesg  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  freeholdi 
Pisgah  Chapel  was  also  his  property.  His  relations  with  his  tei 
ants  being  of  a  friendly  as  well  as  of  a  business  nature,  what  cool 
be  more  natnral  than  that  this  Tommy  should  have  the  honour  to  | 
troduce  to  them  his  partieuJar  and  estimable  friend,  Mr*  Chail 
Saxon  ?  *  Once  in  the  army — Captain  Saxon^ — connected  with  ll 
Yerj  first  families  and  that  sort  of  thing,*  Mr,  Bantam  Cox  whi^ei 
to  the  ancient  maiden  ladies,  while  Charley  was  talking  genti 
platitudes  to  Miss  Ruth  Clodestowo  about  Pisgah  ChapeU  Exei 
Hallj  and  the  last  meeting  of  the  branch  Society  for  estabhshi^ 
Missions  among  the  Fan  tail  Indians.  The  old  ladies  did  not  mil 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Saxon*s  having  been  in  the  army;  since  to  tkl 
information  Mr,  Bantam  Cox  added  the  hint  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  City,  and  doing  remarkably  weU,  They  looked  i 
him,  now  that  he  had  done  with  a  mundane  and  sinful  ca 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning,  and  rejoiced  exceeding 
for  Euth,  she  rather  liked  the  notion  of  the  young  gentleman,  wii 
moustaches  had  been  so  cleanly  shaved  off,  having  been  mm 
captain.  She  liked  his  eyes.  Ha  teeth,  the  colour  of  his  hair,  | 
mild  and  caressing — albeit  strictly  respectful — conversation.  S| 
liked  his  very  hands  and  tilhert-sbaped  finger-nails,  the  way  he  h 
of  pinning  his  scarf,  and  toying  with  his  watch -chain.  She  KM 
him,  and  everything  that  was  his  ;  and  being  a  fool,  she  fell  Of 
head  and  ears,  there  and  then,  in  love  with  Charley  Saxon*         | 

They  were  married,  not  at  Pisgah  Chapel,  hut,  as  was  sufficied) 
customary  with  the  denizens  of  Good-Gracious-street,  at  old  f 
JmnpusVs  parish  church,  Newington.  There  were  no  leas 
eighteen  ckrences,  two  glass-coaches,  and  a  miniature  brougha 
the  marriage  procession  ;  and  several  young  ladies  fainted  awi 
the  gallery  previous  to  the  final  tying  of  the  nuptial  knot.  The  j 
est  »f  wedding  breakfasts  took  place  at  Chalcedon  Lodge,  but  prio 
the  commencement  of  the  banquet  Mr.  T.  Bantam  Cox  took  ChaiJ 
Saxon  aside  into  the  back  drawing-room,  and  thus  bespoke  him  a 

'  Young  sir,  I  think  your  Tomnij  has  now  done  the  right  tbj 
in  this  matter.  He's  made  you  the  husband  of  a  pretty  girl — nM 
mind  her  being  a  fool — with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poni 
for  her  fortune^  every  shilling  of  which  is  settled  on  herself;  I 
which,  invested  in  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  Three  per  cents,  4 
yield  interest  to  the  amount  of  somo  four  thousand  five  hundnl 
year:  quite  enough,  I  should  say,  to  enable  you  to  keep  house, i 
to  have  a  pretty  large  balance  over  for  pocket-money, 
young  sir,  do  you  know  what  youVe  got  to  do  ? ' 

*  Why,*  replied  Charley  with  a  loud  laugh,  *I*ve  got  to: 
you  the  shilling  yon  paid  for  the  Soda-and-B,  at  the  ref 
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room  at  Charing-croBS,  and  which,  'pon  my  word,  has  never  entered 
my  head  firom  tiiat  morning  to  this.' 

'  Yon  owe  me  a  great  deal  more  than  that,'  retorted  the  little 
old  gentleman  sternly.  '  Vain  and  inconsequential  youth,  do  you 
know  who  I  am?* 

'Why,  my  Tommy,  and  a  very  capital  fellow,'  the  bridegroom 
repfied  with  another  laugh,  and  slapping  his  benefactor  heartily  on 
Ihebaek. 

'Don't  do  that,'  the  little  old  gentleman  rejoined.  'I'm  asth- 
matieal,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Of  course  I'm  your  Tommy,  and 
fou're  very  fond  of  me.  Everybody's  fond  of  their  Tommy.  But 
Pm  something  more  than  that.  I'm  a  wolf,  I'm  a  vampire,  I'm  a 
devouring  lion.' 

'A  what?'  cried  Charley. 

'I'm  your  Only  and  most  Bapacious  Creditor,  and  I  want  from 
joa  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds 
uxieen  shillings  and  eleven-pence  three-farthings,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum.  I've  paid  all  your  execu- 
tkins;  I've  settled  with  all  your  tradespeople ;  I've  bought  up  all 
jomr  bills,  unknown  to  you ;  and  if  you  don't  pay  me,  I'll  have  out 
a  Debtor's  Summons  in  Bankruptcy  against  you  before  you're  twenty- 
fan  hours  older.     And  that's  what's  for  breakfast.' 

So  this  is  why  the  old  gentleman  paid ! 

Of  course  Charley  had  to  pay  him,  interest  and  all ;  but  there 
was  a  very  comfortable  balance  remaining  on  the  right  side. 
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In  lately  turning  over  a  cookeiy  book  for  the  million,  I  came  npfl 
the  foUowHig  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  careful  housewife 
taught  how  to  distinguish  fresh  lobsters  from  stale  :   *  Lobsters 
cently  caught  have  always  some  rcmaiua  of  muscular  action  in  tl 
claws,  which  may  be  excited  by  pressing  the  eyes  with  the  finger. 

We  have  all  seen  these  unhappy  cmstaceans  with  stoat  pe 
di*iven  into  the  flesh  between  the  hinges  of  their  claws,  and 
some  of  ug,  I  daresay,  regretted  that  the  existence  of  these 
able  weapons  of  aggression  and  defence  should  presumabl; 
Buch  a  cruel  precaution  Decessary,  Bat  the  diabolical  expedienl 
squeezing  their  eyes,  in  order  to  excite  *  some  remaina  of  maad 
action*  in  the  quivering  limbs  of  the  poor  persecuted  wretch, 
certainly  never  occurred  to  me  before.  And  this  test,  be  it  obserw 
is  suggested  not  as  the  refinement  of  cruelty  of  some  monster 
has  devoted  his  whole  hfe  to  the  study  of  that  art,  under  the  imil 
diato  inspiration  and  tuition  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  father  of 
but  is  put  forward  as  tho  praiseworthy  care  of  a  frugal  houseifi 
who  is  preparing  some  little  treat  for  her  husband*3  supper, 
smilingly  resorts  to  this  little  artifice  to  protect  herself  from 
position. 

In  my  innocence  I  had  always  fancied  that  the  ne  plus  ultra 
culioary  cruelty  had  been  reached  in  the  operation  of  '  criiDpi 
codfish,  which  consists,  I  believe,  in  cutting  into  the  flesh  of 
still  living  fish,  so  that  the  vitality  of  the  ^vi^etched  victim  niayc4ii 
the  trembling  flesh  to  gape  widely  asunder — which  it  will  no  ioo^ 
do  if  the  incision  be  made  after  death,  the  passive  flesh  no  loi^ 
shrinking  away  from  the  dreadful  knife — and  so  causing  the  gap 
crimp.  But  I  confess  that  this  test  of  the  lobster  appears  to 
taken  in  connection  with  the  previous  pegging  of  the  claws,  to  gra4 
ate  still  higher  in  the  devil's  school,  and  to  merit  more  distingais 
infamy. 

Shakespeare  must  have  noticed  some  horror  of  a  similar  k 
before  he  made  the  Fool  advise  poor  heart-broken  Lear  to  cry  to 
rising  heart  '  as  the  cook  did  to  the  eels,  when  she  put  them  in  i 
paste  alive :   she  rapped  Vm  on   the  coxcombs  with  a  stick, 
cried,  *'  Do^n,  wantons,  down  I"  '     Any  fisherman  wiE  bo  famil 
with  such  a  method  of  killing  his  fish. 

I  fear  that  Cowper  is  now  a  VC17  imfashionable  poet^  as  hd 
neither  mystical,  atheistic,  nor  erotic  j  and  I  daresay  that  not 
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per  cent  of  the  present  generation  have  ever  read  the  indignant  pro- 
test which  that '  sweet  and  guileless  spirit'  made,  just  a  century  ago, 
against  similar  abominations : 

'  To  make  him  sport, 

To  gratifj  the  frenzy  of  his  wrath 

Or  his  base  glattony,  are  causes  good 

And  just  in  his  account  why  bird  and  beast 

Should  suffer  torture,  and  the  streams  be  dyed 

With  blood  of  their  inhabitants  impaled. 

While  he, 

Not  satisfied  to  prey  on  all  around, 

Adds  tenfold  bitterness  to  death,  by  pangs 

Needless,  and  first  torments  ere  he  devours* 

I^afisthe  gravamen  of  the  charge.  We  believe  ourselves  at  liberty 
to '  kill  and  eat'  such  of  the  brute  creation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
our  food  (though,  for  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  always  envy 
tegetarians  the  clearness  of  their  conscience  in  this  matter),  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  permission  to  '  torment  ere  we  devour,'  to  heighten 
the  real  or  fancied  gusto  of  the  food  by  inflicting  horrible  tortures 
on  the  living  animal  before  we  kill  it. 

Are  the  Strasburg  geese  really  and  actually  confined  in  coops 
dose  to  the  chimney  of  a  fire,  so  as  to  counterfeit  a  tropical  heat, 
and  so  produce  the  disease  of  the  liver  necessary  to  make  the  famous 
pat^s  ?  Are  their  feet  nailed  on  to  the  floors  of  these  coops  to  pre- 
vent their  moving  about,  and  so  counteracting  by  exercise  the  ten- 
dency of  such  treatment?  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  such  things 
CAR  be ;  but  still  we  are  assured  of  their  truth.  Nay,  not  very  long 
fl^o  I  observed  in  the  papers  that  some  ingenious  Frenchman  had 
'assisted  nature'  in  another  way  in  the  fattening  of  fowls.  The 
etched  bird  was  placed  in  a  wooden  case,  and  by  some  diabolical 
contrivance  its  mouth  was  forced  open,  and  a  quantity  of  soft  un«- 
taons  food  injected  into  its  stomach  nolens  volens ;  a  scheme  which 
"aay  remind  us  of  the  '  water  question'  of  the  Inquisition,  wherein 
the  Tictim  was  laid  upon  his  back,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
vater  forced  through  a  pipe  down  his  throat,  until  his  horrible  suf- 
^^Brings  compelled  him  to  confess  or  invent  whatever  his  tormentors 


Of  course,  when  the  demon  of  cruelty  enters  into  a  man  and 
Spires  him,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
^e  are  not  surprised  at  any  depth  of  wickedness  into  which  he  may 
^  assisted  to  descend.  But  the  curious  fact  about  the  things  I 
Jiave  noticed  is,  that  they  are  not  performed  by  any  monsters  such 
*8  these  or  others  with  a  sense  of  their  enormity,  but  that  they  are 
9tietly  done  firom  day  to  day  and  year  to  year ;  and  have  been  so 
^one  for  centuries,  without  apparently  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to 
fteir  propriety. 

Sport,  as  we  know,  may  make  very  cruel  even  those  who  are  not 
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so  tinder  other  circumstancea  ;  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
instance  is  that  of  Izaak  Walton,  that  saintly  linendraper,  whom ' 
we  should  have  thought  little  lower  than  the  angels,  had  it  not  l)ecD 
for  his  Anffkr^  and  some  of  the  directions  in  that  marvellous  book. 
Strange  that  a  man  who  could  write  in  such  a  way  of  the  p^aceW 
beauties  of  his  beloved  country^  and  could  enter  so  heartily  into  the 
enjoyment  and  happiness  of  the  birds  and  beasts  around  him,  vho 
could  begin  and  end  his  day  with  prayer,  and  retain  in  all  his  plea- 
Bures  something  of  a  prayerful  spirit,  should  advise  his  fishonnaD,iD 
fastening  a  live  frog  by  skewering  it  on  to  his  hook,  to  handle  the 
wretched  reptile  *  as  though  he  loved  him/  lest  he  might  shorten 
the  span  of  its  sufferings,  and  consequently  of  its  life,  and  so  rendrtj 
it  less  attractive  to  the  pike  for  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  fishingr" 

But  sport  of  all  kinds  comes  under  a  totally  different  categoir 
from  cookery,  and  is  practised  by  a  eomparatively  small  number  of 
persons*  Millions  of  tender-hearted  women  have  eaten  crimpd 
codfish  and  pegged  lobsters,  whose  whole  souls  would  revolt  from 
t)ie  cruelty  of  most  sports.  All  that  I  am  pleading  for  is,  not  that 
birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  should  not  be  eaten  by  mankind,  birt 
only  that  they  should  not  be  tortured  first  for  the  indulgence  of  ap- 
petites already  sufficiently  keen,  and  needing  no  such  artifices  to 
stimulate  them  to  greater  activity  or  enjoyment* 

I  think,  by  the  way,  that  the  fishennan^s  argument  that 
tims  cannot  feel  the  pain  of  his  hook,  because  a  hooked  fish  * 
has  escaped  will  sometimes  begin  feeding  again  directly  afteTwa 
is  hardly  conclusive.     Do  we  never  feed  dmring  pain?     Will  mii 
man  with  the  gout  or  toothache  eat  his  dinner  after  a  faahi^l 
and  why  should  not  the  hooked  fish  do  the  same  9     Yet  goat  bsA 
toothache  are  very  real  pains,  as  most  of  those  who  endure  them^ 
will  readily  admit.  Foxhunters  are  ready  to  declare  that  the  hn 
fox  enjoys  the  sport  of  battling  and  evading  hia  pursuers*    But, ; 
see,  the  fox  himself  cannot  be  consulted  on  the  subject ;  and  " 
he  be  adequately  represented  in  the  court  of  inquiir,  I  tl 
must  decline  to  accept  the  ex-partc  evidence  of  the  other  pan 
the  cause.     People  are  so  very  apt  to  attribute  their  own  fe 
to  others,  and  so  very  tmable  to  understand  that  their  pleasure  i 
be  some  other  creature's  pain,     I  daresay  the  boys  in  the 
thought  that  the  frogs  enjoyed  being  pelted  as  mnch  as  they 
pelting  them,  and  were  greatly  surprised  to  learn  from  the 
own  lipB^  that  what  was  fun  to  boys  might  be  death  to  frogs. 

But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pigeon  clubs  of  the  present  dajj 
there  is  a  pleasure  connected  with  *  sport'  irrespective  of  the  i 
cess  of  the  actual  sportsman ;  I  mean,  the  pleasure  of  the  fair  f 
tators  in  seeing  the  poor  harmless  birds  brutally  butchered-     N(i 
long  since  I  observed  that  the  beadle  of  a  London  square  was  im- 
prisoned^ with  a  treadmill  obbligato,  for  killing  four  cats,  which  bll 
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annoyed  the  residents  in  the  sqnare  by  their  noctnmal  yocalism. 
Yet  the  poor  man  was  bat  performing  the  functions  which  he 
beliered  to  attach  to  his  vocation,  although  he  may  not  have  chosen 
the  most  humane  method  of  killing  the  cats.  At  the  worst,  he  was 
not  slao^tering  a  hecatomb  of  hannless  and  beautiful  birds  to  while 
away  his  vacant  hours,  nor  even  applauding,  with  hands  clad  in 
pearl-gray  kid,  those  engaged  in  that  manly  and  sportsmanlike 
recreation. 

That  anatomists  should  pursue  their  horrible  investigations 
irithout  much  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  their  victims  is,  I  fear, 
only  what  we  must  expect  from  the  ardour  of  scientific  research  and 
their  early  hospital  teachings,  although  every  reader  of  such 
neords  must  be  struck  with  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  useful  or 
reliable  knowledge  acquired,  compared  with  the  awful  mass  of  suf- 
faring  involved  in  the  inquiry.  Some  years  ago  English  readers 
'were  horrified  at  the  revelations  of  the  practice  of  vivisection 
•mongst  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  French  army.  The  dreadful 
story  of  Majendie  and  the  dog  which  put  its  paws  round  his  neck 
and  licked  his  face,  in  the  vain  hope  of  softening  his  heart  and 
stopping  his  cruel  operation,  will  recur  to  readers  of  this  class  of 
Ktwature.     It  is  far  too  horrible  for  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 

A  lady  who  has  been  lately  ennobled  by  a  title,  but  whose  best 
latent  of  nobility  is  written  in  the  record  of  her  whole  Ufe,  Lady 
BoMett-Coutts,  has  not  long  since  instituted  a  society  in  the  hope 
of  doing  something  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  dumb  animals  at 
tte  hands  of  their  drovers,  by  offering  prizes  and  small  sums  of 
money  to  those  who  can  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
lumanity.  Not  for  a  moment  would  I  discourage  any  effort  to 
lessen  by  one  drop  that  vast  sea  of  misery ;  but  any  one  who  comes 
Bt  all  in  contact  with  the  class  in  question  must  see  how  hopeless 
Bach  an  attempt  seems  to  be.  Men  of  that  kind  appear  either  to 
l^ve  that  the  poor  beasts  committed  to  their  charge  have  no  more 
^Beting  than  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  else  they  take  advantage  of  a 
contrary  belief  to  inflict  upon  them  all  the  suffering  in  their  power, 
^•dealers,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  pen  of  their  wares,  will  visit 
Bnay  cross  which  they  themselves  meet  with  on  the  wretched  ani- 
mals ;  and  if  a  purchaser  does  not  like  the  goods,  or  will  not  give 
tte  price  asked,  the  angry  dealer  cuts  the  poor  little  creatures  over 
tte  earSy  as  if  the  fault  were  personal  to  themselves.  As  the  day 
J  Bdrances  too,  and  beer  becomes  largely  infused  into  the  business  of 
I  tte  hour,  slanging  matches  become  frequent  between  adjacent  sellers 
f-     B8  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  breeds,  and  the  embers  of  old 

I-    9iaiTek  are  raked  up  and  fanned  into  a  flame.     Here,  again,  the 
Joor  pigs  are  the  chief  sufferers.     Every  time  their  owner  gets 
Worsted  in  the  wordy  fight,  and  his  ears  made  to  burn  with  some 
[.    ^tiQguag  taunt,  their  ears  are  made  to  sympathise  by  means  of  the 
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ready  whip,  willi  wMcli  iostrument  the  wretch  acoentaatea  his  own 
Terbal  sallies  also.  So  that  whether  he  conquers  or  is  conqaered 
in  the  flood  of  abuse,  they  are  sure  to  beai'  the  bnaiit  equally  of 
victory  or  defeat. 

But,  at  least,  the  society  in  question  begins  at  the  right  end, 
which  some  similar  associations  can  hardly  be  said  to  do*  It  maj 
be  Ycry  right  to  punish  cruelty  to  aDimals  by  the  treadjnill  anJ 
prison  diet,  but  it  will  never,  I  think,  alter  the  man  who  is  so  pun- 
ished, except  for  the  worse.  If  Mr,  Wm,  Sykes,  or  any  kindi^ 
spirit,  be  punished  for  ill-treating  his  donkey,  we  may  be  prel 
sure  that  the  moment  he  escapes  from  prison  he  will  have  a  priTlj 
interview  of  a  revengeful  character  with  that  donkey,  in  which 
wretched  quadruped  will  pay  heavy  interest  for  all  that  his  ma 
has  endured. 

The  same  noble  lady  recently  took  occasion  to  deliver  a  clitt 
to  the  mistresses  leaving  Whitelands  School,  imploring  them 
teach  their  children  kindness  to  animals.     And  here  again,  an 
she  was  in  the  right  track  : 

*  Juet  as  the  twig  ia  bent,  the  tree  will  grow  ;' 

and  I  pray  that  the  seed  sown  in  deference  to  her  request  mity  1 
fruit  a  hundredfold.* 

Nor  is  this  a  trifling  matter.     Be  sure  that  the  cry  of  all  theflfi 
dumb  creatnres  which  are  unnecessarily  or  wantonly  tortnred  i* 
continually  ascending  to  the  ears   of  Him  who  is  their   Croitfl^ 
no  less  than  ours.     We  may  be  certain  that  He,  without  wlwM 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  will  not  for  ever  disregard  tliA^ 
groans : 

*  And  God^  some  future  day, 

Win  reckon  with  ua  roundly  for  the  abude 

Of  what  He  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust' 


*  Since  thja  article  was  written  a  more  hopeful  effort  has  been  iiuid«1ij( 
lifihing  a  eeriefl  of  reading  books  for  elffmenlary  Bchools,  dedigned  e^ipecialtf  I 
teach  kinduesB  to  tiDimals,  and  called  the  *  Humanity  Series.*  They  are  edited ^ 
the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  the  bird-lovin^  correspondent  of  the  Timeit,  and  appeaf ' 
calculated  for  the  purpose  in  rjuesiion.  The  only  hope  is  to  drop  the  germ  off 
learning  ioto  infant  minds,  whfoh  are  more  of&en  cruel  for  want  of  thoaght  I 
want  of  heart. 
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were  sisters  only  by  adoption;  yet  I  know  that  the  Ioto  between 
in  those  old  days,  was  as  great  as  it  conld  have  been  if  the  mo- 
B,  of  whom  only  sweet  memories  were  leffc  ns,  had  been  one ; 
as  if  my  father  had  been  Elsie's  father  too,  instead  of  having 
hUy  adopted  the  orphan  child,  and  brought  her  from  a  poor  and 
ilesB  life  to  share  our  happy  home.  I  suppose  I  always  knew 
i  he  could  never  grow  to  love  her  just  as  he  loved  his  own  child ; 
even  if  I  had  felt  he  did  so,  I  should  only  have  rejoiced.  I  am 
^gnow  of  the  old  times,  and  speaking,  too,  when  I  can  see  those 
times  lying  in  the  full  sunlight  of  the  unsuspicious  love  we  bore 
I  other.  We  two  adopted  sisters  were  a  strong  contrast.  Elsie 
a  bright  light-hearted  girl,  with  a  sunny  prettiness,  and  a  happy 
e  for  ever  rippling  on  her  lips  and  sparUing  in  her  eyes.  We 
)  the  same  age  within  a  year,  yet  I  always  felt  much  the  elder, 
tny  nature  was  silent  and  concentrated,  dreamy  to  a  fault,  and 
l&st — so  steadfEist,  that  if  I  had  had  one  aim  to  pursue,  however 
Jess,  I  should  have  pursued  it  silently  to  my  death.  Yet  under 
[uietness,  I  knew,  even  then,  that  there  slept  a  passionate  inten- 
of  feeling  which  gave  me  one  power  greater  than  Elsie  possessed, 
power  of  sufiFering.  She  won  love  and  friendship  ;  while  I  stood 
•ted,  with  only  her  love  and  my  father's  to  encircle  me.  She  won 
[ration  and  esteem  from  all,  and  I  knew  that  this  was  well,  be- 
e  suffering  to  her  was  weakening  as  illness ;  under  it  she  lay 
ive  and  helpless,  while  I  met  it  as  I  would  meet  a  sorrowful 
d,  and  made  my  step  firm,  and  my  heart  strong,  to  support  it. 
all  this  was  in  the  old  times,  before  she  won  (easily,  as  she  won 
Ise)  the  only  love  which  could  have  gladdened  me ;  and  before 
chill  gray  cloud  dropped  down  between  us. 
le  did  not  live  with  us  at  first,  but  my  father,  when  bis  own 
h  failed,  persuaded  his  young  partner  (to  whom  the  mills 
d  entirely  belong  after  his  death)  to  come  and  live  with  us  in 
^eat  house,  upon  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  mills  lay. 
lorace  Capon  came,  and  the  whole  active  management  of  the 
i  fell  into  his  hands  ;  and  although  he  was  a  young  man,  my 
ir  felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  The  master  was  safe 
alying  on  Mr.  Capon,  the  men  would  sometimes  say  to  us, 
i  we  wandered,  as  we  Hked  to  do,  over  the  busy  noisy  mills ;  he 
,  Vol.  n.  F.S.  Vol.  XXn.  G  Ci 
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was  one  to  be  trusted.  We  used  to  Bmile  at  the  expresgicmi 
seemed  to  tlieni  to  mean  bo  much,  and  when  Horace  would  j 
from  the  offices,  what  wonder  was  it  if  we  saw  a  new  power 
handsome  face,  and  in  hia  tone  of  genial  yet  irresistible  auth 
And  could  we  warn  each  other  of  the  feeling  which  was  gi 
equally  in  huth  our  hearts  ?  Could  we  always  remember  that  1 
of  us  this  fueling  must  end  in  bitter  and  humiliating  pain  ? 
to  me  that  the  pain  came  at  last;  very  gradually,  becanae  i 
me  8^ch  a  long,  long  time  to  believe  it  after  it  was  told ;  y< 
suddenly,  because  I  had  forgotten,  as  I  said,  that  this  love  ft 
race,  which  was  growing  equally  in  both  our  hearts,  tnust  « 
one  of  ufi  in  bitter  and  humiUatiag  pain.  He  had  always  tree 
alike;  coming  home  to  us  in  the  eveningB,  bringing  a  new  d 
of  strength  and  gaiety ;  interesting  us  no  less  than  my  fathi 
amusing  and  brightening  my  father  no  less  than  us.  The; 
more  laughter  when  he  chatted  with  Elsie ;  but  more  eanw 
when  he  talked  with  me.  If  he  sang  oftener  with  ElBie^  fa 
oftener  with  m©  j  and  if  he  fell  beside  Elsie  oftener  when  we 
together,  it  was  beside  my  chair  that  he  would  draw  his  own  w! 
read  aloud  to  us  at  night.  And  so  the  months  sped  on  most  1 
for  us,  so  equally  loved  and  cared  for  that  what  wonder  was  i 
said,  that  we  forgot  how  this  must  end  in  a  bitter  humiliatiii 
for  one? 

I  forget  how  it  was  that  there  £rst  dawned  on  me  the  kno 
of  one  of  my  father's  motives  in  having  Horace  Capon  to  li' 
in  the  house  which  he  was  eventually  to  occupy  as  master 
mills,  I  think  he  told  me  himself,  one  day,  saying  that  ] 
was  even  now  as  a  son  to  him,  the  one  man  in  all  the  world  tc 
he  could  most  willingly  give  his  danghter ;  and  adding  that  h 
Elsie  would  always  find  a  happy  home  with  us,  I  listened  - 
until  the  loving  plan  was  all  unfolded ;  then  I  went  away  i 
alone  for  hom-s,  thinking  of  it,  my  cheeks  burning  even  in  u 
tad(^  and  my  heart  beating  rapidly*  What  a  future  that 
dream  of !  From  that  hour,  when  my  dreams  lost  their  vugi 
and  this  one  lay  marked  out  in  brightest  hues  before  md, 
conscious  of  a  new  tihynoss  in  my  manner  to  Horace ;  a  t 
quite  new  to  me,  yet  the  most  natural  result  of  that  dream  whi 
buried  now  so  deeply  and  so  fixedly  in  my  heart.  I  thought  £1 
too  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  her  own  bright  thoughts  to  nati< 
yet  1  knew  that  our  love  for  each  other  then  was  true  and  unsus] 
But  the  day  came  at  last  when,  after  one  tlash  of  namelaa 
that  cloud  foil  slowly  and  heavily  down  between  as, 

I  had  found  Elsie  sitting  in  the  morning  sunshiiie»  wi 
Horace ;  so  I  stood  above  her,  watching  too,  in  silence.  He 
at  the  gate  for  a  moment,  to  raise  his  hat  with  a  smOe,  then « 
on  down  the  hill,  and  disappeared  through  one  of  the  greiit  i 
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iihe  mills.  Elsie  rose  then,  bat  I  was  dreaming  still,  just  as  I  had 
stood,  a  little  way  back  from  the  window,  my  eyes  upon  the  spot 
where  Horace  disappeared. 

'Maigaret,'  said  Elsie  softly,  paasing  as  she  faced  me,  ^yonr 
eyes  look  warm  and  glad  now ;  and — ^because  Horace  could  not  see 
-^yoa  answered  his  smile  with  one  as  bright  as  his.  Then  why 
kiT8  you  been  cold  to  him,  and  distant  ?' 

'Gold !'  I  echoed  in  a  whisper,  and  I  could  not  bring  my  eyes 
hflk  to  her  face;  ' Elsie  dear,  you  do  not  understand.' 

She  had  both  her  hands  upon  my  shoulders  now,  and  her  eyes 
WBie  reading  mine  eagerly — ah,  with  such  pained  and  breathless 
Bigemess! 

'0,  Margaret,'  she  cried,  catching  her  breath  in  a  groat  tearless 
wht  '  tell  me  I  am  wrong  I  Say  that  I  cannot  read  that  in  your 
I0B !  0,  no,  no,  no ;  it  is  not  that  /' 

I  put  one  arm  around  her,  wondering  that  she  should  be  so 
Hlfad  to  read  the  secret  which  I  must  have  guarded  so  much  better 
km  she  had  guarded  hers. 

'  Elsie  dear,'  I  said,  laying  my  cheek  upon  her  bright  bent  head, 
ftflro  WE8  nothing  in  my  face  which  need  have  given  you  this  sud- 
IB  pun/ 
-  *0  yes,*  she  cried,  *  0  Margaret,  yes,  I  saw.' 

She  WBB  weeping  sorely,  there  with  her  eyes  hidden  on  my  breast, 
id  her  trembling  fingers  clasping  me  even  to  pain. 

*  Elsie,  what  grieves  you  so?'  I  asked ;  *  I  cannot  understand  it.' 

'  I — ^I  must  tell  you,  Margaret,'  she  sobbed,  keeping  her  face 
in  hidden,  *  I  must  tell  you ;  but — ^I  never  guessed — ' 

'  Ten  me,'  I  whispered  fondly,  when  she  paused. 

'Horace — Horace  says — '   she  was  uttering  the  words  very 
*  below  her  breath,  and  with  her  head  drooping  so  upon  my 
ihat  it  was  not  easy  to  hear  them — '  Horace  says — I  mean 
ijHkad  me — only  yesterday — only  yesterday,  to  be — his  wife  !    0 
I  love  him  more  than  all  the  world  ;  and  yet  I  wish — I 

[4iask  I  put  her  gently  from  me,  and  made  a  feint  of  smiling  ; 
I  think  that — groping  blindly  in  my  great  misery — I  spent  that 
I  as  I  had  spent  other  days  which  had  been  crowned  with  love 
and  pleasure.  I  think  that  I  gave  Horace  my  hand  that 
;  and  told  him  he  would  be  very  happy  with  Elsie  ;  and  I  think 
( only  Elsie  who  cried  when  we  bade  each  other  good-night. 
PX*«m  not  sure — ^I  am  sure  of  nothing  save  the  anguished  aching 
nj  heart  and  head,  and  how,  when  that  had  been  mine  for 
Biy,  many  days,  a  great  lonely  coldness  came  and  wrapped  itself 
rat  my  heart. 

It  was  a  happy  and  unruffled  courtship,  that  of  Horace's.  My 
har  gave  his  free  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  breathed  no  word 
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of  that  disappointed  plan  of  Ids ;  and  my  father's  men,  wlo  al 
loved  Elsie  for  her  bright  face  and  winning  ways,  made  her  yonng 
lover*s  heart  rejoice  with  their  praises  of  the  wife  whom  he  haj 
chosen.  And,  day  by  day,  it  was  my  lot  to  watch  this  happy  couit- 
Bhip,  Mving  entirely  apart  io  my  own  inward  life,  and  growiDg  Jiy 
by  day  more  silent  and  more  cold.  Bnt  I  felt  that  they  would  not 
notice  this ;  it  eoold  not  pain  theniy  so  closely  were  they  bound  naw 
in  each  other.  When  Horace  came  home,  of  what  value  was  my 
presence  to  Elsie- — though  imtil  then  she  had  liked  to  linger  with 
me  ?  lf\Tien  Elsie  was  near,  what  thought  of  Horace's  would  strajto 
me  ?  Ah,  what  a  bitter  solitary  time  it  was,  «md  what  hopeless  and 
despairing  thoughts  possessed  me  !  Why  had  he  been  given  to  hetf 
His  love  was  all  the  world  to  me ;  and  she  could  have  been  wak 
happy  with  other  love,  and  would  have  turned  brightly  to  accept 
another  life.  Sometiniea  I  told  myself  that  if  he  had  loved  me 
best,  only  for  one  day,  1  would  have  made  it  grow  to  such  a  strong 
and  all -engrossing  love,  that  it  could  never  change ;  a  love  besidt 
which  this  happy  and  untroubled  affection  that  he  bore  to  Elsie  wodd 
be  a  shadow  only^ — if  only  the  love  had  once  been  there  to  take  root. 

Never  could  he  guess  at  any  of  these  dreaois  whict  haunted  me, 
but  I  noticed  that  he  often  now  looked  at  me  with  a  new  and  cari#fls 
intentness,  which  warned  me  that  this  hidden  selfish  pain  was  chMijf' 
ing  even  my  outward  self.  It  must  have  been  this  change  whiA 
prompted  them  to  plan  for  Elsie  and  nie  to  travel  to  the  seasid^F 
and  stay  there  until  the  summer  waned. 

If  they  had  let  me  go  alone — there  or  anywhere— I  thought  I 
might  have  gained  health  and  strength  and  better  thoughts;  toi 
Elsie  would  not  leave  me.  The  days  had  been  hard  enough  tobtttjl 
at  home,  but  they  were  harder  here.  If  I  had  been  left  to  sit  flhB 
in  silence  on  the  cliil's,  I  could  have  loved  perhaps,  instead  of  chdfl 
at,  the  lonely  solemn  sympathy  of  the  sea;  but  Elsie  seemed  alffl 
near  me,  talking  of  home  and  Horace,  until  I  nearly — ah,  so  Tifl 
very  nearly  ! — gi'ew  to  hat©  her  very  presence,  dreading  every  tvfl 
that  her  bright  voice  should  utter,  and  wearying  utterly  of  her  smiH 
face.  Left  alone  with  her,  and  hearing  her  constantly  speak  fl 
Horace  in  that  tone  of  confident  childlike  happiness,  it  could  DOtfl 
but  that  I  soon  must  hate  her  in  my  heart,  ■ 

n.  ■ 

My  father  and  Horace  were  to  bo  with  us  in  the  afternoon,  fll 
in  the  morning  Elsie  and  I  went  out  to  bathe  together.  There  tH 
no  sunshine  on  the  sea,  but  the  water  was  fresh  and  full  of  motifl 
just  as  we  liked  it ;  so  we  laughed  when  wo  were  told  that  there  iH 
danger  of  a  sudden  squall  that  day ;  that  veiy  few  ladies  had  vent^flfl 
out,  and  even  the^^  were  returning  now.  ■ 

'  Not  that  there's  any  danger,  miss,'  the  man  said,  as  ho  hoohl 
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his  horse's  harness  to  the  caravan  which  I  had  chosen ;  '  only  don't 
you  think  you'd  better  take  one  of  the  women  with  you  ?' 

'We  are  not  afraid;  are  we,  Margaret?'  smiled  Elsie;  ^and 
we  help  each  other  quite  enough.' 

Then  she  gave  orders  for  her  own  machine  to  be  wheeled  close 
to  mine  in  the  sea,  and  ran  up  the  steps  with  a  smile  and  nod  at  me. 

How  well  I  remember  the  look  of  the  sea  that  day,  as  I  stepped 
into  it,  and  Elsie  came  up  to  me  with  her  dancing  step  and  laughing 
eyes !  So  gray  and  sombre  the  water  was,  so  wide  and  restless  ;  so 
wide,  so  secret,  and  so  safe.     I  shook  away  Elsie's  clinging  hands. 

'Why  do  you  hold  meV  I  cried.  '  Go  away  ;  do  not  come  so 
dose  to  me  again.' 

*  No,  no ;  give  me  your  hands,  Margaret,'  she  said,  rising  merrily, 
and  shaking  back  her  hair,  after  the  noisy  wave  had  passed  over  us 
ud  left  us  free  to  speak  again.  *  Do  you  forget  that  they  feared  a 
sudden  gust  ?  We  shall  be  all  right  if  we  are  hand  in  hand.' 

'We  are  quite  safe  so,  and  it  is  pleasanter,'  I  said,  and  threw 
myself  beneath  the  water,  trying  hard  to  drown  the  happy  sound  of 
Elsie's  laughter. 

How  wide  and  secret  the  sea  was  !  and  what  a  little  thing  she 
Io(d[ed  there,  battling  merrily  with  its  waters,  so  strong  against  her 
litde  shielding  hands!  And  what  a  horrible  longing  possessed 
me,  yet  what  an  over-mastering  fear !  Fear  of  what  ?  Fear  of  the 
witers  which  I  loved  ?  Fear  of  Elsie's  tiny  power  ?  Ah,  no;  what 
fesr  I  had  was  fear  of  myself. 

We  were  standing  quite  still,  telling  each  other  how  calm  the 
sea  had  grown  all  in  a  minute,  and  still  with  that  distance  between 
«s,  which  I  kept  so  carefully,  when  the  squall  came.  A  sudden  vio- 
IflDt  rush  of  wind  swept  across  the  waters  towards  the  shore ;  the 
Vires  reared  themselves  above  us,  then  swooped  down  and  dashed 
«s  helplessly  upon  the  sand. 

'Margaret!  Margaret!' — I  could  hear  Elsie's  call  as  the  great 
Wire  rolled  on — '  Your  hands ! — hold  me,  hold  me  !' 

I  fought  my  way  to  her,  and  took  her  hands,  then  I  looked 
viUly  round.  The  bathing-machines  seemed  to  be  miles  away  from 
^  now,  and  one  was  thrown  upon  its  side  by  that  strong  rush  of 
vind  and  water.  If  we  could  reach  it,  we  might  support  ourselves, 
perhaps,  until  help  came.  The  shore  looked  Hke  another  world,  to 
Biy  hot  anguished  eyes,  so  far  away,  so  far  away.  What  was  this 
ibging  in  my  ears  ?  Was  it  the  water  still  ?  I  was  strong  and  fear- 
Isw  now ;  no  wave,  however  fierce  and  strong,  would  swallow  me. 
The  water  was  but  shallow  after  all, — unless  we  fell. 

**0  Margaret,  take  me  in  your  arms — my  breath  is  going !  You 
ttiB  80  strong  and  calm ;  don't  leave  me,  Margaret !' 

Calm !  There  was  such  a  tempest  in  my  heart,  that  this  tempest 
■I  the  Wftters  was  as  nothing  to  it. 
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More  closely  still  I  held  her  now,  but  held 
waters  must  piiss  over  her  in  their  rush.  My  hps  were  ti 
my  eyes  upon  that  secoud  mighty  wave  that  came 
gulf  us, 

*  I  am  holding  you,  Elsie  !  Close  your  eyes,  for' 
Bent  and  frail,  she  stood  in  my  embrace,  with  he; 
while  the  huge  wave,  which  I  could  calmly  stand  and 
rolling  on  behind  her.  Then  I  held  her  down,  firmly 
beneath  the  water,  battling  the  while  for  my  own  lift 
"When  at  last  the  sea  grew  calm  again,  and  we  were  tos< 
at  its  wild  strong  will,  I  had  still  my  hands  upon  her  si 
under  the  waters  I  could  see  a  white  dead  face.  And 
had  not  failed  me  even  yet,  for  I  was  holding  her  Bi 
found  us,  and  lifted  us  together ;  whispering  eagerly  ' 
living,  but  that  the  other  had  been  for  a  long  time  deai 
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I  DIB  not  see  Horace  for  a  long  time,  so  that  wl 
let  me  see  him,  the  iirst  bitterness  of  his  grief  wa 
asked  me  many  things  about  that  day,  and  I  told  him  i 
terrible  truth  that  I  had  kiUed  her.  I  told  him  how  El 
to  me  in  her  fear,  when  that  awful  wind  swept  so  suddei 
eea  ;  but  how  she  had  grown  so  weak  at  last  and  deg 
she  leil  with  the  second  wave,  and  never  rose  again. 
side  me  while  I  told  him  this,  and  then  it  seemed  to  | 
to  Liin  to  sit  beside  me  ;  and  at  last  1^ — watching  his  t 
sorrow  fade,  and  the  old  look  of  content  return  to 
it  Wftfl   in   ailenr^A  thut  lifi  sat  hfisidft  mB.  and   this  ftib 
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whdnimg  force.  He  had  forgotten  me  !  Before  his  grave  eyes  was 
the  bright  childish  face  of  her  who  had  won  his  first  love.  He  was 
wishing  she  had  been  saved,  and  I  lost.  Why  had  he  brought  me 
here  where  I  conld  see  the  white  drowned  face,  jnst  as  I  saw  it  look 
when  I  held  it  still  below  the  waters,  after  the  angry  death  had 
passed?  Should  I  be  obliged  to  see  it  thus  before  me  all  my 
life? 

Silently,  as  we  had  stood  there,  we  turned  from  the  grave  side 
by  side ;  then  suddenly  Horace  clasped  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
me.  So  tenderly,  and  yet  so  passionately,  he  kissed  me,  under  the  ^ 
qmet  stars,  that  at  that  moment  I  knew  I  had  won  what  I  had  so 
long  craved  for  vainly.  He  had  learned  to  give  me  a  stronger  and 
more  fervent  love  than  he  had  ever  given  to  Elsie. 

IV. 

Horace  and  I  had  been  married  nearly  a  year,  and  this  was 
Christmas-eve.  My  husband  had  been  away  for  two  or  three  days, 
bat  I  knew  he  would  return  for  Christmas-day,  and  so  I  sat  wait- 
ing for  him.  Always  I  longed  for  his  return  when  he  had  left  me, 
but  hardly  ever  so  intensely  as  I  longed  for  it  this  night.  The  wind 
was  blowing  fitfully;  now  rising  in  sudden  gusts  which  brought  back 
to  me  that  horrible  morning  in  the  sea ;  and  now  lying  lulled  and 
eahn,  as  it  had  been  upon  that  autumn  night  when  Horace  and  I 
had  stood  beside  Elsie's  ^rave  in  that  strange  silence  which  he  broke 
at  last  to  tell  me  with  what  strength  and  tenderness  he  loved  me. 

So  strangely  nervous  and  so  timid  I  had  grown,  that  when  I 
heard  my  husband's  step  at  last,  I  ran  to  meet  him  just  as  if  he 
came  as  a  deliverer. 

'Frightened,  my  darling?'  he  questioned  tenderly,  as  he  led 
me  back  into  the  lighted  room.  *  Tempestuous,  is  not  it  ?  but  so 
beautiful  out  of  doors.  The  moon  is  full,  and  the  sky  exquisite. 
Have  you  been  out  at  all  to-day?' 

'No,  Horace.* 

*  Then,  when  dinner  is  over,  I  will  take  you.  It  will  do  you 
good,  if  you  will  put  on  plenty  of  furs ;  and  it  will  do  me  good  too, 
to  have  you  walking  at  my  side  again.  You  are  not  afraid  of  this 
wind,  my  darling  ?' 

*No.' 

*  And  I  love  it.  Ah,  how  good  it  is  to  be  home  with  you  again, 
my  wife!' 

*  Do  you  miss  me  when  we  are  apart,  then,  Horace  ?' 

I  asked  it  eagerly,  yet  I  knew  well  that  the  time  had  come  of 
which  I  used  to  dream — he  lavished  on  me  now  far  more  intensity 
of  affection  than  he  had  ever  given  to  his  first  love. 

*  Miss  you !'  he  echoed,  folding  me  within  his  arms  and  laying 
log  lips  most  tenderly  on  mine.     '  There  is  no  minute  in  any  hour 
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of  my  absence  in  which  I  do  7tot  miss  you,  darUng ;  and  if  I  tried 
to  say  how  much,  I  should  but  fail/ 

*  Because  you  love  me  so,  Horace  ?' 
'  Because  I  love  you  so,  my  cherished  wife.' 

*  You  never  loved  any  one  before,  as  you  love  me  ?' 

*  I  never  have — I  never  can— lovo  any  one  as  I  love  you,  my 
own  beloved/ 

I  knew  it  so  well ;  but  still  I  loved  to  hear  him  say  it. 

The  moon  was  riding  gloriously  through  the  frosty  sky,  wheuwc 
stalled  out  together,  Horace  had  himself  fastened  the  soft  fow 
about  my  neck,  kissing  me  as  be  did  so,  and  my  heart  beat  jojooslj 
and  proudly  as  I  leaned  on  his  strong  arm,  and  felt  that  I  was  Tciy 
precious  to  him. 

So  earnestly  and  happily  were  we  talking,  ao  perfect  was  the 
heanty  of  the  night,  that  I  had  not  noticed  whore  we  were  goingt 
until  we  stopped  before  a  gate  I  knew,  and  Horace  bent  to  open  it. 

'  We  have  wandered  here  almost  unconsciously,  my  darling,'  he 
said ;  *  hut  we  will  go  in  and  stand  a  moment  in  the  quietness  besiile 
Eisi6*8  grave.  In  our  own  intense  happiness,  we  would  not  forget 
her  upon  this  beautiful  Christmas-night ;  and  it  is  her  birthday  too, 
you  remember,  Margaret.* 

I  shrank  aside,  and  whispered,  *Not  to-night— not  on  Christnutf' 
uight— not  on  her  birthday;'  but  Horace  gently  led  me  on,  until  we 
stood  once  more  together  beside  that  great  square  stone  beneath  thfi*^ 
cedar.  It  was  verj'  chill  and  gloomy  there,  and  I  crept  closer  to  ffij 
husband's  side ;  very  chill  and  very  gloomy,  even  with  his  strong 
protecting  arm  around  me.  \^Tiy  had  he  brought  me  here,  when 
we  had  both  learned  to  forget,  and  had  grown  so  happy?  Ifh* 
would  but  speak — if  he  would  but  talk  to  me,  and  chase  away  theaa 
haunting  memories  which  had  not  visited  me  since,  in  this  veij 
spot,  he  had  told  me  how  be  loved  me  i  If  he  would  only  tell  M 
m  again— loudly,  that  the  words  might  drown  this  moaning  in  m] 
cars,  this  rushing  of  the  sea  about  my  head,  this  cry  of  a  faint  nd 
dying  voice  !  Why  had  he  breathed  her  name  at  all  to-mght,  ani 
raised  this  awful  memory? 

*  0  Horace,  Horace,  see  the  white  dead  face  !* 
My  cry  had  not  broken  his  long  silence,  so  I  knew  it  was  utteieJj 

only  in  my  heart,     I  looked  up  eagerly^  that  the  glance  of  his  kind  ej«i  j 
might  give  me  courage;  but  that  drowned  face  bad  come  between  we- 
'0  Horace,"  I  cried,   gropiug  with  my  hands,  'take  it  away; 
take  it  away !     She  would  have  you  save  her,  and  let  me  go  1* 

*  Margaret,  my  dai-ling,  are  you  ill  ?' 
I  heard  the  question  in  my  husband*s  soft  kind  tones^  but  therfi 

was  something  else  I  heard  far  more  distinctly. 

*  Listen  !'  I  cried,  turning  to  face  the  blast  of  wind  which  came 
sweeping  over  the  valley  below;  *  listen! — ^listen  !*  * 
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I  waited  for  its  coming  with  my  arms  outstretched,  and  when 
he  storm  had  passed,  and  left  me  standing  so,  I  fancied  death  had 
pared  me  once  again,  as  it  had  done  at  sea,  and  I  knew  why.  That 
toiy  was  to  be  told  to  Horace  ;  here,  by  the  grave  where  the  voices 
noaned ;  now,  before  that  second  gust  came  sweeping  by  which  had 
roQght  death  before,  and  might  bring  death  again.  The  white 
ead  face  beneath  that  stone  cried  out  for  justice  now ;  the  voices 
f  the  wind  and  sea  cried  out  aloud  their  accusation.  I  had  a  task 
3  do  in  the  lull  of  that  great  storm,  and  I  must  do  it.  I  drew  away 
'om  my  husband's  side,  and  stood  opposite  him  in  the  shadow  of 
lie  cedar ;  my  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  him,  and  my  words  slow 
Qd  clear. 

Quite  still  he  stood  to  listen,  while  I  told  him  all ;  quite  still 
Dtil  I  had  finished ;  then,  after  an  utter  terrible  pause,  he  fell 
n  his  knees  beside  the  stone,  and  hid  his  face  upon  it.  I  did 
ot  speak  or  move  until  he  rose,  after  a  long,  long  time ;  then  I 
igerly  and  piteously  scanned  his  face,  that  I  might  glean  only  a  ray 
f  hope.  Eve;i  in  the  shadow — for  he  was  leaning  now  against  the 
^ — I  could  see  how  rigid  and  how  coldly  white  his  face  had 
^wn. 

*  0  Horace,'  I  cried,  falling  on  the  grass  before  him,  and  ap- 
Mding  to  him  with  my  burning  hands  outstretched,  '  0  my  husband, 
1  the  sin  there  may  have  been,  you  caused.  If  I  had  not  loved 
m— ' 

Coldly  and  sternly  he  interrupted  me,  bidding  me  come  away 
)m  beside  that  grave. 

'  0  Horace,  take  me  back  to  your  heart !'  I  pleaded.  *  Why  did 
u  bring  me  here  ?  You  would  never  have  known,  if  you  had  not 
ought  me  here  to-night,  and  we  should  have  been  happy  now — as 
J  were  before.  0  Horace,  I  am  the  same  Margaret  whom  you 
red  so  dearly  an  hour  ago — only  a  little  hour  ago— so  dearly, 
Q  said  ;  so  dearly !  I  remember  it,  I  remember  every  word.  You 
ssed  me  every  minute  of  every  hour  of  our  separation,  you  said 
•0  Horace,  remember  that,  and  take  me  back.  See  how  I  have 
red  you.  If  you  had — had  even  done  what  I  have  done,  tempted 
your  love  for  me,  I  should  have  wept  and  prayed  for  pardon  for 
Q,  and  comforted  you,  I  think ;  and  clung  to  you  and  pitied  you  ; 
t  never  ceased  to  love  you — -never,  never  !  0  my  husband,  let 
come  slowly  ;  love  me  a  little — just  a  little — until  I  can  bear  its 
ing  taken  all  away !' 

I  pushed  my  hair  away  from  my  throbbing  temples ;  something 
ks  burning  in  my  head,  and  the  noise  the  sea  made  in  rushiug 
er  Elsie's  face,  was  deafening  me — deafening  and  blinding  me, 
*  I  could  not  see  Horace  now ;  nothing  but  a  dark  still  shadow ; 
d  between  it  and  me,  a  girl  with  long  wet  hair  and  ashen  cheeks. 

*  0  Horace,  take  me  back !     We  can  be  happy  still — ^we  know 
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parcliiiig  lips  J  *  we  cannot  be  separatad — ^you  and  I ;  w#j 
you  know ;  they  cannot  separate  t/^J 

'  We  are  separated  now,'  he  answered  slowly ; 
and  for  ever.* 

*  0  no,  Horace,  no  !'  I  cried,  appealing  to  him  one* 
eager  hands  and  eyes.  '  Yon  will  take  me  back'?  It  ^ 
sake  I  did  it,  and  you  have  loved  me  since,  when  I  w< 
I  am  now.  You  valued  my  love  then.  Ah,  yes,  I  ki 
for  that  knowledge  was  my  happiness,  and  /  could  not 
Yon  valued  my  love  then ;  0,  take  it  now,  my  hnsbai 
husband,  whom  no  one  can  take  from  me — when  i^ 
times  more  earnest  than  it  has  ever  been  before  !*     M 

I  could  see  his  face  in  the  moonlight  now,  anal 
was  no  hope  for  me, 

*  Horace !'  I  cried,  with  such  a  cry  as  might  haye 
the  cold  dead  around  u3,  *  Horace — forgive  !* 

ColdJy  be  drew  back  from  me,  and  then — I  laugh( 
loudly  and  shrilly,  there  in  the  silence  of  the  calm  and  bei 
But  when  I  saw  his  stem  white  face  grow  colder  b% 
why  I  had  laughed, 

*  Nothinpf  can  separate  us,  Horace/  I  whispered 
my  vacant  gaze  upon  him,  and  smiling  as  I  thought  that 
whisper  must  comfort  him,  *  Nothing  can  separate  us  nc 
frightened,  Horace  ;  yon  are  my  husband,  and  I  will  m 
Did  you  dream  that  I  could  be  so  cruel  ?  I  was  not  hal 
her  as  that  would  be.* 

He  turned  from  me,  shuddering  through  all  his  frac 
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V. 

I  HAVE  been  very,  very  ill.  I  wake  to  the  knowledge  slowly,  as  I 
lie  and  listen  to  the  hashed  breath  and  softened  footsteps  in  my 
room.  I  wake  to  it  yeiy,  very  slowly,  dreaming  a  wonderfdl  dream 
the  while. 

I  am  lying  in  my  own  room  at  home,  and  Elsie  sits  beside  my 
bed,  JQst  as  she  did  when  I  was  ill  once  in  the  old  past — so  many 
years  ago ;  and  my  father  comes  for  tidings  of  his  child,  with  his  eyes 
dim  and  anxious,  just  as  I  used  to  see  them  in  that  far-back  time. 
Horaoe  is  living  with  us,  in  this  dream  of  mine,  jnst  as  he  did 
then;  and  he,  too,  waits  for  tidings,  and  comes  to  look  npon  me  with 
ft  soft  slow  step.  Ah,  if  this  dream  may  last  a  little  longer ;  because, 
when  I  awake,  my  husband's  face  will  meet  me  stem  and  cold,  as 
it  must  be  through  all  the  rest  of  my  sin-shadowed  life;  and  in- 
stead of  this  bright  face  beside  my  bed,  will  be  the  memory  of  that 
drowned  head  I  saw  beneath  the  waters.  It  is  far  better  to  be  dying, 
ftnd  to  dream  this  dream,  than  grow  quite  strong  and  well,  and  meet 
my  misery  again.    It  is  such  a  beautiful,  beautiful  dream  ! 

I  am  lying  now  under  the  beech  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  golden 
leaves  fall  softly  on  me  one  by  one ;  very  softly,  as  if  they  fell  a  long, 
/long  way — perhaps  from  heaven  itself.  The  sky  is  bright  and  blue 
up  there  above  them,  and  the  sunlight  creeps  amid  their  shelter  to 
%  its  warm  sweet  kiss  upon  my  face.  There  are  no  fierce  rushing 
Btorms  of  wind  in  this  beautiful  dream,  and  no  driving  waves.  There 
is  only  peace  and  calm  and  sunshine,  and  the  rare  sweet  fragrance 
of  the  autumn  flowers  I  love.  I  dare  not  speak,  lest  I  should  break 
ifiy  dream. 

I  see  my  father  standing  against  the  golden  beech,  and  watching 
Die,  with  the  old  look  of  love  upon  his  face.  Elsie  is  beside  me  still, 
^  she  has  been  all  through  this  peaceful  dream,  and  in  her  eyes  is 
*4imng  such  a  look  of  loving  pitiful  compassion,  that  I  cannot  even 
trust  myself  to  meet  it,  lest  it  should  bring  the  tears,  for  tears 
Would  waken  me.  And  now,  across  the  lawn,  comes  Horace  ;  his 
^  the  kind  and  pleasant  face  of  long  ago,  the  face  I  loved  when  I 
Was  innocent — so  long  ago  !  He  comes  up  to  me — softly  as  they  all 
come  in  this  dream  of  mine — and  I  read  the  old  friendship  in  his  eyes 
^d  something  more ;  not  hatred  and  contempt,  ah,  no,  but  a  great 
^emess  and  a  great  compassion,  and  something  that  looks  almost 
'^^  awe.  I  remember  the  dififerent  face  which  I  shall  see  when  I 
•Wake,  and  silently  I  pray  that  it  may  be  God's  will  I  die  before  the 
**king  comes. 

My  hands  are  very  weak  and  thin  and  wasted,  and  when  he  takes 
one  into  his,  and  kneels  beside  my  couch,  I  can  see  the  pity  and  the 
fear  which  darken  Elsie's  eyes.  My  voice  is  low  and  failing,  but  at 
^ttt  they  understand  my  question,  reading  it  more  from  my  eyes  than 
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2  ia  m  whisper,  her  wann  lips 

llie  words : 

We  hare  you  with  us, 

i^un.     K  car6  and  loTe— 

pvfi  j&a  strengtli,  then  pn 


if  mijae.     I  hare  na 

m  hat  upon  the  beech  abve 

I  should  fdl  jast  so— softly 


fue  comes  between 

eyes,  '  da  you  remeni- 

when  the  wind  rose  w 

V  lAil  the  memory  of  tljit 

ui  isy  ahiTer.     In  one  mo- 
er  dream. 
It/  I  ]iciJ,  By  broken  words  most  eager 
"So— lei  Horace  leD;  then  I  shall  be- 

t  to  Ml  to^T,*  be  whispeiSj  wrappiiig  a  sh^^^ 
!ly,  far  he  does  not  know  that  I  K«  sblYering  there 
I  SB  ttwaka^;  *  ham  tan  I  tell,  in  a  few  simp^ 
mA  otjamn  I    How  can  I  speak  calmlf  * 
eren  yet^  of  hofw  joa  aavel  lay  duAig  at  the  risk  of  your  own  lif^  * 
of  how,  wheo  she  laintad  and  fdl«  yoa  rescued  her,  and  held  b^ 
safe  aboTO  the  water  untQ  help  came ;  then  how  you  put  her  i^ 
mXetj,  and — yov  stteagth  aH  worn — eank  down  yourself,  exhaust^^ 
and  vnodBseioaB;  ef  bow  the  fiercest  wave  of  all  came  then,  aa^ 
we — ^we  were  barely  in  tinie  to  save  yoo!     How  can  I  tell  of  tlii^* 
and  of  our  gratitude  and  lore  ?* 

Both  their  faces  are  near  mine,  full  of  the  love  he  haa  ja^ 
spoken  of,  and^ — is  it  the  gratitude  too  ?  My  eyes  gather  a  littJ^ 
warmth  and  life  from  theirs.  There  is  a  feeling,  utterly  strange  t-^ 
me,  upon  my  thin  white  lips — they  are  breaking  into  a  smile, 

•  This  is  true,  then  ?  This  is  true,  and  the — the  other  was  tb^ 
dream?' 

'AH  this,  is  true,  my  darling;  and  we  are  tnae;  and  ib^ 
sunshine  and  the  flowers,  they  are  all  true*  Everything  is  tnxf* 
except  those  terrible  delirious  fancies  which  have  been  with  yoa  *** 
your  fever.  That  was  the  dream  ;  but  it  has  passed  now,  and  lu* 
the  fancies  have  passed  too.  Ah,  there  is  a  little  look  of  retamiii^ 
health  at  last.  You  are  coming  back  to  us  from  the  gates  of 
death — 0  my  dear,  my  dear^  we  shall  be  happy  once  again!* 


LOVE-TOKENS 

A  CHAPTER  OF  INSTANCES 


How  knows  Speed  that  his  master,  Sir  Valentine,  is  in  love  ?  Marry, 
by  these  special  marks :  that  he  wreathes  his  arms  like  a  malcontent, 
relishes  a  love-song  like  a  rohin  redbreast,  walks  alone  like  one  that 
had  the  pestilence,  sighs  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  ABC, 
&sts  Uke  one  nnder  a  regimen,  watches  like  one  that  fears  robbery, 
ftnd  speaks  puling  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.  '  You  were  wont, 
when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk 
like  one  of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner; 
when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money ;  and  now  you  are 
metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can 
hardly  think  you  my  master.'  Boyet's  list  of  reasons  for  alleging 
the  King  of  Navarre  to  be  in  love  is  more  rhetorically  amplified,  but 
less  succinct  and  compendious.  The  shepherd  Sylvius  tells  Corin 
L     (now  are  we  in  Arden)  with  experto-crede  fervour  : 

'  *  If  thou  remember*at  not  the  slightest  folly 

That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  loved: 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress*  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  loved: 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  loved.* 

^^Osalind's,  that  is  to  say  Ganymede's,  uncle  (still  are  we  in  Arden) 
*^Ught  the  knowledge  of  a  man  in  love  by  these  marks  :  a  lean  cheek, 
^  Bunken  eye,  an  unsociable  spirit,  a  neglected  beard,  ungartered 
?^Be,  an  unbuttoned  sleeve,  an  untied  shoe,  and  other  significances 
^  costume.  The  confederates  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  make 
Ji^  ^ain  point  of  the  costume  test.  If  Benedick  be  not  in  love,  argues 
^laudio,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs :  *  He  brushes  his  hat  o' 
^Omings ;  what  should  that  bode  T 

*  Xeon,  He  looks  younger  than  he  did  by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 
D,  Pedro,  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet.    Can  you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? 
Claud,  That's  as  much  as  to  say  the  sweet  youth's  in  love. 
D,  Pedro,  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Claud,  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face?  .  .  .  Nay,  but  his  jesting 
spirit,  wfiich  is  now  crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D,  Pedro,  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him.    Ck>nclude,  conclude  he  is 
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But  concloaioDs  the  moat  contrary  are  come  to  as  regards  me 
Bignifieance  of  dress  ;  sometimes  point  device  being  the  proof  of  paa- 
sioD,  and  eonietimes  slovenly  undress,  disorder,  disarray.  When 
Mr.  Foker  junior  found  Miss  Amory  bewitching,  his  valet  found  him 
very  hard  iDdeed  to  please  in  his  out-door  morning  costume;  he  be- 
came particularly  severe  and  snappish  about  his  toilette ;  he  trirf, 
and  cursed,  pantaloons  of  many  different  stripes,  checks,  and  coloiirs; 
all  the  boots  were  villanously  varnished,  the  shirts  too  *loud'  in 
pattern.  He  scented  his  linen  and  person  Tvith  peculiar  richness; 
and  great  was  his  valet's  astonishment  when,  after  eome  Washing 
and  hesitation  on  Harry's  part,  the  young  gentleman  asked,  *  I  sflj", 
Anatole,  when  I  engaged  yon,  didn't  you — hem — didn't  you  say  that 
you  could  dress — hem — dress  hair  T  And  on  the  valet*s  acquiesdug, 
Yes,  he  could, -^*  Cherchy  alors  une  paire  de  tongs — et — curly 
moi  un  pew,'  wag  Mr.  Foker's  command,  preparatory  to  a  morning 
call  in  Grosvenor-place,  There  was  a  critical  period  in  the  career 
of  that  Mr.  Saw7er  who  *  went  to  the  shires/ when  he  gave  updieae* 
ing  in  the  rough-and-ready  style  which  had  heretofore  been  at  onc^ 
his  glory  and  his  peculiarity,  and  began  instead  to  afiect  a  strange 
refinement  of  costume,  bordering  on  effeminacy.  *  His  hoots  wer* 
thinner  and  mnoh  tighter  than  of  old  ;  he  tunied  his  collars  over  his 
neckcloth  after  the  prevailing  fashion,  thereby  imparting  to  his pky- 
siognomy  an  expression  of  romantic  vacuity ;  anointed  his  head  till 
it  fihone  again ;  affected  gloves  on  all  occasions ;  and  set  up  a  riog*' 
In  short,  his  exterior  altogether  was  as  symptomatic  of  his  disorder 
as  that  of  Benedick.  So  of  another  latter-day  hero  we  read  ho^ 
frequent  all  at  once  became  his  self-examinations  in  the  glass  over 
the  mantelpiece  ;  how  often  he  caught  himsell' doing  this,  and,  hJf- 
chuckling  inwardly,  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  bad  sign.  But 
though  the  artist  laughed,  he  tweaked  out  the  most  prominent  gJ*y 
liairs  in  his  beard,  and  gave  his  necktie  a  more  knowing  twist,  ^ 
removed  the  dabs  of  stray  paint  from  his  shooting-coat.  '  Strait 
thrown  up  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  even  such  little  b&- 
critices  to  vanity  as  these  were  in  Creoffirey  Ludlow  very  strong  signs 
iudeed,'  Sainte  Beuvc  tells  as  that  so  long  as  the  tendrr  rtlnti^ 
of  Benjamin  Constant  ^vith  Madame  de  Charriere  lasted,  his  toilette 
had  not  been  in  any  degree  an  article  de  rigmur:  she  readily  0Te^ 
looked  his  sins  of  omission  in  le  negU(iL  When  at  a  later  period 
she  saw  him  becoming  dressy  and  dandilied,  she  one  day  told  hiin 
tristcftmU :  *  Betyamin,  vous  faites  votre  toilette,  vous  ne  m'aiin^* 
plus  r 

Experienced  Pan  tells  Psyche,  in  the  Metamorphoses ,  that  be' 
paleness,  deep  as  snow  we  cannot  see  the  roses  through, — her  dg^ 
of  quick  returning,  her  eyes  that  seem  themselves  two  sonb  in 
moorning, — prove  that  she  loves  too  well,  and  bitterly.  One  of  th* 
epodes  of  Horaoe  deals  mih  a  state  of  feeling  characterised  by  %f^ 
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n  from  jonrial  good  fellowship^  and  langaor,  and  silence,  and  deep- 
kwn  sighs: 

'  ConTivionim  et  poenitet,  • 

In  queiB  anukntem  et  languor  et  silentiam 
Arguit,  et  latere  petitus  imo  Bpiritus.* 

e  deep-drawn  breath  is  a  notable  symptom  in  La  Fontaine's  fieible 
Tircis  and  Amarante  : 

*  L'amour.    Ce  mot  eat  beau  I  dites-moi  quelques  marques 
A  quoi  je  le  pourrai  oomiaitre  :  que  sent-on  ? 
Des  peines  pr^  de  qui  le  pUdsir  dee  monarques 
Est  emmyeox  et  fade:  on  8*oablie,  on  se  platt 

Tonte  Benle  en  nne  far^t 

Se  mire-t-on  prde  d*an  livag*, 
Ce  n^est  pas  sol  qu*on  yoit ;  on  ne  voit  qa*ane  image 
Qui  sans  cease  revient,  et  qui  suit  en  tous  lieux: 

Pour  tout  le  reste  on  est  sans  yeux« 

n  est  un  berger  du  village 
Dont  Tabord,  dont  la  vols,  dont  le  nom  fait  rougir: 

On  Bonpire  &  son  souvenir; 
On  ne  salt  pas  ponrquoi,  cependant  on  soupire.* 

On  Byron's  authority,  a  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 
gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown  more  in  the  eyeUds  than  the 
M,  resigned  rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  ui^own,  are  the 
Bt  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind)  of  Love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest 
rone,  a  sincere  woman's  breast.  The  ooze-bom  goddess  in  Keats 
res  comfort  to  Endymion  by  the  enumeration  of  certain  infallible 
^ ;  an  idle  tongue,  a  humid  eye,  and  steps  luxurious,  where  these 
9  new  and  strange,  are  ominous.  *  Ay,  I  have  seen  these  signs 
one  of  heaven,  when  others  were  all  blind.'  Bums  prays  his  fair 
e: 

'  Then  let  the  sudden  bursting  sigh  the  heartfelt  pang  discover, 
And  in  the  keen  yet  tender  eye,  O  read  th'  imploring  lover  V 

lie  beginnings  Arthur  H.  dough  finds  when  panting  sighs  the 
8om  fill,  and  hands  by  chance  united  thrill  at  once,  with  one  deli- 
>Q8  pain,  the  pulses  and  the  nerves  of  twain  ;  when  eyes  that  erst 
old  meet  with  ease  now  seek,  yet,  seeking,  shyly  shun  ecstatic 
Qscious  unison.  As  to  the  silentium,  '  Ah,  that  silence  !'  exclaims 
Ddosing  modem,  who  bids  us  not  listen  to  hear  whom  a  woman 
Uses  to  know  where  her  heart  is,  not  ask  for  whom  she  expresses 
d  most  earnest  enthusiasm ;  but  if  there  be  one  she  once  knew 
U  whose  name  she  never  speaks, — if  she  seem  to  have  an  instinct 
avoid  every  occasion  of  its  mention; — if,  when  you  speak,  she 
>p8  into  silence  and  changes  the  subject, — why,  look  there  for 
nothing ;  just  as,  when  going  through  deep  meadow-grass,  a  bird 
)8  ostentatiously  out  before  you,  you  may  know  her  nest  is  not 
^e,  but  far  ofif,  under  distant  tufts  of  fern  and  buttercup,  through 
ich  she  has  crept  with  a  silent  flutter  in  her  spotted  breast  to  act 
'  pretty  little  fakehood  before  you.   Sergeant  Dunham  is  no  subtle 
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interpreter  of  signa  and  tokens  when  he  pronounces  his  daughterliB 
voted  to  the  Pathfinder  from  evidence  such  as  this  :  '  When  I  speafl 
of  him  to  the  girl,  she  always  looks  me  full  in  the  ikce  ;  chimea  im 
with  everything  I  say  in  his  favour ;  and  has  a  frank  open  way  witi 
her,  w^hich  says  as  much  as  if  she  half-considered  him  alrea<ly  as  i 
husband/     Harry  more  shrewdly  tells  his  wife  of  Nina  Gordon,  in  a 
hiter  American  fiction,  that  he  considers  that  young  lady  caught,  be- 
cause *  she  runs  on  abusing  the  man,  after  her  sort;  and  she's  soTeif 
earnest  and  positive  in  telling  me  she  don't  like  him/     Analogous 
signs  are  suggested  in  one  of  Frederic  Souliij^s  hooks  ;  '  Celui*B  on^ 
Taccuse  sans  raison,  comme  on  le  defend  sans  raison :  on  lui  fait  afl 
tort  aujourd'hui  de  cequ'on  lui  eiit  demande  la  veiUe  ;  celuida  oniP 
raille,  ou  le  plaint ^  on  le  vante,  on  le  dedaigne ;  celui-la,  enfin,  on 
Faimc/     Gascoigne  can  assure  Mr.   John  Easy   of  Agnes  ki 
enamoured  of  him  on  this  ground,  that  whenever  he  was  out  of 
room  she  never  spoke  a  word,  but  sat  there  as  melancholy  as  a 
monkey;  the  moment  he  came  in  again,  she  beamed  out  as 
as  the  sun,  and  was  all  Ufo  and  spirit,   '  I  thought  people  were 
melancholy  when  they  were  in  love/  observes  Jack-     And  the  reply 
is,  *  When  those  they  love  are  out  of  their  presence/     Denys, 
quick -wit  ted  man-at-arms  in  Mr.  Readers  story  ot  Cloister  (i\ 
Hearth^  instructs  his  yoimg  companion  Gerard  in  two  obvious 
of  love  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of  the  Tete  d'Or*     *  When  thi 
wast  gone,  she  sat  a-ihinking  and  spoke  not.     A  sure  eign  of  lore 
in  one  of  her  sex,  for  of  all  things  else  they  speak  ere  they  thinli 
Also,  her  voice  did  sink  exceeding  low  in  chscoursing  of  thee, 
murmured  sweetly;  another  infallible  sign.     The  bolt  hath  strai 
and  rankles  in  her  ;  0  be  joyful !'     Master  Ripton  Thompson, 
the  Ordeal  qfliichard  Fevcrel,  being  perturbed  in  miud  by  therii 
burning  scrape  he  has  got  into,  is  misread  by  his  sister  Letty,  vihi 
study  of  the  aspects  of  love,  and  of  the  way  young  people  should  li 
and  of  the  things  they  should  do  under  the  dominion  of  the 
is  not  much  assisted  by  its  outward  development  in  the  snppo* 
love-stricken  youth.     '  I'm  sure,'  she  thought,  *  I  shall  never  be 
that*     He  bounds  in  his  seat.     He  never  looks  comfortable, 
seems  to  hate  us  all,  and  does  nothing  but  mumble  his  food, 
growl  and  frown.     If  that*3  love,  I  can't  do  it,'  is  the  sorro 
conclusion  of  her  reflections. 

Two  or  three  chapters  later  we  have  Sir  Austin  inrestigati 
the  state  of  mind,  or  heart,  of  his  son  Richard,  whose  *  ordeal*  gi 
a  name  as  well  as  backbone  to  the  story ;  and  the  baronet  questii 
the  lad's  groom  as  to  his  young  master's  proceedings  out  of  do<l 
Tom  Bakewell  reports  of  young  master  accordingly,  that  he  *do 
like  fire  every  day  to  Pig's  Snout,'  naming  the  highest  hill  in 
neighbourhood,  *  and  stand  there  and  stare,  never  moving  like  a 
un.     And  then  hoam  agin  all  slack,  as  if  he*d  been  beaten  in  a 
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by  sommody.'  To  the  interrogation.  Did  he  look  east  or  west  ? 
Tom  replied  that  he  had  not  marked  :  '  He  seemed  for  to  look  where 
he  conld  look  for  away.'  And  '  There  is  no  woman  in  that/  muses 
the  baronet ;  '  he  wonld  have  ridden  back  as  bard  as  be  went  had 
there  been  a  woman  in  it.  He  would  shun  vast  expanses,  and  seek 
shade,  concealment,  solitude !  The  desire  for  distances  betokens 
emptiness  and  undirected  hunger :  when  the  heart  is  possessed  by 
an  image  we  fly  to  wood  and  forest  like  the  guilty.'  Martinus 
Seriblerns  being  positive  that  the  young  nobleman  was  in  love,  'How 
can  that  be,'  said  the  aunt,  '  when  he  converses  almost  with  no  one 
but  himself?'  *  Say  you  so  ?'  rejoined  the  doctor ;  '  why,  then  he 
is  in  love  with  himself — one  of  the  most  common  cases  in  the  world.' 
Is  he  jealous  that  his  acquaintance  do  not  behave  themselves  with 
lespect  enough  ?  will  he  bear  jokes  and  innocent  freedoms  ?  By  no 
Daeans:  a  familiar  appellation  makes  him  angry;  if  you  shake  him 
I  little  roughly  by  the  hand,  he  is  in  a  rage  ;  but  if  you  chuck  him 
inderthe  chin,  he  will  return  you  a  box  on  the  ear.  '  Then  the  case 
8  plain  :  he  has  the  true  pathognomick  sign  of  love — jealousy ;  for 
lobody  will  suffer  his  mistress  to  be  treated  at  that  rate.'  Subject 
aid  object  are  confounded,  or  identified,  in  this  philosophy.  Tho 
mn'OBO  is  penseroso  after  the  orthodox  lover's  pattern,  be  it  he  or 
he.    As  with  the  damzell  in  Spenser,  when 

'  Sad,  aolemne,  sowre,  and  fall  of  f anoies  f raile 

She  waxe,  yet  wist  she  nether  how  nor  why ; 
She  wist  not,  sUly  mayd,  what  she  did  aile, 
Tet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease,  perdy; 
Yet  thought  it  was  not  love,  hut  some  melancholy.' 

In  dull  comers  she  enclosed  herself,  as  one  in  wilful  bale  for 
?6r  buried.  Love  it  must  be,  '  as  sure  I  read  by  knowen  signcs 
Qd  passions  which  I  see,'  argued  that  aged  nurse  of  hers,  whose 
ame  was  Glauke  hight.  When  Mrs.  Poyntz  bluntly  assures  Dr. 
^enwick  that  he  is  in  love,  and  is  asked  her  warrant  for  such  an 
aaorance  :  '  The  signs  are  unmistakable,'  she  tells  him ;  '  you  are 
hered  in  your  manner,  even  in  the  expression  of  your  face,  since  I 
I8t  saw  you ;  your  manner  is  generally  quiet  and  observant ;  it  is 
Mnr  restless  and  distracted.  Your  expression  of  face  is  generally 
jtoud  and  serene ;  it  is  now  humbled  and  troubled.  You  have 
iomething  on  your  mind — an  anxiety  that  is  remote  from  your  pro- 
ession,  that  touches  your  heart,  and  is  new  to  it.'  Mrs.  Little 
Bids  after  t\^e  same  rule  the  looks  and  gestures  of  Grace  Garden, 
'horn  she  observes  to  be  restless  and  listless  by  turns — her  body  in 
U  place,  her  mind  in  another.  '  Sometimes  she  knitted  her  brow; 
od  a  young  girl  seldom  does  that  unless  she  is  thwarted  in  her 
>Te.  And  I'll  tell  you  a  surer  sign  still :  sometimes  tears  came, 
)rno  visible  reason,  and  stood  in  her  eyes.'  Madame  de  Montalais 
Bieets  ihe  penchant  of  Louise  in  her  preference  of  the  least  fre- 
Ikno  Snos,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXII.  H  H 


sad,  peosiye,  and  solitary.*  We  have  Frank  Osbaldistoi] 

conscious  of  Ids  jealousy  of  the  contemptible  lout  Thorn 
his  eager  Bcrutiny  of  every  moyeraent  of  Diana  Vernon's,  aj 
*  all  these,  like  Benedick*s  brushiDg  his  hat  of  a  momiug, 
that  the  sweet  youth  was  in  love/  We  have  Lord  Eth< 
serting  that  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter  by  the  outsi 
ever  received  one,  it  being  always  folded  hurriedly,  and  i 
fully,  and  the  direction  manifestiDg  a  kind  of  tremuloi: 
that  marks  the  state  of  the  writer's  nerves.  Or  again, 
to  Miss  Austen,  we  have  Lizzy  Bennet  expatiating  on  M 
obvious  attachment  to  Jane  ;  how,  at  his  own  ball, 
or  three  young  ladies  by  not  asking  them  to  dance ; 
to  him  twice  myself,  without  receiving  an  answer, 
"finer  symptoms  ?  Is  not  general  incivihty  the  very  esseB 
Then,  too,  her  Emma  Woodhouse — *  I  certainly  must  b 
love/  she  muses.  'This  sensation  of  listlessness,  wea 
pidity,  this  disinclination  to  sit  down  and  employ  mjsel 
ing  of  everjlhiug  being  dull  and  insipid  about  the  hoasi 
be  in  love/     A  little,  at  least ;  in  the  initial 


*  A  paraHel  occurs  in  Ihe  B&m^  autbor's  iSur peon's  Dan 
ii  deioribed  giving  ber  attentions  inoro  freely  and  frankly  to  Ad 
whom  she  ]aygb4?d,  clifttted,  and  danced  at  her  ease^  wbil@  to  Did 
conduct  was  more  shy  and  distant. 

Adam  Bed©  is  assured  by  his  ehrewd  old  mother  of  Dinah^s  prefi 
to  hiB  brother,  and  by  these  tokens :  '  I  can  see  as  she  doesna  behave 
she  doefi  tow'rt  Heth.  Sho  makea  no  more  o*  Soth's  coming  a-nigh 
were  Gyp  [the  dog];  but  she's  aH  of  a  tremble  when  thee't  a-sittin*  d 
breakfast  and  a-Iookia'  at  her/    *  But  thee  oaufitna  be  aure  aa  the  Uti 
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stage,  the  introdaetory  chapter,  if  no  more.     According  to  Long- 

fidlow,  it  is  difficult  to  know  at  what  moment  love  begins — ^less  diffi- 

eolt  to  know  that  it  has  begun.     A  thousand  heralds^  he  says,  pro- 

daim  it  to  the  listening  air ;  a  thousand  ministers  and  messengers 

betray  it  to  the  eye ;  tone,  act,  attitude,  and  look ;  the  signals  upon 

the  countenance,  the  electric  telegraph  of  touch, — all  these  betray 

the  yielding  citadel  before  the  word  itself  is  uttered,  which,  like  the 

key  surrendered,  opens  every  ayenue  and  gate  of  entrance,  and 

nukes  retreat  impossible. 

When  he  commissioned  Sancho  to  take  note  of  and  report  upon 
the  demeanour  of  Dulcinea,  Don  Quixote  straitly.  enjoined  his  squire 
to  mark  whether  she  changed  colour  while  he  delivered  his  embassy, 
or  betrayed  agitation  on  hearing  the  knight's  name ;  whether  she 
repeated  her  answer  three  or  four  times,  and  changed  it  from  soft 
to  severe,  from  severe  to  soft  again ;  whether  she  raised  her  hand 
to  adjust  her  hair,  though  not  disordered — '  in  short,  observe  all 
I  her  actions  and  motions ;  for  by  an  accurate  detail  of  them  I  shall 
:  be  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart ;  for  let 
i  me  tell  thee,  Sancho,  if  thou  knowest  it  not  already,  that  with 
I  brars  the  external  actions  and  gestures  are  couriers,  which  bear 
i  authentic  tidings  .of  what  is  passing  in  the  interior  of  the  soul.* 
iGflB  BlaniHord,  in  Speed  the  PUmgh,  is  quite  certain  that  Henry 
ii  not  in  lore  with  her,  because  when  he  touched  her  hand,  he 
tnmUed  as  if  she  terrified  him ;  and  instead  of  looking  at  her  fix-. 
6%  and  fondly,  he,  when  their  eyes  met,  withdrew  his,  and  cast 
ftcon  on  the  ground.  Miss  Tucker  assures  Florentine,  in  regard  of 
8ir  Clarence  Norman  in  Time  works  Wonders,  *  The  man  doats 
^tffm  you :  I  know  it ;  for  when  he  talks  about  you,  he  looks  so 
iweetly  stupid.'  Miss  Gresham,  in  Doctor  Thome,  is  proved  to  be 
Bot  in  love  with  Mr.  Mofifat  by  the  fact  that  she  had  by  no  means 
iwolved  within  her  heart  that,  of  all  the  men  she  had  ever  seen  or 
Oier  could  see,  he  Was  far  away  the  nicest  and  best ;  that  she  had 
ID  longing  to  sit  near  to  him — the  nearer  the  better ;  that  she  had 
Bo  thought  of  his  taste  and  his  choice  when  she  bought  her  ribbons 
and  bonnets ;  that  she  had  no  indescribable  desire  for  all  her  female 
ftjends  to  be  ever  talking  to  her  about  him ;  that  when  she  wrote 
to  him,  she  did  not  copy  her  letters  again  and  again,  so  that  she 
Bight  be,  as  it  were,  ever  speaking  to  him ;  and  that  she  took  no 
fecial  pride  in  herself  because  he  had  chosen  her  to  be  his  lifers 
partner.     Walter  Savage  Landor  lays  down  the  law  concisely  : 

<  •<  I'm  half  in  love,"  he  who  with  smiles  hath  said, 

In  love  will  never  he;  i 
Whoe'er  "  I'm  not  in  love,"  and  shakes  his  head, 
In  lore  too  sure  is  he.* 

The  saying  is  at  once  memorable  and  disputed,  '  If  thou  stoodest 
<in  a  precipice  with  thy  mistress,  hast  thou  ever  felt  the  desire  to 
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plungo  witli  her  into  the  abyss  ?  If  so,  thou  hast  loved !'  The  co- 
roUaiy  is — if  not,  not.  This  sort  of  arrangement  of  *  ifd'  and  ^  if 
nots*  is  a  favourite  formula  with  the  authorities.  She  that  had  anamL' 
among  the  poets  before  she  married  Mr.  Browning,  and  that  made 
still  more  of  her  new  name,  enforces  these  among  other  couditioBB: 
'  Uok^s  you  can  tliitik,  wlxeo  the  song  is  done, 

No  other  h  soft  in  rhjthm; 
Uuleaa  you  can  fe«f^  when  left  bj  one, 

Tbat  aU  men  beeide  go  witli  him; 
Unless  yon  can  know^  when  onpraised  by  his  breath, 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving ; 
Unleaa  you  can  swear,  **  For  life,  for  death," 

0,  fear  to  call  it  loving  ! 
Unless  you  can  miise  in  a  crowd  all  day 

Od  the  absent  face  that  ix'd  you  ; 
Unless  you  ean  lo?o»  as  the  angela  may, 

With  the  breadth  of  heaven  betwixt  you ; 
UnlesB  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  last, 

Through  behoTiDg  and  unbehoving; 
Unless  you  can  di(*  when  the  dream  is  past — 
0,  never  call  it  loving  I* 

The  Coimtess  of  Albinij  in  Joanna  Baillie's  Basil,  laugha  awi?»] 
by  a  negative  test,  the  alleged  passion  of  Count  Rosinberg,  Bdlj 
has  been  asserting  thai  the j  most  of  lovers'  ills  complain  wbobdAj 
affect  love  as  a  courtly  graces  while  ha  who  feels  is  silent ;  aad  1 
Count  objects : 

*  But  there  you  wrong  me;  I  have  felt  it  oft, 
Oft  has  it  made  me  slgli  at  ladies'  feet, 
8oft  ditties  ging,  and  dismal  sonnets  sorawl. 

AlbiH.  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy  Bofiiaberg, 
Has  it  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  ait, 
Sad^  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tODgue  1 
Et>i.  No,  *faltb,  it  never  has. 
Alhi».  Ha^  ha^  ha,  ha  3  then  thou  hast  never  loved/ 

lyron*s  Giaomr  can  and  does  protest  that,  if  changing  cheek  i 
scorching  vein,  lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain  ;  if  bu 
heart ,  and  niadilening  brain,  and  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel,  *• 
all  that  I  have  felt  and  feel,  betoken  love,  that  love  was  mine,  < 
iown  by  many  a  bitter  sign.'    So  again  in  the  case  of  his  Corsair^ 

'  Yes,  it  was  love,  if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  streugthen'd  by  distres?, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  lirm  in  every  clime. 
And  yet — 0,  more  than  aU  t — un tired  by  time  ; 
Which  nor  defeated  hope  nor  bullied  wile 
Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 
Nor  rag©  could  tire^DOP  sickncas  free  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 
Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmnefia  part, 
Lest  that  hia  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 
Wbich  naught  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove^ 
if  there  be  love  in  mortals,  thi^  was  love  V 
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Tke  subject  is~  fonnulated  with  affected  precision  in  Archer's 
teehism  of  Cherry,  in  Farqnhar :  *  What  are  the  signs  and  tokens 
that  passion  ?'  '  A  stealing  look,  a  stammering  tongue,  words 
probable,  designs  impossible,  and  actions  impracticable.'  Of  later 
te  is  that  Miss  Mason  who  had  only  one  idea  of  the  outer  evidences  of 
e  master  passion ;  a  secret  or  unrequited  affection  which  did  not 
ike  itself  known  by  copious  quotations  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and 
E.  L.  was,  in  her  mind,  a  very  commonplace  affair.  To  the  same 
thor  we  owe  the  conviction  of  a  baronet  of  being  very  far  gone,  as 
•  indeed  as  he  can  go,  in  love,  ex  hoc  signo,  or  his  signis — that  he 
me  down-stairs  with  his  hair  parted  on  the  wrong  side,  and  his  face 
pale  as  the  tablecloth ;  and  that  he  not  only,  negatively  speaking, 
old  eat  no  breakfast,  but  positively  let  his  coffee  go  the  wrong  way. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  English  opium-eater  include  a  record 
a  gentle  girl  with  whom  he  asserts  himself  to  have  been,  while 
ite  a  child,  most  absolutely  and  in  the  most  chivalrous  sei^e,  in 
'e.  And  the  proof  that  he  was  so  showed  itself  in  three  separate 
»des :  he  kissed  her  glove  on  any  rare  occasion  when  he  found  it 
Dg  on  a  table ;  he  looked  out  for  some  excuse  to  bo  jealous  of 
r;  and  he  did  his  very  best  to  get  up  a  quarrel.  What  he  wanted 
)  quarrel  for  was  the  luxury  of  a  reconciliation ;  a  hill  cannot  be 
I,  he  reminds  us,*  without  going  to  the  expense  of  a  valley. 

The  poet  of  the  AngeVin  the  House,  comprising,  too,  within  the 
^p  of  his  wings,  and  within  the  range  of  his  song,  such  themes 
I  titles  as  Faithful  for  Ever  and  the  Victories  of  Love,  is  natur- 
'  and — aesthetically  speaking — artfully  a  magister  sententiarum  on 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  love's  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
the  canto  entitled  '^tna  and  the  Moon,'  for  instance : 

*  If  signs  suffice,  let  these  avail : 
Your  name  pronounced  brings  to  my  heart 

A  feeling  like  the  violet's  breath, 
Wliich  does  so  much  of  heaven  impart, 

It  makes  me  yearn  with  tears  for  death  ; 
The  winds  that  in  the  garden  toss 

The  guelder-roses  give  me  pain, 
Alarm  me  with  the  dread  of  loss, 

Exhaust  me  with  the  dream  of  gain; 
I'm  troubled  by  the  clouds  that  move, 

Thrill'd  by  the  breath  which  I  respire, 
And  ever,  hke  a  torch,  my  love, 

Thus  agitated,  flames  the  higher. 
All's  hard  that  has  not  you  for  goal ; 

I  scarce  can  move  my  hand  to  write, 
For  love  engages  all  my  soul, 

And  leaves  the  body  void  of  might. 
The  wings  of  will  spread  idly,  as  do 

The  bird's  that  in  a  vacuum  lies ; 
My  breast,  asleep  with  dreams  of  you, 

Forgets  to  breathe,  and  bursts  in  sighs.* 
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In  another  canto  the  analyst  drawa  his  conclusion  from  little  sigM, 
like  little  stars,  whoee  faint  impregsion  on  the  sense  the  TCiy  look- 
ing straight  at  mars,  or  only  seen  by  confluence ;  *  from  clumoe 
unconscious^  and  from  what  concealment,  over -conscious,  showed/ 
Frederick  Graham,  again,  is  hold  to  affirm  that  he  haa  had 'lb 
disease,  and  graTely,  if  the  signs  are  these  : 

'  Afl,  ere  the  spring  h^a  any  power, 
The  almond-'braneh  nil  turn  a  to  flower, 
Though  not  a  le»f  U  out,  bo  she 
The  bloom  of  life  provoked  in  me  ;' 

making  him  who,  till  then,  had  been  hard  and  selfish,  now  all 
*  sanctity  and  service  ;*  so  that  to  him  life  had  become  joy  in  being 
wholly  good  and  right,  as  she  was.  Tender  he  became  towards  the 
lower  creatures,  weai  towards  the  weak,  sparing  the  hlackbii-d's  nest 
and  the  gadding  butterfly.  Now,  to  him,  the  lark  had  reason  for 
his  song ;  and  darkness  spelt  her  name  with  fstars  that  throbbd  'ffl 
anagram  innumerous ;  *  and  'twas  the  sad  summit  of  delight  to  wiki 
and  weep  for  her  at  night : 

'  The  heart  wouhl  come  into  my  throiit 
At  ro»ebudp.    Hows043*er  remote. 
In  oppoeition  or  cooeent, 
Each  thing,  or  perKOB,  or  event, 
Or  eeeming  neutral  howsoe'er» 
All,  hi  the  live  electric  air, 
Awoke,  took  iiapect,  and  eonfesa'd 
In  her  a  centre  of  unrest : 
Yea,  stocks  and  dtonea  withiji  me  bred 
Anxieties  of  joy  and  dread.* 

FRANCIS  JACOX,  UA, 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  TWELFTH-NIGHT  CHARACTER 


'  Sixth  of  January — Twelfth-night,  is  it  ?'  said  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Charles  Crackshot,  as  they  were  taking  their  ease, 
in  as  snug  a  little  country  hostel  as  one  would  wish  to  find,  after  a 
liiiBsh  day's  campaign  with  the  snipe,  in  the  pleasant  county  of 
Hints.  '  Whisky-pnnch,  ashen  fagots,  motley  characters,  fine  old 
fi^^ish  customs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Sappose  we  haye 
•ooe — ^I  mean  the  ptmch.' 

The  proposition  was  one  which  Mr.  Crackshot  did  not  care  to 
BQstroyert.  It  was,  he  said,  a  thorooghly  orthodox  and  season- 
lUe  beverage ;  and  the  sooner  they  had  it  the  better,  as  he  (Mr. 
^^ackshot)  was  fatigued,  and  did  not  feel  at  all  like  sitting  up  into 
ihe  small  hours.  The  landlord  of  the  Kennedy  Arms  (Mr.  Ken- 
tec^s  family,  had  long  been  considerable  proprietors  in  that  part  of 
lampshire),  formerly  in  the  private  service  of  the  late  lamented 
Ir.  Gridling,  Mr.  Kennedy's  nncle,  was  no  mean  hand  at  a  hot 
rew.  Having  manofActtired  the  punch  to  the  best  of  his  ability, . 
e  brought  in  the  china  bowl,  deposited  it  on  the  table,  and  was 
bout  respectfully  to  retire,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  suggested  that  he 
liould  taste  a  glass  of  the  compound  that  he  had  himself  so  cun- 
ingly  devised. 

*My  respects  to  you,  sir,*  said  the  landlord. of  the  Kennedy 
Tms ;  and  he  made  an  obeisance  to  both  the  gentlemen  before 
Un. 

'  And  good  luck  to  you,  Spriggs,  and  Mrs.  Spriggs  too ;  and 
lany  happy  years  may  you  have  in  your  house ;  and  never  again 
leh  a  Twelfth-night  as  that  which  you  had — how  long?  Six  years, 
n't  it,  ago?' 

*  Six  years  exactly,  sir.  It  was  not  pleasant  at  the  time,  sir ; 
Ht  I  owe  what  I  have  now  to  it — that  is,  to  your  kindness,  Mr. 
obert.' 

'  A  good  fellow  that,'  said  Mr.  Kennedy  meditatively,  as  the 
iscreet  Spriggs  left  the  room ;  '  a  good  fellow,  and  a  devilish  use- 
1  one,  I  can  tell  you.  And  this  is  decent  punch ;  and,  on  the 
hole,  I  am  as  comfortable  as  I  wish  to  be.' 

'  How  about  that  mysterious  Twelfth-night  six  years  ago — ^a.d. 
d67  it  must  have  been,  Bob?  What  was  it  ?'  asked  Mr.  Crack- 
lot,  who  had  pulled  himself  together,  and  acquired  sufficient  energy 
^  fiuatgo  bis  pipe  once  more — and  his  glass. 

'Ky  dear  Charlie,'  was  the  reply,  'you  will  pardon  me  iil 
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tell  yon  that  you  are  the  most  inquisitive  man  I  eyer  met.  I  wl 
say  this  in  disparagement  of  your  many  excellent  qualities ;  I  simply 
mention  it  as  a  fact*  I  will  back  you  to  ask  more  questions  in  tbe 
course  of  ten  minutes  than  I  ever  asked  in  my  life.  However,  I 
don't  mind  answering  you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  tell  yoa ; 
only  I  shall  have  to  bore  yon  for  about  twenty  minutes/ 

Mr,  Crackahot  settled  himself  comfortably  down,  and  said,  *  Go 
ahead  ;*  and  Mr.  Kennedy  commenced  his  narrative- 

*  You  see,  six  years  ago  matters  did  not  stand  exactly  with  me 
as  they  stand  now.  I  was  myself  more  or  less  dependent— well, 
we  will  say  on  circumstances*  My  uncle  George  had  not  yet  aUii 
<ul  piurcs ;  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  the  principle  of 
habeas  corpus  was  not  observed  so  strictly  in  a  certain  class  oflaw* 
suits  as  it  is  in  this  era  of  social  and  legislative  reform.  Candidly, 
I  was  down  on  my  luck ;  and  unless  certain  relatives  exerted  them- 
selves,  I  clearly  foresaw  a  disagreeable  amount  of  personal  noto- 
riety, not  altogether  unconnected  with  tbe  Insolvency  Court,  await- 
ing me  in  the  immediate  future.  My  uncle,  Mr*  Gridling,  had  dis- 
appointed me  :  he  said  /  had  disappointed  him.  Still  I  mi 
to  preserve  a  fairish  front,  and  consoled  myself  with  the  philo! 
cal  reflection  that  matters  might  have  been  much  worse.  I 
have  been  residing  by  compulsion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chsfl* 
eery-lane,  or  an  exile  across  the  sea ;  might  have  had  to  t<»ke  Dp 
my  quarters  at  Boulogne.  I  often  think  what  a  panic  the  alleTt' 
tions  in  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  must  have  excited » 
certain  neighbourhoods  on  this  side,  and  generally  in  the  watering- 
places  on  the  other  side,  of  the  Channel : 

'  It  ia  passed  :  you  may  fintf  it  in  Hansard ; 

Tbe  IsraeUt^^  inaketh  hU  moaii ; 
And  lh<5  dirgo  of  Bream*6- buildings  is  an£wcr*d 
Bj  a  wnii  of  lament  from  Boulogne. 

I  had  intended/  added  Mr.   Kennedy,   'to  immortalise  the  8*^ 
ject  in  verse,  but^  save  to  the  extent  of  these  few  lines  of  doggP^' 
I  have  not  yet  found  the  Muses  propitious.     However,  as  Ibi^^^ 
said,  the  prospect  which  I  had  to  face  was  not  a  lively  one :  I  '•^ 
down  and  I  was  dull.      Christmas  and  New-year  greetings  camet^ 
me  as  insults  upon  the  head  of  injury.     The  course  which  I  hf 
adopted  was  not  that  most  calculated  to  fortify  the   human  spirf 
iigaiDst  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,     I  declined  ill 
invitations  to  the  country,  I  had  eaten  my  Christmas  tlinner  at  th^ 
club.     Ever  dined  at  the  club  on  Christmas- day ?     No:  take  d»J 
advice  then,  and  don't.  You  go  there,  we  will  say,  about  4.30,  wJ 
find  the  hall-porter,  who  has  gorged  and   drunk  two  houis  p^ 
viously  to  something  more  than  repletion,  asleep  in  his  box,    H« 
wakes,  more  or  less,  at  your  inquiry  for  letters,  and  resents  Jfl^ 
appearance  as  an  intrusion.    As  you  cross  the  hall,  en  route  fanU 
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ndhimg-rooniy  yon  see  two  or  three  small  page-boys,  with  yery 
lushed  faces,  and  a  couple  of  waiters,  talking  and  laughing  in  a 
nimner  which  argaes  neither  sobriety  nor  intelligence.  Of  coarse, 
)eyond  the  domestics,  there  is  not  a  sonl  in  the  club.  It  is  just 
KMSsible  that  as  yon  sit  down  to  yonr  dinner  Mr.  MacGrowler,  who 
las  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  who  is  not  tolerated  by  his  family, 
akes  the  table  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room.  Tepid  soup,  iced  fish, 
okewarm  entree;  fiiddled  servants;  shrieks  of  wild  laughter  from 
he  subterranean  regions  of  the  still-room  and  kitchens ;  fires  allowed 

0  go  out ;  sulkiness ;  discomfort  generally — that  is  what  dinner  at 
he  club  on  Christmas-day  means. 

*  However,  I  survived  the  ordeal.  It  was  two  or  three  days  after 
he  New-year  bad  come  in  that  I  had  a  letter  fi:om  my  respected 
mde  Oridling,  dated  fi:om  what  he  was  pleased  to  -call  his  country 
lOuse  in  the  Surrey  hills,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Cheapside. 
[ts  contents  formed  an  agreeable  oasis  amid  the  desert  of,  to  speak 
euphemistically,  **  business  communications,**  which  lay  two  or 
hree  deep  on  my  table.  Why  had  I  not  come  to  him  ?  Would 
[  not  come  ?  Did  I  forget  that  I  was  his  nearest  relative  ?  Surely 
kids  was  not  the  season  at  which  uncle  and  nephew  should  keep  apart 
Grom  each  other.  I  had  been  foolish,  but  then  I  had  been  young. 
The  errors  of  youth  were  pardonable,  if  they  were  not  confirmed. 
And  he  had  heard,  with  much  satisfaction,  of  the  manly  efforts  I 
liad  made  to  put  myself  right.  That  was  all  he  wanted.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  accounts  which  had  reached  him  fi-om  Mr. 

(his  solicitor)  of  my  efforts  at  retrenchment  and  reform.    For 

iuinself,  each  Christmas  as  it  passed  caused  him  sensibly  to  feel 
^he  fact  that  he  was  not  so  young  as  he  had  been.  This  was  the 
kind  of  letter,  and  a  pleasant  surprise  it  was,  as  you  may  ima- 
giiie.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  epistle  wound  up  with  a  re- 
^nest  that  I  would  come  to  Fairfield  as  soon  as  I  could.  He  (my 
^cle)  was  alone,  and  was  anxious  to  see  mc  before  the  Christmas 
reason  had  altogether  passed  away.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
of  January,  the  day  which  I  had  fixed  to  arrive  at  Fairfield,  I  re- 
ceived a  document  of  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  character.  It 
intimated  that,  imless  a  certain  sum  of  751.  9s,  S^d.  were  paid  by 
noon  that  day,  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  my  person  must 
satisfy  a  claim  for  which  my  purse  was  unequal.  Messrs.  Moss 
and  Mofuz  of  Jermyn-street  were,  I  knew,  men  of  their  word,  but 

1  was  in  too  good  spirits  to  think  much  of  the  threat.  Besides, 
!)efore  the  shades  of  evening  fell  I  knew  I  should  be  twenty-five 
niles  removed  from  their  clutch,  and  in  a  position  not  impossibly 
rf  comparative  solvency.  As  I  got  into  the  train  at  Charing-cross, 
:  certainly  did  observe  an  exceedingly  suspicious-looking  individual, 
rho  had  watched  me  get  out  of  the  cab,  bestow  upon  me  a  glance 
rhich  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  my 
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pbysiognoniy  and  my  weKare.  But  I  thought  no  more  of  the  cir- 
cumstanoe,  and  as  I  sat  down  to  luijch  at  Fairfield,  exactly  two 
boors  after  I  had  left  my  own  chambers,  I  felt  fairly  master  of  the 
situatioD,  and  completely  happy. 

*  Cordiality  and  affection  characterised  my  reception  bj  my 
uncle.  And  as  the  day  wore  on^  there  was,  I  found,  something  more 
than  his  manner  with  which  I  had  reason  to  be  pleased.     The  only 

other  gaest  was  Mr, ,  his  solicitor,  of  whose  friendship  aad 

good  senrices  I  was  assured.  Mr.  Gridling  was  fond  of  his  sieffta 
after  lunch,  and  Mr.  — — -  and  myself  took  a  stroll, 

**  As  your  uncle*s  professional  adviser,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  be  explicit  to  yon  ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  there  is  at 
least  reason  why  I  should  congratulate  you.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  me  than  you  may  suppose  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  impres- 
sion which  once  existed  in  bis  mind  as  regards  your  habits  and  tasted 
has  been  effectually  dissipated.  As  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  I 
sboidd  not  wonder  if  you  were  to  find  on  your  dressing-table  lliif 
CTening  something  that  may  not  bo  nnacceptabie  as  a  New-year's 
present.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  wani  you.  That  at  the  preaent 
moment  there  may  be  claims  apon  yon,  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
what  you  can  conyeniently  liquidate,  I  am  well  aware.  I  think  it 
will  be  imprudent,  however,  to  insist  too  much  upon  this  in  any 
conversation  which  you  may  have  with  your  uncle.  Your  best  pltfi 
wiU  be  on  my  return  to  London  to  call  on  me  in  Gray's-inn,  and  1 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  that  yoitf 
chances — -and  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Kennedy,  they  are  bright  one©-* 
with  your  uncle  should  be  injured,  possibly  lost,  in  consequence  ^ 
any  financial  effects  of  which  the  causes  are  no  longer  in  existeno^ 
Mr.  Gridliog  has  the  idea  that  you  have  touched  terra  jlrma^  I 
not  acquainted  suflaciently  -witli  your  affairs  to  feel  it  my  dutjp  ^ 
indeed  within  my  power,  to  inform  him  otherwise.'' 

'  If  Mr. had  not  been  a  lawyer,  he  ought  to  have  been 

Jesuit,  A  pleasant  surprise  on  my  dressing-table;  my  chances  mo^ 
than  bright  I  Certainly  my  star  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  as  f*='*^ 
Moss  and  Mofoz,  they  might  go  hang.  Why,  I  should  probably  b«  ab^^ 
to  settle  their  claim  myself  to*morrow.  It  was  getting  dusk,  an^ 
we  were  turning  our  steps  towards  the  house,  I  lingering  on  iiM^ 
gravel  walk  outside  a  few  minutes  to  finish  a  cigar.  I  heard  tl*^ 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  presently  a  man,  riding  up  at  a  bii 
trot,  inquired  whether  I  was  **  Kennedy  Esquire/'  It  was  a 
sent  by  train,  with  ins tnictions  for  **  special  and  immediate  delivery,^ 
from  the  man  who  Bupcrintended  my  chambers.  The  fellow  had 
done  me  a  really  good  turn.  The  note  stated  briefly  that  Messrs 
Moss  and  Mofhz  had  been  as  good  as  their  word — that  the  writ  o^ 
ca,  ia,  was  out ;  that  the  representatives  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlese: 
had  been  at  my  chambers  that  day ;  and  that  it  seemed  they  knei 
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mj  present  whereabouts.  He  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  in- 
fbrxxk  me  as  soon  as  possible  of  this.  I  don't  think  that  in  my  life 
I  ervet  felt  more  completely  npset  than  by  this  brief  epistle.  Still  I 
attenq^ted  to  assnme  an  air  of  indifference. 

^'  This,  I  suppose/'  I  said  to  the  messenger,  ''  came  by  the  8.40. 
Do  yon  know  whether  any  London  passengers  arrived  by  that  train  ?" 
**  Two,  sir/'  said  the  man,  ^*  and  they  wanted  a  fly  to  come  to 
Fairfield.  But  as  this  was  the  only  'oss  that  Mr.  Meadows  had  in, 
ihey  couldn't  haye  it  till  I  returned.  They  did  say,  sir,  as  how  they 
wonld  take  the  letter  to  you  themselves ;  but  the  station-master,  he 
didn*t  know  them,  and  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it ;  and  curious  cus- 
tomers they  look,  sir." 

**  My  good  fellow,"  I  replied,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  ride  as  slowly 
IB  you  can  to  Stagford" — the  station  some  four  miles  distant — '^  and 
bere's  half  a  sovereign  for  you." 

'  There  was  no  doubt  who  the  two  passengers  from  London  were. 
A  pretty  dilemma,  in  truth,  I  was  in.  I  had  probably  about  an  hour 
yet  before  me,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  so  far  as  I  could 
Bee,  I  must  be  inevitably  arrested,  and  that  in  my  uncle's  house, 
ii  And  taken  back  to  London  to  spend  my  Twelfth-night  in  the  charm- 
1  ing  Tieinity  of  Gursitor-street.  I  walked  into  the  passage,  and  up- 
stairs into  my  room.  There  Spriggs  was  unpacking  my  portmanteau. 
"  Very  glad  to  see  you  here,  sir,  again,"  was  his  greeting,  "  and 
fe  bow  that  all  is  right  between  master  and  yourself.  And  master 
"^  I  was  to  come  to  his  study  in  a  couple  of  hours,  as  he  wanted 
*o  send  to  you  or  see  you — I  forget  which,  sir." 
ft  'In  a  couple  of  hours !  Why,  in  that  time  I  should  be — Heaven 

i      only  knew  where.     I  suppose  my  countenance  betrayed  signs  of 
A      distress,  for  Spriggs  asked  me  whether  I  was  unwell. 

"  The  truth  is,  my  good  Spriggs,"  I  said,  "  I  am  in  the  deuce  of 
*  mess/*  and  plunging  in  medias  res,  I  told  him  the  whole  com- 
PKcation. 

'  Spriggs  listened  attentively,  and  gave  me  his  opinion  that  mat- 
*®^  were  very  serious  indeed.  Would  it  be  impossible,  he  asked, 
^  ''  square"  these  emissaries  of  the  law,  or  at  least  to  induce  them 
^0  Wait  at  Stagford  till  next  morning  ?  Quite,  I  told  him.  It  was 
^^^  a  quarter  to  five,  and  at  best  there  were  only  twenty  minutes  to 
^P^e.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  the  tactics  which  I 
*^*>pted  in  that  brief  interval  entirely  depended  my  future  chances, 
^  &r  as  my  uncle's  will  was  concerned.  Anything  like  an  arrest 
,^  debt,  and  that  under  his  own  rooftree,  Spriggs  agreed  with  me 
^  thinldng  that  Mr.  Gridling  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment,  and 
^^^d  effectually  ruin  me  with  him.  Spriggs  meditated  for  some 
^*^Utes,  and  at  last  he  spoke. 

**Mr.  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "sir,  you  have  always  been  a  good 
^«Dd  to  me.     You  say  that,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  these  bailiff 
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fellars  doD*t  know  you  by  sight,  sir,  but  that  yon  fancy  some  one 
did  watch  you  as  you  were  leaving  Charmg-eross  this  momiD^. 
That  was  no  doubt  a  man  sent  to  identify  you ;  some  understrapper 
who  would  describe  your  appearance  to  the  pair  who  have  came  to 
Stagford/*  (I  wondered  what  was  coming,}  *  *  Now%  sir^  you  and  I  are 
about  the  same  height,  size,  and  figure ;  you  shall  lend  me  that  ligbt 
gi'eatcoat  which  you  wore  this  morning,  sir,  and  for  the  next  twenty* 
four  hoars  I  will  be  Robert  Kennedy,  Esq," 

^  I  asked  Sprigs  to  explain  himself  still  farthcr. 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,  sir.  I  will  walk  down  the  drive  to  I 
lodge  gate,  and  wait  till  the  fly  with  this  lot  comes.  They  will  t 
me  and  stop.*  *Mr,  Kennedy/  they  will  say,  *  we  want  a  word  with 
you  ;*  and  off  we  shall  go  to  London.  The  mistake  w^on't  be  foond 
out  till  we  are  twenty-five  miles  off,  and  then  there  will  be  no  nwr© 
trains  to-night.  My  belief,  sir,  is  that  the  letter  which  you  iriD 
receive  from  master  in  an  hour's  time  will  make  you  able  to  settle 
this  little  matter  a  good  many  times  over  the  first  thing  to-monow 
morning.'* 

*  It  was  a  sufficiently  startling  proposal.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
aay  to  it,  but  there  was  no  time  to  hesitate.     In  five  minutes  I  hA 
accepted  Spriggs's  otter,  and  Spriggs  had  left  me  disguised  as  Bob 
Kennedy.     For  some  little  while  I  sat  meditating  matters.    I  took 
out  my  watch ;  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  five.  By  this  time  Spriggs 
must  have  come  op  with  my  pursuers.     I  reflected  again  ;  again  I 
took  out  my  watch.    It  was  now  close  on  six,  and  by  this  time  Sprigg® 
must  have  been  on  the  point  of  entering  the  railway  carriage  of 
the  last  train  to  town,  unless,  indeed,  by  some  accident  the  strata' 
gem  had  been  discovered,  and  the  officers  of  the  Middlesex  sher^^ 
were  again  on  their  road  to  Fairfield.     In  the  midst  of  these  m^' 
tations  I  was  internipted  by  a  knock  at  my  door.    My  worthy  ou^^^^ 
entered,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 

*'  Robert,'*  he  said,  *^I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  and  had  ^^' 
tended  to  leave  this  on  your  dressing-table.     I  told  Spriggs  to  t^*® 
it,  but  I  can't  find  him.     I  suppose  he  has  gone  out.     There, 
boy,  open  it  presently.''     And  so  saying,  my  uncle  departed, 

'  The  envelope  contained  a  cheque  for  500^. 

*  As  for  the  confusiou  which  Spriggs's  unexpected  absence  create 
in  my  uncle's  household,  I  will  say  nothing  of  it.  We  had  a  cc^**' 
vivial  evening  enough,  but  I  own  I  rather  expected  the  door  to  op^^ 
every  moment,  and  some  myrmidon  of  the  law  to  lay  his  hand  op^** 
my  shoulder,  informing  me  that  Spriggs  had  been  an*ested  by  xni^' 
take.  Let  me  pass  over  this.  By  eight  o'clock  next  morning! w^i^ 
at  Stagford  Junction — four  miles  nearer  London  than  Stagford  t^^ 
minus*  Before  nine  I  was  in  London.  At  ten  minutes  past  nii^*^ 
my  uncle's  cheque  was  cashed  ;  and  after  that,  swiftly  as  hanso**^ 
could  take  me  from  the  Strand  to  Chancery-lane,  I  was  \^ith  SpriggT^ 
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mporaiy  confinement  in  Corsitor-street.  Strangely  enough, 
ably  had  Spriggs  filled  his  rdle>  the  mistake  had  not  been 
id.  I  paid  the  snm,  with  expenses^  and  at  eleyen  I  was  at 
once  more.  Spriggs  contriyed  to  explain  his  absence  to 
d's  satisfaction.  Later  in  the  day  I  went  into  bosiness 
with  my  uncle's  solioitori  and  an  arrangement  was  soon 
Is  aniyed  at.  Since  then  I  haye  been  able  to  thank  Spriggs 
ibstantial  manner  he  deseryed.  I  set  him  np  in  this  hotel 
;ht  recompense  enongh  for  the  Twelfth-night  character 
I  assumed  in  my  interest.' 

his  a  true  story,  Bob  ?'  asked  Mr.  Crackshot,  knocking  the 
b  of  his  pipe, 
e  eyery  word  of  it/  was  the  reply.     *  Ask  Spriggs,  if  yon 

the  landlord  of  the  Kennedy  Arms,  who  that  moment  en- 
see  whether  the  two  gentlemen  required  anything  farther, 
1,  in  a  few  emphatic  sentences,  the  narratiye. 

T.  H.  S.  ESOOTT,  M.A. 
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We  do  not  mean  his  plays,  but  Ms  diversions*     How  did  the  fO 
nnbend  his  bow  of  Apollo  ?     The  only  answer  we  can  look  for  ^^^ 
must  gather  from  his  works.     His  mind  being  universal,  nothing  tcM3 
liigb,  nothing  too  mean,  for  its  grasp,  he  draws  images,  tropes,  re- 
flections, illustrations,  from  all  sources.  That  which  is  not  mirrored 
in  his  writings,  we  may  conchide  did  not  exist  in  the  man. 

In  the  first  place,  we  conclude  that  Shakespeare  was  not  a  cird- 
player.  His  allusions  to  cards  are  very  infrequent.  He  speaks  of 
them,  too,  as  a  man  to  whom  they  are  unfamiliar  and  indiffeireBt 
The  passages  in  which  he  mentions  cards  are  so  few,  that  thejmay 
be  quoted  in  ejctenso : 

*  A  veDgeanoe  on  jour  crafty  withered  hide ;  yet  I  have  faced  it  with  t  t»ii 
of  ten;'*  Tumi  tiff  of  the  Shren%  act  ii.  scene  1. 

*  Bare  I  not  the  best  cards  for  the  game  ?'  King  Jehn,  v.  2. 

*  Here  U«ii  ft  cooling  card.'*    Ilvnry  VI,  part  1^  v.  3. 
'She,  Eros,  has  pack'd  card^  with  Ca*aar,'  Antony  and  CUojmit'a^  iv.  \t. 

*  Ab  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set.'  Titut  Andronirtt^f  v,  1. 

Thus  far  we  have  no  technical  allusions,  and  nothing  more  th*n 
*a  man  might  write  who  simply  knew  that  there  were  such  tlunp  as 
cards.     Twice  he  alludes  to  a  favourite  card  game  of  his  age: 

•And   left  them  [Henn-  YIIL  ace  J   at  primero  with  the  Duke  of  Suflolk. 
ffenry  VII I. ^  act  v,  scene  1* 

*  I  never  prospered  aince  1  forswore  myself  at  primero,'  FalatalE,  Merrf  ^*f^ 
iv.  5. 

Primero — a  game  of  the  same  family  as  piquet — tramp,  or  raff* 
the  parent  of  whist — -and  gleek  were  the  cord  games  chiefly  pkyediJi 
England  during  the  age  of  Shakespeare,     But  in  his  youth  thepl^J* 
ing  of  cards,  except  at  Christmas,  was  confined  to  the  upper  clas*^ 
of  society.    John  Heywood,  the  epigrammatist  of  Shakespeare's  ag<J* 
was  accustomed,  according  to  Camden,  to  say  *  that  few  men  pby^ 
at  cardes  but  at  Chrigtmasse,  and  then  almost  all,  men  and  boyes* 
It  is  quite  evident  that  some  such  simple  foolish  game  as  *  noddy*  <^^ 
*  heggar  my  neighbour*  would  be  the  highest  attainable  flight  ^ 
those  who  played  cards  '  but  at  Christmasse/     For  this  reason,  sP^ 
for  no  natural  disinclination  to  games  of  chance,  we  must  aecril^ 
Shakespeare^s  ignorance  of  cards.     For  these  ore  things  that,  ifn*^ 
acquired  young,  men  rarely  care  to  acquire  in  after  hfe.     Had  f* 
lived  in  our  days,  Shakespeare  would  have  played  whist. 

Our  Shakespeare  is  no  dicer  either.     He  mentions  the  pasting 
*  The  B^ifio  of  these  passageB  id  douMf  iil,  and  wo  ehould  suspect  corrupt  i 
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3  and  there,  but  brings  in  none  of  the  slang  expressions  familiar 
ixamatists  of  a  similar  period.  Dicing  and  card-playing,  indeed, 
c  not  to  fall  flood  in  England  till  the  Stuarts  came  in,  and  with 
n  a  general  change  of  manners  and  mddes  of  feeling.  Shake- 
ue  only  saw  the  opening  scenes  of  this  new  drama  of  national  life. 
'We  find  no  indications  that  Shakespeare  was  a  player  at  tables 
or  backgammon — or  draoghts.  We  are  pretty  certain  that  he  was 
a  chess-player.  The  sole  reference  we  can  find  to  chess  is  in 
Tempest,  act  y.  scene  1.  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  are  discovered 
'be  cell  of  Prospero  playing  at  chess.  Miranda  says  :  '  Sweet 
I,  you  play  me  false.*  Ferdinand  replies :  *  No,  my  dearest  love, 
ould  not  for  the  world.' 

No  chess-player  would  have  put  into  the  mouths  of  other  players 
h  phrases.  '  Playing  false'  at  chess  has  ever  been  unknown ;  and 
rriter  conversant  with  the  gamo  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
ling  some  pleasant  technical  allusion  for  the  lovers. 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  known  something  oftennis,  but  does 
i  admire  the  game,  which  was  somewhat  of  a  modem  French  im« 
tation.  The  travelled  courtiers  are  called  upon  to  put  away 
he  feith  they  have  in  tennis  and  tall  stockings'  {Henry  VIII. 
i.  scene  3).  '  There  falling  out  at  tennis'  {Hamlet^  act  ii.  scene  1). 
be  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stufied  tennis  balls' 
uch  Ado,  act.  iii.  scene  2).  He  goes  somewhat  deeply  into\he 
bnical  terms  of  the  game  in  his  Henri/  F.,  but  he  is  rather  driven 
bhat  by  the  traditionary  account  of  the  origin  of  Henry's  invasion. . 
6  Dauphin  sends  the  young  king,  in  answer  to  his  claim  to  cer- 
1  dukedoms  of  France,  a  ton  of  treasure,  which  turns  out  to  be— - 
nis  balls.     Henry  rejoins : 

<  When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  baUs, 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  faiher*s  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler, 
That  aU  the  coiMs  of  France  will  be  disturb*d 
With  chases/ 

Football  we  should  fancy  to  be  too  rough  a  game  for  gentle 
ikespeare.  A  man  who  has  brains  hardly  cares  to  be  kicked  and 
>cked  down  for  nothing.  We  have  traced  one  allusion  to  the^game 
King  Lear,  Kent,  tripping  up  the  heels  of  Oswald,  cries,^*  Nor 
)ped  neither,  you  base  football-player.' 

That  he  was  a  practised  sportsman,  our  knowledge  of  the  busy 
[Tossing  nature  of  his  career  forbids  us  to  believe ;  but  he  had  a 
n  appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Witness  these  lines 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  hackneyed  and  yet  ever  fresh, 
3re  he  describes  those  hounds  of  Sparta  : 

*  Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  oheer*d  with  horn/ 
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He  must  have  loved,  if  not  to  follow  the  lioonds»  at  least  ta 

their  course  from  some  familiar  height ;   *  And  mark  the  mnaic^J 

confusion  of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction.* 

We  douht  not  but  that  Shakespeare  was  a  good  fisherman  to- 
Wliy  else  should  he  set  Cleopatra  a-fishing  when  she  is  waiting  ft 
news  from  Antony?     There  are  many  allusions  elsewhere  to  the 
angler  that  smack  of  knowledge  of  the  gentle  craft : 

*  She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me/  Air»  well  that  endi  welly  f,  3. 

*  Bait  the  hook  weU  ;  this  ^ah  wiH  bite.'  Much  Ado  about  Kathlnf^  ii  3, 

*  Your  bait  of  falsehood  tnkes  thk  carp  of  truth.*  Hamlet^  ii,  I. 

*  Nor  angle  \s'ith  this  melancholy  bait 
For  thiB  fool  gudgeon/  Merehard  a/  Venice ^  L  1. 

But  it  is  in  bowls  that  we  think  we  have  found  the  faTOuriie  di- 
version of  Shakespeare,  There  is  a  warmth  and  familiiirity  in  to 
allnsions  that  signify  true  love*     Thus  : 

*  A  mftrvelloua  good  neighbour,  in  BCM>th,  and  a  very  good  bowler/  Letfe'i  M^ 

♦WeUt  forward,  forward !  thus  the  bowl  should  run,  and  not  unluckily  igtio^ 
the  bias/  Taming  of  the  $hren\  iv.  5, 

'  Sometime?,  like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  Buhtle  ground,  I  have  tumbled  pMt  tfc* 
throw/  (Wtvlann/i^  r.  2, 

*  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowl«.  Twill  make  me  think  the  world  if  full  of  rflbfc 
and  th&t  my  fortune  rum  against  the  blae/  Jiwhurd  11.  ill.  4. 

*  Trial  did  draw  biaa  and  thwart/  Trmlus  and  Cre*$idei,  L  3. 

*  When  I  kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  awoy  I'   Ctfrnheliht,  ii.  h 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  trim  bowling-green  among  ^^ 
sunny  meads  of  Warwickshire  ;  the  sntig  tavern  adjoining,  the  portly 
host  in  his  white  apron,  the  elders  of  the  community  sunning  fiiein- 
selves  upon  the  benches  placed  around  the  sward,  where  a  group  of 
eager  bowlers  is  assembled.  Worthy  Master  Shakespeare  poises  the 
bowl,  kis  eyes  eagerly  fixed  upon  the  jack  ;  a  man  with  bright  foli 
eye,  a  ruddy  cheek,  a  mouth  curved  with  wit  and  good  humour,  ft 
mien  bright  and  dchomiaire.  All  engrossed  he  is  with  the  object  of 
bis  aim,  the  little  distant  ball,  cheek  by  jowl  with  which  lies  the 
portly  bowl  of  his  adversary,  the  way  between  environed  with  oh' 
stacks.  Carefully  ho  studies  the  bias  of  the  bowl,  the  thwmtiB? 
influence  of  the  sloping  ground.  Forward,  forward  runs  the  bo^l 
amid  encouraging  and  deprecating  cries.  He  has  reached  the  jft<:^t 
has  knocked  the  enemy  away,  and  now  his  ball  Eea  close  beside  th^ 
coveted  goal.  Perhaps  he  is  prouder  for  the  moment  than  wbea 
Ms  JIamlet  was  successful  at  the  Globe,  or  the  fair  vestal  of  the 
West  stooped  from  her  throne  to  do  him  homage. 

Thus  we  can  fancy  his  latter  days  to  have  glided  away  in  hifl  '^' 
tirement,  as  he  enjoyed  with  thorough  heartiness  his  weU*won  holi- 
days— penning  a  sonnet  now  and  then,  and  making  a  little  qui^^ 
love,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  end  of  the  chapter*  For  he  had*brokenh»^ 
staff,  and  drowned  his  book  '  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sotmJ* 
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B8.  C.  BBAJ>E,  AUTHOB  OF  *  HBB  MA8TEB/  *  SWIFT  AS  A  FLASH/  ETC. 


Chapteb  I.  Fob  hbb  Soul's  Scbeek. 

N  writing  at  a  round  table  in  a  barely-fomished  lodging-house 
:-room. 

a  beantiful  woman  and  not  a  beantifnl  room,  thongh  re- 
from  positive  obtrasive  hideousness  by  a  piano,  a  genista  in 
m,  two  hyacinths — one  pink,  the  other  blue — and  yarions  or- 
d  odds  and  ends  of  a  distinctly  feminine  order  dotted  about 
round  table,  the  mantelpiece,  the  marble-topped  chiffonier, 
tinctly  feminine  fashion. 

I  the  woman  who  is  not  beautiful,  what  of  her  ?  As  she  sits 
taring  out  at  the  pleasant  May  sunshine — May  sunshine 
1  and  prisoned  in  a  shabby-genteel  Pimlico  street — of  what 
I  her  uncomeliness  ?  Pertains  it  unto  slovenly  attire,  gaunt 
f  old  age  ? 

Kate  Hilyard  is  not  old.  Looking  at  her  now  with  her 
ned  full  to  the  light,  so  that  every  line  about  her  mouth,  on 
head,  is  visible,  you  would  not  take  her  to  be  more  than  thirty 
s  six-and-twenty  and  a  half,  between  ourselves — neither  is 
renly ;  her  light-brown  hair — quite  brown,  not  a  bit  golden 
m  or  red — is  smooth  as  glass,  and  twisted  faultlessly  about 

tortoiseshell  comb  at  the  back  of  her  head  ;  her  plain  buff 
dress,  made  in  the  simplest  way,  trimmed  with  the  cheapest 
s  her  perfectly ;  her  plain  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  dark- 
cktie  are  aS  fresh  as  if  just  put  on;  neither  does  she  look 
or.     There  is  no  ring  on  the  broad  firm-fleshed  white  hand 
the  pen,  to  be  sure,  and  on  the  other  only  a  wedding-ring 
ommon  thirty-shilling  sapphire  affair  of  the  forget-me-not  and 
nent  description ;  also  she  wears  neither  brooch  nor  earrings 
ch,  but  still  you  could  not  accuse  her  of  being  exactly  poverty- 
L    She  is  too  clean  and  lady-like  and  well  put  together  for  that, 
ben,  comes  it  that  she  lacks  fairness  ?     Answer,  my  Kate, 
your  grave  face,  and  let's  see  what  is  the  matter  with  it. 
!  too  long,  not  enough  feeling  about  the  chin ;  mouth  in- 
o  a  downward  curve  at  the  corners.     Have  you  been  often 
ud  heavy  at  heart,  then,  Mrs.  Hilyard  ?     Teeth,  yes ;  the  - 
re  all  very  well,  and  so  are  the  gold-coloured  eyes, 
'  FiU*d  with  clear  light,  and  fire,  and  large  repose, 
Like  a  fair  hound's ;' 
8,  Vol.  II.  F.S.  Vol.  XXU.  1 1 
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and  the  complexioDi  for  a  very  white  woman  out  of  her  teens,  is  not 
bad;  but  the  nose  ia  too  straight,  too  severe.  No,  you  are  not  a 
beauty  by  any  means,  madam ;  so  you  may  get  back  to  that  indexing 
of  yours  as  quickly  as  yon  like.  After  all,  when  a  woman  is  imt- 
ried,  you  know,  it  doesn't  much  matter  about  her  appearance;  she 
has  accomplished  her  destiny,  poor  creature ;  let  her  be  therevrith 
content. 

Slowly,  steadily  creeps  away  the  afternoon,  with  its  choius  of 
milkmen  and  cats'-meat-men,  and  bawling  costers  and  rumWiag 
wheels.  People  knock  at  the  front  door,  are  let  in  and  go  &way 
again ;  but  Mrs.  Hilyard  does  not  look  up  from  her  tedious  work. 
She  knows  nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  her ;  no  cLild 
pops  in  his  or  her  head  to  see  how  *  mother'  is  getting  on.  Calmly, 
uninterruptedly,  efficiently  she  labours  till  five  o*clock  itAa^ 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  invisible  clock  is  of  gw^i 
value  to  her,  the  watchlesa  one ;  and  a  pretty  slight  child  of  about 
fourteen  brings  in  a  tea-tray. 

*  I  brought  up  a  jug  of  boiHn*  water,  *m,  in  case  Mr,  *Ilyard 
should  be  late/  remarks  she,  clearing  a  space  on  the  round  table  fw 
the  tray, 

'  Thank  you,  Ada ;  that  was  wise,'  replies  Mrs.  Hilyard  id  » 
quiet  sober  voice,  restful  as  her  eyes. 

*  You  should  *aTe  gone  for  a  walk  this  afternoon,  'm,'  sap  Atot 
searching  in  the  chiffonier  for  the  sugar.  *  Mrs.  Green  let  me  ink^ 
'Arry  and  Tommy  up  into  the  Park,  and  O,  it  was  splendid !'  witl*| 
enthusiasm, 

*  When  there  is  work  to  be  done  it  must  be  done,"  answers  KAt^tj 
yawning  wearily,  and  pouring  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea  ;  *  I  shall  g^ 
for  a  turn  this  evening,' 

No  engagements,  no  dining  or  dancing  or  play-seeing  or  nrnsi^' 
hearing  for  her,  then ;  and  it  is  the  season  too — quite  a  pmctfc^ 
hard-headed  drudge  of  an  uubeautiful  woman,  she.  A  second  or  t*^* 
and  two  staid  middle-aged  feet  come  pounding  along  the  street,  cai 
pounding  up  the  steps,  a  latch-key  clicks  feebly  in  the  street-door*' 

*  That*s  'im  !'  exclaims  Ada*  upsetting  the    sugar  -  tongs  ID^ 
Jthe  slop-basin  with  a  prodigious  amount  of  jingle;   *  I'll  run  do^* 
and  get  the  pail  out  of  *is  way,  or  'e*ll  be  sure  to  run  against  it* 

Can  Mr.  Bertram  Hilyard  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons  wl»^ 
do  on  ail  occasions  incontinently  trip  themselves  up  over  every  obslAcl^ 
small  and  great — obstacles,  indeed,  which  luckier,  less  clumsy  looi" 
tals  would  never  so  much  as  touch  with  the  tip  of  a  toe  J*  P^^^^^ 
Berti-am  I 

A  hang  as  of  the  gates  of  Gaza  on  Samson,  a  scroop  of  dragg^ 
tin,  and  tramp,  tramp  come  the  feet  up-stairs. 

Mrs*  HOyard  pours  out  a  second  cup  of  tea ;  her  face  betr*y^ 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  her  husband^s  return*     She  glances  a*  * 
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of  weU-wom  red-and-black  slippers  in  the  comer  by  the  fire- 
B,  then  she  looks  at  the  door ;  as  she  does  so  it  opens,  and  her 

meet  his. 

^  Well/  she  says,  as  he  comes  into  the  room,  '  what  sort  of  a 
liaye  yon  had  ?' 
'  Give  me  some  tea,  and  I'll  tell  you ;  I'm  raging  with  thirst.' 

he  drops  heavily  upon  the  sofa,  which  groans  a  hoarse  remon- 
ice,  and  forthwith  kicks  off  his  boots. 
Eate  brings  him  his  tea. 

^  And  now,  if  you  could  find  me  my  slippers,'  observes  he,  peer- 
bbout  beneath  the  table,  under  the  green-rep  armchair — anywhere, 
ywhere  except  where  those  inelegant  and  boat-like  articles  of 
cnt  chance  to  be.  He  has  done  this  every  night  for  the  last  five 
B.  Kate  sets  them  before  him.  Then  she  puts  his  boots,  not  too 
tantial  or  too  new,  outside  the  door,  and  then  she  says  again : 
'  What  sort  of  a  day  have  you  had  ?' 

*  Sit  down  here,'  patting  the  sofa  with  a  fat,  short,  white  hand, 
reof  the  nails  are  flat  and  bitten.     He  is  not  a  handsome  man, 

Bertram  Hilyard  of  ours,  though  he  has  a  good  broad  fore- 
1  on  which  the  brown  hair  grows  well  in  soft  curves,  and  nice  little 
)  eyes ;  and  when  he  smiles,  as  he  is  smiling  now,  you  can  see 
ty  white  teeth  under  his  light  moustache.  His  face  is  so  devoid 
mergy  and  courage  and  devotion,  you  could  not  fancy  him  a 
>i  were  he  burning  at  the  stake  ;  neither  could  you  believe  him  a 
un,  were  he  swinging  on  the  gallows.  But  then  there  is  some- 
ig  in  that.  These  men  with  no  noses  and  no  principles  have 
ir  privileges  after  all. 

'  Sit  down  here/  says  then  this  not  wholly  unenviable  gentle- 
t,  '  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.' 

Sate  sits  down ;  she  knows  that  if  she  does  not  so  sit,  much 
plaining  will  ensue. 

'  I've  got  a  man  to  take  up  the  Society,'  he  pursues,  and  two 
Ml  of  tea  trickle  slowly  down  his  waistcoat ;  she  watches  them, 
hen  I  reached  the  office  this  morning,  I  found  a  letter  &om  one 
m  Brome,'  dabbing  at  the  drops  with  his  handkerchief,  '  saying 

he  was  prepared  to  go  into  the  concern  if,  on  inspection,  it 
ed  satisfactory ;  also,  that  he  would  call  on  me  at  twelve  and 

through  the  books,  &c.     I  suppose  there  isn't  any  more  tea  ?' 
She  gets  up,  replenishes  his  cup,  and  gives  it  back  to  him. 
'  And  he  came  ?' 

'  Yes ;  and  what's  more,  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
Id  him,  and  is  ready  to  pay  down  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  half- 
e  directly  he  has  seen  his  solicitor  and  had  the  proper  agree- 
ts  made  out.' 

*  Is  he  really?' 

&fr.  Hilyard  singles  out  a  hair  &om  his  right  whisker  and  pulls 
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it  dabiously.     He  cannot  see  Kate's  face,  she  is  Btundmg  wiA 
back  to  him,  looking  out  into  the  street, 

'  Well,  and  why  not  T  he  says  at  length  in  a  deprecatory  toni 
*  it's  a  very  good  husiness,  and  with  this  additional  capital^ — ' 

She  laughs,  a  not  quite  pleasant  langh  if  listened  to  carefnllj, 

'  I  do  my  best  to  keep  a  decent  roof  over  onr  beads,  and  yc 
sneer  at  me/  exclaims  he,  mach  a^grioYed, 

*■  I  wish  a  decent  roof  was  compatible  with  common  honest^^ — ^ 
she  says,  turning  round  and  considering  hira  with  saddest  eyes. 

*  There  is  nothing  dishonest  in  making  one's  living—* 

*  By  hard  work,  no  !*  with  sudden  vigour. 

*  You  wouldn't  like  me  to  break  stones  or  drive  a  cab  T 

*  I  should  like  yon  to  do  something  better  than  swindle  fool* 
This  grimly,  walking  to  tho  table,  and  gathering  together  the  slij^ 
she  has  written  this  afternoon,  a  goodly  pile. 

Mr.  Hilyard  mutters  something  ahont  temper,  and  being  dog'- 
tired^  and  having  a  desperately  trying  life  of  it ;  and  therewith  slorlj 
conveys  himself  into  their  naiTow  hedroom,  slamming  the  dw?^ 
behind  him. 

His  irritation  produces  no  visible  effect  upon  Kate-  She  deJs 
out  her  A*s  and  B's  and  C*8  in  little  heaps  as  steadily  as  ever.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  ventured  to  remark  m  the 
morality  of  her  husband's  position  as  orthodox  believer  of  the  High" 
Church  variety  and  ecclesiastical  agent,  as  man  of  hononr,  and  de- 
viser of  schemes  rotten  at  tho  core  and  ruinons  to  all  who  meddle  with 
them ;  perhaps  she  has  heard  before  now  how  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  difiScnlty  for  that  same  husband  to  find  her  bare  bread  inJ 
cheese ;  perhaps  she  stares  Poverty  and  Lies  hard  in  the  eyes  every 
morning  when  she  wakes  from  the  sleep  she  loves — sleep  is  the  sol^ 
luxury  of  poor  men  and  women ;  perhaps  Poverty  and  Lies  distort 
and  render  hideous  every  dream.  Alack !  the  feeble  puling 
feeble  fatalist  means  Uitle  to  a  soul  in  soch  a  case  as  this 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr*  Hilyard  reappears,  soothed  and  in 
ated  by  tho  liberal  application  of  soap  and  water  and  a  pair  of  ivorT' 
backed  brushes,  the  produce  of  the  first  guinea  Kate  earned  hy  tb^ 
exercise  of  her  small  literary  talents— some  four  years  ago  bo^* 
She  is  not  altogether  a  bad  wife,  mind  yon  ;  being  scrupulottfiiy 
truthful,  seldom  discontented  ont  lood,  economical  a  mervnlU, 
lady  to  the  minutest  fibre  of  her  nature,  by  no  means  deficient  i^ 
brains,  and  if  not  madly  devoted,  still  civil  and  decently  aflfectionai 
as  a  rule. 

Agreeably  s track  by  her  diligence,  and  likewise  tickled  id  W^ 
artistic  sense  of  fitness — he  is  a  poet  in  a  small  way — by  the  po«^ 
of  her  spare  lesU  figure  and  smooth  brown  head,  Bertram  comet  *^ 
her  side,  and  putting  his  arm  ronnd  her  waist,  stoops  down  and  p^^^ 
her  a  cool  marital  kiss  on  the  cheek. 
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n't  be  cross,  dear/  he  says ;  ^  because  the  Baba's  a  gentle 
i  does  tiy  all  he  can  to  please  yon.' 

;  when  a  sane  Christian  of  eight-and-thirty  begins  talking 
cnself  as  a  *  Baba'  and  *  a  gentle  soul/  there  seems  very  Uttle 
ne  with  him. 

.  Hilyard  has  long  ago  recognised  the  validity  of  this  truth ; 
ires  meekly. 

.ve  you  been  very  dull  all  day,  pet  ?'  asks  he,  still  with  his 
at  her  waist,  unaware  apparently  that  he  is  considerably  in 
These  stolid  ponderous  gentlemen  seldom  are  aware  of 
[  except  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  necessity  of  union 
Church  and  State,  the  impeccability  of  the  British  aristo- 
e  holiness  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating 
king  too  much  on  every  possible  occasion. 
,'  she  says,  scouring  the  table  with  her  eyes  fort  he  heap  of 
ot  more  than  usual.  Would  you  mind  moving  a  Uttle  ?' 
dm  off  with  her  elbow.    It  is  rather  warm  for  protracted 

3. 

emoves  his  arm  and  retires  to  the  hearthrug, 
a  see,'  he  remarks,  aft^r  a  pause,  during  which  he  and  his 
have  taken  sweet  counsel  together  with  fine  effect,  ^  if  this 
3  come  up  to  the  scratch,  it'll  give  us  a  little  money  to  go 
th  ;  you  won't  be  so  mewed  up  then.' 
ertainly  should  not  dream  of  going  about  with  his  money,' 
he  calmly ;  '  neither  would  you,  I  should  hope.  Every  &r- 
.hat  ought  to  be  spent  in  bolstering  up  this  precious  agency, 
ig  to  make  it  pay.' 

0  hundred  pounds  would  do  that,  properly  utilised.  I  don't 
let  a  chance  slip  through  my  fingers  when  I  get  it,  you  may 
ure  /  vaguely.  *  I've  dined  too  often  on  sausage-rolls  lately 

\T  creature!'  sighs  Kate;   'it  would  be  better  if  we  were 

i.     We  are  no  good  in  this  world,  either  to  each  other,  or 

ves,  or  to  anybody  else,  that  I  can  see.' 

isense  !     Bome  wasn't  built  in  a  day.     You  oughtn't  to 

so  ;  I  gave  up  the  school  to  please  you.' 

},  I  know,'  says  she  quite  quietly.     'Where  have  those 

to?' 

Bilyard  stands  still  and  looks  at  her.  She  is  very  pale — 
her ;  and  once  she  presses  her  hand  to  her  forehead  as  if 

her. 

ae,'  he  says  presently,  'you've  done  enough  work  for  once, 
.  Qo  and  get  on  your  hat,  and  let  me  take  you  for  a  walk.' 
always  so :  a  walk,  a  new  pair  of  gloves,  a  bottle  of  Gil- 
irry  or  Spiers  and  Pond's  claret,  a  two-shilling  treat  to  the 
8  spiritual  tonic ;  and  she  wants  the  firee  breath  of  heaven, 
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she  wants  greatness,  luxury,  the  power  of  doing  good — for  she  iAS 

large  thoughts,  this  unbeautifiil  white-visaged  wife  of  an  unattache  A 
schoolmaster.  Man's  love  ahe  believes  she  can  live  mthout  to  ttie; 
end  of  her  days  ;  she  fancies  the  loving  fibre  of  her  nature  withered 
months  before  she  put  on  her  wedding-ring— withered,  being  tor!D 
and  wrung  past  healing  by  one  gay  and  gallant  person  whom,  stmig« 
to  gay,  she  met  only  two  days  ago  in  the  Buckingham  Palace-roaii, 
and  found  to  be  merely  a  well-dressed,  rather  sickly-looking  gentle  - 
man,  with  an  obviously  dyed  moustache  and  a  pronounced  bend  wjm 

his  back,  and  a  somewhat  flamboyant  manner  of  staring  at  girls 

in  no  wise  a  being  calculated  to  inspire  an  undying  passion  even  ixi 
the  bosom  of  a  simpleton  of  seventeen.  Eheu  fugaces.  We  wi&<?- 
acres  pay  dearly  for  our  wisdom.  M 

Rercnrms,  In  reply  to  her  husband's  invitation,  she  gels  np  M 
obediently  ^ — it  is  natnral  to  her  to  do  as  he  wishes — and  goes  awty  ■ 
to  put  on  the  sober  black-lace  cheeseplate  and  black-merino  c«p^  I 
which  form  the  sum-total  of  her  out-of-doors  raiment.  Bertram  I 
has  no  money  to  givo  her  for  finery  ;  she  buys  her  own  clothes  mih  U 
her  earnings — earnings  made  by  indexing  and  writing  short  gtories  ■ 
for  magazines,  and  contributing  domestic  articles  to  hole-and-corner  ■ 
publications  of  ephemeral  existence  ;  but  though  she  is  so  shaiby—  I 
though  her  gloves  have  been  twice  cleaned,  and  her  veil  worn  si^  H 
weeks— ahe  still  looks  nice,  looks  quite  ladj^-like  and  presantabk-  I 
*  If  I  were  a  sloven,  with  my  petticoats  half  an  inch  thick  in  rooi  ■ 
and  my  hair  down  my  back,  and  my  tie  under  my  left  ear,  hewonU  I 
buy  me  some  new  things  directly  ;  but  because  I  don't  quite  disgn^  ■ 
him,  because  I  sew  and  dam  and  keep  myself  decent,  he  never  bajs  I 
me  anything  ;  that  is  the  way  of  them  V  thinks  she  a  little  bitterly*  I 
when  Mr,  Hilyard  informs  her,  for  the  benefit  of  Ada,  as  she  owa**  I 
in  to  take  away  the  tea-things^  that  she  is  looking  '  as  sweet  is^b^  I 
can  look.'  ■ 

Now  the  streets  and  squares  and  terraces  about  BellinghftCft'  ■ 
street  are,  as  all  the  world  knows,  aristocratic  in  their  affifiiti^'  ■ 
The  coster*B  moke  brayetb  not  in  their  stately  shade,  neither  i^*^  ■ 
the  coster  yell.  A  brass  band  occasionally  rouses  the  dono&i'^  ■ 
echoes,  but  its  tune  is  as  irreproachable  as  the  morals  of  tha  o^'  I 
irons  reigning  over  those  lordl}^  mansions  whence  it  seeks  patronag^t  ■ 
and  its  time  rigoroos  as  their  performance  of  their  maternal  datie**  ■ 
This  band  is  playing  a  pretty  waltz  as  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Hilyard,  haTifig  I 
purchased  half  a  pound  of  cooked  ham  for  their  suppers,  stroll  slotlj  ■ 
down  one  side  of  Eccleston-sqiiare,  just  about  the  time  people  who  W*  I 
bound  for  the  theatre  begin  to  think  of  hunting- up  the  opera-gUs8«*  1 
and  going  np-stairs  to  put  on  their  cloaks  and  a  final  dab  or  two  rf  I 
pearl-powder ;  and  the  gay  rhythm,  the  bright  flowers  in  the  wiD*  •  I 
dows,  the  striped  awnings  shading  more  than  one  door,  with  their  1 
delicate  suggestions  of  mirth  and  careless  enjoyment,  and  all  tbi     I 
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thiiigB  riches  can  get  and  give,  the  pleasant  sense  of  snmmer 
be  air,  fill  Kate's  empty  heart  with  so  sudden,  so  fiery  a  joy, 
tangible,  evanescent  as  the  Uae  flare  of  spirit  flung  on  a  fire, — 
she  slips  her  hand  through  Bertram's  arm,  and  hugs  it  close 
nr  for  sheer  delight. 

Fust  then  a  brougham  overtakes  them,  passes  them,  and  pulls 
t  a  door  about  two  hundred  yards  farther  on. 
rhe  blue  flare  dies  away.     To  be  happy  is  an  acquired  power; 
( is  so  seldom  happy  that  she  finds  it  hard  to  be  happy  long. 
rhe  waltz  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  door  of  the  house  where 
)rougham  is  standing  opens. 

two  ladies  in  red  opera-cloaks  and  flufiy  hoods  come  out ;  a 
[nan  in  evening  dress  and  a  loose  gray  overcoat,  with  a  leathern 
of  opera-glasses  in  his  hand,  follows  them ;  rather  a  distin- 
bed-looking  man,  not  young,  not  old,  with  curious  acute  black 
rows,  and  bright  dark  eyes,  and  square  whiskerless  jaws,  and  a 
•shaped  unmoustached  mouth.  Kate  feels  her  husband's  pace 
lea;  she  looks  round  at  him;  he  is  looking  at  this  shaven  man 
lat  sort  of  abashed  shy  way  common  to  children  of  both  sexes 
slight  acquaintances. 

The  two  hoods  lower  themselves,  disappear  for  a  moment  or  so,  to 
up  again  at  the  brougham's  front  window,  which  is  open.  The 
shoulders  eclipse  {hem ;  a  large  white  hand  turns  the  handle 
16  door,  some  one  says,  '  Vaudeville !'  and  they  drive  away. 
'What  makes  you  stare  so?'  asks  Mrs.  Hilyard,  as  her  lord 
ts  himself  round  to  gaze  after  the  departing  carriage. 
'  Why,  that  man  was  Brome  !' 

'  Adam  Brome,  your  new  pigeon  ?'  says  she,  smiling  curiously, 
rhis  is  a  woman  who  never  for  a  second  weakens  her  mental 
n  by  the  interposition  of  any  veil  of  conventional  hypocrisy, 
)ver  thin.  Bertram  maintains  a  dignified  silence.  Kate  laughs. 
There  is  no  need  to  be  rude,'  observes  he  grandly. 
Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  but  you  know  I  never  can  see  the 
Qess  of  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  And  so  that  was 
Brome  ?'  in  a  tone  of  some  little  interest. 
It  was.' 

How  old  do  you  think  he   is?'    picking   her   way   carefully 
IS  the  watered  street.     A  frilled  petticoat  lasts  her  a  week. 
I  don't  know.     I  didn't  ask  him.' 

No,  exactly!'    and  again  that  odd    smile.     'I    suppose    he 
be  well  ofi"  to  have  friends  in  Eccleston-square.' 
I  fancy  he  has  some  money.' 

And  yet  he  turns  ecclesiastical  agent!'  —  as  if  human  folly 
.  no  farther  go. 

Ir«  Hilyard  holds  his  peace.     Perhaps  he  is  thinking  that  it 
1  be  certainly  unwise  of  him  to  enter  upon  that  moat  deUctahVb 
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line  of  life  had  he  none, — were  he,  for  instance,  a  penniless  bachelar-  \ 
uf^aris  and  second-ckss  man,  for  some  time  head -master  of  Tew 
grammar-school,  situate  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  quiet  town 
of  Buckingham,  with  a  stipend  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
now  backer  of  bills,  promoter  of  limited-liabUity  companies,  seller 
of  advowsonfl,  exchanger  of  livings,  doer  of  anything  —  eyery- 
thing  not  actually  indictable  as  an  oflence  against  public  morality, 
whereby  breath  may  be  kept  in  his  T;N'ife's  body  and  his  own, 

*  Sometimes/  begins  Kate  thoughtfully  after  a  while,  *  I  tliiak 
it  would  be  better  to  give  op  all  pretence  to  gentility  ;  to  take  a 
room  somewhere — ^or  perhaps  a  couple  of  rooms,* — solitude  is  Terj 
doar  to  her,  she  can  be  almost  happy  by  herself,  with  a  pen  and  an 
inkpot  and  plenty  of  foolscap,^ — *  unfurnished  rooms,  you  know,  at 
about  five  shilhngs  a  week ;    I  could  clean  them,   and  cook  md 
wash  ;  or* — and  this  plan  seems  the  pleasantest  of  the  two — *  you  I 
can  got  a  very  nice  cottage  in  the  country  for  two  or  three  poimis  I 
a  quarter.     Why  not — *  I 

*  My  dear,'  interposes  Bertram  mildly,  'you  talk  nonsflMi'*  I 
When  yoQ  had  a  good  house  and  every  comfort  in  the  country,  you  I 
oouldn't  cJidure  it.  How  do  you  suppose  you  could  put  up  with  tlw  I 
wreichediiess  of  a  labourer's  hovel  ?'  I 

'  I  coiildn*t  endure  being  in  a  false  position  ;  I  couldn't  mi^^  I 
UTtng  among  a  parcel  of  people  who  hadn't  one  thought  in  oommoo  | 
with  me  ;  who  believed  that  I  believed  what  they  believed,  when  1  I 
didu*t.  It  was  acting  a  lie  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  On*  I 
had  better  die  in  a  gutter  than  be  a  hypocrite  T  intensely.  I 

*  You  have  such  romantic  notions  about  things,'  rejoto  h^  I 
coolly*  *It  doesn't  in  the  least  matter  about  a  person's  pri^^^  I 
opinions,  so  long  as  they  do  their  duty.'  I 

*  And  eat  and  driuk  and  sleep  and  pay  their  bills  !*  with  mjd«  I 
bUtorness.  *  No  ;  I  daresay  not,  to  most  people  at  least.  For  ttj  I 
part  I  would  rather  perish  miserably  than  lead  such  a  Efe/  I 

*  Perishing  miserably  sounds  better  than  it  feels,  I  should  U2**  I 
gino,*  says  he,  preparing  for  a  sneeze,  I 

*  You  can't  bo  going  to  have  hay-fever  now  !*  exckims  Kat«  I 
with  lively  horror.  I 

*  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,'  slowly  recovering  ;  '  yon  never  can  ***^  I 
whon  it's  going  to  come  on  ;'  and  a  loud  solo  on  the  nose.  1 

Mrs.  Hilyard  sighs.  Divers  and  sundry  are  the  lesser  evib  <>* 
her  daily  life,  but  of  these  hay- fever  is  the  chief, 

'  That  is  one  ai'gument  against  my  country  plan,  certainly,*  ^ 
says,  when  peace  is  restored,  J 

*  Rather,'  is  the  deliberate  rejoinder  ;  *  besides,  it's  the  wili«^*  I 
dream.  No  ;  you  must  be  patient,  and  make  yourself  as  contend  I 
as  you  can  until  we  fall  on  better  days,  I'm  sure  no  poor  deyil^'*^  1 
worked  harder  than  I  do,*  I 
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Bat  you  work  all  mtmg  V  exclaims  she  rehemenily.  *  Don't 
ee  that  for  a  man  who  beUeyes  in  church  theology,  and  all  the 
if  it,  to  make  his  living  by  selling  souls  to  one  man,  and  buy- 
lem  of  another,  is  dreadful — is  the  most  horribly  blasphemous 
he  can  do  ?' 

If  I  didn't  do  it,  somebody  else  would.' 
Granted :  but  then  somebody  else  might  be  a  mere  tradesman; 
man  who  would  if  he  could  earn  a  livelihood  by  spreading  and 
cing  the  doctrines  he  himself  makes  a  mock  of.  Of  course  I 
ot  a  sufferer,'  rather  scornfully ;  '  all  the  solemn  humbug  and 
intional  hypocrisy  in  the  world  cannot  make  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of 
ence  to  me  ;  but  that  doesn't  prevent  my  seeing  the  right  and 
I  of  the  thing.' 

I  see  that  we  must  pay  our  rent  and  have  food  to  eat,'  replies 
jggedly- 

fou  may  pour  words  fiery  as  boiling  lead  into  this  man's  ears, 
lie  will  not  wince ;  his  mental  cuticle  is  tough  as  his  body  is 
r. 

If  he  iU-treated  me,  boxed  my  ears,  swore  at  me,  stayed  out 
ght,  did  anything  but  always  pull  his  whiskers  and  stare  and 
I,  I  think  I  shouldn't  get  so  cross,'  Kate  has  thought  oftener 
she  should,  perhaps. 

Ah,'  groans  she  now,  *  how  vile  it  is  to  be  poor !' 
Of  course  it  is ;  and  yet  you  fly  at  me  for  trying  to  make  a 
i  coup,  and  so  cut  a  way  through  our  miseries.' 
I  don't  fly  at  you,'  ever  so  wearily ;   '  I  only  say,  be  honest.' 
There  are  degrees  of  honesty,'  replies  this  casuistic  gentleman. 
I  man  who  lets  his  honesty  starve  his  wife  is  an  idiot.' 
But  we  needn't  starve  if  you  were  to  do  as  I  wish ;  you  can 
rs  get  a  tutorship,  and  my  writing  does  bring  in  a  little.     And, 
would  be  so  much  better  than  this  terrible  trifling  with  truth 
lonour  !'  most  earnestly, 
iut  Mr.  Hilyard  shakes  his  head. 

You  wouldn't  stand  it  for  one  hour  ! '  says  he  gravely.  *  It's 
)ry  well  to  read  Emerson  and  Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Knskin  in  the  morning,  and  preach  renunciation  and  self-denial 
leroism  in  the  evening;  but,'  and  he  smiles  cheerfully,  'when 
nes  to  practising  it  all  day  long  for  months  and  weeks — that's 
y  different  story.' 

Your  scepticism  is  more  profound  than  mine,'  says  she  sadly; 
disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  good.' 
The  world's  enough  to  make  one  do  so.' 
The  world!'  she  echoes.  'I  thought  Christians  renounced  the 
1  before  they  could  speak.    What  has  a  believer  in  Christianity 
)  with  the  world  ?'  and  her  voice  waxes  somewhat  ironic. 
Yon  are  a  good  hand  at  sneering,'  retorts  Berttam  \oa\\:!i .    ^^ 
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don't  know  what*s  come  over  you  to-night.  I  fancied  you'd  be  in  a 
good  temper  too  when  I  brought  you  home  such  good  news/  he  goes 
on  plaintively. 

*  I  don't  call  it  good  news/ 

'  Ah,  that*s  where  it  ia/  snckiog  in  his  breath  ;  *  yon  won't  look 
at  things  as  they  are.  You  won't  understand  how  necessary  it  ia 
that  something  should  be  done.  Why,  this  five  hundred  pounds  will 
be  a  complete  godsend  !' 

'  I  only  hope  the  man  won*t  lose  it.' 

'  Well,  he  must  take  his  chance  of  that,  like  everybody  else 
who  makes  an  investment ;  but  I  shall  do  iny  utmost  to  prevent  aaf- 
thing  of  the  sort,  for  my  own  sake,' 

'Ah,  yes/  and  she  smiles  a  little,  '  I  forgot  ho  had  that  8e<^' 
rityr 

Then  they  turn  round  and  walk  slowly  home,  almost  in  eilenw 
— thinking,  considering,  devising- — together,  but  alone. 

Back  in  the  little  drawing-room,  work  again  pins  Mrs,  Hflytti 
to  her  chair.  That  index  on  which  she  is  employed  must  be  fiJi- 
ished  to-night,  so  as  to  bo  delivered  at  the  printing-office  by  t^D 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  This  week's  rent  will  be  settled  oat  of 
the  three  guineas  she  is  to  be  paid  for  it.  Eleven — twelve ;  B«* 
tram  is  in  bed,  you  can  hear  him  breathing  hard  through  the  hslf' 
open  folding-dcMjrs.  Still  she  labours  on,  nay  it  is  nearly  one  when 
she  pastes  the  last  Z  on  the  sheet  of  paper  before  her,  and  witli » 
great  yawn  and  stretch,  for  she  is  very  tired,  blows  out  one 
takes  the  other,  and  joias  him. 

He  blinks  at  the  light  and  turns  over*    She  takes  the  comF 
of  her  hair :  it  tumbles  down  behind  in  one  long  thick  tail  somtJffl 
below  her  waist. 

*  Tell  me  your  man's  name,'  she   says  suddenly,  facing 
towards  him  brush  in  hand.     In  this  dim  light  you  might  e^ 
mistake  her  for  a  pretty  woman. 

'Eh,*  gtitturally,  'what?' 

*  I  want  to  know  the  name  of  this  new  man  of  yours,*  she  f^ 
peats  deliberately. 

*Brome!*  grunts  Mr.  Hilyard;  'Adam  Brome !  I  tbongWl 
told  you.* 

*  Yes,  but  I  had  forgotten.  Adam  Brome!'  looking  at  hersfltf  io 
the  glass  with  great  meditative  eyes.  '  Adam  Brome  !  why,  Iki^ 
de  Brome  founded  Oriel  College,  didn't  he  ?* 

But  her  laudable  desire  for  accurate  historic  information  is,  «b<' 
doomed  to  cold  neglect — her  husband  is  asleep. 
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Chapter  n. 

WA8TB  CABB. 

*  Shall  I  tell  yoa  what  I  have  been  thinking  ?' 
'Well!' 

'We  onght  to  ask  Brome  to  dinner  some  night.' 
It  is  just  a  week  since  Mr.  Hilyard  brought  home  that  piece  of 
1  news  which  Kate  received  so  ungraciously,  and  matters  have 
ored  quickly  during  this  interval;  so  quickly  indeed,  that  the 
esiastical  agency  now  boasts  two  recognised  chiefs,  and  a  certain 
thy  gentleman  possesses  a  partner  in  everything,  according  to 
yearnings  of  his  soul.  'Plenty  of  money,  capital  address,  heaps 
nergy,  sees  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  twinkling,  and  does  it  at 
}.  Ha  !  We  shall  have  all  the  business  in  London  in  our  office 
•re  the  year's  out,  if  we  go  on  as  we've  begun,'  said  he  only 
erday  ;  and  he  believes  it. 

This  brisk  advance  on  success,  combined  with  a  couple  of  vic- 
ras  skirmishes  with  the  British  cleric,  have  produced  no  small 
ant  of  exhilaration  in  the  bosom  of  our  Bertram ;  you  can  see  it 
kling  in  his  little  eyes,  and  glistening  on  his  moustache,  and 
bling  down  his  waistcoat,  as  he  sits  there  gazing  at  the  skeleton 
dried  haddock,  and  fortifying  his  exhausted  nature  with  tea  and 
and  buttered  French  roll,  on  this  blithe  May  morning;  you  can 
it  gurgling  and  bubbling  in  his  voice  as  he  states  that  convic- 
of  his,  anent  the  propriety  of  asking  '  Brome  to  dinner  some 
t.' 

^d  Kate,  she  is  exhilarated  too  of  course ;  she  has  got  over  all 
e  ridiculous  scruples  of  hers  about  justice  and  honour  and  in- 
ity  and  such-like  nonsense ;  she  has  taken  her  watch  and  her 
ches  and  earrings  and  lockets  out  of  pawn,  and  broken  out  in 
lart  new  costume  and  a  fine  plaited  chignon,  money  being  plen- 
— of  course  she  has,  and  looks  all  the  better  for  it  too,  I 
say. 

What !   She  is  still  wearing  the  plain  buff  batiste,  still  wearing 
own  hair,  still  broochless,  watchless,  fandangleless !     The  poor 
sentimental  fool !    The  impudent  idiot !  Tell  me  no  more  about 
such  folly  makes  me  sick. 

'  You  don't  say  anything,'  continues  Mr.  Hilyard  after  a  some- 
» lengthy  pause,  occupied  by  him  in  looking  through  the  Times 
lement;  '  don't  you  like  the  idea  ?' 

'  The  idea !'  echoes  Kate  dreamily,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from 
opposite  houses.    '  What  idea  ?' 

^  Of  asking  Brome  to  dinner.     Another  cup  of  tea,  please.' 
^  li  you  think  he  had  better  be  asked,  ask  him.' 
[t  does  not  signify  to  her  whether  he  comes  or  stays  awa^.  G& 
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is  only  one  of  the  two  or  three  dozen  men  whom  laer  by  stand  knows 
and  talks  about,  and  now  and  then  dines  with,  the  majority  of  whom, 
indeed,  she  has  never  even  seen  save  in  photogiaphs. 

*  The  question  is,  would  he  be  intensely  bored  ?'  remarks  that 
gentleman,  producing  a  gold  toothpick  from  a  well-worn  waistcoat- 
pockets 

Kate  crunches  np  her  last  morsel  of  toast  and  pushes  hack  ter 
chair.  That  toothpick  causes  her  no  small  amount  of  personal  dis- 
comfort. It  hag  of  late  enjoyed  the  pri\aLege  of  avuncular  guardiin- 
ship,  hut  yesterday,  in  common  with  various  other  articles  of  luxury 
pertaining  unto  its  owner^  quitted  that  wide-extended  rale. 

'  Not  that  I  mean  to  he  rude,*  adds  he  deprecatorily,  scraping 
away  with  the  aplomb  and  dexterity  acquired  only  by  long  practice. 

*  I  don't  suppose  he  would  be  more  bored  here  than  anywhere  d*« 
in  ladies'  society.* 

*  Doesn't  he  like   women^  then  ?'  inquires    Kate   indiflereatlT* 
taking  Bertram's  hat  oflf  the  sofa  and  beginning  to  brush  it.     She  is  1 
Bcrupuloiisly  exact  in  the  performance  of  these  small  domestic  offio 
darning  his  socks,  mending  his  shirts,  laying  out  his  clothes,  wk 
be  plays  Clodius  to  some  rich  man's  Diomed,  doing  her  best  ta  rea*  1 
der  him  such  service  as  she  can  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
that  she  does  not  love  him,  has  never  loved  him,  and  yet  oata  1 
food,  and  diinks  his  drink,  and  shares  his  home. 

*I  shouldn't  say  so/  replies  Bertram,  taking  a  final  look  itJtfj 
advertisement  inviting  any  gentleman  of  position  to  double  hia  ift*] 
come  by  becoming  agent  for  a  new  and  splendid  scientific  diacoverr,] 
warranted,  if  pushed,  to  realise  magnificent  returns ;  address  D*0.(J.i 
5008  Swindlehall'Street.     '  Too  hard-headed,* 

'  Still  the  verj^  loftiest  bouIs  do  occasionally  descend  to  leafifif^ 
things,*  smiles  Kate,  going  to  work  on  a  dusty  black  coat. 

*  Ye-es,'  evolving  a  stumpy  pencil  and  an  old  envelope  fromtlw 
interior  recesses  of  bis  garments  to  write  down  the  above  addt««i, 

*  ye-es  !    It's  a  pity  yon  aren't  friends  with  the  people  at  Clapb 
because  then  we  might  have — 5003 — might  have  asked  Alici*  ^ 
meet  him ;  a  lively  sort  of  a  girl  like  her  makes  an  ereining  go  off  »i 
weU,' 

'  The  people  at  Clapham*  happen  to  he  Mr.  Hilyard's  father  lo^ 
mother  and  sisters. 

*  You  can  ask  Alicia  if  yon  like.  I  have  no  wish  to  deprive  M^- 
Brome  of  the  pleasure  of  her  society,  *  says  Kate  calmly,  ascertiifl* 
ing  the  working  capacity  of  a  bntton,  '  She  might  possibly  mdrnx 
him  to  marry  her  in  due  course  of  time;'  not  quite  as  if  such  fto 
event  were  highly  probable. 

*  She  might,'  replies  Bertram,  getting  up  and  going  to  Uied« 
for  his  boots ;  '  but  I  don't  think  we'll  give  her  the  chance  ju 
yet.     The  table's  almost  too  small  for  four/ 
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Kate  is  silent.  There  is  jnst  the  faintest  flash  npon  her  face ; 
has  her  wrongs,  and  the  thought  of  those  '  people  at  Clapham' 
ot  calcnkted  to  make  her  forget  them. 

'It  is  as  you  like/  she  says  presently,  however;  *  only  tell  me 
kt  day  yon  mean  to  ask  him  for,  because  I  must  let  Mrs.  Green 

*  Well,  let  me  see ;  to-day's  Friday — suppose  I  say  to-morrow. 
1  know  we  needn't  have  anything  out  of  the  way — just  a  bit  of 
Qon,  and  a  duck  and  a  few  peas,  and  a  gooseberry  tart.  I  sup- 
e  she  can  cook  that  ?* 

*  Yes,  I  should  think  so,'  helping  him  on  with  his  coat ;  '  but 
I't  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  ?' 

She  is  accustomed  to  dine  herself  for  less  than  sixpence  every 
of  her  life  ;  to  spend  much  on  food,  on  clothes,  on  pleasure  goes 
inc(t  her,  the  niggard  ! 

'  There  are  so  many  poor  wretches  in  this  world  who  would  knock 
's  brains  out  for  a  crust  of  bread,'  adds  she  meditatively. 
'  Granted,'  responds  Bertram,  gazing  at  himself  in  the  fly-spotted 
IS.  '  You  can't  ask  a  man  to  dinner  and  give  him  garbage.  If 
does  do  a  thing,  let  it  be  done  well.  We  don't  often  go  such  a 
ier.' 

'No,'  answers  Kate,  considering  him  with  her  thoughtful  eyes; 
I  don't,  I'm  glad  to  say.  It  always  seems  to  me  the  height  of 
isbness  to  spend  money  on  sensual  enjoyment.' 
'  That's  as  it  may  be.  I  know  I  wish  I  didn't  look  quite  so 
ras.  This  London's  a  filthy  hole  after  all.  Well,  good-bye, 
!'  and  Mr.  Hilyard  turns  himself  about  and  takes  up  his  hat  and 
68.  '  I'll  ask  him  for  to-morrow  night  at  seven.  You  know 
I  quite  a  gentleman,  and  has  seen  a  lot  of  the  world,  so  you  won't 
him  hard  to  get  on  with ;  and  if  you  want  a  new  dress — ' 
But  Kate  shakes  her  head.  Her  old  gray  silk  is  shabby,  very 
ne  of  the  sleeves  has  been  darned,  and  there  is  a  grease-mark 
>ig  as  a  halfcrown  on  the  front  breadth — it  has  been  her  best 
wfor  the  last  two  years;  nevertheless,  old-fashioned,  well-worn 
t  is,  it  is  better  far,  more  wholesome,  freer  from  the  taint  of  dis- 
esty  pervading  her  world  than  could  be  the  smartest  costume  in 
London,  for  she  bought  it  with  money  earned  by  genuine  hard 
k  well  done.  The  poor  old  gown  !  And  she  regards  it  tenderly, 
so  much  as  the  product  of  looms  and  the  result  of  dressmaking 
Bors,  as  the  witness  of  things  unseen.  Fair  fancies  cling  about 
brain  children  nestle  in  its  bosom — the  poor  old  gown !  She 
wear  it  at  feast  and  festival,  be  king  or  kaiser  seated  at  the 
rd,  till  genuine  hard  work  well  done  shall  yield  her  another.  If 
I  good  enough  for  her,  it  is  good  enough  for  the  whole  world. 
So  Bertram  Hilyard  kisses  his  '  pet,'  and  goes. 
Now,  to  a  woman  who  has  no  friends,  no  acquaintances,  whom 


e  takes  up  her  pen  this  mornitig  and  tries  to  g^| 
"land  she  quitted  so  lothlj  late  last  night,  finds  that,  IS 
bhe  will,  a  great  man  in  a  gray  overcoat  with  opera-g 
hand,  a  great  man,  whose  habitual  dietis  salmon  andd 
and  gooseberry- tart,  is  always  before  her,  marring  he 
gpective,  playing  harlequin  with  her  hero  and  heroine, 
her  frantic  with  irritation  at  the  futility  of  her  endeavoi 
from  his  persecutions. 

No,  Mrs*  Eilyard,  it  won't  do  !  You  may  walk  i 
the  room  till  you  walk  the  heels  off  your  slippers  if  you 
Combe  Mattock  will  be  just  as  far  away  as  it  is  now ;  3 
over  your  story  twenty  thousand  times,  and  it  will  seei 
as  meaningless,  the  merest  idiot's  jargon,  all  noise  and 
consequent  nonsense.  Give  it  up,  my  dear ;  youVe 
enough  for  the  last  fortnight  to  deserve  one  forenoon's  hoi 
and  you  know  you  have  still  got  that  sovereign  which 
Tyhurnm  sent  you  for  your  last  story  in  your  pmse/ 
ahla  yon  to  make  yourself  decent  to  see  this —  Bless  n3 
again  !  What !  is  the  universe  but  one  magnified  Ac 
Go  and  practise,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  drive  the  wret* 
out  of  your  head  at  the  end  of  a  chromatic  scale. 

Kate  puts  away  her  writing,  and  sits  down  to  the  ] 
same  piano  is  a  rare  and  valued  friend  of  hera.  When  ri 
first  stood  face  to  face,  music  was  the  charm  whereby 
cajole  the  grim  monster  into  friendliness.     In  plainer  E 
the  cousin  who  had  educated  and  brought  her  up  from 
years  old — her  mother  dying  about  that  time,  and  her 

vonnff  and  reckless  a  man  to  be  trusted  with  the 
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free.  And  so  she  did  front  the  world,  and  was  in  a  tail  way  of  winning 
fime  tnd  fbrtnne,  being  an  honest  worker  and  a  clever  girl,  when  a 
vtmian's  sickness  came  npon  her,  the  sickness  of  a  fevered  soul,  and 
little  by  little  the  fi&ir  dream  faded  away  into  a  blackness,  whence 
inaed  presently  a  crowd  of  cold  strange  faces — faces  whereon  she 
had  never  looked  before — and  in  their  midst  Bertram's ;  and  to 
the  rear,  debt  and  loneliness  and  want  driving  her  fiercely  into  his 
oittsfcretched  arms,  and —  You  admire  Schubert,  you  have  heard 
Mr.  Halle  play  the  A  minor  ?  She  is  playing  it  now.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  listen. 

So  the  day  passes ;  a  dull,  silent,  heavy  day — a  day  like  all 
her  days.  She  does  not  complain.  There  are  the  tramps  filling 
their  craving  stomachs  with  wild  berries,  the  food  of  the  birds  and 
the  beasts,  to  numb  the  famine  pangs ;  there  are  the  tattered  trol- 
lops in  the  ginshops ;  there  are  the  hungered  babes  at  the  baker's 
whdow.  Shall  she  complain  ?  she  who  has  eaten  fourpennyworth 
of  eold  beef  for  her  dinner,  and  slaked  her  thirst  with  a  tumbler  of 
daret-and-water.  Qod !  who  is  she  that  she  should  have  a  roof 
ovor  her  head,  and  food  to  eat,  rather  than  these  her  brothers,  her 
nsters? 

So  the  day  passes,  and  tea-time  brings  back  Bertram. 

'Well,'  she  says,  when  he  is  fairly  in  the  room  and  the  door 
is  drat,  *  did  you  ask  him  ?' 

'Yes,'  he  answers,  'I did;  and,' slipper-hunting,  'what's more, 
hd  Hdd  he  should  be  delighted  to  come.' 

Chapter  III. 

WAS  LIFE  WOBTH  LIVING  THEN  ? 

'Mbs.  Hilyabd,  Mr.  Brome.' 

A  pale-faced,  brown-eyed,  white-throated  woman  in  silvery  rai- 
11^,  with  a  crimson  rose  in  her  bosom  and  foamy  firllls  of  fragile 
)aee  about  her  neck  and  wrists,  looks  up  at,  smiles  gravely  upon, 
ind  shakes  hands  with,  a  large  man  in  black. 

It  is  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  The  salmon  is  coming 
^-stairs  escorted  by  the  cucumber  and  the  potatoes,  and  waited 
ttpon  by  the  lobster  sauce.  The  tremendous  ceremony  which  has 
constituted  itself  chief  end  and  extreme  limit  of  existence  to  Kate 
^  the  last  twenty-four  hours  is  positively  on  the  brink  of  perform- 
jUice.  Conversation  with  strangers — polite  conversation  having  for 
^  basis  nothing,  for  its  object  nothing — ^is  always  somewhat  of  a 
^  to  this  exceedingly  iU-bred  and  indecorous  person ;  but  just  at 
in^esent  conversation  of  any  kind  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  owing  to 
the  turbulent  behaviour  of  the  fish  and  his  attendants ;  so  she  sits 
tilent,  her  soft  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  watches  Ada  reel  weakly 
^th  her  charger  tableward. 
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Our  friend  Bertram,  however,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  emei 
gency.  He  will  tell  yon  that  at  college  he  was  the  most  popah 
man  going.  Why  ?  Becaase  he  could  talk,  *  Fellowa  like  a  ni« 
with  plenty  to  say  for  himself,  you  know.*  He  is  saying  plenty  ft 
himself  now,  always  with  one  eye  on  the  table  laid  by  Kate  hersel 
and  glorious  with  glass  and  damask  and  electro  -  plate  and  bwm 
bright  flowers. 

'  Yes,  certainly,*  exclaims  he  largely^  in  reply  to  some  remu 
made  by  his  guest  anent  the  fascinations  of  Swiss  scenery  ;  *  hut  "^ 
didn't  do  much  in  the  way  of  Alpine  climbing.  We  went  up  tl 
Righi,  and  stayed  a  night  at  the  hotel  on  the  top — what  do  thi 
call  it  ?     I  think  we*ll  have  the  cucumber  on  the  chiffonier/ 

*  And  saw  the  suu  rise,  I  suppose/  says  the  same  voice  whir 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  Vaudeville  about  this  tim    : 
days  ago,  addressing  itself  to  Kate. 

'  I  don't  know,*  smUes  she,  rising  from  her  chair — ^the  corei 
are  off,  the  feast  is  ready.    *  The  "  we'*  my  husband  speaks  of 
Bisted  of  himself  and  a  young  man  he  went  abroad  with.* 

'  O,'  remarks  Adam,  shaking  himself  down  into  his  clotbas  ia 
that  peculiar  fashion  common  to  all  very  long-legged  men,  I  obsemi 
and  he  follows  her  to  the  table. 

Mr.  Hilyard  is  pleasantly  mindful  of  the  feelings  of  his  feUot' 
creatures.     "VNlien  he  dines  with  persons  of  tender  years,  or  th 
*  people  at  Clapham,*  evangelical  religion  hallowing  the  pareni 
roof,  if  not  the  parental  person,  the  most  select  form  of  grace  is  it 
given  forth  by  him  with  goodly  emphasis ;  in  the  society  of  the  fl 
regenerate,  however,  he  stays  his  tongue »  and  partakes  of  such  ^ 
things  as  Providence  may  have  bestowed  upon  him  unblessed, 
partakes  on  this  wise  now. 

*  Were  you  talking  of  Edlingham^  dear  ?'  inquires  he,  wlifin 
salmon  is  distributed,  and  they  have  all  three  helped  themaelTes 
such  things  as  they  have  a  fancy  for.     *  Perhaps  you* ve  hcarf 
him,  or  rather  his  father  ?*  turning  to  Mr,  Brome,  who,  h* 
nothing  since  breakfast,  is  devouring  rapidly  and  with  jndgmi 
me  recommend  j^ou  to  try  the  sherry.     It's  some  of  Heatly's/ 

*  Thanks.     May  I  give  you  some,  Mrs.  Hilyard  ?* 
Kate  lets  him  fill  her  glass.     Bhe  slept  badly  last  night, 

effect  of  no  exercise  and  too  much  thought.     She  could  now 
her  eyes  and  slumber  peacefully,  sitting  bolt  upright,  so  ove^ 
she  with  all  the  shopping  and  fretting  and  fussing  she  has  hid 
undergo  in  order  that  this  great,  acute  -  eyebrowed,  squari 
biped  may  be  provided  with  food  which  he  could  very  well 
buy  for  himself,  nay,  which  he  has  himself  bought  in  fact,  if 
insist  upon  bald  accuracy. 

'  Edlingham  !*  echoes  he,  setting  down  the  decanter  and  reti 
ing  to  his  plate.     *  One  of  the  Berkshire  Edlinghams  ?* 


*  Yes,*  says  Mr.  Hilyard,  helping  bimself  to  a  fresli  supply  of 
teeter  sauce.  '  Old  Edlingham's  got  a  wonderful  yacht  called  the 
i^^beli  yooi  know—people  say  that  he  christened  her  after  his  wife/ 
.d  Bertram  chuckles  pleasantly ;  *  but  of  that  of  course  no  one 
li  be  a  judge  but  himself/ 

*  I  tliink  I  saw  oue  of  the  Miss  Edlingharns  at  Goodwood  last 
1^^ ;  she  was  carrying  on  with  the  Duke  of  Eborsham  rather,  and 
inking  herself  slightly  conspicuous/ 

'  Indeed  !  You  know  they  thought  the  Dake  was  going  down 
iere  ;  but  I  met  a  man  I  know  the  other  day — Poynter  Dinmont, 
on  of  Lord  Dinmont^and  he  said  that  it  was  only  one  of  Edling- 
»xu's  happy  mistakes.  He's  rather  celebrated  for  making  those 
lort  of  blunders,  as  perhaps  you're  aware  /  scrubbing  the  vinegar  out 
d{  his  beard. 

*  No/  says  Brome.  *  I  don*t  think  I  ever  set  eyes  on  the  man, 
tuileas  he  was  with  his  people  on  the  lawn,  or  in  the  wood  rather ; 
Wt  I  have  some  relations  who  live  near  their  place,  so  I've  heard 
&  little  about  them/ 

*  Well,  I  took  this  fellow  abroad.  He  got  rusticated,  and  Lis 
father  didn*t  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  him  ;  so  he  came  to 
nie,  and  asked  me  if  I*d  be  responsible  for  his  good  behaviour  for 

,  ax  months  ;  but  it  only  turned  out  to  be  three  in  the  end' — watch- 
JBg  Ada  bring  in  a  second  charger,  wherein  sits  the  duck—*  and  an 
exceedingly  jolly  time  we  had  of  it,  I  hope  you  didn't  forget  the 
*l>ple  sauce,  Mrs,  Hilyard  /  smiling  jocosely  at  that  lady. 

'  0  my !'  exclaims  Ada,  who  is  a  rive  little  person,  and  given 
the  prompt  cspresaion  of  her  feelings.     '  Just  think  if  we  'ad  ! 
Wouldn't  that  be  a  treat  !* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  laugh.     Mr.  Brome  laughs  till  the  room 
gs  again*     Even  Kate  laughs  too. 

*It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  pretend  to  be  grand/  says  she  pa- 
fctically  ;   •  our  native  vulgarity  is  too  patent, ' 

*  By  the  way,'  remarks  Adam,  turning  round  towards  her  when 
riety  rules  again  and  fixing  her  eyes  with  his — ^rather  nice  eyes, 
Ihinks,  only  so  solemn — ^  *  how  obstinate  Yankees  are  about 
|rouunciation  of  that  word  '^  sauce"  !  You  know,  they  will  call  it 
Is/'  I  very  nearly  got  shot  for  asking  a  man  to  spell  it.' 
IYou  have  been  in  America »  then  ?'  exclaims  she  with  aoiue 

gt.  The  land  of  Holmes  and  Longfellow  and  Walt,  Whitman 
paquin  Miller  and  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  is  ber  Palestine. 

tells  her  that  he  has  been  there  twice,  each  time  on  a  shoot- 

[>edition  ;  he  tells  her  some  things  she  knew  before,  and  more 

f,hat  she  did  not  know ;  he  makes  her  talk  to  him,  and  let 

and  understand  how  bright  and  clever  and  weU  read  she 

^d  then  he  discovers  that  there  ia  about  her,  in  her  shabby 

with  her  straight  smooth  hair  parted  simply  on  her  high 
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white  forehead  and  knotted  about  that  big  tortoiseshell  comb,  with- 
out a  chain  or  brooch  or  bracelet  on  her,  her  sole  ornaments  tlii* 
crimson  rose,  the  foamy  frills  of  lace,  a  charm  which  better-dreased, 
better-looking  women  have  lacked  for  him,  as  one  man  of  aU  tk 
men  in  the  world.     So  the  dock  changes  to  goosebeny  tart, 
goosebeny  tart  to  croamcheese  smothered  in  mustard-ands^esSt 
creamcheese  to  crystallised  fruits  and  figs  and  raiains:  and  Bi 
uncorks  the  claret,  and  Kate  fancies  that  she  has  nerer  Bpent 
j)leasanter  hotir  and  a  half  since  the  days  when  she  and  Marie  B 
— ^the  girl  she  was  so  fond  of,  when  the  world  was  golden  and  the 
was  song^and  the  man  who  shall  be  nameless,  nsed  to  eat  whij 
bait  and  drink  wine  that  sceraed  hardly  of  earthly  vintage,  and 
the  lazy  lighters  tnivel  with  the  tide,  and  the  tall-masted  vessel 
toil  slowly  on  behind  the  brisk  steam-tugs,  as  they  sat  together  d 
a  Bummer  evening  in  the  great  window  of  the  Ship. 

*  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  old  ladyT  exclaims  Mr,  Hi^ 
after  a  somewhat  lengthy  silence. 

This  worthy  soul  has  eaten  and  is  satisfied;  he  drinketh  and  is 
of  a  cheerful  countenance. 

Kate  smiles — a  slow  reposeful  smile. 

'  I  should  do  badly  if  other  people  thought  my  thoughts  warti 
no  more  than  a  penny,*  she  says  quietly. 

*  Do  you  ever  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  Sanday  after- 
noon ?*  inquires  Adam  with  a  certain  abruptness,  laakiog  at  hts  m 
that  strange  set  way  of  bis* 

'  No,*  she  replies,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question. 

'  I  ask,*  he  goes  on,  '  because  I  have  two  tickets  for  to-morrov, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  have  them—' 

A  quick  flush  of  pleasure  dyes  her  face.    The  unaconatomed  »• 
laxation,  the  sudden  sense  of  being  still  young,  with  warm  gladUooi 
leaping  in  her  veins  and  stinging  her  torpid  senses  to  a  "keener  jcj, 
fill  her  with  lon^g  for  fresh  air  and  pleasant  sights  and 
She  would  like  to  go ;  hut  she  has  no  dress  decent  enough  to  h 
the  strictures  of  a  spider-eyed  London  crowrl,  no  bonnet,  no 
sol ;  and  Bertram  will  be  at  Fulham,  having  accepted  an  in 
to  luncheon  given  him  by  his  aunt,  who  lives  there.  Little 
her  cheeks  pale,  little  by  little  the  happy  smile  freezes  on  hi 

*  Thank  you/  she  answers  quickly,  '  you  are  very  kind 
I*m  afraid  they  would  be  no  use  to  me/ 

And  then  she  sighs  ever  so  little,  still  he  hears  her. 

*  Clothes  again,  I  suppose/  says  Mr.  Hilyard,  setting  down 
fourth  glass  of  claret  half  emptied,  and  laughing  a  fat  comfcrt* 
able  laugh.  *  Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  Brorae,  Wbi? 
you  marry^  lay  in  an  enormous  stock  of  silks  and  satins  and  ii' 
Tets  and  sealskins,  and  you'll  always  find  your  wife  bx  %  g^ 
tamper/ 
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'Indeedr  Bmiles  Adam.  '  Connubial  bliss  must  be  a  slightly 
iMUMMniin  luxiiiy  at  that  rate.' 

*  I  believe  you/  replies  Bertram,  leaning  back  sideways  in  his 
-^faflbr,  mih  one  arm  over  the  back  and  his  legs  crossed,  the  picture 

of  vefined  repletion.    'A  man  oughtn't  to  marry  under  two  thousand 
'j|»yMr  if  he  wants  to  be  happy,  and  of  that  two  thonsand  he  will 
ke  eifCJled  to  spend  at  least  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
=ttM  pomda  nii^teen  shillings  and  ninepence  on  ''  things."  ' 

'  Wbat  a  pily  it  is/  observes  Kate  coolly,  getting  up  from  the 
md  departing  to  her  little  armchair  by  the  open  window, 
'tiiai  vrit  and  tmth  are  so  seldom  compatible  !' 

To  talk  like  that,  when  she  strives  and  toils  and  energises  early 
iWl  hto  to  save  his  money,  to  earn  her  moiety  of  the  meat  that  per- 
i .  idielliy  to  clothe  her  back  out  of  her  brains,  and  to  this  man  of  all 
man  who  has  just  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
i  0iit  five  hundred  pounds,  who  will  of  course  now,  if  his  hopes 
I  be  disappointed,  his  capital  dissipated,  say  in  his  heart,  '  That 
i^ent  it;  she  is  the  thief  who  has  walked-off  with  my 
r* — ^is  it  not  enough  to  drive  a  thinking  being  frantic  ? 

ber  acerbity  falls  flat  and  nerveless  on  the  ears  of  her  lord. 
^flb  Ji  in  far  too  blissful  a  condition  to  permit  his  serenity  to  be 
Mplid  and  his  digestive  powers  impaired  by  the  captious  wagging 
''4^M  iioouai*s  tongae. 

Adam  lays  his  napkin  on  the  table,  pushes  back  his  chair,  and 
walks  over  to  where  the  said  woman  is  sitting ;  he  has  had  enough 
of  bis  bosty  and  his  host's  third-rate  St.  Emilion,  for  the  present. 

'And  so  you  don*t  care  about  the  Zoo,'  he  observes,  finding 
a  seat  opposite  to  her  and  lowering  himself  gradually  thereinto. 
'  Yon  know  yon  could  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  so  satisfy 
ibe  cravings  of  your  conscience  ;'  smiling  leniently. 
*y  '  My  infe  doesn't  go  to  church,'  enounces  Mr.  Hilyard ;  '  she  is 
M  Hozleyite.' 

•  Indeed  !     Perhaps  you  patronise  Voysey,  then  ?'  rather  curi- 


fiBie  interests  him  a  little.  I  do  not  think  ho  has  troubled  his 
mnch  concerning  her  probable  pcrsotielle  during  these  thirty 
or  so  which  have  elapsed  since  he  first  heard  that  she  was  will- 
\  eat  her  dinner  in  his  company  to-night ;  it  is  not  his  way  to 
on  dim  uncertainties,  he  has  lived  too  quick  all  his  life  long ; 
•  Ivk  if  the  thought  did  ever  cross  his  brain,  *  What  is  Mrs.  Hilyard 
flBsf  be  certainly  never  conjured  up  in  reply  anybody  half  so  nice, 
flOfbonnighly  a  lady,  so  companionable  as  she  really  is.  You  see,  Ber- 
tnm  is  not  one  of  those  men  of  whom  one  says  instinctively,  'I 
■honldnH  mind  knowing  his  wife ;  I'm  certain  she  must  be  pleasant,  or 
iim  «mldn't  have  married  her. '  No ;  to  look  at  this  amiable  gentleman 
MB  be  plods  along  the  street,  as  he  sits  there  now,  for  instance  ^  ^\ck- 
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ing  his  teeth,  you  would  say  nothing  of  the  sort ;  you  would  Biyjm 
aE  probability,  *  Preserve  m©  from  the  woman  —  an  awful  Bftck 
of  a  creature,  with  one  brace  of  twins  clinging  to  her  neck  and 
another  to  her  knees.  What,  call  npon  her?— dine  with  her?— 
the  Lord  forbid  V 

So  Mr.  Brome  inquires  whether  Kate  patronises  Mr.  Voywf 
and  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People^  and  marvels  as  he  spealis* 

'No,*  she  BajSj  lacing  her  white  fingers  loosely  as  they  lie  upon 
her  lap.  '  I  have  had  enough  of  men  and  men's  doctrines ;  I  daw 
to  thiok  for  myself  now;'  and  she  looks  up  at  him  with  her  gravfl 
yellow  eyes. 

*  I  do  not  believe  much  in  any  other  sort  of  thinking/  he  replies 
soberly ;  *  and  I  have  been  as  near  death  in  the  course  of  my  travda 
tB  mc^sfc  living  people.* 

*  Have  yon  ?*  says  she,  still  considering  him,  and  then  her  ajea 
fall  on  her  hands.  Death  and  pain  and  trial  are  no  Sunday  sob* 
jects  of  contemplation  to  her,  no  texts  whereon  to  hang  goodj- 
goody  reflections  and  twaddling  aspirations  after  impossible  pktY 
and  a  self-made  heaven. 

*  Of  course/  observes  Mr.  Hilyard  leniently,  betaking  hifliself 
to  the  hearthrug,  and  scrubbing  his  back  against  the  mantelpie<5e»  j 
'people  will  have  their  opinions.  I  myself,  for  instance,  doa'teli*  I 
tirely  agree  with  the  High -Church  party,  although  I  belong  to  ii|  ••  I 
to  the  significance  of  baptism  ;  but  I  certainly  think  that — er—  I 
thumping  himself  violently  between  the  shoulders — *  that  it  wouldfi^  I 
do  for  these  rationalistic  notions  to  get  into  the  agricultural  districts*  I 

*  Certainly  not,*  replies  Kate,  curling  her  lip.  *  The  countiy  I 
bumpkin  has  got  his  rotatory  calabash  and  his  Grand  Llama;  by  •"1 
means  let  him  keep  them ;  he  and  they  suit  each  other  admir^Uy' 

Mr.  Brome  laughs.  i 

'  You  are  severe  on  the  existing  order  of  things/  he  says  ^'  J 

preoatorily.  I 

*  I  have  suffered  from  it/  I 

*  That's  because  you  will  take  everything  au  sineux,'  8in3**  I 
Bertram,  sticking  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  staring  at  his  toc^  I 
*  Now,  what  I  say  is,  **  Be  peaceful.'*  *  I 

^  And  you  call  that  Christianity  !'  I 

*  It  does  seem  rather  odd,  doesn't  it  ?*  observes  Adam  Jijlj*  1 
^  Unluckily  too  Fate  declines  to  adopt  that  line  of  argument  no^* 
adays.     But  to  descend  from  the  ridiculous  to  tho  subhme,  cau'^ 
you  be  persuaded  to  go  and  see  the  monkeys  ?*  smiling  upon  bti 
beneficently,     *  You  know  you  adore  monkeys/  I 

She  has  been  telling  him  about  a  certain  l^liss  Jennie  aad  MiM 
Busie,  not  wholly  unknown  to  fame.  | 

*  Only  Mr.  Buckland*8,*  she  smiles  back ;  *  and  then  I  pwfa 
tbem  on  paper  to  in  the  flp«^  '  , 
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'  Tf  70a  persuade  Mrs.  Hilyard  to  alter  her  mind  when  she  has 
once  made  it  up,  you  must  be  uncommonly  clever/  observes  Ber- 
tram, gulping  down  a  yawn ;  he  begins  to  find  his  guest  a  trifle 
heavy.  In  a  general  way  the  men  who  come  to  see  them — or  who 
used  to  come  rather,  nobody  ever  comes  now — talk  to  him  more 
than  to  his  wife.  They  are  old  college  friends,  fond  of  telling  long- 
winded  stories  about  people  Eiite  has  never  heard  of,  fond  of  wonder- 
ing what  has  become  of  Jack,  and  how  many  children  Dick  has  got, 
and  whether  Harry  ever  contrived  to  settle  his  Oxford  ticks,  caring 
as  little  about  all  she  cares  about  as  she  cares  about  them — licensed 
bores.  Who  has  not,  Job-like,  cursed  the  day  they  were  bom,  by 
reason  of  such?  But  this  slayer  of  big  game,  this  despiser  of 
women,  seems  to  find  her  the  more  interesting  of  the  two ;  whereat 
his  pedagogueship  is  astonied  and  gapes. 

£ate  sits  silent  awhile.  There  is  a  certain  awkwardness  about 
repeating  the  same  words  over  and  over  again.  Then  she  says 
gravely : 

*  I  should  like  to  go  very  much ;  but  as  I  can't,  it  is  no  good 
thinking  about  it.  Would  you  ring  for  tea,  Bertram  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  a  very  dull  evening,  Mr.  Brome — we  have  so  little  to 
amuse  anybody  with.' 

*  There's  a  pack  of  cards  somewhere,'  interposes  Bertram,  jerk- 
ing up  the  rickety  bell-pull,  from  which  the  ivory  knob  has  dis- 
appeared long  ago ;  '  and  the  piano — I  forget  whether  you're  fond 
of  music,  Brome  ?' 

'Yes,  very,'  replies  he,  in  a  sort  of  absent  don't-care  tone, 
scarcely  calculated  to  render  the  task  of  playing  or  singing  to  him 
deliriously  joyftil. 

'Mrs.  Hilyard  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Halle's,'  continues  his  host,  as 
Ada  brings  in  the  tea-tray,  a  daintily- set  little  tray  with  a  bright 
teapot  and  cream-jug  on  it,  the  peculiar  lustre  whereof  is  due  to  the 
&ct  that  Kate  cleaned  them  herself  this  afternoon ;  she  is  so  rigidly 
^fined  in  all  her  notions,  art  with  her  permeates  the  lowest  stratum 
of  existence. 

'Mrs.  Hilyard  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Halle's,'  repeats  Bertram,  eye- 
ing this  pleasing  proof  of  his  wife's  devotion  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion ;  '  so  her  playing  is  slightly  better  than  that  of  most  amateur 
pianistes.' 

'Indeed,  I  scarcely  think  it  a  compliment  to  be  reckoned  an 
amateur,'  she  observes,  getting  up  and  assuming  her  post  as  tea- 
maker. 

Adam's  eyes  follow  her  as  she  walks  across  the  room.  How 
straight  and  well-made  she  is !  how  splendidly  she  carries  that 
smooth  brown  head  of  hers !  how  gracefully  she  moves  !  Is  it  due  to 
the  schooling  of  the  concert-room,  or  is  she  of  her  own  self  a  little 
set  apart  from  the  ruck  of  women,  a  little  higher,  a  little  lower  ? 
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Yon 


fond 


pnblii 


for  tie 


a  public  Ute,'  he  remarks,  noticing  tor 
very  white  her  hands  are,  how  round  and  beautiM 


Do  you  take  sugar?' 


are 

Srst  time  how 
her  wrists. 

*  I  might  have  been  if  I  had  ever  tried  it 
He  says,  '  Yes/ 

*  But  unfortunately  lack  of  funds  prevented  my  becoming  a 
sufficiently  good  player  to  come  out  regularly,* 

Poor  and  quasi-professional  and  a  lady !  Where  on  earth  did 
this  necessitous  not-too-scrupulons  instructor  of  youth  pick  her  up? 
He  comes  for  his  tea  and  stands  drinking  it  beside  her  in  aileiice. 

*  I  don't  think  3  our  heart  would  have  stood  it  if  you  had/  B*ja 
the  instructor  of  youth  blandly ;  *  besides,  after  all,  your  profesenjual 
musician  is  always  rather  a  cad.  Of  coin-se  I  except  such  meu  w 
Ousely  and  Bennett  and  Otto  Goidschmidt  and  Sullivan ;  but  tJw 
small  fry — hum  V  and  he  conapresses  his  Hps  and  w*ag8  his  bead 
imutterabiy, 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  every  one  to  be  great,*  says  Adam 
thoughtfully,  stooping  down  to  look  at  some  photographfl  of  Si 
burgh  Cathedral  which  lie  on  a  little  table  near  him. 

*  No,  indeed  V  asseverates  Kate  with  emphasjg,  making  room 
her  husband*s  tea-cup  beside  her  own,    *  Will  you  have  some  mora? 

*  Please  !'  answers  that  gentleman,  and  forthwith  applies  himself 
to  the  agreeable  task  of  recalling  the  past  pleasures  of  choice  tallica 
d'hote,  and  telling  the  usual  traveller's  tales  about  ordering  carpet-Uf» 
instead  of  nightshirts,  and  plates  instead  of  towels,  the  chief  zesl  of 
the  recital  arising,  be  it  understood^  from  the  defenceless  and  un- 
clothed condition  of  the  distracted  and  incoherent  w^ayfarer,  and 
losing  one's  luggage,  and  being  left  with  a  toothbrush  and  a  farthing 
for  a  fortnight,  and  dropping  one's  little  all  at  Spa  or  Homburg'J* 
Baden»  and  knocking  down  the  King  of  Holland  by  mistake  id  ^^ 
Hague — O,  mercy  !^ — don*t  you  know  them  every  one  by  heart? 
Couldn't  you  repeat  them  verbatim  in  your  sleep  ? 

The  continental  reminiscences  concluded  with  one  final  ftol 
magnifical  fanfare  on  the  chord  of  Edlingham,  otterskin  coat,  gre«B 
tie,  diamond  ring,  yacht,  big  country  house  and  oil ;  and  a  group  w 
persons  of  divers  and  sundry  uglinesses,  habited  in  surplices,  aad 
backed  by  gothic  masonry,  brings  Oxford  on  the  carpet. 

'  You  don't  know  any  of  these  fellows,  of  course,'  says  Mr- 
HHyard,  gazing  on  them  tenderly ;  *  they're  all  members  of  o'^ 
choir.  That  muix,'  obliterating  one  fae«  with  the  tip  of  a  M^ 
finger,  *  has  got  a  stunning  tenor  Yoice^he^s  now  at  "Windaor/ 

'  It's  some  years  since  I  was  at  Oxford,'  remarks  Adam,  turuiag 
over  the  pages  listlessly ;  *  and  when  I  was  there  I  don't  think  I 
liked  it  as  well  as  Cambridge,* 

*  You  are  an  Etonian  though,  are  you  not  ?'  inquires  Kate  witk 
a  smile.     She  loves  the  sound  of  the  good 
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'  Yes ;'  and  he  looks  np  and  smiles  too.  '  How  do  yoa  know 
that?' 

*  Bertram  told  me  so,  and  I  suppose  I  remembered  it  because 
['m  so  fond  of  the  school;  My  fiather  was  there  for  ever  so  long ; 
aix  or  seyen  years^  I  believe.'* 

'  Really  !'  and  his  face  lights  up  with  quite  keen  interest.  '  I 
suppose  you've  beezr  there,  then.' 

'  No/  she  says.  '  But  it  is  a  pet  dream  of  mine  to  see  it  all 
some  day.' 

*  Yes,  you  should;  you  should  go  down  on  The  Fourth ;  but  it 
is  always  worth  a  visit ;'  and  his  eyes  wax  tender  as  a  man's  will 
^hen  he  speaks  of  the  treasured  things  of  his  youth. 

'I  was  at  Rossall,'  observes  Bertram,  retreating  to  the  hearth- 
^^.  *  Most  beastly  hole  any  poor  wretch  ever  was  sent  to.  Bully 
^on — ^buUy  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life ;  and  as  to  learning  any- 
-king — I  not  only  didn't  learn,  but  I  forgot  everything  I  ever  had 
eamt.' 

'I  £Emcy  those  North-country  schools  are  rather  rough,'  says 
^d&m,  loitering  about  the  room,  and  inspecting  Kate's  humble  bits 
f  beauty.     A  good  statuette  here,  a  head  painted  on  ivory  there, 
S^Tres  cup,  a  pretty  bit  of  mosaic. 

'Totally  unfit  for  gentlemen's  sons — totally,'  pursues  Bertram 
■Sorously;  'besides,  you  know  what  North-countey  people  are — 
<^eat  hulking  horse-chaunting  brutes.' 

'No,'  exclaims  Kate,  'no,  no,  no!  You  mustn't  abuse  the 
B«tt  North  before  me.     You  forget  I  am  a  Yorkshire  woman.' 

'Are  you  indeed?'  interposes  Adam,  halting  in  his  peregrina- 
Oils  as  if  surprised  by  the  statement. 

'  On  my  mother's  side.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  you're  fond  of  riding  ?'  and  he  sits  down  upon 
^e  sofa  in  that  curious  telescopic  fashion  of  his. 

'  Yes,  very  ;'  with  almost  a  sigh. 

'  You  might  have  ridden  to  your  heart's  content  if  you  could 
"dy  have  made  yourself  happy  at  Tew,'  observes  Bertram  rather 
^«tily,  rubbing  up  his  hair.  *  I  had  the  grammar-school  there,  you 
^w,'  he  continues,  turning  to  Adam,  who  is  already  well  aware  of 
^  interesting  fact ;  '  not  at  all  a  bad  place ;  but  my  lady  must 
^^eds  take  into  her  head  that  she  was  aiding  and  abetting  supersti- 
^On  by  teaching  the  small  boys  their  catechism,  and  going  to  tea 
^  the  vicarage  about  once  a  fortnight ;  so  she  made  me  give  it  up, 
^d  buy  the  goodwill  of  a  commercial  academy  in  Bristol — most 
'^ftd  swindle :  I  can't  tell  you  all  about  it  now,  but  I  will  some  day, 
^d  you'll  see  what  infernal  rogues  these  scholastic  agents  are.' 

Kate  laughs. 

'  Don't  be  too  minute,'  she  says;  'lack  of  atmosphere  is  as  fatal 
^  a  narrative  as  in  a  painting ! ' 
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Mr.  Brome  smiles — a  cttrions  reflective  sort  of  smile.         |^| 

Bertram  takes  refuge  in  his  whiskers.  An  oppressive  siknee 
ties  tlieir  tongues. 

Suddenly  Kate  breaks  the  spell  by  betaking  herself  to  tie  piano; 
a  perceptible  expression  of  relief  irradiates  her  husband's  connteii' 
ance. 

'  Going  to  play  ns  aometliing,  dear !  *  he  exclaims  cheerfolly, 
nngluing  himself  from  the  mantelpiece  and  sticking  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,     '  What's  it  to  be  ?' 

'  Do  you  indulge  in  the  weakness  of  a  favourite  composer?"  alie 
inquires,  turning  with  a  smile  to  Adam. 

'No/  he  answers,  waking  up  from  his  abstraction;  *Vm  no  mu- 
sician»  though  I  like  music' 

'  Before  you  begin,'  interposes  Mr,  Hilyard,  '  tell  me  one  thing: 
have  we  any  soda-water  ?' 

'  Plenty.' 

*  Also,  do  you  mind  our  smoking  ?* 

*  Why  do  you  ask?  I  thought  you  were  aware  of  my  profoim<i 
contempt  for  hollow  forms  and  ceremonies/  • 

*  Always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  ;  however,  as  you  are  sogift- 
cions,  I  think  we'll  hght  np  at  once.    What  do  you  say,  Brome?' 

'  Certainly,  if  Mrs.  Hilyard  really  doesn't  object.* 

*No/  she  replies,  without  looking  up  from  the  brown-pftpBTcl 

heap  of  music  in  her  lap.   *  I  don*t  really ;  tobacco  is  one  ofthoBA 

evils  of  life  to  which  I  am  perfectly  resigned.' 

*  In  that  case, '  exclaims    Bertram  hilariously,  departing  to  Ik* 
ehifTonier  and  producing  thence  a  decanter  of  brandy  and  a  tin  can- 
ister of  golden  leaf,  'fimions,  huron^y  rive  lu  bagatelle/  as  EdliDj 
ham  says.' 

Music,  pipes,  iced  'peg,'  cosy,  disjointed,  rambling,  confidential 
talk;  can  anything  be  pleasanter  7  m 

Big  Ben  booms  out  half- past  eleven  on  the  still  warm  air,  b«^ 
fore  these  three  very  dissipated  and  highly  improper  persons  0^ 
much  as  dream  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  thioking  of  biddii^jS, 
each  other  good-night.  m 

Then,  however,  some  such  disagreeable  reflection  does  with  subtJ^ 
venom  communicate  itself  to  Adam*s  mind,  and  shutting  up  hi^ 
meerschaum  in  its  well-worn  red-leather  case,  he  says :  ■ 

*  I  think  I  must  be  off  now,  Mr.  Hilyard,  or  I  shall  keep  you  Tip  * 
*Well,'  replies  Bertram  placidly,  *  there's  something  in  that 

but  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  you  here  again.'  ■ 

He  considers  the  entire  thing  a  success,  from  the  salmon  to  tbfl 

b-and-8,  and  poor  human  nature  is  prone  to  the  repetition  of  iisB 

triumphs.  J 

*  Thanks  !'  returns  Adam.  '  Good-night,  Mrs.  Hilyard!  Is^B 
really  to  be  no  monkeys  to-morrow  ?'  holding  her  cool  soft  hand  in  liiSB 
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she  says,  shakmg  her  head  and  smiling,  so  that  yon  can 
Q  line  of  whiteness  between  her  lips ;  '  the  poor  monkeys !' 
monkeys  indeed  !'  repeats  he  pathetically,  and  goes, 
m  follows  him.   Eate  hears  them  talking  a  little  together 
sage,  then  the  front-door  slams,  quick  feet  ran  down  the 

walk  away  round  the  comer  into  the  Vauxhall  Bridge- 
Richard  is  himself  again. 

/  says  Mr.  Hilyard,  as  he  reenters  the  drawing-room 
the  door  behind  him,  '  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?' 
3  caught  her  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  roomy  yawn.  The 
ire  quenched,  the  curtain  is  down,  the  house  is  emptying, 
are  getting  on  their  brown-holland  nightdresses,  and  she 
7  as  any  working  woman  has  a  right  to  be  at  the  end  of 
¥ork. 

',  do  you  think  of  him  ?'  repeats  Bertram,  when  her  mouth 
3d  its  natural  dimensions. 

3  yery  tall,'  she  says,  taking  the  rose  out  of  her  bosom 
Qg  it — such  a  poor  crumpled  mockery  of  a  rose, 
and  his  nose  is  too  thick,'  complacently  patting  his  own 

olfactory  organ ;  '  but  he's  not  a  bad  fellow,  take  him  all 

5arrying  the  poor  rose  away  into  the  bedroom,  and  return- 
in  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  '  not  at  all  bad.' 
rou  love  your  Baba,  don't  you,  pet  ? '  catching  her  by  the 
[rawing  her  to  him,  and  kissing  her  white  weary  face; 
>ar  pretty  thing  it  is — splaying  away  so  charmingly,  and 
nicely,  and  making  itselif  so  pleasant.     You  do  love  me, 

urse,'  she  answers  with  a  slow  faint  smile;  '  whom  else 
love  ?  One  must  love  some  one.' 
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*  Beeakfast  by  cock-light,  mind.  Huuter's  beef,  and  any  amount 
of  eggs  and  bacoo.  Eowe,  the  huntsman,  will  throw  up  a  handful 
of  dust  to  your  window,  and  get  the  kettle  boLliiigi  so  you  can  skal 
away  and  uone  be  tbe  wiser ;  only  be  sure  to  turn  out  at  onoe,  of 
we  shall  never  get  to  work/ 

The  gentleman  to  be  called  thus  early  was  to  arrive  by  the  niglit- 
coach  from  a  successful  matidculation  at  Oxford,  and  Rowe — or  a» 
he  was  more  generally  styled,  Kawe — was  the  huntsman,  who  filic^i 
up  his  time  by  shooting  on  non-hunting  days,  Eawe,  alihaogh  a 
knowing  hand  enough  with  a  pack  of  foxhounds,  was  a  very  nmn^ 
performer  with  a  gun,  and  was  always  glad  of  any  extra  asflistaucH? 
towards  making  a  decent  bag,  and  keeping  on  terms  with  a  not  Tery 
exacting  master.  He  appeared  to  think  that  the  more  dogs  he 
could  get  together,  as  ours  was  a  rough  country,  the  better;  ani 
under  this  idea,  had  *  boned*  every  cur  he  could  find  about,  auJ 
locked  them  all  up  in  a  loose  horse-box  overnight. 

Punctual  to  a  minute^five  sharp^ — oiur  Oxonian  arrived*  Oar 
breakfast  was  soon  despatched,  and  the  heterogeneous  coUectiou  of 
nondescripts  turned  loose.  Some  bolted,  some  fought  like  Trojaiis» 
some  were  coaxed  into  remaining,  and  all  made  a  row  perfectly 
hideous,  and  did  the  very  thing  we  did  not  want — woke  up  the  en- 
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tire  household  of  our  highly-respected  and  wealthy  uncle. 

'  Where's  Dandy,  Kawe  ?' 

But  the  question  was  superflaous.  Rawe  never  went 
without  Dandy,  a  strapping  great  liver-and-white  spaniel,  who  W88 
his  very  alter  ego  in  ail  but  speech,  having  an  enormous  capacity  of 
stomach,  and  a  beautifully  absorbent  system.  Dandy  was  alwaya 
right,  no  matter  what  errors  he  might  he  committing,  nor  how  muck 
praise  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  others. 

'  O,  here's  old  Dan,'  says  Rawe ;   *  never  fear  ;  and  two  mow 
as  fine  young  spannlcs  as  need  to  be.' 

*  Better  try  op  the  river,  eh  ?  and  then  into  Jew's  Wood  ?' 

*  Sure  to  find  a  cock  in  Jew's  Wood,  if  not  afore ;  only  rm 
afeard  I'll  never  bring  'un  down.  Never  could  shoot  a  cock  in  mjj 
life ;  and  if  I  don't  bring  home  three  or  four  to-day,  ifU  be  as  macl 
as  my  place  is  worth,  for  the  master  jaw*d  me  like  a  pickpocket  hurt 
time,  and  he  wants  a  cock  or  two  for  a  friend  bad 

'  Mark,  cock  !' 

Bang  !  bang !  went  both  Rawe's  barrels  without  the  slighted 
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ct;  a  fine  woodcock  being  sprung  near  the  river,  and  flying  into 
thickest  part  (tf  Jew's  Wood.  We  marked  him  down  accorately, 
made  arrangements  for  circmnyenting  him  safely  next  time  of 
ing. 

'  Take  the  gnn»  sir,  for  dear  mercy's  sake  !'  says  Bawe ;  *  'tis  & 
pity  to  miss  this  bird,  and  I  shall  be  sore  to  do  the  same  again, 
this  gentleman  here  can't  see  a  stim.' 

Bat  haying  no  certificate,  I  had  faithfully  promised  my  relative 
host,  from  whom  I  had  'great  expectations/  that  nothing 
old  induce  me  to  assist  Bawe,  as  there  were  numbers  of  dis- 
sted  men  about  too  ready  to  inform  against  anybody  connected 
I  the  '  big  house,'  because  the  proprietor  of  that  establishment 
been  *  down  upon  them'  for  poachLig,  to  a  rare  tune,  on  more 
I  one  memorable  occasion.  But  who  can  resist  the  temptation 
shot  at  a  woodcock,  marked-in  to  a  yard  or  two  in  the  seclusion 
wood? 

<  Give  me  the  gun,  then,  Bawe,  you  dufifer,  and  come  on  by  my 
,  for  old  Ban  will  never  push  him  up  without  you.' 
We  had  pretty  well  shs^en  off  the  cocktail  curs  by  this  time, 
the  '  spannles'  had  it  all  to  themselves,  but  Dan  was  always 
in  a  hundred  yards  of  Bawe,  and,  like  Cordelia,  his  voice 

*  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in' — spaniel. 

Fhe  woodcock  rose  just  where  we  expected,  and  bending  towards 
river,  offered  a  rather  quick  shot,  which  any  tolerable  marksman 
Id  not  have  missed.  Bawe,  in  his  delight  at  the  kill,  was  bolt- 
off  to  capture  the  booty,  but  fortunately  I  volunteered  that  ser- 
,  and  insisted  upon  his  taking  the  gun  again  in  case  of  accidents. 
He  had  hardly  done  so,  and  was  preparing  to  reload,  when  there 
ng  out  upon  our  group  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Doney,  one 
le  most  inveterate  poachers  of  the  whole  country-side,  and  who 
experienced  the  '  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,'  under  my  uncle's 
inistration,  too  often  not  to  cause  him  to  wish  to  retaliate  on 
first  opportunity.  What  he  was  doing  in  the  wood  must  ever 
un  a  mystery ;  though  I  have  my  own  misgivings  that  Bawe's 
Busity  about  the  'young  man  from  Oxford,'  and  *  maister's  ne- 
',*  going  out  shooting,  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  Mr. 
ey's  presence  on  this  momentous  occasion.  But  it  is  easy  to 
er  a  plausible  excuse  for  being  discovered  in  a  wood  at  any  un- 
enable  hour  among  the  aboriginal  natives.  Gathering  nuts, 
ing  blackberries,  collecting  firewood,  can  all  be  alleged  as  a  sub- 
tial  reason  on  the  instant  by  an  old  poacher,  with  anything  like 
nius  for  invention.  Moreover,  Bawe  was  not  born  under  the 
et  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  was  easily  mollified  with  any  attempt 
^lanation. 
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The  weather  was  hard,  and  woodcocks  were  not  lying  mucli  in 
thick  covert,  and  we  thought  it  good  policy  to  get  to  the  witei 
again,  and  try  up  the  hottom  of  the  wood,  where  there  were  some 
firs  and  hollies.  A  woodcock  is  remarkably  fond  of  a  locahty  of  tk« 
description,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  hoUy-bnsh  is  an  especial 
attraction  for  him. 

The  poacher  thonght  it  prndent  to  levant,  as  he  had  taken  i^o- 
thing  by  his  motion  ;  for  he  probably  considered  that  if  his  actions 
were  watched  ■  with  half  the  zeal  that  he  had  served*  us,  they  wooW 
hardly  prove  reconcilable  with  his  explanation  to  Rawe, 

'  Cock,  Dan  !  Good  dog.  Dandy  !  Look  out,  sir  ;  he's  com- 
ing out/ 

Bang !  bang  !  go  Rawe  and  the  Oxonian  together, 

'  Mark  !  mark  V  shont  they  frantically,  well  knowing  the  effect 
of  their  discharge  npon  the  woodcock. 

We  contrived  to  mark  the  bird  down  pretty  accurately  agwB. 
and  the  entreaties  became  pressing  that  I  would  have  another  M, 
so  that  there  might  be  a  brace  of  *  the  real  article, '  as  the  huntoiMflJ 
phrased  it,  to  show  to  master.  The  case  was  one  of  necessity,  mJ 
there  was  no  use  in  refusing  when  friends  were  so  urgent.  I  pre- 
pared to  use  Bawe's  gun  again,  upon  the  understanding  thatlif 
strictest  secrecy  should  be  observed,  until  the  Squire  would  be  liWf 
to  hear  of  my  disobedience  with  temper  and  reason.  But  wby  J^ 
Kawe  *  hang  fire'  in  the  wood  ? 

'Come  in,  sir/  cries  he  at  last ;  *  or  I  shall  never  get  oat  of 
this  again/ 

A  perfect  avdanche  of  snow  had  come  down  upon  him  from  ill* 
fir-tops,  and  he  lay  at  his  length,  or  rather  sat  doubled  Dp  in  *" 
unrecognised  attitude,  in  a  sort  of  trench. 

*  Where's  the  gun  T 

*  0,  there,  there  !  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  gun,  I  could  i*T« 
got  out  of  this,  perhaps ;  hut  now,  if  ever  I  do  get  out,  I  ta^ 
caught  the  rheumatism  for  all  my  days,  and  mj  death  too*  ^ 
expect.' 

And  he  was  accustomed  to 

*  Btjware  of  colds,  catairhg,  tmd  tootbftohe,  got 
By  th i R. soled  fihoes  ;' 

for  his  exterior  showed  that  every  reasonable  precaution  had  W^ 
taken  to  prevent  an  incurrence  of  these  calamities.  But  the  g^*^ 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  clean  under  water  in  Rawe's  attempt  ^^ 
save  a  tumble.  The  suspicion  was  not  unnaturaUy  aroused  that  tb^ 
was  a  premeditated  accident,  and  a  decent  ruse  for  getting  out  ^ 
more  shooting  failures  for  the  day.  The  gun  proved  utterly  uscl^^ 
for  any  practical  purpose,  as  wc  found  to  our  cost  some  time  aflef'"' 
wards*     For  the  moment,  however,  resort  was  had  to  my  bieud*^ 
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gun,  who  was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  an 
exhibition  before  the  huntsman.  As  we  wended  oar  way  up  the  old 
gully,  and  drew  near  the  spot  where  the  bird  was  located,  Eawo 
suddenly  exclaimed  that  he  saw  the  woodcock,  and  diligently  col- 
lected the  *  spannles'  and  the  redoubtable  Dandy  about  him,  while 
Imiuie  for  the  bird,  which  I  could  not  see.  The  woodcock  fell 
rather  too  much  shattered  for  good  workmanship,  hut  that  was  the 
merest  trifle  in  our  estimation.  It  was  now  time  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  damaged  gmn ;  and  wo  got  it  into  a  condition  which 
we  thought  warranted  a  reloading. 

A  teal — that  most  delicate  dainty  of  the  dock  tribe,  '  whose 
delicacy  of  flesh,  and  the  wholesome  nonrishment  ii  affords/ as  saya 
the  learned  Willoughby,  '  doth  deservedly  challenge  for  it  the  first 
place  among  those  of  its  kind' — was  then  shot  famously  by  my  friend, 
who  was  perfectly  astonished  at  hia  own  handiwork,  ha^^ing  never 
bagged  a  bird  of  the  kind  before.  But  the  teal  is  the  moat  foolish 
ik>  of  the  duck  tribe  ;  bat  this  was  a  fact  which  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  mention  at  the  moment. 

It  is  not  often  you  can  get  a  shot  at  golden  plover,  unless  you 
resort  to  the  practice  of  stratagem  or  ambuscading.  But  a  whole 
flock  of  them  *  rounded'  Rawe  almost  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  teal ;  and  if  his  gun  had  not  snapped  both  barrels^  muff  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  bring  down  several  fine  birds.  It 
was  very  vexing,  for  plovers  form  '  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a 
Kng;*  and  these  birds  came  round  with  the  wind,  the  leading  birds 
turmng  until  they  formed  a  double  row  with  the  tail,  in  such  a 
Planner  as  one  sees  about  three  or  four  times  in  a  lifetime.  If  we 
>^iild  have  bagged  some  of  these,  our  afiairs  w^ould  have  begun  to 
wok  quite  favourable  again,  because,  to  have  killed  two  woodcocks, 
^  a  country  where  they  are  scarce  and  unusually  difficult  to  shoot, 
flight  be  thought  'none  so  dusty,'  But  we  shot  now  'turn  and 
tarn  about'  with  the  only  available  gun,  and  did  some  very  fair  exe- 
cution among  the  snipe,  and  shot  a  rabbit  or  two.  There  is  one 
Ijttle  jack  snipe,  I  believe  not  difficult  to  be  found  on  the  moor  at 
this  moment,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
shoot.  He  has  been  popped  at  by  many  visitors*  but  aU  acknow- 
ledge their  inability  to  biiug  him  down ;  and  this  is  probably  from 
^  habit  he  has  of  %ing  towards  your  face^  thus  making  a  difficult 
shot.  My  friend  had  his  shot  at  him,  as  usual*  without  ruffling  a 
wither ;  and  he  remains  for  practice  for  any  unfledged  sportsman 
'fho  may  fancy  trying  his  hand  on  a  piece  of  rare  raw  material ;  and 
^9  among  that  class  of  individual  ail  geese  are  swans,  the  fortunate 
l^er  may  talk  of  him  as  a  woodcock.  *  We  met,*  says  a  sportsman, 
^  a  well-known  publication,  *  with  an  unfledged  sportsman,  who 
JwiiTely  remarked  that  he  came  out  principally  to  redeem  his  pledge 
to  his  wife,  that  he  would  bring  her  home  a  woodcock*     Ha  had| 
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lie  smid,  already  followed  one  for  nearly  a  week^  and  although  be  M 
P'«rveij  day  go4  a  ahot,  and  one  day  two  shots  at  him,  he  was  alwtr^ 
lioiled.  He,  bowers,  consoled  himself  that  he  shonld  that  daj  go 
iMUDe  with  a  better  grace ,  for  aJthongh  he  could  not  fulfil  the  whole, 
lie  eoold  ttie  half  of  his  promise^  for  he  had  shot  a  snipe.' 

Camiiig  near  a  dilapidated  &nnhoase»  it  occurred  to  Rawe  tbt 
ibe  &rraer,  whom  be  knew,  woold  lend  us  his  gun  for  the  day.  Tlie 
ftnner  had  no  objection,  and  took  the  damaged  article  to  keep  until 
called  for.     We  calculated  without   our  host  once  more ;   for  tbis 
fam^waa  anything  rather  than  friendly  disposed  towards  our  partj, 
sad  tiuni^it  be  saw  a  fine  opportunity  of  doing  the  Squire  a  bd 
tmni.     He  knew  we  should  try  for  a  cock  handy  by  his  premiBes,  I 
and  eren  went  so  far  as  to  tell  ns  the  most  likely  spot  where  to  fiod  1 
one  at  home.     He  eridently  bad  calculated,  laiowing  Kawe's  in- 
ability with  a  gun,  that  I  had  been  taking  a  stray  shot  or  two,  And  I 
thought  what  a  grand  thing  it  woold  be  to  catch  me  in  this  ict  | 
red4tanded.    For  this  purpose  he  ensconced  himself — after  bidding 
ns  *  good-moming/  and  wishing  us  good  sport— in  an  old  ditch,  or  j 
gully ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  strategy  and  stratagem,  my  fiidd 
missed  another  cock,  which  we  marked  right  in  the  wake  ofthb 
L«4!^w.     The  man  was  obliged  to  turn  about  in  his  den,  and  Hie 
bird^  on  being  flushed  the  second  time,  flew  just  over  bim  ;  and  tkv 
near-sightedness  of  my  friend^ — who  did  not  kill  his  bird — Wtfl 
consequences  disastrous  to  his  purse  and  to  the  f&rmer*s  peaa^ 
This  was  another  marveUously  niurow  escape  for  me ;    but  tke 
farmer's  hurts  were  healed  for  a  matter  of  a  80>veTeigs»  noiwiA* 
standing  his  dastardly  conduct* 

It  was  now  our  ill-luck  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  a  lot  of  tii 
geese  flying  over  our  heads,  all  in  a  row  of  course,  and  looking  is  i^ 
firing  the  ramrod  at  tliem  would  be  attended  with  better  winHs 
than  using  shot — *  getting  *em  all  ready  spitted  for  cooking/  ■^ 
Hawe  remarked.  The  temptation  of  following  these  orer  the  loo^ 
was  too  great  for  the  Oxonian,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  until  ^ 
following  morning,  when  we  heard  that  he  had  evinced  a  strong  k- 
sire,  on  his  return  to  the  hotel,  to  go  to  bed  with  his  boots  on--* 
proceeding  at  which  mine  host  was  much  scandalised,  and  the  enti^ 
establishment  astonished. 

Where  woodcocks  are  plentiful »  it  matters  not  much  what  kioo 
of  good-working  spaniel  you  may  use,  proyided  he  be  steady ;  ta^ 
in  the  West,  the  Clumber,  though  very  handsome — being  of  ti^ 
highly-prized  lemon-aod*white  colour — is  not  much  patronised,  be- 
cause of  his  muteness^ — a  qualification  not  desirable  in  tlaick  cotert* 
The  Welsh  cocker  *  is  one  of  the  best  of  this  division,  being  of  gorf 
size,  with  strong  loins,  capital  legs  and  feet,  and  an  excellent  nM*« ' 
The  coat  is  very  sli^^htly  curled  on  the  body,  but  the  ear  andkg^j 
are  feathered,  the  toil  being  very  nearly  bai'e  of  hair.     These  ' 
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are  still  extensiYely  nsed  in  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the 
cocks,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Principality  in  large  numbers 
during  the  season,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the 
shooter.  The  Devonshire  cocker  closely  resembles  the  Welsh  dog, 
both  being  of  a  deep  liver  colour.'  Liver  colour  has  always  been  the 
favourite  one  for  spaniels,  and  for  retrievers  on  game,  wherever  I 
have  been ;  and  the  quotation  I  have  made  from  Stonehenge  on  the 
Dog  exactly  describes  the  best  kind  of  spaniel  for  woodcock  shoot- 
ing. Of  the  manner  of  breaking  for  covert  hunting,  the  same  au- 
thor gives  excellent  advice,  which,  however,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
extracting,  but  its  perusal  will  well  be  worth  the  attention  of  the 
sportsman. 

On  our  road  homewards  we  encountered  a  flight  of  cocks,  which 

we  counted,  as  they  dropped-in  in  pairs,  to  the  number  of  eighteen 

brace.     On  the  following  morning,  concluding  that  these  had  taken 

np  their  abode  in  the  well-known  wood,  we  followed  them  up,  but 

could  not  flush  a  single  bird,  their  ravenous  appetite  after  a  long 

&8t  probably  compelling  them  to  take  up  more  spongy  quarters. 

Capital  sport  was  had  with  them,  however,  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Perhaps  I  have  made  too  light  of  the  crime  of  taking  a  stray  shot 

or  two  without  credentials ;  but  so  far  from  applauding  or  defending 

this  conduct,  I  will  conclude  with  this  '  caution,'  which  I  have  just 

read  in  a  country  newspaper  :  '  On  Thursday  a  miner,  having  had 

permission  to  shoot  over  some  lands  near  the  Town  Mills,  provided 

himself  with  a  gun,  and  went  out  for  that  purpose.    Not  possessing 

a  ten-shilling  license,  in  order  to  evade  the  law  he  carried  the  gun, 

which  was  loaded,  under  his  coat.     This  reckless  proceeding  was 

soon  the  cause  of  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  which  shattered  the  poor 

fellow's  leg  in  such  a  frightful  manner  that,  on  a  consultation  with 

three  medical  gentlemen,  immediate  amputation  was  deemed  to  be 

necessary.'     Poor  fellow !    it  was  a  very  inglorious  result  of  the 

generous  ofiier  to  shoot  over  the  lands  near  the  Town  Mills,  for  at 

their  best  they  could  have  produced  nothing  beyond  a  landrail,  a 

Bnipe,  and  a  flock  of  starlings  ! 

SIBIUS. 


Y=  EXPLANATION  OF  TRUE  CHIVAXRIE 


One  smniner  eve,  upon  the  grass  reclining, 

I  lay  and  ihougbt — and  this  tho^ight  puzzled  me : 
*  What  18  this  beacon  which,  so  brightly  shining. 
Men  follow  after,  and  call  Chivalry  ?* 

I  thought  upon  tho  %^aliant  old  Crusaders, 
Who  vow*d  the  Sepulchre  to  render  free ; 

Although  high-minded,  they  were  still  invaders^ 
And  yet  they're  called  the  stars  of  Chivalry, 

I  ponder' d  on  the  glorious  Mddle  Ages, 

Their  heralds  clothed  with  gorgeous  blazonry  ; 

Unletter'd  knights  aud  uuenlighten*d  pages 
Are  here  set  forth  as  types  of  Chivalry, 

And  while  I  hesitated,  thus  uncertain, 
I  saw,  or  in  my  fancy  seem'd  to  see, 

The  clonds,  unfolding  like  a  pnrple  curtain, 
Disclose  the  Goddess  of  pure  Chivalry. 

And  thus  she  spoke  ;   '  0,  much- bewildered  mortal, 
Forsake  uncertainty,  and  learn  from  me ; 

Enter  my  temple,— open  stands  the  portal, — 
And  see  therein  the  truth  of  Chivalry/ 

I  entered ;  and,  in  letters  bright  and  golden^ 
Beheld  this  legend,  clear  and  fair  to  see 

In  bumish'd  characters,  strange -shaped  and  olden, 
'  Y*  explanation  of  true  Chivalrie:' 

'  To  live,  to  love,  to  have  no  thought  of  evil; 

To  hold  to  right,  though  hard  the  task  may  be ; 
To  WTestIo  with  suggestions  of  the  devil; — 
This  is  the  creed  of  purest  Chivalrie.* 

E.  CHJUlLTOEf  Fai. 
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THREE   TIMES 

BY  THE  ACTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I.    THE  FIRST  TIME. 


lvnv£LY  the  last  night  of  Herr 

ph  Proiinowski  and  the  per- 

'  lions  1     Positirely  the  last 

tl    For  the  benefit  of  Herr  Ru- 

\pk  Pnusinowski.     Under  the  dis- 

ai^ed  patTotiage  of  their  Majes- 

Qpaeu  Victoiia,  the  Emperor  of 

the  Cham   of  Tartary,  his 

cue  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 

ieo,  Simeon  Muddlebrain,  Esq. 

*,,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 

llecom,  and  other  august  per- 

_ea  too  numerous  to  mention. 

le  early.  Positively  the  last  time. 

jnie  and  see  the  lions.     Herr  Ru- 

Frusinowski,  the  favourite  of 

jwned  beads  and  the  61ite  of  Eu- 

.  Take  notice  I  The  great  Pru- 

vski  has  had  the  honour  of  per- 

iijg  before  the  Mikado  of  Japan. 

iew^rid-ren  owned  Prusinowski  has 

discoi-aled  with  the   order  of 

)  et  Noir  by  the  Grand  Duchess 

Jekerwassetbarg.     Don't  miss 

Rm  above  sentences,  and  many 

MSB  of  the  same  character — in 

idch  A  picturesque  fancy,  aided  by 

.aie   experience  of  a  public  career, 


trifled  wiUi  the  sobrieties  of  fact  and 
tripped  lightly  across  the  borderland 
of  fiction — appeared  in  gigantic  black 
letters  upon  a  yellow  poster  on  the 
side  wall  of  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Spindlccum,  and  in  the  streets  and 
market-place,  upon  the  quays,  and 
in  the  back  slums  of  the  same  town. 
8pindlecum  was  a  large  manufactur- 
ing town — a  town  that  did  a  good 
deal  of  business  in  the  export  way, 
and  had  much  commerce  by  land  and 
sea,  and  Spindlccum  could  boast  of 
two  theatres :  the  Royal,  an  elegantly- 
appointed  edifice  in  a  side-street  ofi* 
the  quay,  with  a  stone  portico  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Shakespeare; 
a  house  about  which  elderly  inhabit- 
ants of  Spindlccum  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  Edmund  Kean,  and  where 
Macready  and  Harlcy  were  remem- 
bered as  stock  actors,  but  a  house 
which  had  ucYcr  paid  a  manager 
within  the  memory  of  man :  and  the 
Queen's,  a  vast  bam-Uke  building, 
with  a  lofty  roof  supported  by  iron 
girders,  three  tiers  of  boxes,  and 
Alpine  heights  in  the  way  of  galle- 
ries, which,  contemplated  ftox^  \k'!Sk 
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Obthame 

iMoadftjs 

die  gwa  s 

t  on  tbe  wbole  good- 

fJyS^oflEfelMl 

wiwt 
•fcovj  adian  in  Ike 
IW  QiM%fikid  sivs, 
etsbif  mitcTMl  m  its  ip- 
lU^Mtm  l—iMiiw:  llns 
!  ia  iMr  lypiuM  of 
MM  st^miOtMb  orlood-raoed 
HaBkl»aexi«tcfcgipiiig  cntzanoed 
i  Ike  ooniortms  of  a  luml j  of 
to  «e  Mr. 
rand^  ede- 
bnled  Bue  KiMk  BcsB  ia  tlie  gnnd 
Sfwcteaiw  drvu  of  Diet  lirpin, 
OP  t4f  iikMlf  10  Tort,  anoQ  rusking  to 
bdioH  S^Dor  Pblooi  and  bis  striped 
Zibn  of  tlie  Prairie. 

A  man  with  a  pale  lallow  face, 
lAne  dun,  and  dose-eni  hair  sat  in  a 
lonpgiDg'  attitude  upon  a  low  wall 
c^yposile  the  stage^oorof  the  Qoeen's, 
smoking  a  meditatiTe  pipe,  and  con- 
templating the  big  Tellow  f^oster  with 
a  dreamj  fondness.  He  had  a  little 
group  of  satellites  about  him,  also 
dose-cropped,  blue-chinned,  and  to- 
bacco cousoming ;  minor  lights  in  the 
dramatic  heaven,  th e  stock  company  of 
the  Queen's,  who  were  thrown  a  little 
into  the  background  by  tlie  lions, 
shuffling  through  a  preliminary  melo- 
drama nightly,  l>efore  an  audience 
who  beheld  theiu  with  impatience, 
and  heard  them  sometimes  with  de- 
rision, eager  for  the  grand  business 
of  the  evening, 

*  I  tliink  that  ought  to  hit  'em  up/ 
paid  the  H err  thoughtfully  (lie  spoke 
excellent  EngVush  for  a  ffjreiguer,  but 
Kecmed  scarcely  to  have  acquired  the 
language  in  the  most  aristocratic  or 
fc^tlietic  circles).  *  The  Mikado  looks 
well,  doesn't  he  V 


*Fb8&  rate,^  replied  }/i 
Zoodie^  the  wallniig  g\ 
*Waa  he  a  nice  kind  of  ;i 
lObdor  M 

Herr  Prasbowski  tuS 
tetDplative  ejes  upon  the 
with  a  look  of  placid  soom 

'  YoQ  am't  so  jolly  green 
poee  I  ever  set  eyes  upon  hin 
kftodnng  the  ashes  ont  ol 
*  I  was  never  in  Japan  in 
never  nearer  than  a  japai 
stick.  The  Mikado  is  a  saf( 
is ;  who's  to  ask  any  questi 
hhm?  And  so's  the  Cham  ol 
I  always  bring  out  them  ti 
lasl  i^ght  Queen  Victor 
mate  badness.  I  did  per! 
before  the  royal  servants,  i 
fiver  from  the  royal  eeekiti 
is  immediate  patronage.' 

*  I  expect  you'll  have  a 
hoose^  cully,*  remarked  J 
kins,  the  low  comedian, 
with  a  falsetto  voke* 

*  I  look  forward  to 
and  if  it  goes  over  eigl 
a  sapper^  mind  that/ 

l]hepe  was  a  subdued  u, 
applause. 

^Hot  or  cddr  iaqi 
Zouche. 

*Hot,*  replied  the 
*!None  of  your  oold  {o\th 
your  pastry  and  rubbish,  fc 
sirloin  of  beef  at  top,  and 
goose  at  bottom,  a  veal  | 
stewed  steak  at  the  aides,  i 
of  smoking  hot  vegetables 
old  stilton  and  a  bowl  d 
wind  up  with,  and  as  ma« 
]>agne  as  jou  can  swatl 
brandy-and- water  to  settle 
stomachs »  That's  what  Til 
Lion  and  Lamb,  if  the  hi 
over  eighty  when  the  hal 
the  boxes  is  in/  ^ 

This  time  the  applauJii 

*I  always  said  you  wei 
good  fellowi  Bill/  said 
'  and  I  don't  mind  ho 
it  again/ 
It  is  to  be  observed 


I 

Luedji 

1 

he  V 
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dikiiM  addressed  the  distingoished 
Badolph  bj  the  siinpler  cognomen 
Bill,  one  of  the  playfal  lioenses  of 
friendship,  no  doobt. 

'  It*8  wonderfol  how  those  animals 
draw/ said  Mr.  de  la  Zoache  tbonght- 
ftillj,  as  if  he  were  contemplating 
the  feasibiiitj  of  setting-np  on  his 
ownacoonntasalion^tamer.  'YonVe 
been  here  three  seasons,  Pmsinowski, 
•nd,  egad,  the  people  ain't  tired  of 
'em  jet  Thej  seem  as  eager  as  ever. 
Ooe  would  suppose  thej  Uked  to  see 
*  poor  b^gar  hazard  his  life  every 
night* 

'There's  something  in  that,'  re- 
pGed  the  Herr.  '  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  danger,  the  wild-beast  business 
would  be  as  flat  as  ditch-water.' 

'Were  you  erer  frightened?'  asked 
ihe  walking  gentleman.  '  I  know 
^hat  a  plucky  fellow  you  are,  and 
tbatyou  handle  those  three  brutes 
M  if  they  were  so  many  tabby  cats ; 
but  still  sometimes,  you  know,  a 
ttan's  nerre  must  fail.  Come,  now, 
I^roanowski,  were  you  never  fright- 
ened?' 

'Never  but  <»ioe,'  answered  the 
lion-tamer,  '  and  then  I  thought  it 
Was  all  over  with  me.' 

He  grew  suddenly  grave,  gloomy 

even,  at  the  mere  recollection  waked 

bf  the  walking  gentleman's  inquiry. 

'Never  but  once,'  he   repeated, 

'and  God  grant  I  never  may  be  so 

^gainl    When  a  man  in  my  trade 

loses  his  head,  it's  all  up  with  him.' 

'  How  did  it  happen,  old  fellow  ?' 

asked  Mr.  Tiddikins. 

Herr  Pmsinowski  stopped  to  fill 
his  pipe  before  answering  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  four  o'clock  upon  a 
blazing  July  afternoon,  rehearsal  was 
over,  her  Majesty's  servants  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  Spindlecum,  had 
dined  in  the  intervals  of  the  day's 
work  at  their  several  lodgings,  and 
had  nothing  particular  to  do  with 
themselves  imtil  tea-time.  An  actor 
of  this  class  has  generally  a  rooted 
ftversion  to  going  home. 

*Well,  you  see,'  the  Hon-tamer 


began  in  a  leisurely  way,  stopping  to 
take  a  few  preliminary  whiffs  after 
those  three  words  of  prelude,  *T  was 
at  Manchester  nigh  upon  five  years 
ago,  and  it  was  my  last  night  and  my 
"ben,"  as  it  might  be  to-night.'  A 
pause  and  a  few  more  puffs.  '  We 
was  doing  first-rate  business,  fizzing, 
and  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in  such 
high  spirits  in  my  life.  My  pockets 
were  stuffed  with  money  that  I'd 
been  taking  about  the  town  for  tick- 
ets, and  I  hadn't  a  place  to  let  in  my 
dress-circle. 

"  Why,  Bill,"  says  my  little  woman, 
when  I  kept  running  in  and  out  of 
our  lodgings  between  whiles  at  re- 
hearsal— we  was  close  agen  the  slum 
— taking  her  in  a  handful  of  money 
every  time,  "  you  seem  as  if  you  was 
bewitched ;  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
like  that.  I  had  a  Scotch  friend 
once  as  said  it  was  a  bad  sign — a 
sign  of  something  going  to  happen." 

"  Lord  love  your  little  fooHsh 
heart,"  I  answered,  "  it's  a  sign  of 
nothing  except  that  I'm  going  to 
have  a  screaming  house  to-night  I 
don't  suppose  there'll  be  a  comer 
yon  can  screw  yourself  into  if  you 
want  to  see  me."  For  she's  a  rare 
one  for  going  in  front  of  a  night, 
you  know,  is  the  missus.' 

Mr.  de  la  Zouche  and  Mr.  Tiddi- 
kins muimnred  their  acquaintance 
with  this  domestic  fact.  Herr  Pru- 
sinowski  smoked  his  pipe  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  tlien  went  on : 

' "  Why,  there's  the  family  box  I'* 
she  said. 

'  That's  a  large  private  box  on  the 
opposite  prompt,  that  don't  often 
let,  unless  there's  Italian  0|)era,  or 
Cliarles  Mathews,  or  something  out 
of  the  common. 

*•  No,  there  ain't,"  I  answered, 
laughing. 

"What!"  cried  the  missus,  "is 
that  let  too?" 

"  Lot  this  morning,"  said  I,  "  and 
there's  the  money — three  pound 
three — thirty-one- and-six  of  which 
comes  to  us." 
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*  For  I  had  a  half  share  clear  of 
expenses^  same  as  here.  Lizzie — 
thaVa  my  wife,  you  know — was  quite 
proud  to  think  I  was  going  to  have 
such  a  good  box  audience,  for  it  isn't 
cTery  Ik)x  audience  as  will  take  to 
wild  beasts.  You  may  get  schools 
and  pious  people^  that  object  to  the 
drama,  but  consider  a  man  putting 
his  head  into  a  lion's  mouth  improY- 
ing^there*s  quite  a  run  upon  lions 
in  the  Scriptures^but  as  a  rule,  your 
boxes  are  shady.  So  my  Liz  was 
proud  of  my  dress-circle  that  night. 

**  I  wonder  whether  it's  the  mayor 
and  his  family,'*  she  said,  speculating 
about  that  big  private  box, 

"  No,"  I  told  her,  **  it's  a  gentle- 
man and  a  stranger,  no  name," 

*  Well^  the  night  came,  asweltering 
hot  summer  OTening,  such  as  it  will 
be  to-night.  The  jierformances  began 
with  one  of  your  talkee-talkee  genteel 
comedies,  and  the  house  was  so  full 
and  noisy  the  actors  couldn't  hear 
themselves  speak.  They  got  through 
it  somehow,  there  was  a  short  oyer- 
ture,  and  Uien  the  curtain  went  up 
for  my  performance.  The  three  lions 
discovered  in  a  forest,  to  slow  nui- 
dc,  which  gets  a  round  for  thein^  and 
gives  me  my  entrance  and  reception. 

*  You  know  the  beasts,  tkey  were 
the  same  three  Tve  got  now — Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robmson.  Old  Brown's 
a  harmless  old  chap  enough,  not  a 
soimd  tooth  in  his  head,  and  no  more 
harm  in  him  than  in  an  elderly  jack* 
ass;  Jones  is  a  deep  old  dodger,  but 
there  isn't  muck  harm  in  him ;  but 
Robinson's  a  nasty- tempered  beast, 
a  brute  you  never  can  be  sure  of,  an 
animal  that  will  lick  your  hand  one 
minute,  and  be  ready  to  snap  your 
head  off  the  next, 

*  Well,  I  got  a  first-rate  recep- 
tion; I  thought  the  gallery  would 
hftTe  never  left  off  applauding ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  house,  crammed  to 
the  ceiling,  made  me  almost  giddy. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  heat  of  the  place, 
which  was  like  an  oven ;  perhaps,  as 
Id  been  standing  treat  or  being  stood 


< 


for  off  and  on  pretty  well  ill  diy*  1 
may  have  taken  a  little  more  thtti 
was  good  for  me ;  anyhow,  I  felt  ik 
house  spinning  round  me,  jnst  m  if 
rd  been  some  duffer  of  a  nom^ 
instead  of  the  old  stager  I  am* 

*  I  looked  at  the  family  box  o.p.^ 
curious  to  see  who'd  taken  it  Ibere 
was  only  one  gentleman  there,  amaa 
of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  cada- 
verous lantern-jawed  face,  and  light 
reddish  hair,  very  straight,  combed 
neatly  on  each  side  of  his  forebeftil. 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  refDltr 
evening  dress,  white  choker  and  »fl 
complete,  and,  do  you  know,  the  in- 
stant I  set  eyes  upon  that  taMhf  ^ 
gave  me  a  turn.' 

*  That  was  a  queer  fancy,*  said  Mr. 
de  la  Zouche,  helping  himself  to  to- 
bacco from  the  Herr's  guttaperclii 
liouch,  which  lay  open  on  the  w»ll^ 

*  Perhaps  it  was;  but  if  thatnifbt 
was  to  come  over  again,  I  shcxM 
have  the  fancy  over  agaui,'  re|'W 
Prusinowski.  *  It  wag  partly  bis  pwi 
looks,  I  tbink,  partly  the  wiy  ^^ 
looked  at  me ;  not  like  the  rest  of 
the  audience,  all  good  nature,  ex- 
pecting to  be  amused,  but  with  i 
steadfast  rarenous  kind  of  lookttJj** 
made  my  blood  run  cold,  *'  Th«t*'  * 
man  who'd  like  to  see  somellji'i! 
happen  to  me,"  I  said  to  myself. 

*  I  didn't  give  way  to  the  hncj  Jl 
at  once.     I  began  the  perforamncer 
but  I  stole  a  glance  at  my  i^^f^ 
haired  pale-faced  gpntlcman  now 
then,  and  always  found  him  loofci 
at  me  in  the  same  way.    He  ' 
large  light- gray  eyes,  very  hgbt, 
very  prominent.  I  c^n  see  them 
and  they  followed  every  move 
like  a  cat's  following  a  mouse. 
never  moved  his  eyes  from  me, 
never  smiled,  he  never  appli 
he  sat  in  a  half-crouching 
leaning  over  the  front  of 
watching  me»  and  he  made  me 
as  if  I  had  a  ton  weight  tied  to 
of  my  legs.     Everything  went  W' 
for  some  time,  though  I  felt  Td  nef^ 
done  things  worse.  Brown  and  Joi 
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beantif ally ;  but  jost  to- 
e  last,  when  I  had  to  put 

into  Eobinson's  mouth  to 
im  the  curtain,  I  saw  that 
3  was  in  one  of  his  nasty 
I  suppose  the  heat  had 
oat — I  know  the  perspira- 
pouring  down  my  face — or 
he  didn't  like  the  look  of 
averous  gentleman  in  the 
X)x.  Anyhow,  he  turned 
d  when  I  wanted  to  collar 
need  away  horn  me. 
ouse  turned  as  still  as  death 
loment,  and  I  could  see  the 
was  frightened.  I  gave  a 
ny  gentieman  in  the  box. 
eaning  a  little  farther  over 
ion,  with  something  like  a 
his  face.  Such  a  smile ;  I 
cy  any  one  going  to  see  a 
B^  smiling  like  that. 

to  not  pe  vrighened,  laties 
Jemens,"  I  said  in  my  broken 
[old  Sauerkraut,  the  ophe- 
the  Lane,  taught  me  that 
'  id  is  nozing.  Te  peast  yill 
▼eesh;"  and  then  I  gave 

a  pretty  smart  cuff,  and 
drag  his  jaws  open, 
brute  snarled,  turned  upon 
in  the  next  instant  would 

his  teeth  in  my  shoulder, 
't  given  the  signal  for  the 

Half  a  dozen  carpenters 
pon  the  stage  and  helped 
u^kle  him.  We  had  him 
ss  than  a  minute  ;  but  just 
le  moment,  before  the  cur- 
pped,  it  was  as  near  as  a 

)  was  a  good  deal  of  ap- 
lot  that  I'd  done  anything 
re  it,  for  the  business  of 
ly  head  in  the  brute's  mouth 
he  bill,  and  the   audience 

swindled  out  of  that ;  but 
ently  knew  I'd  been  in  dan- 
they  called  me  before  the 

I  looked  up  at  that  white- 
iril  in  the  private  box.  He 
ding  up,  rubbing  liis  hands 
isfied  kind  of  way,  as  if  he 


had  seen  what  he  wanted  to  see; 
and  as  I  passed  just  under  him  he 
said  in  a  slow  measured  voice  that 
gave  me  the  shivers, 

"  A  narrow  escape,  Herr.  Very 
well  done  indeed  !  I  congratulate 
you." 

'I  gave  him  a  look,  which  he 
ought  to  have  understood  if  he 
didn't,  made  my  bow  to  the  house, 
and  went  off  the  stage.  Robinson 
was  quiet  enough  by  this  time.  My 
man  Joe  Purdy  had  walked  him  off 
to  his  box,  and  there  he  was  growl- 
ing over  his  shin-bones,  as  mild  a 
lion  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  "  Only 
let  me  get  you  safe  back  to  London, 
my  friend,"  says  I,  "  and  I'll  take 
you  down  to  Jamrack's  and  swop 
you  for  something  better  tempered. 
Talent  is  all  very  well ;  but  temper's 
worth  all  the  talent  in  the  worm." 
However,  that's  five  years  ago,  and 
there's  Robinson  still  performing  with- 
me.  The  brute  has  such  a  wonder- 
ful gift  for  his  profession !  and  his 
heart  and  soul's  in  it  too.  Take 
that  animal  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  he  ain't  particular  hun- 
gry, and  he's  a  decent  fellow  enough; 
but  come  between  him  and  his  busi- 
ness, and  you'll  find  out  what  a  lion 
is.  He's  the  vainest  beast  out,  and 
cuts  up  rough  if  he  don't  get  a 
round  of  applause  for  every  trick  he 
does.  But,  Lord  bless  you,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  genius  without 
vanity.  He's  been  a  fortune  to  me 
first  and  last,  has  that  animal.  Brown 
and  Jones  are  nothing  more  than 
supers  to  him.' 

*  You  didn't  see  any  more  of  your 
friend  in  the  box  V  inquired  Mr.  de 
la  Zouche,  who  was  not  particularly 
interested  in  these  praises  of  the 
gifted  Robinson. 

*  Curse  him,  no  !  By  the  time 
I'd  changed  my  clothes  he  had  left 
the  house.  I  went  round  to  the  box- 
office  to  see  if  the  box-keepers  could 
tell  me  anything  about  him.  No  ; 
he  was  a  stranger.  He  had  taken 
his  box  that  morning,  finding  there 
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was  no  stall  to  be  had  ^  and  paid  \m 
three  guineas  without  a  question. 

*  Now  I  daresaj  you'll  think  me 
an  oat- and -out  fool  wben  I  tel!  you 
I  couldn't  sleep  tbat  nigbt,  nor 
many  nights  after,  for  thinking  of 
tbat  man.  I  couldn't  get  bis  pale 
cheeks  and  lank  jaws  and  bght  gray 
eyes,  with  tbat  horrid  gloating  look 
in  Ihem,  out  of  my  mind.  *'  That's 
a  fellow  who'd  go  to  see  a  man  hung,'* 
I  said  to  niyself.  **  That's  a  man 
who'd  stand  by  to  see  bis  fed btw-c fea- 
tures bunged  raw  n ,  an  d  41 1  arte  red ,  an  d 
enjoy  it — espeeialiy  tbe  drawing/'  1 
hadn't  a  doubt  in  my  mind  tbat  he 
i^as  on  tbe  look-out  for  an  accident 
all  tbe  evening ;  I  hadn't  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  it  was  tb rough  him  I 
made  a  mess  of  it  at  tbe  end.' 

*  Did  you  never  see  him  again  ?* 
asked  the  low  comedian. 

*■  Never;  God  forbid  1  ever  j^boidd, 
for  Fve  a  notion  tbat  if  I  did,  it 
would  be  tbe  death  oi  me.  I'm  not 
a  nervous  man  in  a  general  way^ 
nor  superstitious  either ;  but  Fd 
give  up  tbe  biggest  haul  I  ever  made 
by  a  benefit  rather  than  act  before 
that  man.' 

*  A  queer  notion/  said  the  hu^ 
mOTOUs  Tiddikins. 

*  A  very  queer  notion,'  echoed  the 
gentlemanly  De  la  Zouche, 

He  was  not  a  fine  actor,  the  walk- 
ing gentleman,  belonging  rather  to 
fftiftt  class  of  performer  who  is  con- 
temptuously likened  to  a  sticky  and 
his  dramatic  path  bad  been  by  110 
Bfteans  strewn  witli  roses;  yet  he 
was  fain  to  congratulate  himself 
ibut  it  had  not  been  be^et  by  lions. 
He  had  been  somewhat  incrnicd  to 
envy  Itudi>l[>b  Pru^inowi?ki  the  dij^ 
tinction  and  prospenty  of  bis  career; 
but  just  now  it  occurred  to  him  tbat 
there  were  two  sides  to  tlie  picture. 
He  rubbed  his  shoulder  tboughtfuOy, 
and  was  glad  to  think  tbat  ho  was 
exposed  to  the  assauJt.s  of  no  liercer 
animals  tlian  those  rampant  tragedi- 
ans who  snubbed  him  when  he  play- 
ed Horatio,  and  made  light  of  him 


In  Ca<sio,  but  who  melted  *  liMk  < 
their  benefit  nights,  and  tretttedliuft.1 
to  beer. 

CHAPTBR  II.    THE  SECOHD  TllfE* 

The    Spindlecnm  people  showed  , 
their    apiireeiation    of   the   Biitbki 
drama  as  represented  by  Uoo-taaiijig 
by  giving  Herr  Prn«iinowski  a  bam- 
per.     Whether  it  was  tbe  infiueDoi- 
of   the    Cham    of  Tartary,   or  tbe*! 
Mikado,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  M- 
zerwasserburg,   or  the    local   roem-l 
ber,  or  the  simple  merits  of  the  f)<;r^j 
formance^  is   a  moot  qnestion;  bal 
the  8pindlecmnians  assembled  b  fdi  I 
fort*e ;    and  before  the  Henr  bad  left 
the  family  tea-table  to  repair  to  the 
theatre,  he  received  ihe  pleasing  in- 
telligence that  tlic  crowd  at  the  M 
and   gallery    doors    was    half-wif] 
across  t!ie  street. 

*  If  we  only  go  on  hke  this  for  ao- 
other  year  or  so,  Liz,  TU  cot  t)i« 
profession/  exclaimed  Herr  Pmwa- 
owski  cheerily*  *  and  start  a  thcttii- 
cal  jmblic^  somewhere  on  the  SofwJ  j 
side.  It's  a  trying  life  is  ihe  wil^* 
beast  business.' 

^  And  a  dangerous  life  too,  Wil- 
liam,' said  the  little  woman  with  t 
sigh. 

(The  renowned  Rudolphs  dwm 
in  private  life  was  William,) 

*  Not  much  of  tbat,  old  girl  I'm 
more  than  a  match  for  Robinscm  ^J 
this  time.  There  isn  t  a  movt  bi*i 
up  to  tbat  I'm  not  down  upon ;  •J>4 
he's  tbe  cunninge^t  beast  thai  ewf 
picked  a  bone.  You're  goiag  ifl*'* 
the  front  to-night,  eb,  Liz  ?' 

*  O  yes,  I  shall  get  a  seat  at  tb« 
back  of  the  boxes.  Mrs.  Prodlgvf  * 
goiog  with  me.  She's  took  hcf 
ticket,  and  paid  for  it,  you  faw^t 
Wiliiam,  like  a  lady,* 

Mrs.  rrodger  was  the  Pfosift- 
owski's  landlady f  a  ponderous  mitroD 
of  fifty,  wlio  bad  let  lodgifig»  *» 
'theatricals*  for  the  last  tWW? 
ycarj?. 

*  Ta-ta^  Liz,  then;  Tm  off.' 

'  It's  early,  William.  There's  tk 
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nd  his  Men — that*!!  last  an 
1  a  half,  surely.* 
n't  believe  it'll  play  an  hour, 
^ht  to  ]mow  what  my  benefit 
s  are — all  agog  for  the  lions, 
to  have  a  look  at  the  beasts 
re  begin,  and  I'm  always  a 
ryons  on  my  ben.     Gk)od- 

nras  a  mere  conjugal  excuse, 
atre  to  a  man  bred  at  the 
oes  is  his  club.  The  Herr 
1  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
l-easy  atmosphere  of  the 
-room  at  the  Queen's  to  the 
elights  of  the  domestic  tea- 
He  had  very  little  anxiety 
is  beasts.  Joe  Purdy,  his 
I,  a  keeper  who  had  senred 
renticeship  with  the  great 
ell,  had  the  custody  of  them. 

louse  was  an  excellent  one. 
;es  were  not  so  well  filled  as 

memorable  night  at  Man- 

which  Herr  Prusinowski 
tcnbed  to  his  friends ;  but 
was  a  seething  caldron  of 
y,  the  gallery  looked  like  a 
eager  faces  piled  one  upon 
r  up  to  the  iron  roof.  The 
ind  his  Men  was  performed 
n  dumb  show,  or  seemed  so 
lough  the  leading  tragedian 

on  the  establishment  was 
himself  hoarse  in  the  charac- 
rindoff,  with  a  faint  hope  of 
g  a  stray  leaf  from  the  crown 

olive  which  would  be  cast 
eet  of  the  lion-tamer  by  and 

[off  did  not  bate  a  syllable  of 
;  or  the  minutest  detail  of 
e  business ;  not  a  stamp  of 
let  boot,  or  a  scowl  of  his 
corked  eyebrows;  but  the 
the  company,  less  enthusi- 
damped  their  work  to  the 
heir  abilities,  and  the  drama 
id  through  in  one  hour  ten 

and  seven  seconds  by  the 
ir's  chronograph. 

came  a  stirring  overture — 


the  'Bronze  Horse' — during  which 
the .  audience  cracked  nuts  and  be- 
came momentarily  more  excited; 
and  then  the  act-drop  rose  to  slow 
music  of  a  soul-appalling  character, 
and  revealed  Brown,  Jones,  and  Ro- 
binson picturesquely  grouped  in  the 
stock  primeval  forest. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  house 
applauded  vociferously.  There  was 
something  stirring  in  the  notion  that 
these  three  unfettered  beasts  might 
leap  into  the  pit  at  any  moment.  It 
was  quite  a*  pleasant  sensation — es- 
pecially for  the  gallery.  Brown, 
who  was  elderly  and  decrepit,  yawn- 
ed and  stretched  himself  out  as  if 
for  slumber,  with  the  air  of  having 
been  untimely  disturbed  from  his 
after-dinner  nap.  Jones,  who  was  of 
a  lively  temperament,  whisked  his 
tail,  and  snapped  at  an  imaginary 
fiy.  Rolnnson  stared  full  at  the 
audience,  as  if  he  really  did  under- 
stand and  appreciate  their  plau- 
dits. 

The  music  quickened,  broke  into 
a  stirring  march,  and  then,  at  a 
fortissimo  chord  from  the  full  or- 
chestra, the  lion-tamer  bounded  on 
to  the  stage  —  a  striking  figure. 
Inroad-shouldered  and  muscular,  in 
close-fitting  flesh-coloured  raiment, 
a  scarlet  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  a 
leopard's  skin  over  his  shoulder. 

There  was  a  good  strong  Sheffield 
knife  in  his  belt,  but  he  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  armed. 

His  reception  was  tremendous. 
He  stood  bowing  and  moving  his 
lips  in  vague  murmurs,  with  an  air 
of  being  quite  overcome  by  his  feel- 
ings, for  nearly  five  minutes  before 
he  could  begin  his  performance. 
His  eyes  wandered  all  round  the 
house  with  the  gaze  of  calculation, 
till  they  grew  suddenly  fixed,  glar- 
ing at  the  stalls. 

Now  the  stalls  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  Spindlecum,  were  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Spindlecum  at  its  best 
was  not  an  aristocratic  town,  and 
the  Queen's  was  not  the  aristocrat!'^ 
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theatre  of  Spindlecam.  Except  on 
a  major's  bespeak  or  under  masonic 
patronage,  tlie  stalls  were  rarely 
tenanted.  But  there  they  were,  two 
long  TOWS  of  partitioned  seats,  cover- 
ed with  dusty  red  cloth. 

To-night  there  were  three  people 
in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  them 
— two  faded 'looking  elderly  women 
in  opera-cloaks  at  one  end,  and  in 
the  middle,  in  a  position  that  com- 
manded every  inch  of  the  stage,  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  cadaTerous 
face,  prominent  light  gray  eyes,  and 
lank  reddish  hair,  carefully  dressed 
in  full  evening  costume. 

He  sat  in  an  attitude  of  extreme 
attention,  with  his  arras  folded  on 
tlie  back  of  the  scat  in  front  of  him 
— he  was  in  the  tmck  row — and  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  tlie  lion -tamer.  For 
the  moment  the  sight  of  him  seemed 
to  turn  Rudolph  Prusinowski  to 
Btone.  It  was  the  man  he  had  been 
talking  of  that  day. 

The  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon 
his  forehead ;  but  he  stamped  his 
foot  savagely,  angry  with  himself 
for  this  folly,  muttered  an  oath,  and 
began  his  business  with  tlio  lions — 
standing  upon  their  bf^cks,  riding 
ronnd  the  stage  upon  all  three  at 
once,  leading  them  througli  a  kind 
of  dance  movement,  described  in  the 
bill^  116  a  set  of  quadrilles,  with  gar- 
lands of  paper  roses,  mid  otherwise 
disportiiig  himself  with  them,  the 
red-haired  man  in  tiie  stalls  watch- 
ing his  every  movement  and  every 
movement  of  the  animals  breathless- 
ly, and  never  stirring  by  a  bairns- 
breadth  from  his  attentive  attitude, 
or  turning  his  eyes  away  from  the 
stage. 

Then  came  the  feature  of  the 
evening — a  single  combat  between 
Herr  P  nisi  now  ski  and  Robinson— 
who  was  described  in  the  bills,  by 
the  way,  as  ' Moloch » the  royal  brin- 
dled lion,  presented  to  Herr  Prusin- 
owski by  one  of  the  native  princes  of 
the  Pimjaub* — at  the  end  of  which 
the  Herr  dragged  asunder  the  ani- 


mal*s  jaws,  and  put  his  head 
the  red-hot-looking  month. 

To-night,  in  spite  of  that 
terror  which   had  come  npon  tbi 
Herr  at  the  sight  of  that  one  detest— -' 
ed  spectator,  everything  wentsiiKJOtii- 
ly    enough,      Robinson,    oth«n» 
Moloch,  kept  his  temper,  soBeie^ 
his  jaws  to  be  opened  to  their  widest 
extent,  and  the  tamer's  head  to  it* 
pose  upon  his  tongue  as  on  a  jjI- 
low  for  half  a  dozen  seconds  or  w^ 
and  the  curtain  came  down  to  voci- 
ferous applause;  but  when  the  Arnr 
ficiaire  was  called  for,  there  wos  do 
resj)onse.     The  prompter  fonnd  lam 
leamng  against  one   of  the  wb^rB, 
white  to  the  lips, 

*  Did  you  erer  see  a  maa  trem- 
ble T  he  asked,  in  a  voice  that  shook 
so  much  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligi- 
ble. *  If  you  want  to  see  one,  m 
at  me.' 

He  was  shaking  in  every  W^j 
like  a  man  stricken  with  ague. 

*  Why,  what's  the  matter,  CtiUyr 
asked  the  prompter,  with  mow 
friendliness  of  tone  than  elegaaee 
of  diction.  *  They're  calhng  for  joa 
like  mad.     You'd  better  go  on/ 

*  I'm  going,  as  soon  as  I  Ctt 
steady  myself.  I  never  neglect  19 
business ;  but  I*ve  had  a  lam,  1 
never  thotight  I  should  come  off  tiifi 
stage  alive  to-night.* 

*  Why,  the  animals  were  (jtW 
enough.' 

*  Yes,  as  mild  as  lambs ;  l>B*i 
there's  a  man  in  front  that's  mj 
evil  genius.  I  never  felt  snpe»ti* 
tious  about  anything  else  beforfr— 
none  of  your  ghosts  or  that  kind  rf 
rot — but  Pve  got  my  fancy  abctti 
tliat  man.  Re^d  like  to  see  ts^ 
killed,  and — he'll  contrive  to  see  it. 

*  Prusinowski,*  said  the  prompter, 
*■  I  couldn*t  have  beheved  it  of  you* 
I  thought  you  was  a  man  of  seiisc/ 

But  the  prompter  felt  micomfort-* 
able  nevertheless.  The  human  miini 
is  especially  open  to  uncomfortftbli 
sensations  of  tliis  kind. 

*Come,  my  boy,'  he  exclaim^ 
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losing  temper.'  This  in  al- 
to the  andience,  who  were 
ring  hoarsely  for  their  fayour- 
You'd  better  go  on.' 
nnowski  wiped  his  damp  fore- 
polled  himself  together,  as  it 

right,'  he  said,  and  followed 
dmpter  to  the  first  entrance, 
nt  through  the  narrow  open- 
ich  that  functionary  made  for 
palling  the  heavy  drop-scene 

on  one  side.  He  went  on, 
his  accustomed  mechanical 
td  crossed  the  stage,  to  disap- 
1th  renewed  bowings  on  the 
e  side.  He  was  looking  at 
Jls  all  the  time.  The  man 
ae. 
■se  him !'  muttered  the  lion- 

*  If  he*d  given  me  time  to 
my  clothes,  I'd  have  been  in 
fthe  house  in  time  to  see  him 
ut.  I  want  to  know  who  he 
ant  to  know  what  he  means.' 
dressed  hurriedly,  tearing  off 
3e-fitting  garb,  and  shuffling 
costnme  of  everyday  life  any- 
nd  then  went  back  to  the 

entrance  before  the  curtain 
en  for  the  farce,  and  took 
'  survey  of  the  stalls,  think- 
just  possible  that  his  evil 
bad  returned.  But  the  man's 
'as  empty.     There  were  only 

0  dreary  women,  waiting 
for  one  of  the  stalest  inanest 

3iown  to  dramatic  literature, 
ming  themselves  with  their 
handkerchiefs. 

•  Prusinowski  went  round  to 
»lic  doors  of  the  theatre,  and 
bout  there,  with  a  vague  idea 
e  man  might  be  lingering 
rhere  was  a  large  tavern  just 
8  the  Queen's,  where  the  audi- 
\Te  wont  to  refresh  themselves 
the  stalls  and  boxes — with 
•and-soda.  The  Herr  crossed 
d  by  and  by,  went  into  the 

1  bar,  still  looking  for  his 
id  looking  vainly. 

ie  he  was  staring  about  him 


a  friendly  hand  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

*It  was  well  over  eighty,  my 
boy,'  said  the  voice  of  De  la  Zouche, 
upon  whose  youthful  cheek  still  lin- 
gered some  trace  of  the  vermilion 
it  had  worn  in  the  Miller  and  his 
Men,  and  whose  upper  lip  was  still 
stiff  with  the  glue  that  had  secured 
his  horsehair  moustache.  'Nearer 
ninety,  Tiddikins  tells  me,  and  he 
knows  how  to  reckon  up  a  house 
with  any  man  in  the  profession.  I 
wish  you  joy.' 

*  Thank  you,  old  fellow,'  replied 
the  lion-tamer  vaguely.  *  Yes,  I 
think  it's  a  good  house.' 

*  Think !  There's  no  room  for 
thinking.  The  perspiration  was 
running  down  their  faces  in  the  pit 
all  through  the  Miller.  The  house 
was  like  a  furnace ;  and  uncommonly 
thirsty  that  kind  of  thing  makes  a 
man.  The  pongelow  you  sent  in 
was  very  acceptable.  I  thought 
Fitz  Kaymond  would  never  have 
taken  his  head  out  of  the  pewter. 
He's  awful  coally  on  his  Grindoff — 
goes  in  a  perisher,  even  when  he 
can't  hear  himself  speak  for  the 
noise  in  front.  But  I  say,  Prusi, 
how  about  the  little  supper  you  talk- 
ed of?'   This  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

Prusinowski  stared  at  him  blankly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said  care- 


*  The  supper — 0,  to  be  sure.  I'd 
forgotten  all  about  it.'  The  noble 
countenance  of  De  la  Zouche  fell, 
and  his  open  brow  was  overshadowed 
by  a  sudden  gloom.  '  But  it's  all 
right,'  continued  the  henejiciaire.  *  It's 
ordered  for  twelve  o'clock  sharp.  I 
ordered  it  on  spec.  I  thought  1  should 
have  a  good  house.' 

*  Prusinowski,  you  are  a  gentle- 
man !'  exclaimed  the  actor.  '  You 
are  one  of  Nature's  nobiUty,  sir,  and 
daily  contact  with  the  brute  creation 
has  not  degraded  your  lofty  mind. 
At  twelve  sharp  !  I'll  go  home  and 
put  on  a  clean  collar.  I  think  you 
mentioned  a  goose  V 
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'Roast  beef  at  the  top^  roast 
goose  at  the  bottoQi/  said  the  Horr 
absently. 

*  It  is  a  bird  which,  on  the  supper- 
table,  I  appreciate  above  any  of  the 
feathered  tribe,*  replied  the  walking 
gentleman.     ^  An  rcst^rvoir,* 

He  departed,  wondering  at  t!ie 
silence  and  graWty  of  a  man  who 
could  draw  an  eighty- pound  house. 

Herr  Prusinowski  left  the  tavern 
and  strolled  listlessly  along  the 
street.  It  was  not  quite  eleven.  He 
had  a  clear  hour  before  him,  in  which 
he  could  do  what  he  pleased  with 
himself.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  might  have  gone  home,  to 
h«Te  a  few  words  mth  his  *  Httle 
woman,*  and  make  some  amendment 
in  his  toilet;  but  tt)-night  be  hardly 
cared  to  face  his  wife.  She  would 
see  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
t|nestion  him.  The  impression  that 
tuan^s  appearance  bad  made  upon 
him  was  a  subject  he  did  not  want 
to  talk  about,  not  even  with  her. 
He  turned  outof  tlie  busy  thorongh- 
fare  in  which  the  Queen's  Theatre 
was  situatetl  presently  into  a  broad, 
cjiiiet,  old- fashioned' looking  street 
leading  down  to  the  «]uay— a  street 
of  broad  square  red-briek  houses  of 
the  G^rgtan  era,  grim  and  respect- 
able, with  a  shop  only  here  und 
thcret,  and  llion  a  ??uperior  class  of 
ahoi\     It  ry  i|met  street 

at  this  lime  :  ._,..,  The  summer 
moon  was  sinning  full  upon  I  he 
broad  pavement  and  empty  road,  and 
ih/ett  was  just  a  glim  pee  of  moonlit 
water  at  Ui«^  end  of  the  street  where 
il  ojH'ntHl  on  Uie  quay. 

Thert*  was  only  one  shop  open  at 
tliis  hour,  a  tobacconist's  at  a  coroer. 
Prusinuwski  felt  in  liis  coat-pocket 
Willi  a  dim  recollection  of  having 
allowed  Mr.  Fitx  Raymond  to  empty 
hia  tobacco-pouch  that  evening,  and 
tfatnttmUed  ucmss  the  road  towards 
Hia  lobacoonti<i's  shop.  While  he 
waa  iu  the  act  of  crossing,  a  man 
oanio  out  of  the  sliop  and  walked 
alowly  away  towards  the  quay.    The 


lion- tamer  recognised  htm  it  a 
glance  and  darted  aft^^r  hiuL  Itftf 
the  occupant  of  the  stalk,  a  Uli 
angular  figure  in  the  moonlight,  with 
more  or  less  the  air  of  a  gentlemaiL 

it  was  an  unjustifiable  thing  to- 
do,  of  course  ;  but  Rudol{)h  Prusiii- 
owski  did  not  stop  to  consider  th* 
etiquette  of  the  situation,  Hew4f 
resolved  to  accost  this  man.  Hc^^ 
would  have  done  the  same  wbercTerW 
he  had  met  biro. 

*I  beg  your  pardon,*  he  8«i<),  at^H 
the  stranger*s  shoulder,  ^I  beli«fl^B 
you  were  in  front  to-night  in  the^ 
stalls  at  the  Queen^s  V 

The  man  turned  and  faced  hiifi. 
It  was  not  a  prepossessing  comten- 
aiicc  by  any  means,  that  long  (»<i«- 
verouB  visage,  with  tJie  pale  promi- 
nent eyes  and  lank  sandy  hair.  Th* 
moonlight  made  it  look  mere  thftO 
usually  cadaverous, 

*  Yes,*  he  said,  *1  have  been  $i  *!»• 
Queen's  Theatre  this  evening.  l>i' 
me  I  you  are  the  lion-tamer,  1  Ik** 
lieve.     This  is  really  curious  t* 

He  epoke  in  a  formal  delibii*** 
way  that  was  strangely  irritating  ^ 
Her?  Pniainowski's  nerve«,  Bw* 
artists — even  professors  of  the  low- 
est arts — are  apt  to  be  sensitiff. 

*  You  have  some  kind  of  \mis0 
with  me,  Herr  Prasinowskif  th* 
stranger  said  interrogatively,  ^ 
lion -turner  standing  for  the  miJSDf/^ 
staring  at  him  Uke  a  newly-awaktiw 
sleep-walker,  utterly  lost  and  hdp" 
less. 

*  I — I  wanted  to  i^  you  a  q^' 
tion,'  he  said  abruptly,  rousing  bisi- 
seli'  with  an  efibrt.  *  This  isn't  th« 
first  time  Tve  seen  yom  Yoa  ^ 
a  private  box  at  Mandiester  ivi 
years  agt>  for  my  benefits.* 

*  I  did,'  replied  the  stranger.  '1 
congratulate  you  on  the  pofli«*a* 
of  an  excellent  memory,  Mr.  Pn«i»* 
owski.  You  had  a  narrow  iicip* 
that  night  at  Manchester,  I  inia^o^- 
One  of  your  animals  turned  re>i^   ' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  lion-tam^ mooojiji 
'  that  brute  Robinsoa  cut  up  roo^H- 
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nerve,  and  he  saw  it.     It 
row  escape — a  disappoint- 
^on,  wasn't  it  V 
16  me,  I  hardly  catch  your 

hoaght  it  was  all  oyer  with 
jou  ?  Gome  now,  I  want 
oar  motive  for  coming  to 
at  time — I  want  to  know 
ive  for  coming  to  see  me 

eV  repeated  the  stranger. 

suppose  the  motive  must 
ntly  obvious.  People  gene- 
ad  that  sort  of  entertain- 
i  every  sort  of  entertain- 
tearch  of  amusement.' 

people  perhaps — not  you. 
fhat  a  man^s  face  means, 
ched  yours,  as  close — well, 
close  as  you  watched  me.  It 
)  face  of  a  man  that  came 
ised.' 

eem  to  have  a  peculiar  way 
;  at  things,  Mr.  Prusin- 
)lied  the  stranger,  rubbing 
lose-shaven  chin  thought- 
clowever,  to  be  candid  with 
n  somewhat  interested  in 
kg.     I   am   an   idle  man. 

My  means  enable  me  to 
y  much  as  I  please  and 
lease,  and  a  man  without 
1  is  in  a  manner  compelled 
an  interest  for  himself  in 
tside  his  own  life.  I  am 
5ur  of  wild-beast  shows. 
5  a  man  called  Green — 
bave  heard  of  him  perhaps. 
;  man  Green  perform  seven- 
jcutive  times.  I  was  pecu- 
irested  in  him.' 
said  Prusinowski,  ^  I  know 
Green.  He  was  killed — 
a  tiger  that  he'd  made  a 

of  money  out  of.' 

IS,'  answered  the  stranger ; 
»  - 

'rusinowski  shuddered, 
ght  so,'  he  said ;  ^  I  thought 
You've  tasted  blood.' 
my  honour  that  is  a  very 
t  way  of  putting  it,'  replied 


the  stranger.  '  I  look  at  these  things 
entirely  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that 
men  of  your  profession  always  do 
meet  with  some  fatal  accident  sooner 
or  later.  Since  you  push  me  so 
closely,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
has  formed  one  element  of  interest  for 
me  in  this  kind  of  performance.  lean 
understand  the  dehght  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  from  the  emperor  down 
to  the  humblest  freedman,  in  their 
gladiatorial  shows.  I  have  a  some- 
what classical  turn  of  mind,  perhaps, 
and  am  proud  to  acknowledge  a  taste 
which  connects  me  with  a  classic 
age.' 

'  I  don't  understand  half  that  pa- 
laver,' said  Herr  Prusinowski  rudely; 
*  but  I  trust  in  God  I  may  never  see 
your  face  again.' 

*  Really,  now  !  but  why  V 

*  Because  you  are  a  cold-blooded 
scoundrel,  and  you  would  like  to  see 
me  killed.' 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Prusinowski,  that 
is  a  style  of  language  which,  if  I 
were  an  ill-tempered  man,  I  might 
resent.  Happily  I  am  not  an  ill- 
tempered  man,  so  let  it  pass.  You 
have  no  right  to  remark  that  I 
should  like  to  see  you  killed  by  one 
of  those  brutes  of  yours.  But  if  you 
are  destined  to  meet  your  death  in 
that  manner,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
you  are  not,  I  freely  admit  that  I 
should  wish  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
catastrophe.  It  would  not  make  the 
smallest  difference  to  you,  and  it 
would  be  highly  interesting  to  me. 
Is  this  your  way?  Nol  In  that 
case,  good-night.' 

He  lifted  his  hat  ceremoniously, 
and  departed  towards  the  patch  of 
moonlit  water  at  the  end  of  the 
street,  leaving  the  lion- tamer  stand- 
ing on  the  pavement,  transfixed  and 
brooding. 

It  was  just  as  he  had  imagined — 
the  man  was  an  amateur  of  sudden 
death. 

The  supper  at  the  Lion  and  La' 
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ptiblk-li0iise — a  sang  Hide  hogteliy 
fire  doors  from  tlie  theatre,  and 
much  affected  hj  the  actors — ^was  a 
gastronomic  soooess,  bat  not  a  social 
one.  The  fare  was  excellent.  The 
giver  of  the  hmssi  ordered  liquors  on 
a  liberal  ecale,  and  eatables  and 
drinkables  disappeared  with  a  celer- 
itj  cheering  to  witness.  Yet  the 
banqnel  was  nol  a  cheerful  one. 
Nothing  could  rouse  Pmsinowski 
from  the  gloom  that  had  fallen  upon 
him.  The  actors  did  their  titmost 
to  begnile  him  into  gaiety,  with  bois- 
terous talk  and  laQghter^  racj  anec- 
dotes, and  an  unhmited  amount  of 
that  humorous  conrerse  commonly 
known  as  ^  chaff/  to  which  the  thea- 
trical mind  is  especlallv  prone ;  but 
aH  their  efforts  failed.  Once  or 
twice  he  did  make  some  faint  show 
of  railjing — gave  a  smart  answer  or 
two,  threw  a  lobster  daw  at  the 
tragic  and  dignified  I^tas  Kajmond, 
when  that  great  artist  was  engaged 
in  argnmenty  and  pushed  a  stack  of 
celery  down  the  coat-collar  of  the 
absent-minded  De  la  Zonche.  But 
these  were  the  feeblest  spurts  of 
gaiety^  and  by  degrees  the  talk  fell 
flat,  aud  the  revels,  which  under 
happier  auspices  would  have  lasted 
far  into  the  summer  dawning,  broke 
up  abruptly  at  a  quarter  past  two. 

3Ir,  Warbeck  the  prompter  walk- 
ed home  with  Tiddikins  and  De  la 
Zouchey  aud  told  them  what  had 
happened  after  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain. 

*  Pmainowski's  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  breathed/  he  said  in  conclu- 
sion, being  thoroughly  warmed 
through  with  giu-and-watcr.  *  If 
he  was  my  own  brother,  I  couldn't 
like  him  better  than  I  do.  But  Tin 
afraid  there^s  something  queer  here- 
abouts/ 

He  tapped  his  forehead  signifi- 
cautly. 

^  A  loose  elate/  said  Mr.  Tiddi- 
kins. 

*  A  bee  in  his  bonnet,'  said  Mr. 
lie  la  Zouche. 


tree  mgt 

strayed 
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CHAPTBR  rrt.   THE  ' 

It  was  three  years 
life  of  the  lion-tamer, 
performing  (or  three  mgl 
a  sea-coast  town 
England,  a  dreary  lil 
whither  he  had  stra; 
rich  manufacturing  distri 
his  harvests  were  wont 
plenteous — a  dismal  littl< 
side  which  the  sea  seemc 
more  dolefully  than  by  otia 
a  stony  High^treet,  a  da 
fish-msrket,  a  beach  of  g 
pebbles,  and  a  long  woe 
stretching  out  to  sea,  an 
always  with  slime  and  w 
fish,  and  other  refuse 
ocean. 

Three  years  I — and  yet  i 
fit  night  at  Spindlecum  He 
owski  had  talked  about  r 
his  laurels  in  a  year.  H 
been  doing  badly  either  ^ 
had  followed  all  his  in 
but  the  human  mind  is  el 
estimate  of  money,  and  Ri 
owski^s  notions  of  tlie  f 
ought  to  retire  upon  h| 
with  the  passage  of  timll 

^  Another  six  months; 
man,'  he  said,  *  and  FJ 
beasts  by  auction^  and  tak 
house/  which  was  his  noti< 
and  retirement.  J 

*Iivish  it  was  to  bef 
William/  Uic  little  womai 
sadly.    *  I  shall  never  1 
moment  till  youVe 
animals/ 

The  first  two  nights  at 
this  obscure  northern  m 
been  tolerably  successfidl 
tre  was  the  mouldiesil 
perhaps  that  had  ever  befll 
to  public  entertainment, 
opened  about  once  in  tw< 
a  week  or  so  of  transient 
when  some  wandering  s 
dramatic  firmament,  ni 
speculative  than  his  bret 
cd  his  fortunes  at 


rerksfl 

doiifl 


s  breth 
t  had 
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lity  and  gentry  of 
he  was  about  to 
hts  only  in  a  roand 
icters.  Rarely  as 
empte  were  open, 
lowshore  were  not 

remarkable  unan- 
B.     It  would  have 

if  the  drama  were 
le  seaport,  the  au- 
le  to  be  subdued 
►r  being  generally 
two  or  three  dozen 
jmelling  strongly 
ig  of  boys,  and  a 
I  and  colour  in  the 
RTomen  in  service, 
es  and  daughters. 

drama,  whether 
B;itimate,  failed  to 
cceeded  in  doing, 
ir  houses — not  the 
ry,  as  represented 
eer,  whose  estates 
•re,  but  who  was 
inhabit  his  great 
erring  a  little  box 
fifed  with  rare  old 

curios;  and  the 
pkeepers  and  their 
maidens;  the  few 
odging-house  pro- 
seafaring  men  and 
e  maids-of-all-work 
the  policeman  ofif 
okling  of  farmers 
s.  It  was  late  in 
r  dreariest  time  of 
T  Prusinowski  had 
•e  in  a  speculative 
ill  up  a  blank  week 
gramme. 

nearly  full  the  first 
I  well  attended  the 
e  third  a  consider- 
as  apparent.  Still 
ir  house  for  Low- 
\  a  cheerful  sprink- 
very  good  gallery. 

had  a  cavernous 
i.  The  box  audi- 
jr  middle- class  of 
people  and  lodging- 


letters — had  exhausted  itself.  Herr 
Prusinowski  had  brought  a  dramatic 
company  of  three  with  him  to  sup- 
port the  lions,  and  to  eke  out  the 
evening's  entertainment  with  a  couple 
of  farces  or  comediettas.  This  com* 
pany  consisted  of  a  light  comedian, 
a  low  comedian,  and  a  comedy  lady. 
The  light  comedian  was  the  aspiring 
De  la  Zouche,  who  had  blossomed 
from  a  walking  gentleman  into  the 
popular  provincisd  Charles  Mathews 
— white  hat,  patent-leather  boots, 
light-green  trousers,  cane,  and  rapid 
utterance.  The  peiformances  began 
with  Delicate  Ground^  and  were  to 
conclude  with  the  Secret,  a  farce  of 
an  ancient  and  respectable  character. 

The  lion-tamer,  who  was  a  spoilt 
child  of  fortune,  had  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  bad  houses,  and  with  a 
flagrant  injustice  was  wont  to  wreak 
upon  the  innocent  few  who  did  come 
to  see  him  that  wrath  inspired  by  the 
guilty  many  who  stopped  away.  That 
is  to  say,  he  pimished  the  scanty  but 
admiring  audience  by  scamping  his 
performance,  and  depriving  them  of 
their  just  due.  The  dramatic  com- 
pany were  accustomed  to  empty 
benches  and  a  barren  dress-circle. 

The  weather  was  against  Herr 
Prusinowski  on  this  particular  even- 
ing. The  north  winds  came  howling 
across  the  German  Ocean  as  if  they 
were  iutent  upon  sweeping  Lowshore 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  driving  a 
salt-flavoured  sleet  before  them,  which 
well-nigh  blinded  the  adventurous 
pedestrian.  The  Herr  expressed  him- 
self very  forcibly  about  the  weather, 
as  he  took  leave  of  his  family  before 
setting  out  for  the  theatre.  Tlie 
comedietta  was  just  over  as  he  went 
in  at  the  stage-door,  and  he  had  to 
dress  in  a  hurry,  struggling  into  his 
close-fitting  raiment,  and  girding 
himself  witii  scarlet  and  gold,  while 
a  feeble  little  orchestra  of  four — cla- 
rionet, flute,  and  two  fiddles — played 
some  old-fashioned  country -dance 
tunes,  what  time  the  audience  re- 
galed themselves  with  prawns  and 
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porter.  The  three  lions  looked  tre- 
mendously big  on  the  stiiAll  stage, 
awfully  real  against  the  backgroiind 
of  faded  scenery.  Robinsoti  was  out 
of  sorts.  He  was  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  weather,  and  had  an  es- 
pecial aversion  to  high  winds ;  per- 
haps some  hereditary  yearning  for 
Libyan  sands  or  Asia's  burning  sky 
— personally  he  could  know  nothing 
about  either,  having  been  horn  in 
Whitech  apel — naay  have  afi'ected  him 
at  such  times;  at  any  rate  the  tact  re- 
niained,  cold  or  blnsterons  weather 
disturbed  his  leonme  mind. 

The  feeble  little  orchestra  made  a 
great  struggle  to  prodnce  a  sotiKin- 
spiring  chord,  and  came  out  superbly, 
the  second  violin  a  trifle  in  the  rear. 
Herr  Pnisinowski  bounded  on  to  the 
stage  from  a  rocky  set  piece,  and 
began  his  work  rather  languidly, 
handling  Robinson  with  a  certain 
amount  of  caution. 

He  had  got  through  half  his  per- 
fonnanee^  and  was  leading  the  three 
lions  round  the  stage  on  their  hind 
feet,  to  the  stirring  music  of  the 
march  In  *  Blue  Beard'— stirring  even 
from  those  poor  feeble  players — when 
he  heard  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  boxes. 
He  lo<jked  up  quickly.  A  gentle- 
man  in  evening  dress  was  seating 
himself  deliberately  in  the  centre 
place,  a  pale-complexioned  man,  with 
straight  redditsh  hair.  The  lion- 
tamer's  heart  tunied  cold.  It  was 
the  man  he  had  seen  at  Manchester 
and  Spiodlecuni,  the  man  wliose  pna- 
senoe,  by  some  morbid  fancy,  he  as- 
sociated with  the  iflea  of  peril  to 
himself  During  ti*e  la!^t  tJiree  year<s 
he  had  been  always  more  or  less  on 
tlie  lo(»k'Out  for  this  man,  and  had 
never  seen  him — had  begun  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  probabi- 
lity thai  he  would  iinish  hi^  public 
career  wiihoiU  ever  performing  be- 
fore him  agaiiu;  and  here  he  was^  in 
this  reiQoto  iieaport  tovn,  watching 
him  wiik  the  aurne  eager  eyes  and 
himgry  face,  watching  as itmm  watcbed 


the  gladiators  in  old  tin 
their  blood. 

If  lie  could  have  brotfl 
tertainment  to  an  abnipi  « 
that  instant,  he  wonld  have 
He  would  have  willingly 
the  people  their  m<joey,  aiiJd 
the  night^s  profits  to  escape 
ing  before  ihat  man.  He 
inclined  to  plead  sudden  illm 
down  the  curtain  with  an 
but  to  do  that  wonld  be  U 
himself  afraid  of  that  man. 

*  D — n  him !'  he  mutterei 
self,  *  he  sha^n't  see  that  I 
of  him.  Fa.ster  !'  he  calle 
the  orchestra,  *  faster  and 
and  as  til e  nmsic  quickened, 
the  animals  with  his  whip. 

Robinson,  alias  Molodi, 
the  impertinence  with  a  si 
roar^  and  frfim  that  moment 
Prnsinowski  lost  his  preseiK 
and  lost  his  temper.  He  ii 
mined  to  bate  not  one  of  1 
t:)  den^onstrate  to  that  eoi 
wretch  in  the  boxed  that  h 
afraid  of  him.  He  made  th 
do  more  work  than  nsnal 
defiantly  at  that  watchful  li 
boxes  all  the  while.  The 
atre  shook  willi  applaaat 
rose  to  him,  as  the  good  C 
were  wont  to  say ;  Uie  gal 
with  bravoes, 

Allin  a  moment,  at  th 
the  crowning  feat  which  wi 
elude  the  performancei  th< 
changed  to  an  awful  shout 
No  one  could  say  how  it  1 
the  liruteV  movements  wsgg 
for  human  eyes  to  fofl 
Prnsinowski  wa^  lying  Si 
maw  led  and  torn,  the  lien  < 
upon  him. 

The  keeper  and  a  conple  > 
scene-sliiftens  nished  upoo  \ 
they  dragged  him  fron 
infuriate  beast  inst!iiatl>le 
ered  with  blood,  atid  oariii 
to  the  dres8in|^>rooiii, 
rival  snrgeona  of 
ftiahing  in  to  him  fii^e  i 
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Is.  Surgery  could  do  nothing ;  himself;  '  the  poor  devil  was  the  se- 
lbs  were  crashed  to  powder,  and  cond  of  his  trade  I  saw  killed,  and 
)  was  a  perforation  of  the  lung  I  had  come  across  him  three  times 
hsemorrhage.  He  breathed  ster-  at  long  intervals  in  the  course  of  my 
isly  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  travels  in  the  north.  I  take  a  con- 
died,  without  one  ray  of  return-  siderable  interest  in  that  sort  of 
x>DBcioii8iie88«  thing ;  there's  more  excitement  about 
Strange,'  the  red-haired  gentle-  it  than  there  is  in  the  drama.  Pru- 
used  to  say  afterwards,  when  sinowski  was  a  very  respectable  fel- 
>ld  the  story  as  a  pleasant  kind  low;  had  saved  money,  I  believe;  and 
tiu^  after  dinner,  and  in  some  left  his  wife  and  children  comfortably 
tier  reflecting  distinction  upon  provided  for/ 


OUT  ON  THE  PIER 


Out  on  the  pier  at  Whitby, 

In  the  wild  December  day. 

The  chilly  sunshine  glinting  down 

Where  the  long  reach  glooms,  and  the  tall  cliffs  frown. 

And  the  great  sea  tosses  gray. 

Out  on  the  pier  at  Whitby, 
Watching  the  labouring  sail. 
Now  dipping  to  the  ocean's  breast. 
Now  riding  over  the  breaker's  crest. 
In  the  teeth  of  the  rising  gale. 

Oat  on  the  pier  at  Whitby, 
Hearing  the  mighty  roar 
As  wind  and  wave  roll  on  together. 
In  the  stormy  bridal  of  wintry  weather. 
To  crash  on  the  rocky  shore. 

Ont  on  the  pier  at  Whitby — 

Well  for  the  watcher  there 

Who  has  none  of  her  dearest  out  at  sea, 

Where  the  sharp  reef  frowns,  and  the  foam  flies  free. 

And  the  fierce  winds  rage  and  tear. 

Oat  on  the  pier  at  Wliitby, 

While  the  abbey  up  on  the  hill 

Says,  in  its  ruin'd  beauty  and  might, 

*  Wait  I  for  the  longest  and  stormiest  night 

God's  morning  brightens  still.* 

S.  K.  PHILLIPS. 


X  aocrE  ASD  a  tagaboxd 


Ital  wlteMitl  Bf«d  uid 


Skifid 


Aad  n*  ten  VW9  nMOMati  toa 

Wtainrb«art«wloiidi*dirith  nith 
M  Ifcginjbi  «r  tikt  poor  old  moOier  At 


A»d  mj  mitod*  shunefiil  yoatb, 
All,  aiMlenl  lliere*^   oothin^  ptj 


r«l  dan  9if  crust  with  a  pal, 
Aad  Mf  bcftrt  wo  aid  often  Eigh 

CKtr  m  ballEr'd  dimb  in  a  lodging  keo 
1^1  kad  laid  her  down  to  die, 

ol  mother,  and  jroutli,  tall 


Ai  iKMMSt  Uboor  and  truth. 


pays  eo 


r  waft  alius  tbeir  orj. 

H«  iB»aMi  be  laa'tnune. 

I  io  Jt^'i  *i>d  play  a  Wl 
I  d&ere  io  front  o'  the  «fi| 
A  ia»  liitla  feOow  for  five- year  ok), 
Aad  aa  food  and  true  as  he>  fioa^ 

IbariaWa  t  I  mind  his  mother  wiAl 
Wtt  liar  pftiient,  wiatfnl  face ; 

Aanak.hlaa^fed,whlto  iUp  of  a  gUzl- 
A  My  bf  hifth  and  graee— 

IWt  vaa  soogM;  and  niin*df  and  throat 
Br  a  Tillani  dioobly  baie.  [ad^ 

Iflt*t  aee, — tii  thre«  year  a^.  or  BKirr. 

D0WB  tfam  by  tho  H^rtfor,!  Umt, 
That  Iwfdtomeeth^r  nsA^ 

So  iUakxagt  and  pA  k<, 

Wttikterhaliy-boy  that  ma  li^voi  :90  fda4 

T«o«IdtMMhyer  heart  to  ace  X 

Dear  bean !  I  could  reiul  t)i#  al^inr  ^*<^H 

Tfaftft  had  etaep*d  her  Hf    Id  j^II  ■    ^H 

Jkmkm  tzam{>  the  m^: 

:^aie'd  a  litlie  box  of  ribbooa 
that  was  daintily  ranged 
AmA  Hm  oovntry  folks  they 
tike, 

Sb©iitBi*dfOc^''*'-  ""  '  ■ 
AndHiewDaiaiu 
For  the  take  o         . 

En.t  tlie  iKvy  looked  drooping,  aa  naU  hi 

mi^t, 
With  their  scanty  food  and  pay, 
JU  Fd  notice  when  I  stopp'd  on  the  t 

To  grive  em  the  tinji?  o*  day ; 
And  the  young  'un  would  know  io%l 
prattle  and  smile 
In  his  pretty  baby  way. 

Yet  she  aeem'd  to  be  i!hy  of  the  Io, 

And  afnid  of  the  like^  of  we,  [«* . 
And  would  creep  o'  nights  to  a  ehed  to 
sleep, 
Though  we  wouldn't  have  hurt  hv, 
yersee,— 
Not  even  the  women,  and  some  o'  tktm 
Was  aa  bad  as  bad  oould  be. 
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b — about  that  time 

I  lush,  I  know — 

1  an  ancient  pal  o*  mine, 

I  Limping  Joe ; 

as  'ow  she'd  bin  in  quod, 

ger'd  me  like  a  blow. 

i  fruit  for  her  poor  sick 

t  o'  despair ; 

ap,  and  giy*  her  a  month 

k  and  fare ; 

it '  shocking  depravity,' 

like  that  'air. 

make  me  laugh,  if  it 

so  sad 

ey  deals  wi'  we, 

better   and   struggling 

inning  old  hands  goes 

thinks  with  Puck  i'  the 

hese  mortals  be  I* 

1  a  little  while, 
sr  and  wuss  than  afore ; 
she  grow'd,  poor  soul, 
n'd 

r  boy  the  more  : 
she  was  drawing  near 
lerciful  shore. 

i  the  Pedlar's  Hact  just 

ed  such  a  deal  o'  fuss ; 
lad  the  naming  o't, 
'd  the  title  thus  : 
niog  Men  into  Thieves, 
nto  wuss!' 

Ilus  a  thief, 
1  stop  their  bread, 
Sill  into  being  good' — 
e  hact's  to  be  read : 
htnk  that  your  Mister 

off  Jiis  'ed  I 

them  there  parleyment 

for  the  poor, 
no  more  about  us,  man, 
on  that  'ere  door  : 
through,  and  they  seem 

nore  and  more. 

I  a  Christian  land, 
preach  and  kneel, 
ime  for  a  fallen  man 
nest  meal  1 — 
must  wonder  and  weep 

caper  and  reel  1 


When  I  heard  as  they'd  stopp'd  her 
rounds, 

And  writ '  convicted'  agin  her  name, 
I  felt  a  choking  like  i*  the  throat. 

And  my  heart  was  all  aflame. 
Ah  me,  there  was  only  the  workus  now. 

Or  a  woman's  crowning  shame  1 

Well,  I'd  come  one  bitter  night  dead-beat 

To  a  lodging-crib  I  knew, 
And  gather'd  about  the  kitchen- fire 

I  found  a  motley  crew ; 
They  was  singing  and  swearing,  and 
going  on, 

As  only  trampers  do. 

I'd  sat  me  down  in  a  weary  mood, 

Sick  o'  their  oaths  and  lies, 
When  the  missus — she  was  a  rough  'un 
was  Moll — 
Come  in  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes, 
And  pray'd  'em,  if  they  was  women  and 
men, 
To  try  and  stop  the  noise : 

For  there  was  a  poor  young  stranger  gal 

In  the  room  just  overhead, 
That  wasn't  likely  to  last  the  night, 

Least  so  the  doctor  had  said ; 
And  they  wanted  to  keep  her  quiet,  poor 
soul, 

And  to  coax  her  boy  to  bed. 

They  was  still  at  once,  and  I  f oUer'd  her 

out. 
With  a  sudden  tremble  and  thrill : 
'For  God's  sake,  missus,'  I  whisper'd 

hoarse, 

*  Show  me  this  woman  that's  ill ; 
For  I  think  I  know  her  of  old,  yer  see,— 

She  and  her  little  Will!' 

*  Come  and  see  her,  and  welcome,'  she 
said; 

*  For  perhaps  before  she  goes. 
It  might  be  a  comfort  to  her  like 

To  see  a  face  that  she  knows.' 
Poor  drunken  Moll,  she'd  a  nook  in  her 
heart 
For  a  stricken  sister's  woes.    ♦    ♦ 

— Yes,  it  was  she — the  poor  wrong'd  gal, 
Once  pure,  and  bonny,  and  bless'd — 

With  a  far-off  look  in  the  great  blue  eyes. 
Soon  to  close  in  their  long  last  rest ; 

And  dank  and  dishevell'd  the  golden 
head 
Should  have  lain  on  a  mother's  breast. 

There  was  women  about  her — slatternly 
drabs, 
The  lowest  o'  the  low — 
One  tenderly  bathing  her  poor  hot  head, 

One  walking  to  and  fro. 
Hushing  the  boy,  who  knew  me  agen, 
And  begun  to  laugh  and  crow, 
c 
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Sb«  looked  up  theO)  and  paw  mc,  and 
emitc:d — 
Such  a  wenriful  tmile  and  drear — 
Then  turnxi  her  face  to  the  wall  with  a 
eigh 
That  it  wruDg  my  heart  to  hear; 
And  her  white  WpB  mutter'd  tho  old^  old 
cry, 

*  O  mother  I  O  mother  dear  V 

*  Poor  soul !' — 'twas  Moll  that  whispered 
the  words^ — 

*  That*8  how  the'«  bin  all  through : 
She  thinkB  o'  nought  but  her  mother  and 

hoy, 
But  I  dutino  what  we  can  do ; 
For  ehe'll   t*ll  ua  nothing   about  her- 
self. 
Nor  where  are  her  frieodf^,  nor  who. 

When  the  par^ou  aKk^d  her  name,  she 
sobb'd  : 
'*  Fvo  no  name  now  to  own  ; 
You  sue  what  I  am,  «ir,^a  fiinful  girl, 

That  looks  to  f 'hriftt  alone, 
And  prays  Him  to  sliif  Id  her  dear,  dear 
boy, 
When  hifi  mother's  dead  and  gone !" 

That'll  all  we  knowd  about  her,  3  er  eee, 
Except  that  she  come  to  the  <loor» 

D«ad4)«at  and  Poking,  a  week  ago; 
But  perlmpH  you  can  tdl  us  more/ 

But  I'd  no  thing   1  could  tell  *em,  you 
know, 
Save  what  I've  told  afore. 


Yet  my  heart  went  forth  to  th«  poor  aick 
gal— 

The  weariful  goUlen  head— 
And  I  fell  on  my  kneea  afore  them  all, 

Bes^ide  her  d)iug  U'd  ; 
And  it  secm'd  aa  if  words  waa  given  mu, 

And  this  was.  what  I  said : 

*My  Im^,  1  can  read  youretory,  I  think, 

And  I  pity  jou  from  my  heart : 
Therc^  I  ain^t  goitr  to  usk  who  you  are, 
poor  child, 
80  you  nc^edu't  tremble  and  44tart  I 
*Tiii  enough  for  me  that  you're  lying 
here. 
And  that  you  and   your   boy  mu&t 
part. 

But  Gvd  11  take  care  o'  the  boy,  He 
will, 
Though  the  road  look  dark  and  grim  ; 
And  Htj1l  take  you,  too,  to  Hiii  pitying 
arms, 
Where  no  tear  tho&e  eyes  shall  dim  ; 
And  death  will  be  but  the  gate  o*  life, 
If  you  only  traat  in  Him : 


For  HiA  merciea  are  abo 
works — . 

"Tie  true,  for  He  tells  ua  g 
And  He  gives  to  the  heavy-l 

From  their  load  o'  care  ai 
And  Chough  our  sins  as  Fcar 

He  can  make  th«m  wh' 


Will  you  trubt  your  pretty! 

Ah  [  you  i^hudder,  and  ' 
I  know  Vm  an  old,  stj 
man, 

That  has  throw 'd  his  ! 
But  I  too  had  a  mother  one 

VV^ho  taught  her  child  to  | 


vhilA 

Jttyl 

id  wt 

staul 

sliil 
T  one 
Id  to  I 

othj 


I'll  bhit'ld  him,  as  a  mot] 
From  sorrow,  and  sin»  an 

And  the  Master  I  know  will 
With  His  guiding  mercy 

jVnd  the  honest  bread  I  « 
boy 
Shall  Bweeteu  and  Ule«B  B 

It  must  rest  with  you,  and  1 
The  choice  shall  be  wholl 

But  if  yon  can  trust  the  bo; 
Only  make  rae  a  bign,' 

She  smiled,  and  tried  t-o  give  1 
Aad  I  knew  that  the  boy 


I 


She  dit>d  next  day.  with  »' 
Jn  Him  who  alone  can  i 

And  I  carried  her  orphi^ 
arm^  " 

To  his  mother's  pariah 

They  that  shed  the  only  1 
Was  a  drab  and  a  trampj 

The  parson  offered  to  tmkw 
He  Euiid  as  my  heart  wm 

But  mine  was  hardly  the  flC 
For  a  child  to  be  consign 

He  was  rfghl,  maybe^  but  J 
trust, 
And  up  and  spoke  my  mi 

*  Look  here,  air/  I  said,  •  V 
out — 

Low,  lazy,  and  drunken  1 
But  I  mean,  please  Uod,  to 

For  the  sake  of  thb  litth 
For  I  feel  he  was  sent  to  he 

The  life  l*ve  wasted  au^ 


So  I  took  the  boy  and  I  wt 
And  I  tried  to  keep  my  % 

I  was  helpUi?*i  n^^^  -«,.--.i 
But  the  Msfi 

And  in  teachiiki  ^v 

My  own  poor  hcari  wi 
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loe  as  a  hostler  fast, 
tham  in  Linkunsheer, 
gabone  mood  oome  back,  and 
liked 

to  be  alios  near ; 
worked  on   till   rd   saved 
kough 
liifl  hoigan  here. 

d'  the  regular  lodging-kens, 
leoent  houses  lie ; 
saving    a   trifle,  don't   yer 
e, 

tice  him  by  and  by. 
it  lonely  at  fust,  no  doubt, 
Master  '11  stiU  be  nigh. 


And  so  we  jogs  on,  Willie  and  I : 
I  carries  the  horgan  and  plays, 

And  the  browns  fall  fast  in  his  little  hat, 
While  this  women  fondle  and  praise  : 

Gk>d  has  been  very  good  to  send  the  boy 
To  comfort  the  old  man's  days. — 

There,  I  must  have  tired  you  out,  I'm 
afraid, 
With  my  wearisome  yam  and  drawl  ; 
But  'tis  good  to  open  yer  heart  some- 
times. 
And  I'm  glad  I  happen'd  to  call. 
Come,  Will,  we  must  make  for  Chumps- 
ford,  lad ; 
So  ^ood-night,  gentlemen  all  1 

EDWIN  OOLLER. 


XHE  SLIP  CARRIAGE 


BY  WALTER  THORNBURY 


HE  WHITE  UMBRELLA. 

Bsant  transformations  were 
ice  around  him. 
k  procession  of  strange  lit- 
res passed  the  artist  as  he 
at  the  edge  of  the  Blener- 
>ods,  mider  his  white  urn- 
Fhey  came  one  after  the 
I  so  many  deputations  from 
ngdom,  yet  they  failed  to 
L  to  any  interest, 
the  third  week  of  rather  a 
fy  and  the  little  amber- 
eaves  of  the  oak  were  still 
Diped,  crumply  condition, 
adly-packed  clothes  of  the 
J  at  a  watering-place.  The 
ered  with  a  reddish  down, 
•  of  a  deer's  hide,  were  un- 
eir  curious  globes,  and  un- 
lose  crozier-sbaped  stems 
zh.  the  medieval  jewellers 
i  derived  some  of  their  de- 
be  lime-leaves,  limp,  and 
quisite  transparent  green, 
the  wind ;  the  sharp  tufts 
\tL  were  unfolding  in  the 
air ;  the  chestnut  was  ex- 


panding its  fans  from  a  dozen  places 
among  the  sun-dappled  beech  trunks. 
The  blackbirds  sang  their  frank  bold 
songs,  and  the  thrushes  fluted  their 
more  varied  and  subtle  capriccios  on 
the  old  themes  of  love,  hope,  and 
spring.  The  cuckoo  too,  that  strange 
African  exile  enamoured  of  his  own 
name,  kept  repeating  his  one  idea ; 
and  from  the  larches  on  the  next  hill 
another  cuckoo  answered  like  an 
echo. 

But  the  fairy  deputations  sent  to 
cheer  the  expectant  lover,  let  us  not 
forget  them  ;  for  any  one  but  Frank 
Probyn  would  have  taken  pleasure 
in  observing  them.  First  came  a 
little  gold-green  beetle,  who,  after 
staring  a  moment  with  almost  sci- 
entiflc  interest  at  a  twig  near  Probyn's 
easel,  suddenly  darted  off  at  a  rail- 
way pace  into  a  hole  among  the 
grass,  like  a  City  man  late  for  a 
business  appointment.  Next  wavered 
by  a  great  coloured  butterfly,  who 
skimmed  by  swift  as  a  swallow,  then 
fell  coquettishly  musing  over  a  little 
blue  flower  on  which  it  alighted, 
with  quivering  wings,  and  a  bearing 
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much  gnmder  Uian  your  mere  low- 
bam  wKite  papiiloDf  whose  home  is 
a  cftbbage,  and  who*  {roia  sheer  light- 
licadcdimidTerLence,  flutters  straight 
into  a  hedge- sparrow's  mouth.  Pre- 
eeutlj,  in  fiery  and  vicious  haste,  like 
^»  UtUc  dtalK)lical  estafctte,  trotted 
the  path  one  of  those  insects 

lied  hj  country  children  the  derirs 
coach-horse ;  and  to  him  succeeded  a 
water  •  wagtail,  that  quickest  and 
daintiest  of  birds,  who,  with  a  little 
lady-like  run  and  a  flutter,  snapped 
up  and  swallowed  ApolJyon's  oflT- 
leader,  and  then  shivered,  as  if  it  bad 
slightly  disagreed  with  him.  Then 
a  nightingale  in  the  brake  gave  one 
of  tiiose  low  delicious  gurgling  shakes 
which  such  birds  practise  sometimes, 
when  the  wood  is  quiet  by  day;  and  a 
goldfinch,  with  a  glimmer  of  colour, 
dropped  from  a  slender  beech-bough 
overhead  to  one  ten  feet  lower,  while 
it  still  vibrated  and  quavered  a  little 
song  of  welcome  and  warning,  and 
was  off  again.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
harmless  green  snake  moved  in  the 
warm  grass  of  the  nearest  bank,  and 
a  rabbit  scudded  over  a  narrow  track 
that  led  np  into  the  wood- 

And  all  this  time  the  great  brown- 
eyed  cows  watched  tlie  artist  from 
the  meadow,  as  they  munched  among 
the  gilt  cups  and  the  clover,  not  yet 
foaming  with  the  big  daisies  of  June; 
and  the  chaffinch,  *  pink- pinking' 
among  the  opening  May -blossom, 
eyed  him  with  little  pert  head  on 
one  side,  as  a  citizen  of  LOliput 
might  have  regarded  Gulliver, 

But  still  stolidly,  almost  savagelyi 
Probyn  smoked  and  painted  on,  heed- 
ing no  fairy  messages,  his  qtiick  eyes 
caring  for  no  spring  siglits^  his  ears 
heeding  not  the  unstudied  music  in 
that  May  wood, whose  tninks  bothered 
him,  and  whose  foliage  his  right  hand 
was  slow  that  day  to  express.  There 
was  Nature  singing,  dancing,  fiutter- 
ing,  talking  with  a  thousand  nimble 
merry  tongues,  of  hope,  and  love, 
and  spring,  caring  nothing  for  him 
and  all  his  troubles,  and  as  carc1f^e« 


ni;wj 
errt 


as  his  oolourman  whe 
Blenerh asset  ever  ! 
Ah,  selfish  Nature, 
boundless  happiness  of  spi 
result  of  which  agreeable 
was,  that  our  artist  strod 
the  ground  ivy,  and  dipping 
in  the  brook  that  flowed  cl 
edge  of  the  wood ,  j ust  to  spi 
sponged-out  half  Im  monii 
in  a  huff.  Then  he  viciouslj 
a  load  of  bird's-eye  into 
rootf  lit  it  with  a  fusee  thi 
as  loud  as  a  saloon  pistol^ 
little  firebrand  into  a  clum| 
innocent  dog-violets  thatg 
foot  of  a  beech  three  yard 
smoked  sullenly  for  ten  mi 
cept  once  when  he  paused  f 
awake  from  dreams  of  thi 
seemed  to  do  him  good,  I 
had  once  sung  it  to  Harry- 
— at  a  certain  moonlight  wi 
when  they  were  down  in  j~ 
at  that  mutual  friend's 
had  first  met,  and  wher 
had,  from  behind  the  bloi 
Harry's  eyes,  shot  a  she 
keenest  arrows  at  Capta 
Probyn  of  the  Scinde  Lig 
till  his  heart  was  stuck  thr 
through  like  a   pinciiahio 

'Hi 
most  alarming  form.       ■ 

'  I'm  a  blamed  idiot,  tha 

am,  by  Jo/  said  the  amat 

at  last, '  and  as  great  a  dofl 

lived.     What  am  I  doing, 

about  here,  sending   Han 

by  the  fourteenth  cousin  of 

a!id  no  more  chance  of  ^ 

moment  with  her  thaafl 

seeing  the   Emperor  of  t| 

know  what  itll  be  ;  tliat  old 

fool  of  a  father,  and  that  o 

making  mother,  will  teaif 

her  till  she  marries  thd 

young  baronet,  just  to  be  q 

what  is  worst  of  all,  that  f: 

Tre^liam,  who  was  to  hel^ 

evidently  not  been  asked  T 

my  luck ;  and  they'll 


violent  fit  of  that  tempoii 
called  love  had   super 
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an  news  of  me  from  her,  till  sheUl 
think  Fre  forgotten  her,  and  then 
shell  marry  in  despair.  Curse  the 
tree  I  there's  a  fresh  light  on  it  every 
three  minutes.  There,  you  beast; 
ent  yon  go  1  that'll  teach  you  ;  and 
this  tobacco's  as  damp  as  old  boots. 
Bj  Jo,  if  I  haren't  half  a  mind  to 
go  stnight  back  to  India,  and  get 
perished  off  in  some  native  affair 
right  away.  But,  hush !  By  Jo, 
here's  some  of  the  Blenerhasset  peo- 
ple coming !' 

Yes,  indeed  there  were.  Two  or 
three  gnests  at  the  house  above,  led 
bj  the  fussy  and  inoperious  Mrs. 
Blenerhasset,  had  suddenly  appeared 
on  a  path  that  wound  down  through 
the  wood  to  the  sloping  open  meadows 
on  the  edge  of  which  Probyn  had 
planted  his  white  tent.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  object  had  attracted  them, 
and  that  they  were  making  for  it. 

'  By  Jo,'  said  the  artist,  at  once 
ronsed  from  his  stolid  sullenness, 
*  here's  a  go  !  But  I'll  be  ready  for 
yon,  my  old  girl.' 

He  had  evidently  come  prepared 
for  snch  possible  emergencies,  for  in 
a  moment  he  had  snatched  from  a 
bavresac  he  wore  a  false  beard  and 
whiskers  of  the  late  Bloomfield-Rush 
pattern,  and  had  slipped  them  nimbly 
<m,  disguising  his  eyes  also  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  green  blinkers. 
Then  he  buttoned  up  his  gray  shoot- 
ing jacket  and  turned  up  the  collar, 
•"Mi  turned  up  his  trousers.  From  a 
bandsome  young  officer  he  had  shrunk 
^P  in  a  moment  into  a  miraculous 
^W  German  Jew.  Ah,  Frank  Probyn, 
^oae  pleasant  private  theatricals 
^wn  in  Devonshire,  when  you  were 
f'^^ys  the  lover,  and  Harry  the  young 
^«Mitf,  were  not  lost  upon  you. 
^ou  did  not  look  a  very  natural  .Tew; 
J^it  then  who  says  the  stage  has  any- 
^ing  to  do  with  nature  1 

Bo?m  they  came,  like  wolves  on 
^^  fold.  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  in  pur- 
We  and  gold  ;  the  young  simpering 
*^^)net  doing  the  agreeable  to  Har- 
**«t,  who  looked  fresher  and  prettier 


than  ever,  but  rather  sad;  the  ob- 
sequious little  huhband  of  the  Blener- 
hasset, nervously  anxious  to  please 
the  young  baronet ;  a  sharp,  cross- 
looking,  young-old  governess;  and 
last  of  all,  to  Probyn's  delight,  though 
all  his  eyes  were  for  Harry,  came 
Tresham,  with  a  pretty  cousin  of 
Harry's,  who  seemed  decidedly  to 
enjoy  his  good-natured  jokes  and 
rattling  happy-go-lucky  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Blenerhasset,  stopping  to  look 
at  the  strange  creature's  sketch,  with 
double  eyeglass  superciliously  held 
up,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  aimed 
at  the  young  baronet, 

*  How  extraordinary  it  is  that  peo- 
ple can  sit  about  for  days  in  these 
woods  of  ours,  making  sketches 
which  are  always  so  excessively 
green.  I  don't  see  things  so  green ; 
do  you.  Sir  George  ?' 

*  No,  it  ith  vewy  gween,  awfully 
gween,'  said  the  young  man  of  for- 
tune, simpering  as  if  he  had  really 
said  a  good  thing. 

*  Come  here,  Sir  George,'  said  the 
alderman,  from  a  point  some  yards 
farther  on.  'Come  here,  and  I'll 
show  you  where  the  Marquis's  shoot- 
ing forms  a  sort  of  promontory,  as 
it  were,  and  abutts  on  the  Blener- 
hasset estate.' 

That  moment,  as  Mrs.  Blenerhas- 
set was  turning  to  join  her  husband 
and  Sir  George,  Probyn  twitched  Tre- 
sham by  the  coat. 

*  Don't  cry  out,'  he  said.  *  It  is 
I — Frank.  Keep  Harry  back  to 
have  a  moment  with  me,  and  lead 
on  the  old  birds  and  that  fool  of  a 
baronet  cub.  Why  didn't  you  ans- 
wer my  note  V 

*  It  must  have  crossed  me — never 
got  it.  Fancy  you  here  !  What  a 
make-up  I  I'll  send  Harry  back  to 
you.  Send  word  to  me  where  you're 
putting  up.  Thought  you  must  be 
down  here.  They're  going  to  have  a 
fancy  ball  up  there  to-morrow  even- 
ing. I  can  get  you  in  as  a  friend ; 
but  Harry  will  tell  you  all  about  that 
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I'll  send  Ijer  back.  Good-bye,  old 
man  ;  good-bye,  Fll  keep  tbem  all 
away,  especially  tlijit  old  dragon  of 
a  governess.  It  will  all  go  well  yet 
with  you  and  Harry.  Keep  your 
pecker  up  ;  never  say  die/ 

WitJi  which  profound  philosophi- 
cal consolation,  T  re  sham  darted  up 
the  path  through  the  wood  with  the 
8i>ecd  of  a  deer^  jast  as  the  last 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Blenerhasset'e  pur- 
ple silk  train  swept  round  the  comer 
tuft  of  fern. 

A  moment  or  two  that  seemed 
years,  and  a  little  person,  like  a  ciTi- 
lised  fairy  in  shepherd's- pi  aid  silk, 
came  gliding  down  between  the  larch 
stems  furtively,  both  little  hands 
stretched  cautiously  before  her,  to 
press  back  the  soft  green -tufted 
boughs.  A  moment  more,  and  she 
was  in  the  arms  of  tbe  artist,  who 
whipped  olT  hiK  beard  to  hks  her. 

*  Dear  !  darling  !  my  own  V  were 
words  fre€|tiently  uttered  during  the 
next  three  minutes;  and  tben,  hold- 
ing botli  her  tiny  hands,  he  looked 
into  her  eyes,  as  if  he  could  read 
the  futtire  there. 

*  0,  do  take  off  tlioHc  horrid  groen 
spectacles,    Frank/    said    Harriet. 

*  They  make  you  look  like  a  monster 
in  a  pantomime,' 

*  The  green-eyed  monster?  Harry 
darlbg,  I  warn  you  I  sha'n't  let 
yon  go  again.  Let*s  elope  now,  and 
leave  the  cm  el  mother,  the  obdurate 
father,  and  the  spoony  baronet  of 
boundless  wealth/ 

*  Ah/  said  Harriet,  whose  hand 
was  buried  in  the  thick  brown  hair 
that  curled  over  Frank's  forehead : 

*  now^  if  it  was  the  good  old  times, 
your  charger  would  be  feeding  cloi^e 
by,  and  you'd  call  it,  and  mounting 
me  before  you,  sound  your  bom,  and 
gallop  me  off  to  your  mother's  cas- 
tle.    Wouldn't  you,  Frank  ?' 

'  Would n^t  I  just,  Harry  I  and  if 
tliat  liooby  baronet  tried  to  stop 
me,  rd  give  him  a  prod  in  the  ribs 
with  my  rapier,  and  teach  him  not 
to  interfere  again  between  a  Probyn 


I 


and  tlie  lady  of  his  heart  J 
his  beauty^  Uie  humbug  1  j 

*  But,  Frank  dear,  we 
nonsense.  What  I  came  i 
tell  yon  that  Ned  and  I  f 
must  come  to  this  ball.  ]|^ 
ball,  and  he  has  got  a  dn^ 
Mind,  IVe  set  my  heart  up 
coming,  and  youVe  down  hn 
dances.' 

*  I'll  go  in  for  it,  win 
pens.     But,  Harry,  mind 
run  off  with  me  if  they  ^ 
much  more  about  that  barone 
or  some  dayyoull  he  consent! 
sheer  worry,' 

*  Frank,  how  dare  yon  til 
ever  marrying  any  one  but  j 

*  0,  I  don't  know  whalj 
stant  worry  might  not  i 

^  Frank,  you*ll  make 
and  I'll  uerer  kiss  you 

*  You  could  not  be  i 
tried,  Harry.' 

'  Ah,  you'll  see  some  i 
mustn't  stop/ 

*  One  more  kiss/ 

*  There  !     Now,  you't| 
enough  kisses.     Good-fa 
good-bye.  O,  good  gra 
Miss  Venables  coming 
me,  and  you've  got  your  1 

*  Like  my  luck,'  groaned 
*  It  is  too  late  ;  she  saw  ma 
see  those  green  eyes  of  hor 
on  me.  You  roust  coax  h 
Harry,  I  don't  like  thej 
bit ;  lint  perhaps  she  iqfl 
noticed,  after  all/  V 

It  was  too  true.  There  i 
Venables  stepping  gingeriy  i 
tween  the  yotmg  larcbea,  m 
donie  simper  on  her  pm 
mouth.  She  eyed  with  a  col 
the  artist,  whose  beard  mm 
and  green  spectacles  adjfl 

*  Your  mamma  has  §m 
look  for  you,  Miss  Blenerim 
carnage  is  waiting  at  Uu 
Your  mamma  is  rather  \t 
as  she  promised  to  be  at  J 
Lotlge  by  four/ 

With  one  look  at  Fr 
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his  hat,  Harriet  de- 
sk followed  her  with 
be  last  glimpse  of  gray 
ut  of  sight.  He  then 
tite  tent  with  a  groan, 
eked  np  his  easel,  and 
3  the  town. 

nt  Harriet  got  round 
;he  hegan  to  try  her 
ers  on  the  stem  Miss 

k  who  was  that  extra- 
on  V  asked  Miss  Vena- 
'and  what  a  very  re- 
rdr 

ye  the  dragon  a  glance 
callow's  flight,  yet  pene- 
ile  bullet.  She  saw  in 
it  Miss  Venables  knew 
ice  decided  on  the  line 
e  stopped  and  threw  her 
he  governess's  neck. 

me  very  dearly,  and  I 
^u  mustn't  tell  mamma ; 
Till  you?  for  you're  a 
mature.     I  know  it  is 

seeing  him  like  this, 
ing  was  accidental,  and 
narry  me  to  that  dread- 

re." 

i)les  thought  of  the  pos- 
of  silence,  for  Harriet 
a  handsome  cheque 
er  only  a  few  days  be- 
t  thought  she  saw  her 
hing  like  half  a  year's 
ould  be  easy  to  betray 
I  later  stage, 
rself  in  my  position,' she 
Harriet,  and  remember 
•esponsibility  which  de- 
.  If  your  mamma  only 
X)nnived  at  such  an  in- 
)uld  instantly  lose  my 
poor  friendless  woman 
ust  disregard  all  sen  ti- 
gs, and  act  on  a  rigid 

?  she  was  yielding,  and 
bh  an  outburst  of  girl- 

t  tell,  dear  Miss  Vena- 
?    It  wasn't  my  fault ; 


and  who  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again  ]  Besides,  you  know  you  had 
no  share  in  our  meeting.  Ah,  yon 
dear  good  creature,  I  see  you  will 
keep  my  secret.' 

II.    THE  FANCY  BALL. 

Harriet  was  watching  every  one 
who  entered  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est. There  was  no  sign  of  Frank  yet. 
One  or  two  Turks,  a  dozen  dominoes, 
an  Elizabethan  courtier  arm  in  arm 
with  a  stout  Ophelia,  an  overwhelm- 
ing Lady  Macbeth  in  black  velvet,  and 
several  Charles  the  Second  courtiers 
had  arrived.  The  baronet  was  a  cru- 
sader, Mr.  Blenerhasset  was  strutting 
about  in  a  George  the  Second  dress, 
and  Mrs.  Blenerhasset  was  grand 
and  impressive  as  Queen  Anne.  Har- 
riet looked  very  graceful  and  pretty 
as  Juliet,  and  Ned  Tresham  made 
a  very  manly  cavaUer  officer.  As 
for  Miss  Venables,  a  tinsel  crescent 
over  her  forehead,  and  a  gilt  bow 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  to  the  world  her 
dignified  impersonation  of  Diana — 
'  huntress  chaste  and  fair.' 

The  first  dance  was  just  over,  the 
music  of  which  had  been  grotesquely 
broken  in  upon  by  the  roll  of  wheels 
up  the  drive,  and  the  jarring  of  steps, 
and  every  moment  fresh  groups  of 
county  people  were  arriving. 

*  It  ith  pothitively  a  motht  exhil- 
awating  thight,  and  weally  vewy  en- 
chanting,' said  the  young  baronet 'to 
Harriet,  whom  he  closely  blockaded. 

*  Yes,  the  mixture  of  colours  and 
strange  dresses  is  very  pretty;  but 
I  really  don't  see  that  as  yet  any 
oue  even  attempts  to  sustain  his 
part' 

*  It  is  awfully  hard,  mind  yon, 
Miss  Blenerhasset.  I  can't  keep 
going  about  all  night  cwying, "  God- 
fwy  de  Bullyon  I  huwah  for  Wichard 
Cceur  de  Lion  I"  That  would  never 
do,  you  know  ;  and  thith  tin  armour 
clatters  so  when  you  dance — it  ith 
weally  awful.' 

*  lien  don't  dance.' 
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i^-.-ti:  A  \v  K  .:  rw  -::.:::;=  Ar..i  cf 
:-^:rvc  Mr  av..;  Mr^.  l^iectrhas- 
s«.c  *^^f  .VArjitcvI  w":h  :h«:  soion  of 
:ie  tV:c\>.  Ar->:.vr*K'T.  his  A^ibil- 
::v,  ±:v,  -IS  sMvIx-^vr^ion.  Every 
::xe  1*^?  ,:ji::^."v*.i  w::h  Harriet,  Mrs. 
K^iicrbdtyv:  :v:'^:oI  him  out  to 
*11  :he  ,;owa^\-ri  r:*::ui  her  as  a 
vA::eru  of  a^cvi  eltyaiiw.  The  ba- 
rv^iXst  w*>  rjLdki  With  eiivr. 

'  I  jx^iuvely  must  mtroduce  him 
tv^   yoi\  lUT  dear   Mre.  Lissomer,* 


sud  Mn.  BlenerluLsset  to  one  of  b^ 
xidffit  and  most  inflaentiil  nd^^ 
boms. 

*  I  diodd  like  it  abore  alltlun^; 
BT  dear  Mn.  Blenerhasset  Iff 
tak  are  dring  to  dance  with  him.' 

~Bnt  I  don*t  see  him  anjwheiv 
Kw/  said  Mrs.  Blenerhasset 

-  O,  Fm  sore  Miss  Yenables  will 
ro  and  find  him  for  ns — of  ooQise 
Toc  wiSL  iheres  a  dear  thing.  Ithiok 
be  and  Mr.  Tresham  most  be  in  the 

kH  coarse  Miss  Yenables  woold; 
aski  Kit  Diana,  erer  blooming,  jonng, 
and  £ur,  bonnded.  Thej  were  not, 
bcwrer.  in  the  oonserTatoiy;  bat 
lif  Kttserratofy  doors,  that  afmti 
c&  ib«  terrace,  were  bright  with 
aKKoshine.  and  into  the  mooDihiiie 
Dsazia  Teij  appropriatelj  went 

like  the  ghost  of  an  dderij 
D&aaa  »eking  her  Endymion,  Mia 
V«Bir:«  stole  along  the  terrace, 
sk^Lkir.*:  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
b:cse.  Gliding  as  softly  as  a  wetsd 
acr.-^  a  brv>ad  blanched  surface  of 
— •>:- sLine.  she  stole  into  the  shadow 
::  a  h;:ce  stone  nm  full  of  flowers. 

•  O.  vioa't  be  angry  with  me, 
Frarik.  .lean*  said  a  soft  gentle  roice. 
'  Tl«  T  aD?  all  against  me  here, 
ar>i  I  had  no  one  to  tell  I  hare 
ir^Trn  mT  heart  alreadr,  except  Miss 
Vcnall^.* 

'  What,  that  old  cat !'  saida  man- 
li-T  Tvice.     '  Hang  her.' 

I:  Lynch  law  could  have  been  in- 
s:antane^-T:slT  effected  by  anytem- 
p:rary  vvnipact  with  king  Apolljf'Q 
on  any  of  amiable  Miss  VenabW 
enemies,  it  would  have  gone  very 
harxi  with  Frank  Probyn  ;  for  ML*s 
Venables'  lean  fingers  clutched  at 
the  urn.  and  the  tinsel  crescent 
on  her  scanty  hair  trembled  with 
rage. 

'  Don't  say  that,  Frank,'  answenxi 
the  low  sweet  voice ;  *  she's  a  dear 
good  old  thing.'  i 

•  Old,  indeed  I'  internally  groaned     | 
the  listener ;  *  very  little  older  than 
you,  you  vain  creature  I' 
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-And  would  give  her  very  life 
ke  you  and  papa  and  mamma 

8.* 

onsense ;  she  would  not  give  a 
f  her  chignon.     Bhe'd  sell  all 
ave  told  her  for  a  sovereign.' 
A  chignon  him,  Til  sovereign 

muttered  the  fair  queen  of 
just  then  behind  a  cloud.  '  V\\ 
your  game,  my  young  man ! 
)f  young  fools !' 
doubt  Miss  Venables  fully  in- 
i  to  win  the  odd  trick  at  this 
nt.  She  had  long  before  this 
ed  to  sell  her  secret  to  the  best 
',  and  had  indeed  thrown  out 
I  preparatory  hints  to  the 
'  baronet,  whom  they  alarmed 
it  enlightening.  The  conver- 
,  after  several  whispers  and  a 
sound  as  of  kisses,  was  rc- 
I. 

bey  hardly  speak  to  me.  Papa 
3  and  bites  his  lips,  and  mamma 
\  not  to  hear  what  I  say.  0 
:,  I  am  so  miserable ;  and  they 

me  like  a  thief.  Mamma 
t  is  killing  papa.' 
illing  I  rubbish  I  He  looks  as 
as  a  sand -boy.  They'd  say 
ing  to  turn  you  from  me. 
r,  I  see  it  has  come  to  this — 
lUst  elope,  and  get  married  at 
at  Gretna.'  (It  was  some 
ago. )  *  It  is  only  nine  miles 
bere  to  Reading,  and  if  we  start 
ur  before  the  ball  breaks  up, 
n  catch  the  first  train  to  Lon- 
md  the  next  after  we  start  for 
)rth.' 

3re  were  several  moments'  si- 
then  Harriet  said  plaintively, 
1  there  no  other  way,  Frank  ?' 
one.' 
one?' 
one ;  either  that,  or  they  will 

you  abroad,  and  we  may  never 
again.' 

es,  I  will  go,'  sobbed  Harriet, 
duld  rather  die  here,  as  I  sit 
)y  you,  Frank,  than  marry  that 

be  fly  will  wait  for  us  at  the 


park  gate  at  half-past  two.    We  will 
meet  here.' 

A  kiss  (several)  ratified  the  agree- 
ment. Miss  Venables  stole  back  into 
the  house.  An  hour  later,  Tresham 
made  his  way  through  a  crowd  of 
Venetian  senators,  Spanish  cavaliers, 
general  officers,  and  Waverleys,  to 
his  old  friend  the  Vicomte,  who  was 
chatting  to  two  blonde  sisters  who 
were  dressed  as  Spanish  donnas. 

*  Frank,*  said  he,  drawing  him 
apart,  *  look  out.  That  spiteful  old 
cat  of  a  governess  has  been  playing 
Harry  and  you  false.  She  came 
into  the  supper -room  and  began 
whispering  to  Mrs.  Blenerhasset ; 
and  I  heard  your  name  and  something 
about  half-past  two.  The  old  bird 
seemed  to  colour,  and  nearly  dropped 
off  her  perch.' 

*  The  deuce  !'  said  Frank. 

*  Now  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
start  just  half  an  hour  earlier,  and 
let  the  horses  have  it  the  whole  way. 
I'll  contrive  to  get  Harry  out  on  the 
terrace,  and  start  her  without  being 
suspected.  O  you  romantic  beggar, 
what  a  Romeo -and -Juliet  business 
you're  making  of  it  I  And  when  they 
discover  it  all,  won't  it  be  like  young 
Lochinvar,  and  the  old  game  over 
again  ?  By  Jove,  if  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  the  matrimonial  lottery,  if  I 
wouldn't  whip  off  that  pretty  girl 
in  the  sea-green  silk,  and  race  you 
all  the  way  to  Gretna.  Mind,  at 
two  to  the  moment.  They'll  watch 
Harry  as  cats  watch  mice;  but 
I'll  make  a  diversion  to  get  you 
off.' 

*I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up  now,* 
said  Probyn.  *  You're  a  deuced 
good  fellow.  I  know  you  would  do 
all  you  could  to  help  me  and  Harry, 
but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  off 
with  Harry.  I  am  standing  here 
like  a  fellow  on  the  drop  waiting  for 
the  bolt  slipping,  expecting  every 
moment  old  Blenerhasset  will  send 
one  of  his  flunkeys  and  politely  tell 
me  to  get  off  the  premises.' 

'Nonsense,  cheer  up,  old  boy,' 
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wmd  ius  good-nftlitred  f  aUling  fncsiil. 
*  I  aBov  tbfti  old  dragon  ni  a  go- 
wwnmm  }ma  placed  yoa  false,  but 
feBiambrr  sbe  dl '  roti,  and 

■he  doesn't  loio^  are  here 

in  masqneradft.  6hd  woa^t  Icaov 
joo ;  keep  od  disgtusBBg  jcnr  roiee 
and  itll  be  aU  right.  The  old  bird 
Ins  jii5t  been  imi airing  after  that 
agreeable  old  coloct  L  ariLl  ^be  doesB^ 
IkBow  jou  fiom  Adam/ 

*  But  bow  will  KazTj  be  able  to 
Biq>  awaj  ?  Her  motber  keeps  hex 
hj  ber  ode,  anil  never  takes  her  eje 
off  her.  She  has  alreadj  declined 
two  dances.    O,  it  is  all  up,  Ned/ 

*  lion'l  be  cbicken-bearied,  Franks 
and  rU  pull  jou  throngh,  as  snre  a^ 
mj  name  is  Ned  Tresham.  I  tall 
yon  Tre  got  a  plan  in  my  head  thatll 
do  the  trick.  Yon  take  Mrs.  Blener- 
has$et  down  to  supper,  and  when  you 
are  well  fixed  there,  TU  contrive 
something  that  will  give  yon  a  good 
chance  of  slipping  off  with  Harry  ; 
but  mind  yon  look  sharp    for  the 

moment,  and  don*t  miss  your  chance/ 

*         «         •         •         # 

They  had  jast  sat  down  to  snpper, 
and  Frank  was  wondering  what  stra- 
ligem  Tresham  wonld  employ,  and 
whether  it  wonld  be  successful,  when 
there  came  a  shout  andarush  throngh 
the  door  leading  from  the  hall  into 
the  supper-room,  and  two  spiteful 
pampered  little  terriena  of  Mrs.  Blc- 
nerhasset's  darted  in,  pursued  by  two 
smart,  strong,  puguscions  terriers  of 
Treshsm's,  and  followed  by  him  and 
one  of  the  page  boys.  In  a  moment 
the  dogs  joined  battle  in  the  centre 
of  Uie  room,  and  were  at  it  tooth  and 
nail,  yelping,  barking,  and  growUng 
like  60  many  mad  things.  The  page- 
boy, in  bis  eagerness  to  part  Ihetn, 
knocked  down  a  tray  of  rljampagne 
glasses;  a  footman,  running  in  an* 
swer  to  Mrs.  lilpnerJiasseCs  screams 
andTreaham'scriesof  mad  dog, leaped 
up  and  knocked  a  botth^  of  sparkling 
moselle  from  a  footman's  hands ;  he, 
recoiling,  struck  another  effervescent 
bottle  from  another  footman.      Up 


^ 


started  the  gaegts 
screamed  and  jumpefl 
or  two  on  the  table,  t 
Uon  of  jellies  and  ihs  ooii 
custards.  Never  was  stid 
roar  ever  raise<l  in  a  sup 
before.  As  for  the  govsd 
one  foot  in  a  bowl  of  li 
and  another  in  a  8tras1 
st*x>d  like  an  Andromedi 
at  the  approach  of  the 
It  was  at  thii  moment  thai 
de  Longjoomo,  with  iiard 
arm,  stole  through  th#l 
tory  into  the  garden.  Tfl 
ham,  doubled  npwith  laughl 
them  with  some  cloaks, 
a  bonnet  procured  froi 
maid  whom  he  had  bribt»i 
ten  minutes  more  Frank 
affianced  were  rattling  ol 
moonlight  at  full  gallop  for 
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At  nine  the  next 
first    express   darted    mv 
with  its  usual  mad  triua 
iirst-clas5  carriage  at  th»| 
tmiu,  pale  and  sleepy, 
Probyn   and    Harriet 
They  were  safe  now ;  ths 
have  well  b<»en  missed  for 
and  that  hour  wonld  have 
any    pursuers    catching  a 
Liiudun  till  two  or  throe  h 
A  few  honr.s  more  ai. 
at  Carlisle,  and  tlien  i    ^ 
Bitting    back  in  their  htlJ 
compartment,    Frank    and 
shrank  from  public  obsefl 
wilh  her  veil  down,  he  ii| 
paper  concealing  hi^  fac«^ 
iiow  washed  off,  the  long) 
t^iches    and    bushy    gray 
removed.      Occasionally-^ 
say,  once  in  every  five  m 
— he  leaned  forward  and  J 
hands  in  Ids,  and  she  r« 
mnte  expression  of  love  1 
of  entire  trnst,   which    % 
flhuodt   softened    the  bear 
Mi.ss  V enables  herself.   Th 
one  else  in  the  carria 
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ioutes  behind  the 
lot  verj  well  excite 
from  the  world  at 
the  circumstances 
lie.  They  had  paid 
iiem  keep  the  car- 
i,  and  he  took  good 
ren  the  most  deter- 
traveller.  If  any 
arriage  for  Pres- 
irther on  Preston;' 
ked  for  a  Penrith 
)landly,  *  This  car- 
only.' 

ling,   we  are  safe 
:.     *  A  few  hours 
be  one.' 

jnt  a  party  came 
he  carriage  next 
jrs,  to  their  horror, 
m  voice  say, 
ot  here :  this  next 
►r  us.' 

ma'am,'  said  the 
tleman  is  suffering 
-e.     Must  be  alone 

oed  Mrs.  Blener- 
as.  *  Come  along, 
en's  sake,  don't  go 

narrow  go,'  said 
ed  Harriet's  hands 
jbserved  that  they 
;vhat  shall  wc  do 

lost,'  was  the  tear- 
are  going  straight 

silent,  looking  at 

ed  you,'  said  Tres- 
nent  looking  in  at 
c,  come  out,  there's 

for  you.  I  told 
•  for  the  two  next 
king  carnage,  and 
now.     Quick,  out 

only  one  chance.' 
d. 

-but  with  Harry; 
ance.    I'll  pull  you 


Frank  collected  his  wraps,  and  the 
two  lovers  obeyed  Tresham's  emphatic 
order  like  two  children.  They  were 
in  despair,  and  they  succumbed  at 
once  to  the  stronger  will  and  final 
resolve  of  Tresham.  A  moment  more, 
and  they  were  ensconced  in  the  last 
carriage  of  the  train.  The  last  truck- 
load  of  luggage  had  just  darted  down 
the  platform;  the  last  arrival  of 
scared-looking  passengers  hurried 
through  the  already  closing  doors  of 
the  booking-office.  The  last  newspa- 
per was  sold,  the  last  glass  of  sherry 
drained,  the  last  ticket  nipped,  the 
last  door  slammed,  the  white  flag 
waved ;  the  bell  rang,  the  train  gave 
a  sluggish  jolt  forward,  then  con- 
quering rapidly  the  vis  inertioe^  gra- 
dually gathered  itself  up,  and  panted 
on  wiUi  its  usual  untiring  vigour, 
wrapped  in  clouds  of  its  own  victori- 
ous breath. 

*  And  what  good  is  this,  now  we 
have  done  it?'  said  Frank,  dolefol 
enough.  <  Here  we  are  in  the  same 
train  with  Harry's  father  and  mother, 
who  are  pursuing  us.'  He  spoke  low, 
for  there  was  a  guard  in  the  carriage 
reading  a  paper. 

*  What  a  curious  carriage  this  is, 
Frank  I  It  is  not  like  any  I  have  seen 
before,'  said  Harriet  *Why,  it's 
Uirce  sides  glass,  like  a  coupe  in  a 
diligence  I  Why  did  you  bring  us 
here,  Ned  ?  I  know  by  that  look  of 
your  eyes  you  had  some  meaning  in 
it.     See  how  he  is  laughing,  Frank,* 

Frank  looked,  and  shook  oflf  his 
despondency,  and  his  eyes  brightened. 

*  Why,  this  is  a  shp  carriage  T  he 
cried. 

The  guard  looked  up  over  his  pa- 
per, caught  some  impression  of  the 
group,  and  said  to  the  lady, 

*  Yes,  ma'am,  this  is  a  slip  car- 
riage ;  we  slip  at  Dunsford/ 

*  There's  no  danger,  is  there  V 

*  Danger,  miss !  none  in  the  world ; 
you'll  go  off  as  easy  as  slipping  a 
greyhound.' 

*  I  see  it  all,  Ned;  and  you'rt  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world !'  cried  Frank, 
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*  Two  minutes,  miss.* 
The  guard  pulled  and  tugged  at 
the  chain  as  if  he  had  hooked  a  huj:e 
fish  and  was  plajing  it,  tiring  to 
tire  it  out.     All  at  once  he  gave  a 
grand  drag,  as  if  he  had  stnick  the 
fish,  and  let  go  the  hook.    Whiz-z-z. 
Away,  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun,  as 
if  indeed  he  had  pulled  a  trigger  and 
discharged  the  train  at  Dimsford; 
away  with  a  rush  and  a  whir  of  free- 
dom the  train  darted  ofT  on  its  war- 
jath.     This  moment  it  swayed  be- 
:  .-.^      K-re  the  looker-on,  the  next  it  had 
in      grown  smaller;  smaller  now,  smaller, 
[  ::"     a  sj^ck — out  of  sight!      Onwards 
: :  r      I  ui  slowly  after  it,  though  the  speed 
iH  i      seemed  scarcely  to  slacken,  the  slip 
carriage  swept  along  the  rails ;  till, 
■jx^l     a  little  before  Dmisford,  its  motive 
:.*:-      j-ower  gradually  lessened.    Evento- 
ire      ally  worn  out,  and  jolting  down  to 
the  speed  of  a  mere  market- cart,  the 
ii.i      carriage  glided  into  Dunsford  Sta- 
.'T      v.oTi  as   quietly  as  if  it   had  been 
r-:-      driven  by  an  old  farmer,  and  drawn 
ir.      1  y  a  sober  old  pony. 
:".r         The  >lip  carriage  had  saved  them. 
:>.      Great  was  the   delight   uf  Harriet 
; :.:      '^^heu  she  f« mnd  herself  safe,  and  loud 
.  r.      : :ie  gratitude  i»f  Frank.  Tresham,  by 
, :      a  judicirus  tidegram  to  Carlisle,  ex- 
k""x      I'aining  that  he  had  been  accident- 
:>      aV.y  Kft  behind  at  a  station  where 
>s      lie  had  gut  out  to  get  a  glass  of  sher- 
l-      ry.  brought  the  worthy  but  not  a-*- 
i:i      i;:te  Plonorhasset  back  to  London  by 
ihe  next  train. 

Immediately  on  which,  Frank  and 
1 .:      Harry,  who  had  boon  quietly  stop- 
.:.      ::::;:  ai  the  house  of  a  married  friend 
"i      of  TR*>haurs,  slipped  off  to  Gretna, 
iv:      aiui  were  there  t|uietly  married- 
thanks  to  the  clever  use  of  a  slip 
TAjT^:::'*:  at      carriage.      The  Blenerhassets  were 
SiH-n  reci'ii oiled  to  their  new  son-in- 
>lip  at      law,  who  is  already  pronounced  likely 
to  be  made  the  next  Associate  of  that 
:,'  said      generous  and    receptive   boily,  tlio 
Roval  Acadeniv. 
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TBBN  years  ago,  London  was  a 
lii  jollier  place  in  erery  way  than 
.  now.  It  had  an  individaality  of 
»wn  then ;  its  hig  hotels  were  on- 
t,  its  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
ndshed :  it  was  jnst  a  big,  brown, 
f  city,  with  a  splendid  river  run- 
j^  slap  through  it.  For  it  had  a 
r  then,  witli  shores  and  noble 
gee;  now  it  has  but  a  stone 
igh,  with  iron  drain-pipes  across 
One  rode  on  the  top  of  bases 
ly  or  darted  about  in  hansoms; 
,  I  declare,  when  I  visit  London, 
tend  all  my  time  in  a  coal-cellar, 
re  there  is  an  escape  of  gas,  and 
re  all  the  hot  cinders  from  the 
ben  fire  are  emptied, — I  mean 
Metropolitan  Railway, 
^fteen  years  ago  I  was  in  Lon- 
f  living  on  a  slender  pittance,  and 
h  troubled  in  the  matter  of  din- 
i.  As  a  rule  I  dined  in  the  mid- 
of  the  day,  on  a  chop  sent  in  by 
ughbouring  publican,  and  made 
with  bread-and-cheese  and  beer 
ight.  But  there  were  times  when 
soul  craved  more  luxurious  liv- 
Those  times  generally  coin- 
d  pretty  accurately  with  the  ad- 
;  of  quarter  day,  and  then  one 
Id  go  in  for  a  cut  of  Simpson's 
ton,  or,  if  more  reckless,  for  a 
ler  at  the  Wellington,  at  that 
J  just  opened  vice  *  Crockford's.' 
ondays  were  the  worst  days  for 
ler  arrangements.  By  breakfast- 
at  noon,  indeed,  one  avoided  the 
issity  of  any  luncheon;  but  at 
it  five  o'clodc  a  desperate  craving 
Id  come  over  me,  a  gnawing 
ure  in  the  stomach  would  cease- 
ly  cry  for  food.  Frequently,  I 
;e88,  an  empty   purse   coincided 


with  an  empty  stomach,  and  the 
vulture  cried  in  vain ;  but  sometimes 
one  had  a  few  shillings  in  one's  poc- 
ket, and  then,  even  then,  the  prob- 
lem was  a  difficult  one — where  to 
dine  on  Sunday. 

I  went  often  on  such  occasions  to 
an  underground  chamber  called  the 
Recesses,  not  far  from  Long-acre. 
The  promises  of  that  establidiment 
were  excellent.  Soup,  fish,  and  joint 
— all  for  the  modest  sum  of  eigh teen- 
pence.  The  performance,  however, 
was  somewhat  feeble.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  it  wasn't  an  excellent  dinner 
for  the  money  —  it  was.  But  it 
wasn't  an  invigorating  dinner.  The 
soup  was  somewhat  thin,  the  fish 
were  generally  *  fresh'  herrings,  and  ' 
they'd  have  been  better  for  a  little 
salt  originally.  The  joint  was  usually 
boiled  beef,and,  you  see,  the  joint  and 
the  soup  were  like  the  two  buckets  of 
a  well — the  stronger  the  soup  the  less 
succulent  the  joint,  and  vice  versa. 

One  Sunday,  I  remember,  my 
funds  were  getting  low,  very  low.  I 
had  determined  to  remain  in  my 
lodgings  and  support  nature  on  to- 
bacco-smoke; but  my  hunger  was 
too  strong.  I  had  a  few  shillings 
left,  and  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and 
the  cravings  of  my  appetite  increased, 
resolution  broke  down.  I  put  on  my 
hat,  and  hurried  out  in  quest  of  a 
dinner. 

How  is  it  everything  looks  so 
ghastly  on  Sunday  1  Don't  tell  me 
about  the  prickings  of  conscience, 
misspent  day,  and  all  that.  Good 
lack  !  I  wish  I'd  nothing  worse  than 
that  to  reproach  myself  with.  But  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  physical  fact,  that 
on  Sunday  the  air  is  loaded  with  bile. 
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I  don't  thiak  it  nsea  abore  a  certain 
altitude;  IVe  escaj>ed  it  on  the 
heights  of  Hanjpstead^  on  the  hills 
of  Surrey ;  but  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea  I 
believe  the  wr,  between  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  monuDg  and  eight  at  night, 
on  Sunday^  to  be  overcharged  with 
bile.  Perhaps  it*s  owing  to  so  many 
people  being  in  charch  or  chapel, 
and  that  they  leave  their  bile  outride, 
as  they  do  their  nmbrellas  on  a  wet 
day. 

When  I  made  np  my  mind  to  go 
to  the  Recesses  for  a  dinner,  it  was  be- 
cause I  knew  that  there  was  no  other 
place  open  the  prices  of  which  would 
be  within  my  means.  How  dismal 
it  looked  this  Sunday  evening,  that 
long  low  room  !  its  tables  almost  de- 
serted, save  for  one  or  two  men  here 
and  there  nodding  over  a  plate  of 
bificuits.  There  was  pea- soup  that 
night,  I  remember,  and  it  was  rather 
good  too.  The  fish  was  fishy,  the 
Joint  was  reduced  to  a  stump. 

*  Waiter/  I  cried,  *  can  1  dis;peuse 
with  the  other  oourse&|  and  dine  ofT 
the  soup  V 

*  If  you  wish,  of  course,  sir,^  said 
the  waiter. 

I  had  three  helps  of  that  excellent 
pea-90up,  and  in  each  plate  I  put  a 
spoonfhl  of  dried  mint.  But  the 
after  result  was  nut  exhilarating ;  it 
rather  clogged  the  pores,  I  think, 
that  soup.  Miserable  und  de|iressed 
as  1  went  into  the  Keccsses,  I  felt 
still  more  miserable,  more  depressed 
after  my  dinner,  I  bad  ppent  my 
prescribed  allowance.  I  couldn^fc  go 
anywhere  or  do  any  thing.  I  coidd 
only  go  back  to  my  gloomy  lodgings 
through  the  sloppy  street,  and  sit, 
and  lonely  diew  the  cud  of  bitter 
meditation. 

The  idea  seemed  to  me  horrible ; 
and  yet  now,  as  ever,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  escape  for  me  from  the  em- 
braces of  this  dull  melancholy  fiend. 
I  coulihrt  help  raying  to  myself^  as  I 
sat  with  my  chin  resting  on  my  hands, 
*  I  wish  I  were  dead  !' 
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I  didn't  mean  to  say  i 
I  suppose  I  must  have 
audibly ;  for  a  man  who  Wi 
opposite  me  at  the  tabh 
been    sitting    there, 
heavy  red  moustache 
had  been  dining,  his  eyes 
his   plate^ — looked   up  of  t 
an<l  gave  me  a  quick  an<^ 
glance.  " 

I  knew  him  then;  if 
hurst,    an  old  schoolfeU 
boy  he  had  been  always 
us :  that  quick  sudden  glai 
had  always  had  such  a  stra: 
upon  all  on  whom  it  fell, 
to  say  he  had  the   E?"* 
wonderful  tales  used 
school  about  the  effect 
look.     8tJll,  I  was  ghid^ 
any  relief  from   Uie   lonef 
monotony  of  my  life  wad 
He  recognised  me  als 
over  and  sat  beside  mc. 

'  Well/     he  said, 
shaken   hands — he   hi 
flabby,  chilly  hand, 
sent  an  icy  thrill  to  mj\ 
*  well,  and   so  you  wi 
dead; 

*  Did  you  hear  me  V  i 
it  was  nonsense,  of  cou 
say  so.  A  foolish  bah 
don^t  mean  it.* 

'  It  wasn  t  nonsense  I* 
talked  in  n  low  monotom 
intelligible  enough    to 
which  it  was  intended, 
overheard  by  others.    *  H 
sense,  but  a  very  mtiooil 
wish.     I  wish  &o  myselj 
is  more,'  he  said,  *  I  half 
to  carry  out  both  our 

I  laughed  uneasily, 
joking/ 

*  I  never  joke  Uu  _ 
went  on,  *  the  great  det«n 
ence  which  has  restrained  i 
men,  who  see  the  folly  ai 
nem  of  life,  who, 
feeble  capaciticB  for  enji 
their  urJimited  capabUiti 
iugf  would  gladly  resign] 
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6  no  ad?antftge  for  them — 
t  deterring   inflaence  has 

doabt  whether  death  be 
complete  serering  of  the 
the  soul ;  whether,  indeed, 
ot  a  lingering  capability  of 
ill  hanging  to  the  relaxed 
lingering  consdoosness  in 
ing  brain ;  that,  in  addition 
temefrs  of  death,  one  may 

the  gloom  of  the  grare, 
rs  of  the  chamel-honse.' 
hearens  I*  1  cried.    *  What 
idea!'    He  fascinated  me, 

I  would  gladly  have  risen 
away ;  but  he  stopped  me 
sye. 

I,'  he  said.  '  I  have  over- 
impediment;  I  have  opened 

of  Death  to  all  mankind, 
my  young  schoolfellow,  I 
1  the  secret ;  lest,  tempted 

to  cross  the  boundary,  I 
ie,  and  l^ave  mankind  as 

as  ever.  You  see  this 
herb ;  it  is  like  mint,  is  it 
smell,  the  taste,  everything 
int — you  would  not  know 
irt;  and  yet  in  a  small 
>f  this  powder  lies  a  release 
^he  miseries  of  life.  Don't 
ck;  it  is  innocuous  in  small 
educes  merely  a  pleasing 
but  in  such  a  quantity  as 
oful,  it  produces  lethargy; 

quantity  brings  on  syn- 
rice,  inevitable  deatu.  I 
m  ventured  as  far  as  the 
ftge,  but  have  always  stop- 

of  the  third.  But  I  have 
jack  thus  much  assurance 

world  of  shadows  :  con- 
3  ceases  altogether  at  the 
age.  There  are  no  dreams 
ep  of  death. 

preliminary  stage  of  leth- 
elightful — I  often  indulge 
.  I  have  had  a  doubt  some- 
ether  I  might  not  possess 
ional  physical  organisation; 
he  herb  would  produce  ex- 
same  eflfects  on  others.  I 
3d  to  try  the  experiment  on 


a  large  scale.  I  came  here  to-night 
to  do  it.  I  have  noticed  that  each 
frequenter  of  these  rooms,  on  pea- 
soup  nights,  which  are  frequent, 
takes  one  plate  of  soup,  to  which  he 
adds  one  spoonful  of  mint.  Well,  I 
watched  my  opportunity.  I  came 
here  as  soon  as  the  room  was  opened; 
and,  whilst  the  waiter's  back  was 
turned,  I  emptied  the  contents  of 
the  plate  of  mint  into  my  pocket, 
and  filled  the  plate  with  my  own 
powder.  The  experiment  was  a  bold 
one.  I  might  have  caused  the  death 
of  innocent  persons.  However,  I 
persevered ;  the  interests  of  science 
overpower  considerations  of  human- 
ity. The  experiment  has  completely 
succeeded.  Each  habitue  of  these 
rooms  has  swallowed  his  plate  of 
soup,  his  spoonful  of  precious  herb ; 
each  has  gone  through  the  stage  of 
lethargy.  There  are  some  now,  you 
observe,  passing  through  that  stage.' 
I  threw  an  agonised  glance 
around.  Yes,  sure  enough,  there 
were  two  or  three  men  lying  back  in 
their  chairs,  their  heads  sunk  on 
their  breasts,  in  a  state  of  complete 
lethargy. 

*  And,'  he  went  on,  *  I  can  see  the 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  leth- 
argy upon  you — the  dilated  pupil  of 
the  eye,  the  expression  of  anxiety  in 
the  face;  yes,  all  is  perfect;  the 
symptoms  are — ' 

*  But,'  I  gasped,  *  I  have  taken 

THREE  spoonfuls!' 

*  Martyr  of  science  !'  he  cried, 
springing  up  and  grasping  me  by 
the  hand,  *  how  carefully,  how  pain- 
fully I  will  watch  every  symptom  of 
your  declining  vitality  !  Dear  friend, 
your  case  will  be  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity.  Like  Curtius, 
you  have  leaped  into  the  chasm  for 
the  public  weal.' 

*  But  isn't  there  an  antidote  ?'  I 
gasped ;   *  a  remedy  ?' 

*  There  is  none ;  and  were  there, 
you  would  not  go  back  from  the  no-^ 
ble  path  ?  My  dear  friend,  imitate 
the  example  of  the  ancient  Rom^^  * 
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ft  quietude  and  serenity  in  yonr  last 
hours  is  indispensable  for  the  proper 
noting  of  your  phenomena.' 

»  But  I  won't  die  I'  I  shouted,  get- 
ting up.  My  Umbs  trembled  beneath 
me ;  I  felt  the  very  chills  of  death 
upon  me,  *  I  wou't^  I  won't  !*  Here 
I  screamed,  *  Send  for  a  doctor — for 
policemen.  Quick !  Quick !  I'm 
poisoned  I* 

All  the  lethargic  men  jumped  to 
their  feet,  the  waiters  came  running 
in,  the  proprietor  appeared,  pale  and 
wondering. 

*  I'm  poisoned  V  I  shouted ;  *  poi- 
eoned  in  the  mintl  Send  for  a  doc- 
tor, you  fouls  I  do  you  hear  ?' 

*  ilad  r  said  a  quiet  voice ;  *  mad 
as  a  hatter.  Poor  fellow  !  he's  sub- 
ject to  those  fits.  He'll  fall  down 
directly  ;  look  out  for  him  !* 

*But  I'm  not  going  to  have  the 
character  of  the  house  taken  away 
for  no  mad  freaks.  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  attacking  the  quality 
of  my  victuals,  sir  V 

^  It  was  he/  I  shouted,  pointing  to 
my  friend,  *  who  now  seeks  to  screen 
himself  by  calhng  me  mad.  But, 
good  heavens  I  will  you  see  a  fellow- 
creature  perish,  peris h^  iehihuV 

*  There,  don't  aggravate  him,'  said 
my  friend,  *  Put  him  into  a  cab  and 
send  him  to  a  police-station ;  he's 
mare  to  have  been  advertised  for.' 

I  was  dragged  and  hustled  from 
the  room,  and  hurled  into  a  cab. 
Two  or  three  policemen  had  come  up, 
and  one  took  charge  of  me  inside, 
whilst  another  mounted  the  box.  1 
was   quiet   now,   overcome   by  my 


struggles,  and  lay  exhausted  b  the 
comer  of  the  cab,  waiting  the  iijqd- 
ions  advances  of  the  deadly  nar;  li  \ 
Presently  the  cab  stopped.  '  Wt*  vt? 
got  tliat  chap  they  advertised  for,' 
cried  the  man  out^de,  to  a  pok'4^- 
man  who  was  lounging  at  the  door 
of  the  police-station, 

*  The  deuce  you  have  !*  said  the 
inspector,  coming  up.  *  Then  jon>c 
done  a  good  job  to-night,  Thcre*s 
fifty  pounds  offered  now.  Take  iiim 
right  off  to  the  aeylum  at  once*  Let's 
have  a  look  at  him,  Uiougb.  Whj 
this  ain't  the  man  at  all ;  this  ain't 
MedhurstI  Low,  you  ought  to  hire 
known  better  Red  full  moustache, 
drooping  eyelids,  aquiline  nose — whj 
they're  afi  different  as  hght  from 
darknesa.* 

*Whatl  is  Medhurst  madf  I 
said,  a  light  bursting  in  upon  mc. 

*  Yes ;  'as  he  been  playing  itij 
of  his  pranks  upon  yon,  sir?— malt' 
ing  believe  to  give  you  poison,  or 
any  think  of  that  sort  ?  Lonl,  he's 
the  cunningei^t  chap  in  creation,  tbit 
Medhurst.  He's  a  small  forUjDC  t*/ 
the  police  to  bring  him  hack  iiW 
h  is  escapes .  H  e'  s  qai te  'annlefis  too, 
though  he's  always  up  to  so  mi&f 
tricks.  Quite  a  gentleman  too.  I'*** 
iwallowed  a  pint  or  more  of  bis  pi- 
sou  just  to  please  him,  and  then  w^ 
stand  a  bottle  of  champagne  »ft«^ 
wards.  That's  how  you  had  ou^bt  to 
have  served  him,  sir.  There,  po 
wotrt  get  hold  of  him  to-uigbt 
chaps  ;  he's  miles  away  by  this  tim*' 

I  have  never  wished  myself  d»<J 
since  then. 
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;!  Mail  train,  eh?  Why, 
Jlow,  jon  will  lose  the 
»f  the  hunting.  Nice 
f  irith  the  scent  hreast- 
6  horses  in  their  hest 
Iraw  Appley  Gorse  on 
•a  sare  find  and  a  splen- 

I  want  you  to  show 
dandies  at  Lord  Whip- 
vray  oyer  Bullingsley 
I  a  pity  to  leave  us  just 
I  spoke  our  veteran 
orough  sportsman,  and 
in-hearted  gentleman  of 
,  with  whom  I  had  been 
ver  since  he  first  rated 
)e  age  of  ten,  for  riding 
pony  too  close  to  the 
Js. 

:)arew,  whose  name  fig- 
mded  Gentry  as  second 
8  Carew,  Esq.,  of  Har- 
rt,  and  in  the  Army 
nant  in  a  light  cavalry 
»ked  rueful  enough,  I 

assured  the  good  old 
mds  that  there  was  no 
id  that  with  all  my  de- 
until  the  frost  should 
our  sylvan  enjoyments 
The  fact  was  that  my 
under  orders  for  India, 
re  we  sailed  my  father 
)  to  accept  an  invitation 
e  Christmas  with  an 
mt  of  mine,  a  certain 
Qd  Lady  Treherne,  who 
vay  off,  in  the  West  of 
I  whom  it  so  happened 
»t  seen  since  my  school- 
L  had  no  particular  de- 
8  my  last  days  in  Eng- 
it  at  Bramshaw  Hall, 
[  never  before  been  a 
was  especially  unpleas- 

leave  home  just  then. 


We  lived  in  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  those  'grass-shires'  which  form 
the  paradise  of  foxhunters  and  the 
emporium  of  weight-carrying  hunters 
and  hounds  of  high  degree;  while 
Bramshaw  was  situated  in  Blank- 
shire,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
a  rocky,  heathy,  and  eminently  pic- 
turesque county,  where  foxhunting 
can  only  be  pursued  under  difficulties. 

My  parents  were,  however,  so 
anxious  that  I  should  not  refuse  my 
uncle's  well-meant  invitation,  that  I 
reluctantly  made  up  my  mind  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  as  there  were  sundry 
matters  to  transact  in  town,  with  re- 
ference to  equipments,  outfit,  &c., 
and  as  we  expected  to  embark  for 
India  early  in  the  new  year,  I  was 
obliged  to  hurry  up  to  London  at 
once,  to  attend  to  the  needful  prepa- 
rations, and  to  be  in  time  to  reach 
Bramshaw  before  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities should  fairly  begin.  When 
it  began  to  snow  heavily  on  the  day 
of  my  leaving  London,  I  reflected 
that  the  fine  scenting  weather  in  our 
OYm  county  was  over  for  the  present, 
and  that  I  had  not  lost  many  runs 
by  my  unwilling  absence. 

With  all  that,  I  could  not  help 
looking  upon  my  visit  to  Bramshaw 
as  an  unmitigated  annoyance.  I  had 
seen,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
very  little  of  the  relatives  under 
whose  roof  I  was  to  be  domiciled, 
and  to  all  their  friends,  as  well  as  to 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they 
resided,  I  was  a  total  stranger.  The 
Trehemes  were  people  who  had  for 
several  years  led  a  quiet  life  on  their 
own  estate,  and  the  district  in  which 
they  lived  was  one  that  had  a  repu- 
tation for  tenaciously  keeping  up  an- 
cient usages  and  customs  exploded 
in  parts  of  England  more  infused 
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with  the  melrapolitan  Rpirit  of 
change,  *  I  suppose  I  am  in/  said 
I  to  myself^  as  I  gloomily  gazed  out 
of  the  window  of  tlie  railway  carriage 
and  watched  the  whirling  snowflakcs 
sweep  pa«t  with  blinding  rapidity, 
•for  what  they  call  a  good  old- fash- 
ioned Christmas.  /  know.  Round 
games,  snapdragon ^  blindman*s  buff, 
forfeits,  and  the  rest ;  and  I  shall  be 
lucky  if  I  escape  hunt  the  slipper.* 

Bramshaw  Hall  turned  out  to  be 
a  fine  old  place,  built  of  stone  which 
age  had  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens  of  dainty  green  and  golden 
nisset  tints,  and  very  much  superior 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view  to  tlie  red 
bricks  and  white  copings  of  our  own 
ancestral  mansion  in  central  Eng- 
land. The  JIall  stood  also  in  a  com- 
manding position,  perched  as  it  was 
on  a  stone  terrace,  overlooking  all 
the  Burromidiog  country  with  all  its 
horrent  woods,  and  bare  peaks  of 
gray  rock,  and  the  pnrple  moorland 
clothing  the  neighbouring  heights 
as  with  a  royal  robe*  One  part  of 
the  old  bouse— the  western  end — 
looked  tipon  a  really  lovely  glcn^ 
something  like  a  bit  of  Cumberland 
scenery  transplanted  to  tlie  south ; 
and  there  was  a  steep  fall  here  from 
where  the  terrace  ended  down  to  the 
rough  rocks  beneath,  and  to  the 
stream  that  battled  and  frothed 
among  the  bonldert;  and  deep  over- 
hanging banks  of  its  narrow  bed. 

I  was  very  kindly  received  bjthe 
baronet  and  by  ray  aiint — it  was 
Lady  Trcherne,  by  tlie  bye,  to  whom 
I  was  related — and  found  myself 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  guests  of 
different  ages,  ranging,  so  far  as  I 
could  guess,  from  seven  to  seventy 
years,  most  of  whom  were  Blankshirc 
people,  or  from  the  adjacent  coimties. 
I  was  the  only  late  arrival,  for  all  the 
others  had  been  for  several  days  at 
Bramshaw;  so  that,  as  1  did  not  pos- 
sess the  slightest  local  knowledge^  I 
was  glad  to  get  what  Frenchmen 
call  tbe  carte  du  par/s  from  those 
who  were  better  informed  than  I  was. 


There  was  a  young  fellow  there  wlom 
I  did  know,  one  Tollemache — Liontl 
Tollemacbe — a  fall  cornet  in  the. 
Lancer  regiment  quartered  at 
Chester,  and  whose  relations  had  j 
him  an  introduction  to  Sir  Cha 
as  to  one  of  the  magnates  of 
coontry-side. 

'Awfully    jolly    old    place, 
know,  and    all    that/    said    Cor 
Tollemache  to  me  aside,  and  with  l 
air  of  mysterious  importance.  *  And 
as  regards  yonr  uncle  and  austyi 
only  wish  that  there  were  more 
the  same  sort,  for  kinder  people  1 1 
ver  knew.    Capital  house,  good  ( 
decent   cover-shooting,    and  pretty 
girls  staying  here ;  but —  Yooi 
believe  in  ghosts:,  Carew,  of  course  1 

*  Of  course  not,'  said  I,  wonderia 

*Nor  do  I.  Awful  staff!'  si3 
my  friend,  and  went  off  to  flirt  widi 
a  Miss  Porter,  who  came  from  So- 
Chester  too. 

A  lady  whose  &cqQaintaDC«  I  ] 
sently  made^  and  who  liked,  i 
ently,  to  bear  the  sound  of  her  <  _ 
voice,  was  more  explicit  than  A* 
enigmatical  suballem  had  been.  B 
was  thus  that  Mrs.  Methven  n- 
plained  matters :  ♦  Why,  yoti  ««, 
Mr.  Carew,  we  are  rather  oelebii 
ted  for  haunted  houses  in 
of  tbe  country,  and  the 
was  rather  that  Bramshaw, 
IS,  and  with  all  tbe  dreadful  Oun 
done  here  that  mast  have  been  do 
of  course^yon  men  arc  sad  wickl 
creatures,  ifr.  Carew,  tliough 
course  you  won't  agree  with 
about  that — should  not  have  hid  ( 
ghos t  o f  i ts  own  before.  Bo t  r 
what  with  the  mstlings^  and 
with  the  light  tread  that  ptasKSS  ! 
our  bedroom  doors  at  the  stfang««l 
hoiirs  of  the  night,  and  whil  wiliJ 
vague  movements,  and  creakiftg  ^ 
the  old  oak  stairs,  and  things  hm$ 
disturbed  or  thrown  down  in  •  wij 
no  servant  cail  aecotint  for — why»(w< 
does  not  know  what  to  think;  to** 
excepting  your  good  aunt  and  unckt 
to  whom  no  one  likes  to  »peak  0^ 
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bject^  I  afisnre  yon  we  are  all 
ii^lj  mieasj  and  uncomfort- 

1  indeed,  on  farther  inquiry, 
mnd  it.  A  vagae  feeling  of 
if<»rt|  almost  of  alarm,  was 
I  among  the  gnesta.  Dinner, 
er,  80  far  as  I  could  see,  dis- 

idl  these  dismal  day-dreams 
haunted  houses  and  creaking 
;  and  indeed  I  have  not  often 
I  people  who  enjoyed  them- 
so  heartily  as  these  Blankshire 

around  my  uncle's  hospitable 

They  all  knew  each  other, 

id  at  their  fingers'  ends,  so  to 

the  names  and  circumstances 
try  married  daughter,  and  of 
son  at  Sandhurst  or  the  Uni- 
r.  A  few  outsiders  there  were : 
lache,  the  Porter  girls,  and 
Porter — an  apoplectic  old  sol- 
rho  rarely  spoke,  except  with 
Qce  to  Uhe  Dook,'  or  Hhe 
sola' — and  myself;  esoteric  per- 
who  did  not  know  who  Mary 
me  had  married,  and  who  had 
admired  Frank's  score  at  eric- 
r  the  matchless  horsemanship 
)lphus.  But  they  were  all  very 
and  did  their  best  to  lighten 
atural  sense  of  inferiority  to 

who  were  better  informed, 
inner  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
sed  merrily,  and  the  children 
in  at  dessert  in  gay  frocks  and 
I  and  velvet  tunics,  and  shin- 
iris,  according  to  sex  and  com- 
n,  and  there  was  a  great  sil- 
It  caldron  full  of  something 
nd  strong,  which  was  called 
assail  bowl,  and  we  all  sipped 
lughed,  and  became  seasonably 

and  blithely  sportive. 
»n  in  the  drawing-room  there 
l^ames  of  all  sorts — one  of  for- 
^mong  them — and,  to  my  own 
iment,  I  found  myself  voted  by 
lildren  into  the  high  dignity 
ffice  of  Lord  of  Misrule,  or 
I  Mufti,  or  something  of  the 
which  post  I  accepted  because 
flapped  their  little  hands  and 


seemed  so  eager  and  bright-eyed, 
and  because  even  then,  at  one-and- 
twenty,  I  could  not  bear  to  say  to 
children,  Nay.  And  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  romping,  laughter,  and  in- 
tense nonsense,  to  the  disgust  of 
young  ToUemache,  who  wondered 
how  an  officer  of  my  standing  could 
thus  demean  himself;  until  the  tired 
darlings  were  taken  off  to  bed,  and 
it  was  almost  time  for  us  grown 
people  to  go  to  bed  too.  I  think  the 
liveliest  of  the  young  girls  there,  the 
quickest  guesser  of  charade  or  cotk- 
undrum,  the  deftest  at  '  post'  or 
'  puss  in  the  comer,'  the  smartest 
competitor  at  forfeits,  was  my  young 
cousin  Blanche,  the  only  child  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Treheme;  a  deU- 
cate  pale  slip  of  a  girl,  with  fine  eyes 
and  long  fair  hair,  but  by  no  means  so 
pretty  as  several  of  the  little  rich-com- 
plexioned  West -of -England  pixi^ 
who  frolicked  around  her.  Blanche's 
health,  as  I  conjectured  when  first 
she  put  her  thin  hand  into  that  of 
*  Cousin  Talbot  Carew,'  was  none  of 
the  best;  and  I  could  see  by  Lady 
Treherne's  half- anxious,  half- grati- 
fied look,  that  she  was  surprised  by 
the  unusual  animation  which  her 
daughter,  usually  languid  and  re- 
served, displayed  on  the  occasion  of 
these  Christmas  sports. 

Well,  we  went  to  bed.  My  room 
was  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  and 
was  known  as  the  Tapestry  Boom. 
Its  walls  were,  indeed,  covered  with 
tapestry  of  great  antiquity  and  ugli- 
ness, and  tlie  bed  was  an  imposing 
structure,  calculated  to  impart  to  the 
intelligent  foreigner,  should  he  ever 
gain  admittance,  a  proper  appreci- 
ation of  the  majesty  of  sleep.  A 
wood  fire,  clear,  ruddy,  and  bright, 
burned  on  the  ample  hearth,  where 
the  massive  *  dogs'  or  andirons  of 
parcel  gilt  steel  were  formed  to  re- 
present the  heraldic  cognisance  of 
the  Trehemes.  I  was  tired,  but  not 
disposed  for  sleep ;  so  instead  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  I  sat  down  before  the 
fire,  from  time  to  time  tossing  a  fresh 
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log  into  the  bUze,  and  meditatmg  on 
muij  things,  on  mj  life,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  fotnre,  as  I  gazed  on  the 
glD<iriiig  embers,  which  seemed  to 
hare  that  sirange  fasclDation  for  me 
that  thej  hare  had  for  thousands. 

At  last,  the  sullen  sound  of  the 
great  dock  on  the  turret  above  the 
stables  reminded  me  that  it  was  yery 
late,  conTentionallj  as  well  as  actual- 
Ijp  and  that  I  had  better  get  some 
deep  whOe  I  could ;  and  then  it  was 
that,  feeling  for  my  watch  and  miss- 
ing  that  accustomed  pocketcompa- 
nion,  I  recollected  that  when  we  were 
at  plaj  downstairs,  mj  watch  had 
been  one  of  the  forfeited  pledges,  late 
redeemed,  and  that  it  had  been  left 
Iji^g  on  the  marble  mantdpiece  in 
Uie  great  drawing-room,  since  I  had 
forgotten  to  take  it  up  when  mj 
little  playmates  left  us.  *  It  serves 
me  righV  said  I  cynically,  with  the 
remembrance  of  Tollemadie*s  face 
floating  before  my  mental  vision, 
*  for  making  such  a  fool  of  myself* 
Kever  mind  1  1*11  fetch  it*  So  I 
took  np  my  candle  and  sallied  forth. 
The  passage  which  gave  access  to 
my  room  was  called  the  Gothic  Gal- 
lery, probably  because  it  was  narrow 
and  dark,  with  hideous  mediaeval 
carvifigs  in  niches,  and  stained-glass 
casements,  through  the  tinted  panes 
of  which  the  pure  white  snow  out- 
side looked  crimson,  ochre-yellow,  or 
of  a  dusky  green.  This  passage  leads 
into  the  wider  and  loftipr  one  styled 
the  Oaken  Gallery,  where  the  family 
portraits  hang  against  the  panelled 
walle  J  and  from  this,  the  broad  and 
elaborately- carved  staircase  of  dark 
and  polished  wood  conducts  to  the 
entrance -hall  below.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  drawing-room,  found  my 
watch  without  difficulty,  the  centre 
of  a  heap  of  tora  gloves,  crushed 
flowers,  and  the  pink  or  blue  pa- 
pers that  had  been  wrapped  around 
French  bonbons,  replies  oftbejuTcn- 
ile  revelry*  I  bad  nearly  reached 
my  room  again  when  a  gust  of  wind, 
caused  by  the  sudden  opening  of  a 


door,  extingoished  my  candle.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  I  saw  the  filut 
glimmer  of  a  light  slowly  and  stead- 
ily approaching.  Nearer  and  netffr 
it  came ;  and  presently  I  could  dlv 
tingnish  a  figure  clothed  in  white, 
or  some  light  colour  that  looked 
white  in  the  uncertain  light,  gliding 
with  a  noiseless  tread  and  a  smooth 
evenness  of  motion  which  was  of  it- 
self remarkable.  I  am,  I  hope,  ai 
brave  as  my  neighbours ;  and  I  may 
say,  without  boasting,  that  I  Iistc 
not  been  found  lacking  when  fact*  to 
face  with  danger  in  a  tangible  ^ ' 
but  I  confess  that  a  cold  shud> 
chill  ran  through  my  liml>s,  and  tluU 
my  heart  bounded  like  a  startled 
horse,  and  then  seemed  to  oesM 
beating,  as  I  caaght  sight  of  thli 
mysterious  form  silently  and  suriiv 
approaching  me.  The  Blaok&liu 
lady*s  story  of  vague  alarms  aniofi^ 
the  visitors  on  account  of  fftmnge 
occurrences  by  night  in  that  old 
house,  the  very  scene,  with  iti  so- 
lemn state  and  antique  magnificcaeet 
for  the  manifestation  ofsnperDatuml 
phenomena,  recurred  to  me  with  dis- 
agreeable emphasis.  Idle  words  b*l 
I  thought  them  at  the  time  whtc 
they  were  uttered ;  but  now  I  Wt 
anything  rather  than  inclined  to  ridi- 
cule them.  The  apparition  irrw 
nearer,  and  by  an  involuntary  im 
pulse  I  shrank  back  into  a  dtyonrtj, 
as  if  to  allow  it  to  pass.  It  did  f>ai* ; 
and  in  a  moment  more  I  brealhed 
more  freely,  and  began  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  superstitious  liuidcs. 
Blanche  I  Yes,  it  was  my  yoong 
cousin,  Blanche  Treheme,  I  recc>f" 
nised  her  as  she  passed  close  by  tat^ 
carrying  her  candle  in  a  liand  that 
was  as  steady  as  if  it  had  bet; 
of  a  statue;  and,  in  truth,  iH' 
itself  could  scarcely  have  been  ptler 
than  her  fair  innocent  face,  as  At 
went  by,  to  all  appearance,  withont 
perceiving  me.  She  still  wore  the 
dress  that  she  had  worn  during  th* 
evening's  merry-making  downstaii?, 
her  pretty  white  frock  rehcred  by 
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fixture  of  light  blue.  Her 
8r,  of  a  pule  goldeu  colour, 
1066  over  her  shoulders;  and 
^  with  wonder  that  her  small 
re  bare,  bo  that  her  step 
BO  more  sound  than  if  elic 
ped  been  a  pliantom.  On  she 
ralking  slowly  but  with  no 
hesitation,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Dg  —  what,  I  knew  not— as 
it's  shadowy  hand  had  beck- 
fer  onwardii.  By  some  in- 
\  had  refrained  from  adtiress- 
I  even  in  my  snrprtse  at  the 
Bon;  but  now,  moved  by  an 
I  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
[  left  my  place  of  espial  and 
I  her  at  some  distance,  being 
b  tread  as  lightly  as  I  eould. 
Bed  on,  along  the  Oaken  Gal* 
d  I  wondered  more  and  more 
Itrangeness  of  her  conduct. 
H  chamber  was,  I  conjectured. 
Boor  above,  as  were  those  of 
of  the  visitors,  while  others, 
IB  the  master  and  mistress  of 
ee,  slept  in  that  part  of  the 
\  from  wbich  every  step  re- 
icr  farther  and  farther.  Wby, 
name  of  common  sense,  had 
len  to  range  the  house  tbus, 

bitter  winter^s  night?  and 
luld  be  the  steitdy  purpose 
BW  her  forward,  as  steel  is 
;o  a  magnet  1 

now  she  can  go  no  farther, 
eer  intention  be,  as  doubtless  it 
iceend  to  the  reception-rooms 
y  the  grand  staircase,  for  she 
ehed  tbe  end  of  the  Oaken 
,  Such  was  my  soliloquy,  as 
^ed  my  brains  in  the  eSbrt 
pe  a  reason  for  tbese  extra- 
f  proceedings  on  the  jiart  of 
»f  my  coQsiu's  age.  It  was 
^ible  that  she,  like  myself, 
lare  left  downstairs  some  ob- 
irhich  she  was  now  in  seareb ; 
^y  why  tbis  ghostlike  gUdiug 
re  feet  about  the  mansion  of 
lie  was  the  heiress,  indulged 
ed  by  all  ?  These  thotights 
lo  my  head  as  for  an  instant 


she  stood  stilly  near  the  angle  of  the 
broad  landing-place,  wbile  in  front 
of  her  was  the  great  French  window, 
filling  op  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
widtb  of  the  wide  passage,  by  which 
the  Oaken  Gallery  was  lighted.  This 
window  was  an  umovation,  no  doubt, 
hut  an  improvement  on  the  small- 
paned  casement  of  stained  glass, 
through  which  tbe  sun  had  scarcely 
had  power  to  illumine  the  old  pic- 
tures that  lined  the  walls^  which  it 
had  superseded, 

^  By  heaven,  she  is  lost  T  was  my 
hasty  exclamation,  as^  to  my  infinite^ 
hornjr,  I  saw  Blanche  turn  from  the 
staircase,  and  deliberately  yet  quick- 
ly throw  open  tbe  tall  French  win- 
dow. That  very  day,  just  after  sun- 
set, Sir  Charles  had  insisted  on  my 
admiring  the  view  from  that  west 
w^indow,  which  commanded  a  bold 
sweep  of  country,  sweliiug  moorland 
and  black  pine -woods,  rocky  fort 
and  the  distant  sea.  Tbe  window 
was  at  a  great  heigiit  above  th« 
ground,  since  from  it  one  could  look 
down,  sheer  over  the  edge  of  the 
stone  terrace  on  which  the  mansion 
stood,  to  a  rockj  dell,  where  far  be- 
low a  brawling  stream  made  music 
among  the  boulders  that  fretted  its 
watei-s  into  foam.  All  this  I  re- 
membered, at  the  same  instant  that 
the  dreadfnl  truth  iashed  upon  me. 
Blanche  was  a  sleepwalker — her  ac- 
tions were  prompted  by  the  strange 
mechanical  semi- consciousness  of  the 
somnambulist — and  from  this  ter- 
rible slumber  that  was  not  rest,  her 
awakening  would  be  in  another  world. 
Nearer,  and  nearer  yet,  she  drew  to 
the  giddy  verge,  her  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  vacancy*  She  stood  poised 
on  tbe  very  sill  of  the  open  window, 
through  which  the  bleak  night-air 
rushed  in,  censing  the  candle  in  her 
unco  DSC  ious  hand  to  Hare  and  flicker, 
I  dared  not  call,  dared  not  raise  my 
voice,  lest  I  shonld  startle  her,  and 
precipitate  the  catastrophe  that  seem- 
ed imminent.  There  was  a  chance, 
though  a  poor  one,  that  she  would 
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close  the  window  and  return  to  her 
room,  as  I  had  heard  that  sleep- 
walkers soDietimes  do,  ignorant  of  the 
mortal  peril  so  nearly  encountered. 

Now  fehe  seems  to  bend  slightly 
forward,  her  slender  figure  actually 
OTerhangtiJg  the  abyss,  A  fall  fnjiti 
eueh  a  height  uiust  be  fatal.  Bit- 
terly blaming  myself  for  my  own 
lack  of  prudence,  in  allowing  things 
to  proceed  to  this  pitili  before  I  in- 
terfered, I  mu:<tered  all  rny  strength 
for  one  desperate  bound,  sprang  to 
her  aide»  and  caught  the  girl's  fall- 
ing weig!»t  in  my  arms,  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  stej^ped  from  the 
window  -  ledge.  A  second  or  two 
would  have  made  my  hasty  move- 
ment too  bite;  and  as  it  was^  it  was 
well  that  Blanche  was  a  light  bur- 
den, and  that  I  was  active  and  strong, 
or  both  might  have  fallen  from  that 
dizzy  perch.  Blanche,  abruptly 
awakened,  broke  the  silence  of  the 
house  by  an  agonised  scream,  as  of 
mingled  pain  and  terror,  and  for  an 
instant  she  stniggled,  while  the  can- 
dh^stiek  dropped  from  her  hand. 
The  candle  was  extingubhed  in  its 
fall^  but  I  looked  down  and  saw  the 
tiny  luminous  spark  of  the  burning 
wick  falling,  falling  through  the  mid- 
night darkness,  and  then  heard  the 
dull  dang  as  the  silver  candlestick 
reached  the  rocks  below. 

Blanche*s  ^^hrieka  had  eflectually 
aroused  the  household,  and  before  I 
could  soothe  her  natural  alarm,  she 
was  clasped  in  her  mother's  arms; 
while  a  babel  of  voices  rose  clamor- 
ously around  us,  and  conjectures, 
exclamations  of  horror  or  of  thank- 
ffilness,  were  uttered  on  all  bauds, 
fts  Tisitors  and  servants  came  suc- 
oessiTely  liurrying  to  the  spot  whence 
the  cries  had  been  beard.  That  the 
young  heiress  of  the  Trehenies  was 
a  somnambulist  was  what  no  one, 
not  even  her  own  parents,  knew,  nor 
had  the  poor  frightened  child  her- 
self the  least  suspicion  that  this  vas 
the  caae;  but  at  any  rate  the  incipi- 
ent ghost' stories  with  reference   to 


Bramshaw  Hall  were  now  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  the  most  supeTstitioQ*ly 
disposed  could  not  doubt  the  connec- 
tion between  the  mysterious  occtir- 
rences  of  which  they  had  whispered, 
and  Blanche's  unlucky  peculiAritj, 
The  candlestick,  dinted  and  battered, 
was  found  next  morning  among  this 
rocks  below  the  terrace. 

I  prefer  to  pass  lightly  over  the 
deep  and  fervent  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  strrtng  feeling  witli  which 
8ir  Charles  and  Lady  Trehenie  s^ 
knowledgcd  the  preservation  of  their 
only  child ;  but  I  remetober  to  hiiTt 
reddened  and  winced  exccssivt)/ 
under  the  weight  of  pmisea  unde* 
served,  since  any  one  else  in  my  plaw 
would  surely  have  done  as  niiicb, 
and  it  rather  annoyed  me  than  other- 
wise, that  the  company  persistwl  in 
treating  me  as  a  sort  of  hero  dnring 
the  rest  of  my  stay,  and  in  hQinouf 
ing  and  deferring  to  me  as  if  I  had 
lieen  some  great  public  l)«iefactf>r. 
The  only  exception  to  this  gmrtl 
conspiracy  to  make  much  of  an  ud- 
worthy  individual  was  Blanche  her- 
self- My  young  cousin  seemed  to 
avoid  me  since  that  eventfal  night; 
and  of  all  the  farewells  thai  were 
said  when  I  returned  home,  tbeojW- 
est  *  good- bye'  was  Blanche's  oim. 

We  sailed  for  India ;  and  for  fowT 
years  I  went  through  the  usaa!  TOODd 
of  Indian  duties  and  amasemeflU, 
with  no  opportunities  of  active  ser- 
vice^ but  a  fair  average  of  sp]>rt  with 
gun,  rifie,  and  boar-spear,  with  pleatf 
of  drill  as  well  as  dancing,  umI  »» 
occassional  change  of  station  as  ^ 
chief  military  event  of  the  jeir. 
During  this  time  I  sometimes  re- 
ceived^ though  rarely,  a  letter  fr&o 
my  aunt ;  but  from  home  1  oftiH 
heard  tidings  of  the  Trehemcs,  i^^ 
no  longer  resided  constantly  at  Bram- 
shaw, but  were  oflen  in  Londotvoa 
the  Continent,  or  at  Engliah  utiai^ 
watering-places.  At  the  end  of  few 
years,  my  elder  brother,  poor  Tqci, 
died,  and  my  parents  pressed  m^'  to 
leave  the  army  and  com«  homfif  the 
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necessitj  for  a  profession  in  my  case 
no  longer  existing.  With  some  re- 
gret I  bade  adieu  to  my  former  life 
and  its  associations ;  but,  after  all, 
there  is  no  great  hardship  in  being 
the  fatnre  proprietor  of  an  entailed 
estate  like  ours,  and  with  tolerable 
resignation  I  sent  in  mj  papers  and 
lenoanced  the  career  of  arms. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  England 
before  an  inyitation  to  repeat  my 
former  Christmas  yisit  to  Bramshaw 
Hall  reached  me,  coached  in  such 
affectionate  terms,  and  so  urgent, 
that  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  decline.  '  Mind,'  said  my  father 
jestingly, '  that  yon  don't  leave  your 
heazt  behind  you  there,  unless  indeed 
yoa  hare  left  it  in  India.  Miss 
Blanche,  I  am  told  by  those  who  are 
judges  of  such  matters,  has  turned 
oat  amazingly  good-looking.' 

I  laughed,  and  answered  with  a 
tone  of  perfect  conviction  that  there 
was  little  prospect  of  any  love- pass- 
ages between  my  cousin,  now  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  myself.  I 
found  that  my  father's  account  of 
Blanche's  appearance  hardly  did  jus- 
tice to  the  reality.  She  had  devel- 
oped into  a  very  pretty  girl,  who  at 
moments,  as  when  she  sang,  which 
die  did  in  a  sweet  sad  voice,  and 
with  much  musical  taste  and  skill, 
lodged  absolutely  lovely.  I  took  an 
opportunity  to  ask  Lady  Treheme, 
half  jocularly,  whether  '  the  ghost' 
was  effectually  exorcised,  and  sleep- 
walking a  thing  of  the  past.  With 
perfect  confidence  my  aunt  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  Care,  and  change 
ci  air  and  of  scene,  amusement  and 
stody,  had,  she  said,  done  wonders 
for  Blanche's  health;  and  whereas  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  constitution 
had  formerly  caused  much  anxiety 
to  her  parents,  they  now  considered 
her  to  be  quite  well  and  quite  strong. 
'  It  was  on  her  account,  dear  girl,' 
said  Lady  Treheme,  ^  that  we  (|uiet 
old  folks  have  run  about  the  world 
as  we  have  done,  travelling  and  plea- 
sare-hunting ;  for  you  must  know, 


Talbot,  this  is  the  Qrst  Christmas  we 
have  spent  at  the  Hall  since — since 
you  were  with  us.' 

A  curious  coincidence.  It  was  wild 
snowy  weather  again,  and  with  few 
exceptions  the  same  company  that  I 
had  formerly  met  had  reassembled 
under  Sir  Charles's  hospitable  roof. 
As  before,  I  had  arrived  on  Christ- 
mas-eve ;  and  as  the  dinner  in  its  old 
style,  and  the  dance,  and  the  songs 
and  music,  and  the  games  for  the 
children,  succeeded  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion,  I  could  have  imagined 
that  the  four  last  years  wei^  the 
baseless  vision  of  a  dream,  and  that 
this  was  my  first  and  only  Christmas 
at  Bramshaw  Hall.  One  change 
there  certainly  was.  Blanche,  no 
longer  a  child,  was  taken  in  to  din- 
ner by  me,  and  she  did  not  avoid  me 
in  the  pomted,  almost  petulant^  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  turned  from 
me  when  she  was  but  twelve  years 
old ;  but  I  could  make  no  way  with 
her  in  conversation,  nor  did  she  meet 
my  eyes  frankly,  but  allowed  hers  to 
rest  anywhere  but  on  my  face  when 
I  addressed  her,  answered  my  best 
things  with  monosyllables,  blushed 
when  I  spoke  carelessly  of  our  former 
meeting,  and  altogether  disconcerted 
me,  who  was  perhaps  a  little  vain  of 
my  powers  of  pleasing.  I  soon  gave 
her  up  as  hopeless,  and  directed  my 
attentions  elsewhere. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  felt  my- 
self less  disposed  for  sleep  than  when, 
late  on  the  night  of  Christmas- 
eve,  I  sat  before  the  crackling  wood 
fire  in  my  bedroom — they  had  given 
me  the  Tapestry  Room,  as  before — 
and  meditated  on  all  that  had  occur- 
red, for  good  or  ill,  since  last  I  was  the 
tenant  of  that  ancient  chamber.  Four 
years  ago  poor  Tom,  my  elder  brother, 
was  hale  and  strong,  and  I  a  younger 
son,  with  no  prospects  but  such  as  my 
profession  might,  in  these,  from  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view,  hard  times,  open 
out  before  me.  Four  years  ago  I 
was  setting  out  for  India,  with  scanty 
chances  of  revisiting  familiar  scenes 
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ftnd  BSBOciatifig  with  old  friends,  un- 
til absence  should  have  weakened  the 
memoriea  of  the  first,  and  thinned 
the  nombers  of  the  latter.  Yes,  four 
jears  ago ;  how  Estrange  was  the  ad- 
venture of  that  other  Christmas-eve, 
to  which  mj  thoughts  flew  back,  no 
matter  on  what  subject  I  might  be 
pondering  I 

Blanche  Treherne  was  a  pretty 
girl — very  pretty.  Yes,  my  father 
had  been  accurately  informed  on  that 
ixmt  Accotnphshed  too,  but  not, 
perhaps,  a  person  of  very  deep  feel- 
ings; or  surely  she  might  have  been 
a  little  more  cordiid  witli  a  kinsman 
just  retuTBed  from  a  four  years*  exile, 
and  who  had  been  once  lucky  enough 
to  render  her  a  service  which— Well, 
well !  that  was  an  old  story  now,  and 
young  ladies  have  plenty  to  occnpy 
their  heads  without  treasuring  up  ro- 
mantic gratitude  for  something  that 
happened  in  their  childhood. 

I  drew  a^ide  the  heavy  window- 
curtains  and  looked  out.  Suow,  snow 
everywhere,  as  on  that  memorable 
night  long  ago.  It  was  but  a  thin 
eprinkling  as  yet,  however,  for  it 
had  but  begun  to  fall  on  the  previous 
day.  The  sky  was  streaked  with 
clouds,  through  the  rifts  of  which  a 
wan  new  moon  peeped  coldly.  There 
had  been  no  moon  to  light  the  iuky 
lilackncsB  of  the  night  four  years 
since,  and  bo  far  there  was  a  differ- 
ence. 

I  could  not  go  to  bed.  Somehow, 
do  what  I  would,  I  remaiued  wake- 
ful and  watchful,  with  an  uudefina- 
b!e  impression  upon  rae  that  I  was 
wanted,  that  I  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  that  1  must  not  sleep. 
1  listened  intently  for  the  sHghtest 
sound,  and  even  the  moan  of  the  wind 
without  seemed  to  mc  like  a  human 
voice  complaining.  Again  and  again 
did  I  throw  wood  upon  tlie  fire,  un- 
til my  supply  of  fuel  waned  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  plain  that  I 
must  soon  retire  to  rest,  or  sit  up 
tireless.  *  This  will  never  do,'  said 
I;  *  fancy  is  making  a  fool  of  me; 


and  because  something  queer  hip- 
peued  when  I  was  last  here,  I  can- 
not accept  the  prosaic  view  of  life 
which  is  of  course  the  true  one.  Til 
just  slip  out  and  take  a  glance  it 
the  scene  of  my  former  advcntoiCi 
and  then  come  back  and  go  to  dee^ 
for  the  rest  of  the  dark  hours/ 

So  saying,  I  took  my  candle,  and 
emerged  into  tlie  Gothic  Gallm. 
Instinctively  I  turned  to  llie  point 
where,  four  years  since,  1  hatj  espied 
the  gleam  of  the  light  in  Blantie'o 
hand.  All  was  darkness  now.  Here, 
too,  was  the  doorway  into  which  I 
had  retired  to  allow  the  app&ntiou, 
as  I  had  deemed  it,  to  ^lass.  Smiiin^ 
at  the  recollection  of  my  own  im- 
tional  alarm,  I  went  on,  walking 
softly,  to  the  corner  of  the  Oaken 
Gallery,  *  8o  vivid  is  the  imi^im-  | 
tion/  said  I,  '  that  I  almost  expect  I 
to  see  the  glimmer  of  the  light,  »M 
the  childish  figure  gliding  on  beforr 
me,  as  when — * 

The  words  died  away  on  my  lipi| 
fur  what  I  beheld  was  a  sight  th*t 
curdled  ray  very  Ufc  blood  with  bor- 
ror. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Otkes 
(iallery,  receding  from  me,  and  with* 
in  a  few  feet  of  the  great  west  wior 
dow,  was  a  female  figure  draped  in 
white,  distinctly  visible,  and  carr^o^ 
a  lighted  candle  with  the  same  im* 
passive  mechanical  steadiness  thit  I 
had  noticed  four  years  since;  9ir 
vancing  slowly  too,  and  noi8elei8l!y, 
with  the  same  air  of  being  bed^oOM 
forwards  by  a  viewless  hand  that 
had  shocked  me  in  a  child  so  xas- 
rowly  rescued  from  a  cruel  death. 
It  was  no  dre^im — no  creation  oft 
distempered  brain.  No.  It  wi« 
Blanche  herself;  her  bright  hatrfiott* 
ing  like  pale  gold  over  her  shouldcn^ 
and  wearing  a  loose  peignoir  of  whitS  J 
cashmere.  While  I  stood  speech*^ 
less,  she  advanced,  and  with  a  slow 
hut  certain  movement  of  the  haxid 
which  was  free^  she  began  to 
the  fastenings  of  the 
window. 


began  to  andm 
he  great  I^nfl^ 
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moment  I  stood,  as  if  root- 
be  gronnd  by  horror.  I 
rush  forward,  but  my  feet 
lailed  to  the  floor,  and  my 
len  I  essayed  to  call  alond, 
to  obey  my  Tolition.  The 
dng  sonnd,  as  the  window 
)ened,  and  the  inward  rash 
ihrieHng  night-wind,  dis- 
le  spell  of  my  helplessness, 
ted  along  the  gallery,  shont- 
ttempting  to  shout,  though 
reached  my  own  ear  but  as 
and  hollow  murmur.  The 
ire,  bending  forward,  seem- 
to  vanish  in  the  blackness 
Suddenly  the  candle  was 
bed  by  a  stronger  gust  of 
I  I  uttered  a  cry  of  horror, 
3ght  that  Blandie  had  ac- 
en;  but  by  Heaven's  mercy 
ime,  but  just  in  time.  My 
round  her  waist^  my  hand 
sr  arm,  as  she  was  tottering 
ry  verge  of  the  dread  pre- 
id  by  a  quick  and  powerful 
!  drew  her  back.  She  awoke, 
>w  moaning  cry,  such  as 
I  be  heard  on  the  lips  of  a 
denly  aroused  from  sleep. 
;  this?'  she  said  wildly-^ 
vm  I? — Cousin — what — 
Chen,  as  she  looked  around, 
;he  reality  of  the  position, 
ered,  and  sank  fainting  and 
OS  into  my  arms.  Bearing 
ftly  and  tenderly  as  I  could 
Oaken  Gallery,  I  laid  her 
that  stood  in  the  adjacent 

and  hurrying  to  Lady 
3  door,  aroused  my  aunt 
sleep,  and  related  in  few 
it  had  befallen  her  daugh- 
how,  a  second  time,  she 

providentially  snatched 
aws  of  death. 
}  the  association  of  ideas 
he  mischief — not  a  doubt 
I  the  old  family  physician, 
known  Blanche  from  her 
the  cure  seemed  complete. 


and  in  effect  was  so ;  but  no  doubt 
the  Christmas  spent  for  the  first 
time  at  the  old  house  and  in  the  old 
way ;  the  similarity  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  evening's  amusements; 
and,  above  all,  Mr.  Carew's  presence, 
with  the  memory  of  the  former  ad- 
venture, influenced  our  young  friend's 
fancy  in  a  manner  that  might  have 
been — But  we  won't  talk'of  that  now.' 
The  Trehemes  left  Bramshaw  at 
once;  and  at  their  earnest  wish  I  ac- 
companied them,  and  paid  the  re- 
mainder of  my  visit  at  their  house  in 
London.  Here  it  was  that  I  learned 
to  find  Blanche  very,  very  dear  to 
me;  and  that  after  some  weeks  I 
ventured  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife. 
M  thought,'  said  I,  as  I  took  her 
little  hand,  unresisting,  in  mine, 
'  that  you  rather  disliked  me  than 
otherwise  formerly ;  but  perhaps 
now — * 

'  Do  you  remember  four  years 
ago?'  she  asked,  interrupting  me,  and 
with  a  burning  cheek  and  a  glance, 
half  arch,  half  shy,  that  puzzled  me 
greatly. 

*  Yes,  of  course  I  do,'  answered 
I,  perplexed. 

'Because  I  have  loved  you  ever 
since — ever  since  you — first — '  and 
she  shuddered,  and  hid  her  beautiful 
blushing  face  on  my  shoulder. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Treheme 
gave  their  willing  sanction  to  the  en- 
gagement between  Blanche  and  my- 
self, which  was  equally  welcome  to 
my  own  parents ;  but  on  account  of 
the  youth  of  the  bride-elect,  it  was 
thought  better  to  postpone  the  wed- 
ding for  another  year,  till  Miss  Tre- 
heme should  have  passed  her  seven- 
teenth birthday. 

When  I  asked  her,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  name  the  day  for  that  all- 
important  ceremony,  the  dear  girl 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then^ 
with  tears,  but  not  of  sorrow,  spark- 
ling in  her  loving  eyes,  she  softly 
made  answer,  *  Christmas-eve.' 
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When  I  first  began  to  practise  as  a 
solicitor  at  BngLton,  I  occupied  an 
office  ill  a  street  not  far  from  the 
Western- road.  I  conld  only  atford 
to  hire  one  room,  for  my  professional 
earnings  were  at  present  nil,  and  my 
means  rapidly  aiJproacliiDg  the  same 
figure;  and  a  queer  three-cornered 
room  it  was.  The  house  had  been 
built  in  a  curious  shape,  to  fit  the 
site,  which  was  m  form  an  irregolar 
triangle.  The  other  rooms  on  the 
same  floor  were  pretty  sqnare,  and 
all  tlie  corners  and  twists  had  been 
screwed  into  mine,  which  was  let 
cheap  on  aceount  of  its  not  being  a 
handst>me  apartment.  It  looked  out 
over  roofs  and  chinmey-pots,  and  by 
pntling  my  head  close  to  t!ie  wall 
and  looking  sideways,  I  could  just 
eatch  a  ghmpse  of  one  of  the  mina* 
rets  of  the  wonderful  PaYilion.  1  bad 
the  window  painted  over,  however, 
with  a  coat  of  white  lead,  as  I  found 
that  the  habit  of  looking  out  of  win- 
dow didn't  tend  to  profesgional  in- 
dustry ;  and  then,  as  now,  I'm  so 
vague  in  my  mental  habiU,  that  I 
required  the  very  smallest  excuse 
for  neglecting  the  work  I  had  in 
hand,  and  the  speckled  back  of  a 
cat  01  the  brown  wing  of  a  sparrow 
would  carry  my  mind  far  away  from 
the  realms  of  sheepskin.  But  when 
the  window  was  done  up  I  took  to 
reading  novels,  and  I  don*t  know 
whether  1  shouldn't  have  done  Ijetter 
with  my  furred  and  feathered  friends. 
As  far  as  attendance  went,  how- 
ever, I  was  a  most  exemplary  attor- 
ney. Indeed,  for  the  first  few 
months  of  my  tenancy,  I  almost  lived 
at  my  office.  I  had  my  dmner  sent 
in  frv»m  a  neighbouring  tareni,  and 
after  bui^iness  hours  I  would  sport 
the  oak  and  sit  smoking  over  the 


fire,  reading  a  little  and  thiaking  i 
good  deal^  till  far  into  the  night  Mj 
thoughts  were  not  OTerpleasmt 
The  dwindling  away  of  my  little  Ctft 
tal,  the  improbability  of  its  wplffl* 
ishment,  tlie  difficulty  uf  making' abj 
head  against  the  vis  intrtiiV  oi^k, 
— these  were  the  topics  of  my  medi- 
tations. 

The  rest  of  the  building  wm  ocen* 
pied  for  offices  by  a  surveyor  wftl 
architect,  a  man  who  had  a  large 
staff  of  clerks  and  seemed  to  do  a 
good  business.  The  nile  of 
house  was,  that  at  seven  o'clock 
woman  who  looked  after  the  ruoiB% 
and  who  Hved  in  an  adjcimiig  tack 
street,  would  come  and  lock  up. 
Nobody  slept  in  the  house.  l(  iuj 
one  wanted  to  stay  later,  lie  codd 
have  the  keys,  on  the  condition  tliat 
he  left  them  at  the  charwomifl*J 
honse. 

I  was  generally  tlie  last  in,  tnd 
Mrs.  Win  ton  the  charwoman  osoall/ 
came  to  my  room  with  the  keyj,  tt 
had  become  such  a  constant  occnr- 
renco  for  me  to  lock  rip  the  hoQ*^, 
One  night  it  hapipened  that  I  hn>\ 
gone  out  for  a  few  minuter,  in  fact 
purchase  a  penny  roll  which  I 
tended  to  eat  for  tea,  and  in 
mean  time  Mrs,  Win  ton  had  hm 
the  place  and  locked  up.  I  hi 
therefore  to  go  for  the  keys,  ioi 
having  obtained  them,  I  let  uiywH 
in  and  made  my  way  upstairs  to  my 
own  room,  Now  I  mnsl  t4?U  W, 
that  there  was  another  etory  aboTf 
the  floor  in  which  my  office  wifl 
situated;  but  the  stairs  leadin?  *" 
tiiat  fc"tory  were  blocketi  op  by  ' 
of  timber  stretched  across.  Mj  ian^ 
lord  had  told  mo  that  this  tloor  ws^ 
unoccupied.  The  rooms,  he  said, 
were  mere  dogholes  and  of  no 
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been  servants'  bedrooms 
when  the  hoose  was  used 

I  put  my  latch-key  into 
nd  was  about  to  open  ray 
hung  a  little,  and  I  was 
y  knee  against  it  to  force 
vhen  in  the  act  I  turned 
and  saw  in  the  gloom,  for 
lost  dark,  the  glimmer  of 
a^ure  standing  on  the  stairs 
i  me.  I  was  a  little  start- 
prang  into  my  room  more 
an  I  should  otherwise  hare 
truck  a  match,  lit  a  candle, 
the  while  as  if  somebody 
ing  over  my  shoulder ;  but 
s  the  light  appeared,  my 
vanished ;  I  went  out  into 
g  with  a  candle,  and  looked 
There  was  no  sign  of 
here.  Still  I  felt  the  sense 
liing  uncannie  about  the 
couldn't  sit  down  and  read 
Mrs.  Wintonhad  raked  out 
and  so  I  turned  out  once 
went  home  to  my  lodgings, 
as  Saturday  night,  and  of 
lad  no  idea  of  going  to  the 
t  day.  But  it  so  happened 
s  going  away  on  the  Mon- 
ing  to  Lewes,  by  the  first 
d  as  I  was  walking  home- 
had  been  to  Kemptown, 
lodged  at  the  upper  end  of 
em-road — I  bethought  me 
papers  I  should  want  next 
At  my  office.  I  went  for  the 
3fore,  and  let  myself  in;  and 
docked  my  office,  I  got  the 
astened  up  my  desk,  and 

I  felt  dull,  and  cold,  and 
;  and  I  knew  that  if  I  went 
ay  lodgings,  I  should  find 
d  nobody  to  light  one ;  for 
e  I  lodged  with  were  very 
their  attendance  at  chapel, 
f  the  conditions  they  made 
ook  the  rooms  was,  that 
aid  be  no  cooking  on  Sun- 
be  consequence  was,  that  I 
i  any  dinner  at  all  on  Sun- 
made  a  very  late  breakfast 
and  as  for  anything  else, 


why,  I  took  my  chance.  On  this  day 
chance  had  not  befriended  me;  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  breakfast,  and 
felt  rather  weak  and  hungry.  At  the 
office  I  kept  some  oyffee  and  a  per- 
colater,  a  tiny  kettle,  and  a  bag  of 
biscuits ;  and  it  happened  that  Mrs. 
Winton  had  laid  the  fire  ready  for 
Monday  morning,  so  that  I  had  noth* 
ing  to  do  but  to  put  a  match  to  it,  and 
there  before  long  I.  had  a  comfort- 
able smiling  fire  and  the  kettle  sing- 
ing merrily.  After  I  had  made  my 
cofifee,  I  began  to  think  a  glass  of 
grog  afterwards  would  not  be  amiss. 
I  went  out  therefore  once  more,  and 
got  a  bottle  of  whisky  at  the  public- 
house  I  was  in  the  habit  of  having 
my  dinner  from,  and  brought  it  back 
in  my  pocket.  And  then  I  sat  down 
in  my  office  chair,  which  was  tolerably 
easy,  and  lit  my  pipe,  and  began  to 
feel  comfortable.  So  comfortable  in- 
deed I  felt,  that  after  a  while  my 
head  sank  on  my  breast,  my  limbs 
relaxed,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  very  cold.  The  candle  had  gone 
out,  the  fire  was  out;  there  was  not 
a  spark  of  light  anywhere.  In  truth, 
for  a  few  minutes  I  couldn't  recollect 
where  I  was,  or  indeed  who  I  was. 
It  was  as  if  a  smoothing-iron  had 
been  passed  over  my  mind,  and  I 
had  lost  all  memory  and  sense  of 
identity;  everything  but  a  tremor 
of  trouble  and  pain, — ^nnder  which  I 
gasped  and  struggled  like  a  new- 
bom  infant  for  its  first  breath.  And 
when  I  came  to  a  recollection  of 
where  I  was,  this  sense  of  oppression, 
of  almost  despair,  still  haunted  me. 
I  seemed  to  be  encompassed  by  some 
inexplicable  wrong  and  discomfort, 
from  which  I  could  not  escape.  I 
began  to  tremble  violently,  and  fell 
into  a  cold  profuse  perspiration. 
But  there  had  been  something  in  my 
sleep  that  had  harmonised  with  my 
misery — a  sort  of  bass  accompaniment 
to  the  treble  of  my  own  imaginings; 
and  I  was  conscious  that  although 
their  dismal  chords  were  now  ceaa- 
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mg  to  vibrate  within  me,  ^et  that 
the  aoGODipa&inieTit  still  contintied. 
When  I  came  to  myself  more  com- 
pletely, I  found  that  some  such 
maimed  and  mournful  performance 
really  was  going  on,  for  I  distinctly 
heard  a  chorus  of  deep  rapid  groans. 
They  seemed  to  come  from  all  around, 
and  I  sprang  from  my  chair,  trying 
to  fight  them  away  with  my  hands. 
I  only  heat  the  air.  My  match -hox 
was  empty ;  1  blindly  made  my  way 
to  the  door ;  if  I  could n*t  reach  the 
open  airi  X  felt  I  should  go  mad. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  I  heard 
the  groans  still  more  distiactly.  They 
came  from  above ;  the  stairs  seemed 
alive  with  them,  1  was  unnerved 
by  my  uneasy  slumbers,  and  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  a  superstitions 
panic  terror.  The  door  of  my  room 
had  slammed- to  behind  me,  and  I 
had  left  the  latch-key  inside,  ftko 
the  key  of  the  outer  door.  I  couldn't 
regain  my  own  room ;  and  if  I  went 
down- stairs  J  I  sbould  only  find  my- 
self in  a  dark  narrow  lobby,  out  of 
which  there  was  no  egress,  for  I 
had  locked  tlie  front  door  when  I 
came  in. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  groans  ceased, 
and  everything  became  deadly  stilL 
Then  the  clocks  of  the  churches 
round  chimed  out  the  hour^ — one.  It 
was  the  deadest,  loneliest  time  of 
night;  and  I  was  locked  up  in  thi^ 
dismal  haunted  house. 

From  earhest  childhood  I  have 
had  at  times  a  frightful  virion.  I 
am  shut  up  in  a  lonely  house  ;  I 
hear  the  tramp  of  footsteps  outside, 
the  noise  of  the  street.  All  gradu- 
ally becomes  silent ;  all  signs  of  life 
die  away ;  a  dim  gray  twilight  en- 
compasses me.  And  ttien,  rooted  to 
one  spot,  imable  to  move  or  cry,  I 
am  surrounded  by  tlie  crepitation  and 
whirr  of  some  vast  fluttering,  as  of 
myriad  wings,  in  the  midst  of  which 
appears,  I  know  not  what ;  the  Evil 
One,  I  used  t*3  think,  but  I  never 
saw  him;  I  always  awoke  with  the 
vehemence  and  strength  of  my  ter- 


ror.  Just  such  a  nightmare  I  \a^ 
upon  me  now,  but  I  coulda  t  wtike 
from  it. 

I  suppose  at  last  that  the  thuuc 
I  inwardly  felt  at  lettiog  my  nerrei 
get  the  better  of  my  rcAson,  drofe 
me  forward.  I  know  that  eTtnto- 
ally  I  faced  the  stairs,  carried  them 
with  a  rush,  scrambled  over  or  imdei 
— I  don't  know  which — ^the  bilks  d 
timber,  and  found  myself  on  a  jm* 
row  landing,  from  which  opeitei 
half-a-dozen  doors.  It  wasnt  veij 
dark  here,  as  there  was  a  sk^ligU 
in  the  roof,  though  it  was  nearly 
choked  with  dust  and  cobwebs.  Tk 
groans  still  continued,  and  seemed 
to  surround  me.  I  tried  the  doois 
one  by  one.  They  were  locked,  ill 
but  the  last  one,  and  that  I  opeoei 

The  room  I  entered  was  not  qiiil« 
dark,  for  there  was  a  dormer  window 
in  it,  which  threw  a  gleam  of  ligH 
across  the  room,  and  in  this  gleiun 
I  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  i 
woman  in  white. 

She  was  wringing  her  handi  9sd 
groaning,  but  as  I  entered  she  siak 
back  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  coud), 
and  I  lost  sight  of  her  face  in  the 
shadow.  The  groans  ceased,  aaa^ 
there  was  a  dead  silence  for  awhile. 
Now  all  tliis  time  I  had  beea  ivsvf 
ing  over  in  my  mind  the  meet  $^ 
proved  way  of  exorcising  demous. 

I  should  have  crossed  myself  if  1^*1 
known  how,  but  in  those  dtj*  we 
hadn't  learnt  such  ways ;  l*d  have 
repeated  the  Lord's  prayer,  or 
collect  for  the  day,  but  I  couldB' 
remember  either.  All  the  dej»« 
destroying  methods  I'd  ever  hcii 
of  presented  themselves  to  my 
and  then  eluded  its  grasp.  The  oi 
thing  it  occurred  to  me  to  say  wai} 

*  Hullo  V 

'  Oah,  oah  I  I  be  very  had— vciy 
had,*  whispered  a  feeble  voiee ; 
at  that  moment  all   my  visioas 
witches  and  warlocks,  of  ghoets 
hubgoblins   vanished,  and   I  ai 
to  the  fad  that  there  really  was  f 
human  being  there,  ill  and  auOfexiflg* 


( 
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s  tho  matter?  How  do 
bere  V  I  cried, 
as  no  answer  bat  a  groan, 
ere  now  used  to  the  semi- 
and  I  saw  a  small  deal 
matches  upon  it  I  stmck 
d  looked  about  me.  The 
traces  of  occnpation ;  a 
ned  chair,  a  broken  look- 
a  tmckle-bed,  and  on  the 
I  was  lying  an  old  woman 
ap. 
a  the  doctor?'   she  said 

it  m  go  and  fetch  one/ 

^0  away  just  this  minate. 
it  bad.  I've  been  here,  O 
w  how  long — days,  weeks, 
link;  and  nobody  come  to 
hoUored  a  good  bit,  too.' 
)d  1 1  should  think  you  had. 
'  near  hallooed  me  out  of 

did  I  frighten  you?'  said 
jy  with  a  feeble  chuckle, 
faint  attempt  to  adjust  the 
r  nightcap.  *  Lor',  my 
^t  me  some  drink;  my 
mt  up,  and  all  the  water's 

own-stairs,  broke  open  my 
some  water  and  spirits, 
g  giyen  the  old  lady  a 
out  to  bring  some  assist- 

irent  to  the  charwoman's 

I  after  some  delay  suc- 
irousing  her. 

'  she  cried,  when  I  told  her 
(omebody  ill  in  the  rooms 
)ffices.  '  It  be  old  Mrs. 
rat  her  I     Why  couldn't 

II  morning  ?' 

^ent  for  a  doctor,  secured 
turned  to  the  house. 
Lnton  soon  explained  the 
ne.  It  was  she  who  had 
dssion  to  a  poor  old  wo- 
3p  in  an  empty  room  up- 
r  condition  that  she  should 
rself  be  seen  in  the  day- 
any  of  the  tenants  of  the 


building.  This  undertaking  Mrs. 
Pearson,  for  that  was  her  name,  had 
faithfully  executed.  She  had  been 
creeping  down-stairs  on  Saturday 
night  to  try  and  get  some  assistance, 
when  she  heard  me  coming  to  my 
office,  and  she  had  retreated  at  once, 
and  crawled  into  bed,  and  after  that 
she  had  no  strength  to  move. 

She  was  a  woman  who  had  seen 
better  days,  and  her  great  terror 
was  the  workhouse.  If  she  could 
only  manage  to  find  a  shelter  for  her 
head,  so  as  to  die  respectably,  with- 
out forfeiting  her  position  in  the 
world,  she  didn't  care  what  martyr- 
dom she  underwent.  Poor  Mrs. 
Winton  was  in  a  great  way :  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  old 
lady.  She  feared  her  employer 
would  dismiss  her  from  the  care  of 
his  houses,  if  he  found  out  she  had 
let  anybody  sleep  on  the  premises. 
Altogether,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  got  my 
hands  full  of  old  women,  who  all  of 
them  seemed  to  throw  themselves 
upon  me  for  advice  and  conduct. 

Presently  the  doctor  came,  and 
saw  Mrs.  Pearson. 

'  She's  pretty  bad,'  he  said,  as  he 
came  down.  '  Want  and  starvation 
as  much  as  anything.  Where  are 
her  friends  f 

*  She  ain't  got  none,'  cried  Mrs. 
Winter. 

'  Then  she  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse.' 

But  when  we  tried  to  explain  to 
old  Mrs.  Pearson  that  she'd  have  to 
go  to  the  workhouse,  she  pleaded  so 
hard  against  it  that  she  quite  melted 
me.  Mrs.  Winton  had  a  room  in 
her  own  house  which  she  sometimes 
let,  and  I  promised  to  be  answerable 
for  the  rent  of  it.  So  we  moved 
the  old  soul  at  daybreak — Mrs.  Win- 
ton, her  husband,  and  I — and  estab- 
blished  her  in  her  new  apartmeAt. 

After  a  few  days,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  beef-tea  and  port- wine — 
my  last  sovereigns  were  rapidly 
melting  away  under  the  expense  of 
a  double  establishment — she  got  a 
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gCMxl  deal  better,  and  I  went  to  me 
her.  8he  was  a  very  jollj  old  dame, 
on  the  whole.  Wonderfully  tliank- 
fal,  too,  to  Providence^  that  seemed 
to  me  to  have  done  so  little  for  her. 

*  I  can't  speak,  tny  dear/  she'd  cry 
to  me  in  a  hnsky  whisper,  *  but  there, 
Vm  80  thankful,  I  can  hear.  It's 
very  often  I  can't  he^r,  but  then  I 
get£  mj  woice  back  again,  dear. 
That  shows  there's  a  overruling  Pro- 
Tidence,  don't  it  f 

I  really  got  very  fond  of  the  old 
woman,  and  used  to  go  and  git  with 
her  a  good  deal.  But  that  didn't 
bring  any  grist  in ;  and  grist  was 
wanted  badly  enough. 

One  day  we  began  to  talk  about 
her  former  history.  It  was  on  her 
deaf  day,  as  it  happened ;  she'd  got 
hcjr '  woice,'  but  oouldnl  hear,  con- 
sec^nantly  was  completely  indifterent 
to  interruptions. 

*  Poor  dear  Pearson,*  she  said, 
*  left  me  very  well  oflT  when  he  diet!. 
There  was  tlie  cheesemonger* s  busi- 
ne68  in  Cripplegate  as  brought  in 
throe  or  four  hundred  a  year,  and  a 
row  of  houses  in  Brighton  here  which 
Wt  for  aa  much  more.  But  as  for 
tlii^  business,  I  give  tliat  up  to  my 
daughter's  husband.  Pd  ]itenty  to 
live  upon,  and  no  other  child  but 
she;  Mkd  aays  I  to  them,  ''  As  long 
«8  yott  keeps  a  'ome  for  the  old 
Wman,  why,  PU  never  ask  you  no- 
thing for  gtHRl-wilL"'  But  after  a 
bit  we  ttuarrelled,  mc  and  .lane — ah, 
she*s  a  hard  uu,  sir,  she  is — and  they 
tumtni  ine  out  of  the  house,  sir,  that 
they  did.  And  when  I  feays  to  'em, 
**  X%j  tne  ft>r  the  hustnesfs''  they  ^naps 
their  fingetv  at  me,  they  do  indeed. 
WeJl,  air,  witli  that  I  goes  to  a  law 
yer»  a  nice  respectable  young  man,  I 
thought ;  and  he  promises  he'd  get 
nu  mj  money*  and  charge  me  no* 
Ihiim  fi>r  it.  80  with  that  I  conies 
down  lo  Bngbton,  and  takes  a  house 
ami  fdriikhee  it  rt>«^)>ectable,  tiiink- 
il^mv  I,.      Then 

iiw  a  .  ,  and  says, 

^*Whr,  yau*v*i  4«Hi^ved  me  about 


this  here  case  :  you  haven't  a  1^  td 

stand  upon,  and  I'm  so  much 

out  of  pocket,"  he  says.  ^^  A  hondred 

and  fifty  pounds  I  must  have"  he 

says.   Well,  sir,  he  frightened  nie  w 

as  I  agreed  Pd  pay  him  Uie  moo^, 

but  1  hadn't  got  it  all  at  odcc, 

be  pressed  rae  very  hard,  so  at 

he  proposes  this  to  me.     He  nji 

he's  found  a  gent  as  wants  to  takt 

a  lease  of  my  houses,  and  to  pay 

me  three  hundred   a-year  for  'emgrj 

and  he  agreee  that  hell  take  this 

gent's  word  for  the  costs,  if  hell  p«y 

the  rents  into  my  lord's  handi**  tht 

lawyer's,  yon  know,  my  dear;  wJ 

he  was   to  keep   the   writings  till 

the  money  was  paid.    And  he  miie 

a  mortgage  too  in  the  name  of  1 

friend  of  his,  as  he  said,  ivho  wooltl 

stand  security  for  me  till  tlie  money 

was   paid.     And   be    was   t/)  dnv 

back  five-and -twenty  pounds  &  qM> 

ter    for    hisself,    and    ptiy   me  ^ 

rest     AY  ell,   sir,  this   secuwd  Ut 

enough  ;  and,  to  say  the  truUi,  Wf 

I  was  glad  to  get  the  houses  off  mj 

hands,  for,  though  they  brouglii  in 

more  money,  there  was  a  deil  rf 

botiier  with  'em,  and  there's  s  g^ 

many  people  as  will  impose  njxMJi 

potir  lone  woman.     60,  after  iJl  M 

got  plenty  lo  live  upon,  and  no  bo* 

ther,  and  very  e*^ m fort « hie  I  wu  for 

a  bit.     Well,    sir,    when   the  M 

quarter's  rent  was  dcM),  down  CflCW^ 

tJje  lawyer,  and   he  says,  mp  H 

^*  Hc*s  gone  I  bolted  !  a  scoi 

a  villain  V     Just  like  that, 

calls    out,    rampaging    abol 

room.      **  But,  thank  heaven,' 

I,  **  the  houses  ain't  bolted  too; 

see  'em  yesterday,  and   all  let  \9 

nice    respectable    tenant*."     "Bat 

what's  the  good  of  tliat  ?"  ssyi  ^ 

**  We  can't  draw  the  rent© ;  Wb  p^ 

his  lease,  he'll  take  the  rents*  tw 

we   can't  prevent  him.     WhaUfVtf 

did  you  trust  a  scamp  like  that  forf 

And  so  it  was,  sir  j  for  when  I  g^ 

Id  the  houses  after  a  bit,  and  i^* 

fur  my  rent^  Ujey  laughs  at  m*,inil 

tells  me  Pm  mad ;  and  one  old  chi^T 
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fieer,  sir,  said  heM  paid  his  rent 
e  prc^r  parties,  and  he*d  give 
ito  custody  for  false  pretences, 

Well,  sir,  the  lawyer  he  went 
eadfol ;  would  have  his  money, 
id ;  swore  I  was  in  league  with 
nan  to  deceive  him,  and — ^well, 
e  firightened  me  so  that  he  got 
>  sign  a  paper — a  bill  of  8«Je, 
lied  it — and  next  thing  I  knew 
ly  things  was  swep'  away,  and 
silies  in  the  house  for  rent,  and 
mdlord  calling  me  an  old  swin- 
'cause  the  lawyer  had  robbed 

And  then  I  was  turned  upon 
aeets,  sir,  an  old  woman  as  had 
B  lived  respectable ;  and  what 

to  do  f  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Winton,  as  had  known  me  in 
*  days  and  done  charing  for 
'd  have  gone  to  the  poor-house, 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it,'  she 
banning  to  cry. 
rhat  r   I  said ;   '  you  with   a 

TOW  of  houses  belonging  to 
md  going  to  the  poor-house! 
t,  the  ratepayers  won't  stand 

old  lady.      We'll   see  about 


I  did  see  about  it.  I  never  had 
greater  satisfaction  in  my  life  than 
in  tracing  out  the  turns  and  winds 
of  my  old  friend's  attorney ;  show- 
ing the  man  of  straw  to  be  an  ac- 
complice of  his,  and  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  fraud.  I  didn't 
rest  till  I  got  the  lawyer  struck  off 
the  rolls.  He  haunts  the  Old  Bailey 
now,  a  tout  for  rogues  as  bad  as 
himself  but  not  yet  fully  detected. 
Still,  he  was  very  nearly  succeeding. 
If  the  old  lady  had  not  met  with 
somebody  who  believed  in  her,  and 
took  up  her  case,  he'd  have  got  that 
row  of  houses  for  nothing ;  and  as 
he  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  had  en- 
larged ideas,  I've  no  doubt  he'd  have 
been  a  member  of  parliament  by 
now,  if  hts  career  had  not  been  un- 
timely cut  short. 

And  somehow  my  client  upstairs 
brought  me  luck.  I  never  wanted 
for  business  afterwards;  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that,  although  my 
old  friend  always  threatens  to  leave 
me  the  row  of  houses  she  owns, 
yet  that  I  can  do  very  well  without 
them. 

FRED.  TALBOT. 
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IV. 


I  middle  of  the  merry, 
^118,  leafy  month  of  Jane, 
the  rosea  were  in  flower 
d  the  nightingale  in  tone, 

II. 

the  days  were  daily  tending 
ward  the  glow-tide  of  July, 
Uie  blush  was  on  the  clover 
d  the  bloom  was  on  the  rye  : 

ni. 
by  a  rippling  mill-stream, 
msel  young  and  soft  and  fair, 
ft  cheek  of  cream  and  crimson, 
ith  a  wealth  of  golden  hair. 


Straight  I  sigh*d,  and  she,  replying, 
Blushed  a  tender,  rosy  hue  : 

What  meant  blushing,  what  meant  sigh- 
ing, 
When  it  pass'd  betwixt  us  two  7 


Now  the  snow  is  on  the  heather, 
Gone  the  roses,  gone  the  birds. 

Gone  the  day  when  two  lives  blenied 
Into  one  with  two  low  words. 

VI. 

But  though  faded  summer's  glory, 
Though  abroad  no  more  we  roam. 

Now  we  read  life's  sweet  old  story 
In  Uie  garden-land  of — Home  ! 

ASTLEY  H.  BALDWIN. 
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CHArTKR  r. 

*  Ah,  sure,  an'  did  I  ever  tell  ye  how 
the  M*Canns  came  to  be  carpenters  V 

This  qaery  was  put  by  Margaret 
H'Cann  (an  old,  vahiable,  faithful, 
and  warm-hearted  Irish  servant  of 
mj  mother's)  to  myself  and  yonngest 
brother^  who  were  seated — ^myself  on 
the  kitchen  fender,  and  he  on  a  low 
stool — listening  to  her  tnie  stories  of 
Banshees  and  Leprechanns,  in  both 
of  which  she  was  a  stont  believer. 

She  had  just  told  us  of  the  wail- 
ing banshee  she  had  herself  seen  and 
heard  on  the  river  bank,  and  of  a 
leprechaun  in  his  red  cap  and  minia- 
tnre  suit  of  green ;  and  she  had 
borne  with  perfect  good-humour  our 
ridicule  and  banter  over  her  creda* 
lity,  when  she  put  the  sudden  ques* 
tioD,  *  Did  ye  know,  then,  how  the 
M'Oanns  came  to  be  carpenters  V 

*  I  never  knew  they  were  carpen- 
ters/ said  I,  with  a  light  laugh. 

*  Why,  Margaret^  I  thought  all 
your  family  were  farmer^,* cried  Fred, 
with  an  assumption  of  prior  infor- 
mation* 

*  Them's  the  Quins,  Master  Fred, 
They  are  all  farmers  to  tliis  blessed 
tiay  ;  an*  the  M'Canns  were  farmers 
too,  hn*  had  a  fine  holding  amongst 
the  Wicklow  mountains,  just  a  thrille 
beyant  Enniskerry,till  Larry  M*Cann 
(my  grandfather  that  was)  met  with 
an  adventure  amongst  the  Good 
People/ 

Here  Margaret,  being  a  devout 
CathoKc,  crossed  herself. 

'  Good  People  1  0, 1  suppose  you 
mean  fairies,*  was  my  amendment. 

*Sure,   miss,  an'   I  do;  but  we 


never  speak  of  them  hut  as  the  i 
People,     It*s  on  lucky/ 

*  0,  that's  only  in  Ireland/ 
gested  Fred,  with  a  droll 
me.      *  In   England,  you    u 
them  anything  you  like,  and 
won't  mind  it  one  bit* 

*  Are  ye  sure  now.  Master  Fredfl 
'  Certain.     But,   Margaret,  whail 

had  the  fairies  to  do    with  Lairyl 
M*Cann*8  carpentering  f 

*  Well,  I'll  tell  ye,  of  coorse  i 
wor  towld  to  me,  when  I  was  a  i 
of  a  colleen  no  bigger  than  ycjs.* 

And  Margaret  settled  herself  i 
her  chair  with  all  the  importancn  i 
an  old  story-teller. 

*  Ye  must  know  that  Larry  wit 
as  fine  an'  strappin'  a  lad  as  cv»f 
stepped  over  the  daisies.     It  i 
that  could  handle  a  Bail  oraph 
or  dig  the  praties,  or  stack  tin 
in  the  haggard.   And  when  he  < 
to  chapel  on  a  Sunday  in  his  \ 
frieze   coat,  with   the    ends  of 
bright  handkercher  flying  loose,  j 
his  caubeen  cocked  raki&hly  on  « 
side,  sure  an*  weren*t  all  thr 
Enniskerry  in   love  with    ! 
eyes  an'  yellow   hair,  and 
half  of  thera  dying  to  hare  1 
a  bachelor  V 

I   presume  we    listeoen   k 
mystified  with  the  word '  bacheWl 
applied,    for    Margaret    e>:f*^«»" 
*  That's  what  you  call  a  sw 
miss. 

*  But  Larry,  though  not  conap 
laughed   wi^   one   girl,   an'  j 
with  another ;  an'  whenever  he 
to  Dublin,  or  Phoenix   TV 
Strawberry-beds,  could  :  , 
with  the  best,  and  have  the  i 
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artner — an'  troth  it's  he 
lance  a  jig — but  he  never 
takin'  a  partner  for  life, 
i'  himself  as  a  bachelor, 
with  Kitty  Qiiin,  an'  her 
Diade  a  hole  in  his  heart 
He  was  nigh  six- an'- 
a  he  met  her.  It  was  at 
t  the  Seven  Churches  of 
h,  an'  sorra  a  bit  could 
}  prayers  for  looking  at 
)wld  her  beads  so  piously, 
emin'  to  think  of  the 
r  her  own  pretty  face  at 

heard  grandfather  say 
h  he  was  as  bowld  and 

his  way  with  the  lasses 
in  Enniskerry,  his  knees 
:ed  together,  an'  his  heart 
a  flutter  before  he  could 
3lf,  when  Michael  Quin 
the  hand,  an'  comin'  to- 
said,  "  Larry,  here's  our 
back  from  aunt  Riley's;" 
!iarry  wor  too  dazed  to 
t  on,  "  Have  yez  got  a 
r  eye,  man,  that  yez  can- 
3  colleen,  or  has  Dublin 
)  strange  ye  don't  know 

iarry  said  he  never  re- 
but he  felt  as  if  he  hadn't 
3art  left,  an'  his  words 
ir  each  other  like  stones 
ihill.  He  knew  he  had 
ut  somethin',  for  Kitty's 
;  red  as  the  roses  on  her 
)  put  out  her  soft  little 
i  smile  that  showed  two 
th  as  white  an'  fresh  as 
an'  she  said  modestly  as 
1  glad  to  see  any  of  my 
again,  MistherM^Cann." 
sense  enough  left  to  take 
e  hand  she  offered ;  an' 
;t  have  given  it  a  hearty 
3  roses  grew  on  her  fore- 
itch  her  cheeks,  an'  she 
I  hastily. 

owever,  kept  close  to  the 
'  sister;  an'  when  the 
re  over,  an'  the  people 


began  to  enjoy  themselves,  an'  the 
dudeens  an'  the  whisky  went  round 
to  warm  the  hearts  an'  the  toes,  then 
Larry  plucked  up  his  courage  an' 
asked  Kitty  to  tak'  the  flure  with 
him.  Now  Kitty  was  either  shy, 
or  her  Dublin  manners  made  ker  too 
proud  to  dance  at  a  pattern,  so  she 
made  excuses.  Michael,  who  had 
kissed  the  whisky-jar  very  lovingly, 
would  not  have  his  friend  said  "  no" 
to ;  and  so,  to  keep  Mike  in  a  good 
humour  J  she  consinted  to  dance  a  jig 
with  Larry. 

'  Sure,  an'  it  was  then  he  must 
have  won  her  heart;  for  they  all 
went  back  to  Enniskerry  together, 
an'  she  let  Larry  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  jist  to  howld  her  on  the 
cary  bekase  of  the  bad  roads,  an' 
stale  a  kiss  when  he  lifted  her  down 
at  Farmer  Quin's  garden  gate.  An' 
from  that  out  Larry  followed  Eitty 
like  her  shadder. 

'  But  Peter  Quin  farmed  more  than 
two  hunderd  acres,  an'  Larry's  father 
only  held  a  hunderd  an'  twenty,  an' 
that's  a  good  differ,  Master  Fred. 
Then  Mike  an'  Kitty  wor  all  the 
childer  Peter  had,  whilst  Larry's 
brothers — God  be  praised ! — were  as 
thick  on  the  flure  as  rabbits  in  a  run : 
wheriver  ye  turned,  yez  might  tum- 
ble over  a  pig  or  a  gossoon. 

^  Troth,  an'  it  wasn't  long  afore 
the  neighbours  began  to  look  on 
Larry  as  Kitty's  bachelor,  an'  one 
decaitful  ould  fellow,  who  had  him- 
self an  eye  to  Kitty's  bit  of  money, 
gave  Peter  a  hint  that  Larry  was 
coortin'  the  lass  for  the  love  of  her 
fortin' ;  tho'  sorra  a  bit  had  Larry 
M'Cann  so  dirty  a  thought  as  that 
same. 

'  Peter  had  a  temper  that  was  al- 
ways on  the  simmer,  an'  it  biled  over 
at  wanst.  By  some  ill  luck  Larry 
showed  his  face  at  the  Quins'  door 
before  it  had  time  to  cool,  so  Peter 
thrated  him  to  a  thrifle  of  his  tongue, 
the  mane  blackguard. 

"  Div  ye  think  Kitty,  the  illigant 
darlint,  is  for  such  a  poor  spalpeen 
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iS  ye«  7^*  ha  ahouted.  *♦  She  thaCft 
been  eddicated  in  Dublin,  an'  hcz 
book«lamin\  let  nlone  ttiannore,  an* 
a  fortiu'  to  the  fore  !  But  it's  the 
fortin'i  I'm  tbiiikin\  yez  lookin'  for 
wid  one  eye,  an'  the  girl  wid  the 
otber^  Miivther  Lawrence  ]M*Cann," 
he  baid,  with  a  sneer  an'  a  tarn  up 
of  hi^  ngly  nose. 

'*  It's  well  forje^^Mr.  PetbcrQain, 
that  yez  Kitty's  father,  or^  by  jabers, 
an'  it's  showiu'  ye  the  taste  of  tbiu 
blackthorn  I'd  be/'  said  Larry  on  the 
instant,  kapin;^  his  passion  down  with 
an  eflbrt,  "  Ye  may  kapc  your  dirty 
moneys  bad  cess  to  them  as  put  the 
black  thonght  of  me  into  yer  heart, 
if  ye'll  only  put  Kitty's  sweet  litlle 
hand  into  mine  wid  a  bleesin'." 

*  Yon  may  be  sure,  miss,  as  they 
did  not  whi.sper ;  an*  hearin'  a  row, 
Mike  ran  from  the  bam  into  theslip  of 
garden  foreneut  tlie  house  to  join  in 
the  fua,  He  was  jist  in  lime  to  hear 
his  father  repate  hit*  imuU,  an'  accuse 
Larry  of  wanting  Kitty's  hunderd 
poundis ;  an'  then  Mike  tired  up,  an* 
took  hi^  friend's  part  like  a  Trojan«' 

*  ^\nd  what's  a  Trojan,  Margaret  T* 
asked  Fred  demurely,  with  another 
sly  blink  at  me. 

*  Whisht,  Masther  Fred,  an'  don't 
be  afther  inlerruptin ,  or  well  never 
get  to  the  Good  People  at  all/  taid 
Margaret,  ignoring  the  question. 

Thus  admonished,  Maater  Fred  al- 
luwed  the  story  to  procseed. 

*■  But  Mike  could  not  bring  his 
lailier  to  reason,  even  though  he 
<Ati9d  him  a  dhraw  of  his  pipe. 
More  by  token,  he  himself  was  un- 
wiiUug  to  let  his  sister  marry  a  man 
who  bad  neither  house  nor  furniture 
of  his  own, 

**  U'»  Ml  for  the  likes  uf  ber  to 

t^  iMrkMdllBdber  a  father-in-law's 

tioi^  i&  hAT«   ber  childer   runnin' 

omt  a  dniw  tbut  b  not  her  own,"  said 

Mik«,    *^  rd  saj  ngibin'    ngin   the 

*  ^     \    TfT,  if  ye  had  but  a  farm 

^>f  yer  own,  or  even  the 

1 1  tuake  A  hott»e  daceut 


*  I^rry  went  away  with  a  roiy  wte 
heart,  miss,  you  may  be  Burej  for  U^ 
set  hi^  very  sowl  upon  Kitty  Quift 

*  An'  sure  an'  that  was  iht  black 
morning  for  Larry  !  Turoin'  &  cor* 
ner  of  a  qnickset  hedge  oq  hii  vrif, 
home,  who  should  he  come  aeroia 
but  Kittj,  with  a  basket  of 
straw berrie4i  on  her  arm,  an* 
lookin'  more  iemptin*  than  tl\<i  fnnt 

*  Kitty  had  a  tender  drop  io  kf 
heart,  and  seeing  that  he  was  £iii, 
she  set  henjclf  to  discover  wbit 
was  about;  and  didn*t  she  regret  bi 
curiosity  in  another  niinit? — fur 
poured  out  a)l  his  love  an*  his  sorrow 
like  a  great  gushin'  streani,  and  hi 
her  hand  as  if  he  was  drowning  i 
only  that  could  keep  him  from  iifik' 
ing  quite. 

'  Taken  by  surprise,  Kitty  drffp**! 
her  basket^  an*  would  bare  fautftfl 
outright,  had  not  Larry  put  out  III 
arm  an'  caught  her^  and  that  brougbt 
ber  to  her  siven  senses. 

^  I^oor  Larry  mistook  her  faiutn<*i 
for  a  gign  of  her  affection,  an*  in  W* 
joy  kissed  her  sweet  Ups  over  an*  Of«r 
again.  But  Kitty  soon  told  him  tbfO 
differ. 

'  8  he  ^aid  she  had  only  famtftl 
from  the  beat*    She  was  sorry  he  Kni     I 
mLs  taken  her  f rind  ship  for  a  wannw 
feeling;  but  though  she  wan  a^ham*  1 
her  fatlier  should  have  sui^pecled  iuiu 
of  a  mercenary  motive,  she  ouuld  oti4 
encourage   his   hopes.     Sh«  sbouM 
never    ujarry    without   her  fatii?r'i 
consint;  an'  besides,  her  bringiqg'iV 
had  made  her  unlit  for  a  Ummi 
wife,  an'  so  she  had  determmed 
determined  was  the  word— »n« 
marry  any  man  who  had  not  a  k  '^ 
trade  in  his  hands  that  would  ^  ii 
livin'  either  in  ccmntry  or  town. 

*  Every  word  that  Kilty  said  fril 
like  ice  on  Larry's  hot  heart,  an'  b 
reeled  home  as  if  he  had  had  itaUai 
of  whisky ;  an'  when  he  gtA  thiiOi  k*  ( 
took  the  whisky  to  drown  hii  W^ 
row  till  be  wor  drunk  in  ametl 

*  There  was  nobody  to  tell  bim  ^ 
the  battle  m  Kitty's  breast  betin^ 
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I  piide,  nor  how  she  had 
)  the  house  by  the  back  way, 
herself  up,  all  alone,  m  her 

shed  tears  like  a  February 
»r  the  yery  mischief  she  had 
1  the  pain  in  her  own  breast. 
,  all  the  fun  an'  the  frolic  in 
lature  were  murthered  that 
>min'.  He  went  about  the 
bout  a  smile  on  his  lip  or  a 

in  his  eye,  an'  his  mother 

kTe  it  the  boy  was  bewitched. 

Father  Maguire    noticed 

"ed   looks,  an'  his   careless 

en  he  went  to  mass  on  the 

and  the  good  priest  did  his 
3t  matters  straight,  but  all 
,  miss. 

•  Quin  was  sorry  when  his 
ras  off,  but — small  blame  to 
3  still  thought  she  might  do 
an  go  to  the  M'Canns'  to  be 
%  mother-in-law,  an'  work 
vre  for  all  Larry's  younger 

or  Kitty,  before  the  feel  of 
ds8  had  gone  from  her  lips 
ten  was  angry  that  he  had 
r  at  her  word ;  bat  she  fed 
age  with  pride,  and  put  a 
B  on,  though  her  heart  was 
tempest  of  throuble.  An' 
s,  there's  many  and  many  a 
that,  although  you  are  too 

•  know  it,  and  I  hope  never 

Margaret  looked  at  me  so- 
if  giving  a  leaf  out  of  the 
lier  own  experience, 
fine  June  morning,  when 
were  in  full  dhress,  an'  the 
the  smell  of  flowers  an' 
n  hay,  Larry  went  to  St. 
I  Market  to  sell  a  cow  that 
3  dhry. 

e  weeks  before,  an'  that 
arry  would  have  sung  or 
every  foot  of  the  road,  bar- 
net  a  traveller  and  stopped 
aim  the  time  o'  day,  or  ex- 
i  joke.  But  now  he  kept 
li  in  his  pockets,  his  chin 
i  kw  chest,  an'  his  mouth 


was  as  dose  as  a  miser's  purse.  He 
had  a  sup  of  whisky  before  be  left 
home,  to  keep  his  heart  up,  but  fur 
all  that  he  looked  as  melancholy  as 
the  cow  he  wor  drivin'. 

'  He  had  barely  got  a  couple  of 
miles  beyant  Peter  Qain's  farm, 
which  lay  in  his  way  to  Dublin, 
when  he  heard  a  thin  weak  voice 
callin'  to  him,  hke  the  wind  through 
a  keyhole, 

"  The  top  o'  the  momin'  to  you, 
Larry !" 

"  The  same  to  you,  misther," 
answered  Larry,  slowly  lifting  his 
eyes,  an'  then  rubbin'  tiiem  to  clear 
the  cobwebs  away;  for  straight 
across  the  road  was  a  gate  where 
never  a  gate  had  been  before,  an' 
sittin'  cross-legged  on  the  topmost 
bar  was  the  queerest  little  old  man 
Larry  had  ever  seen. 

*  He  was  no  bigger  than  a  two- 
year  child,  but  his  face  was  as 
wizen  an'  wrinkled  as  if  he  was  four 
hundiL^  He  was  dressed  in  an 
old-fashioned  coat  an'  breeches  as 
green  as  the  grass,  had  shining 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  on  his  head 
a  bright  red  cap.  By  all  them  tokens 
Larry  knew  that  the  little  old  man 
was  a  leprechaun,  an  his  mouth 
began  to  wather  for  some  of  the 
goold  he  knew  the  old  gintleman 
must  have  hid  in  the  ground  some- 
where about,  an'  his  heart  began  to 
thump.  But  Larry  was  not  the 
boy  to  be  afraid,  so  he  put  a  bould 
face  on  when  the  leprechaun,  with 
his  head  cocked  on  one  side  and.  a 
knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said  to 
him, 

"  That's  a  fine  baste  yez  drivin', 
Larry  1" 

"  Troth,  yer  honour,  an'  ye  may 
say  that  same,"  replied  Larry,  doff- 
in'  his  caubeen  an'  scrapin'  his  foot, 
for  he  thought  it  best  to  be  civil. 

"  An'  so  your  dhrivin'  the  cow 
to  market  bekase  she's  lost  her 
milk ;  an'  ye  mane  to  ax  siven  pound 
tin  for  her !"  said  the  leprechaun 
with  a  comical  chuckk» 
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**  Bedad,  an*  I  am  !'*  exclaimed 
Larry,  openiDg  bis  eyes  and  slapping 
his  thigh  in  amazement,  *'  an*  sure, 
it's  ike  knowiu*  old  gintleman  yer 
honour  is  !" 

**  Thme  for  you,"  said  the  lepre- 
chaun ;  **  an'  maybe  I  know,  besides, 
that  Larry  M*Canii's  goin*  lo  the 
bad  for  love  of  the  ptirtiest  girl  in 
Wicklow  1  But  pluck  up  a  sperrit, 
Larry,  donH  be  cast  down.  It's  I 
that  owe  Pether  Quin  a  grudge  this 
many  a  long  day^  for  bis  maneness 
in  chatm'  the  fairies  of  their  due, 
Niver  a  fairies*  dbrop"  {milk  left  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  Good 
People)  *  is  to  be  found  in  Petlier's 
cow-house  or  dairy;  and  niver  a 
turf  or  a  pratie  or  a  cast-off  coat 
has  he  for  a  poor  shivering  beggar 
or  omadhami*  (idiot),  *  bad  cess  to 
him  !  An'  so,  Larry,  I  mane  to  be- 
friend yez,  for  it's  yez  that  have 
the  warm  heart  and  the  open  hand, 
an'  we'll  back  thini  against  the  cowld 
heart  and  the  tight  fist  ajif^j !'" 
an'  the  leprechann  plucked  off  bis  red 
cap  and  swung  it  oyer  his  head,  as 
if  in  high  glee, 

^  Larry,  with  another  scrape  of 
his  foot,  thanked  the  green-coated 
old  gentleman,  an*  asked  him  if  he 
meant  to  show  him  where  to  find  a 
pot  of  goold, 

**Ay,  an'  that  I  do;  but,  Larry," 
aa'  here  he  looked  slyer  than  ever, 
"the  fortin's  in  your  own  right  hand, 
man,  an*  ifs  I  that  mane  to  tache 
ye  to  find  it  there.'* 

*LaiTy  opened  his  great  brown 
hand,  an*  turned  it  over,  an*  looked 
in  the  broad  palm, 

*' Divii  a  bit  I  see  of  a  fortin' 
tliere,"  says  he, 

**  Whisht  !*'  says  the  leprechaun, 
"  Go  on  wid  yer  haste,  an'  when  ye 
meet  a  man  wid  his  breeches  knees 
untied,  an*  his  coat-tails  down  to  his 
heels,  an*  a  wisp  ov  straw  in  his 
shoes  to  kape  his  toes  warm  where 
they  peep  out  ov  his  stockin's,  an' 
a  caubeeti  widout  a  brim,  thin  ye'U 
know  the  man  that*ll  hid  for  yer 


cow,  an*  give  ye  nine  gooldcn 
for  her,  not  dirty  notes.*' 

"  Nine  guineas  !  bedad,  in*  tkalft 
more  than — '*  Larry  stopi>ed  &boii 

The  leprechaun  was  gone,  an*  llit 
gate  was  gone,  an'  the  poor  cat 
walked  on  as  if  she  had  never  be«9 
stayed/ 

•Perhaps  she  oever  had,'  sug- 
gested Fred, 

*  Now,  Masther  Fred/  said 
garet,  *if  ye  interrupt  me  agin 
yer  roguish  doubts,  /  shall  stop,  ta' 
ye*il  never  he4ir  how  it  all  ended/ 

*  Go  on,  Margaret,'  m'ged  I,  anJ 
Margaret  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  Labby'h  surprise  an*  the 
chaun's  promises  drove  thethoi^gWH 
of  Kitty  out  of  his  head,  an'  ' 
stepped  toward  Dublin  with  scm^ 
thing  of  his  ould  lightsomeoitf; 
when  just  as  he  crossed  the  wd 
bridge  he  saw  Kitty  Quin  standia'oo 
her  aimt  Riley *8  doorstep  in  Clifl- 
brassil-street,  dreesed  as  Uligaatlj  u 
a  lady,  an'  lookin*  as  grand  aa'  u 
proud  as  a  queen. 

'  Well^  I\jtty'a  face  went  crintton, 
an'  Larry's  heart  gave  a  great  leipJ 
but  she  just  made  him  a  stiff  kiivi*)^ 
curtsey,  an*  the  door  bdn'  OfHaH^i 
went  in  without  a  word. 

**  Thim's  Dublin  manner?,  I 
pose,"  thought  Larry,  a«  ho  wirf 
on,  with  his  heart  aching  wone  tto' 
ever ;  while  Kitty,  watchin'  himfrt^ 
behind  the  window- blind  as  far  ** 
she  could  see,  felt  the  t«are  ro«i 
over  her  bumin*  cheeks,  an*  lih* 
wiped  them  off  angrily,  asif  ashaiitf^ 
of  her  natural  feelin's,  an'  blixn^ 
herself  for  being  silly. 

*  Larry  hardly  knew  how  be  g^ 
to  the  market,  but  sure  enough  thlrt 
he  met  that  same  identical  man  ^ 
leprechaun  had  towld  liim  of,  M* 
more,  by  token,  he  made  Lanyabii 
for  the  cow.  He  bid  eight  pound  Un, 
but  Larry,  heartened  befowhiaJ* 
stuck  out  for  nine  guineas;  andf<n« 
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jarrj  into  a  public-house 
oonyanient,  and  took  out 
eches-pocket  an  owld  rag 
[  wid  string  to  saire  as  a 
1  there  an'  thin  counted 
line  goolden  guineas.  Then 
jarry  to  have  a  *'  dhrop  an' 
to  seal  the  bargain. 
s  customer  called  for  the 
I*  offered  Larry  his  own 

the  boy  had  both  the 
the  dhraw,  an'  then  they 
sr  dhrop  an'  a  draw ;  an' 
lembercKi  no  more  till  he 
self  lyin'  on  the  grass,  wid 
shining  out  in  honour  of 
er-eve,  an'  a  rushin'  in  his 
a  great  sea. 

he  heard  a  rustle  as  of 
•  a  mighty  whisperin*,  an' 
self  on  his  elbow  to  look 
,  an'  there  he  saw  hunderds 
ople  no  more  than  a  span 
sed  in  all  sorts  of  queer 

fashions.  But  all  the 
had  coats  of  green  velvet, 
of  green  shamrock  in  their 
)t  the  ladies  had  scarves  of 
ze'as  fine  as  cobwebs,  an' 
was  wreathed  round  their 
I  shone  like  goold  in  the 

rere  all  in  commotion,  run- 
3r  an'  thither,  howlding 
orses,  an'  appeared  to  be 
ort   of  throuble  or  diffi- 

tly  he  saw  in  their  midst 
it  little  creature  the  light 
,  ever  flashed  on.  She  was 
a  silver-lily  of  a  car,  an' 
seven-and-twenty  grass- 
iree  abreast.  She  had  a 
r  hand,  on  which  a  crystal 
winkled  like  a  star,  an' 
w  at  wanst  they  were  all 
she  was  their  queen, 
miss,  as  they  drew  nigher 
irry  heard  that  one  of  the 
» lay  dead,  an'  that  they 
soffin  for  the  berryin'.  But 
Dffin  could  they  get,  for 
18  must  be  made  by  mor- 


tals, or  the  dead  fairies  never  lie  at 
rest.  An'  that  was  what  the  coun- 
cil an'  the  confusion  wor  about. 

^  Soon  Larry  heard  the  fairy  queen 
say  in  a  voice  for  all  the  world  like 
the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  ''But  who 
shall  make  the  elfs  coffin?' 

'  All  of  a  sudden  at  least  fifty  of 
the  Good  People  laid  howld  of  him, 
an'  cried  out  like  so  many  bees  hum- 
ming, "  Here's  Larry  M'Cann,  here's 
Larry  M'Cann  I  it's  he  will  make 
the  coffin." 

*^  But  he  never  handled  a  saw  or 
a  plane  in  his  life ;  he  cannot  make 
a  pig-trough,  an'  how  will  he  finish 
a  coffin  fit  for  an  elf  ?"  said  one  of 
the  good  people. 

"  Sure,  thin,  an'  it's  we  that 
must  tache  him,"  answered  another. 

*  With  that  the  fairy  queen  touched 
him  on  the  forehead,  as  lightly  as  if 
a  leaf  had  dhropped  there,  with  her 
shining  wand,  an'  it  flashed  before 
his  eyes  till  they  seemed  to  strike 
fire ;  an'  before  he  could  cry  out,  or 
ask  a  saint  to  purtect  him,  he  felt 
himself  goin'  down,  down,  down, 
down  into  the  very  earth  itself ;  an' 
it's  lost  he  thought  he  was  for  ever- 
more. 

'  Troth,  an'  Dublin  Castle's  but  a 
mud  cabin  in  comparishun  with  the 
palace  Larry  was  in  when  he  came 
to  his  senses.  The  walls  were  brighter 
than  sunshine  or  rainbows,  an'  goold, 
an'  silver,  an'  prechus  jewels  were 
as  plentiful  as  praties.  There  were 
gardens  with  trees  an'  flowers,  the 
likes  of  which  were  never  in  all  Ire- 
land, an'  the  birds  were  all  crimson 
an'  green  an'  laylock,  an'  sang  sweet- 
er than  thrush  or  nightingfde.  He 
seemed  to  see  all  tins  at  once,  an' 
many  a  curious  thing  beside,  which 
I  disrcmember,  and  amongst  it  all 
the  good  people  were  as  busy  as  bees 
in  a  hive. 

'Almost  the  first  thing  he  saw 
was  the  dead  fairy  lying  on  a  bed  of 
Indian  moss,  under  a  delicate  silken 
quilt,  with  a  tiny  wreath  of  lilies  of 
tiie  valley  on  his  head,  and  forget- 
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ittceship  that's  made  me  moore 
ivin  years  wiser.** 
om  the  day  he  saw  Kitty  at 
:tem,  Larry  M'Cann  had  taken 
in'  his  money.  It  was  kept 
rock  hid  nnder  the  thatch  of 
m,  an*  there  he  went  quietly 
he  pat  a  fiX>t  on  the  kitchen 
Takin*  seven  one-pound  notes 

I  shillins  out,  he  put  the  nine 
s  in,  an*  took  to  his  father  the 
le  had  fixed  on  the  cow. 
^here  have  ye  been,  ye  vaga- 
ill  this  blessed  night]'*  cried 
Cann,  as  the  broth  of  a  boy 
i  bright  early  head  in  at  the 

II  night,  father,  all  night,  did 
f  *  cried  Larry,  bewildered ;  for 
f  Master  Fred,  he  thought  he 
en  a  week  with  the  good  people, 
es  I  all  night ;  for  isn't  the  sun 

an'  this  the  blessed  Mi<]sum- 
ijj  ye  spalpeen  ?  Is  it  dhrunk 
before  the  dew  is  off  the  daisies? 
jarry,  Larry  me  lad,  it's  the 
way  yez  goin'  ever  since  Kitty 
howed  ye  the  cowld  shouldher; 
88  to  the  whole  lot  of  them ! 
here's  the  price  of  the  baste  ? 
were  dhrunk,  sure  ye'd  sinse 
take  care  of  that." 
r,  an*  sure  when  he  found  he 
>t  been  more  than  a  night  with 
ries,  he  had  sense  enough  left 
p  his  own  sacret.  His  mother 
mighty  change  had  come  over 

but  sorra  a  guess  had  she 
it  came  from. 

3  put  the  potheen  aside  when 
e  his  way,  an'  took  to  the  farm 
idly,  he  went  about  his  work 
Ing,  and  did  as  much  in  one 
8  he  had  ever  done  in  two. 
he  went  an  arrand  to  Dublin 
he  car,  an*  brought  back  a  lot 
penter*s  tools,  an*  some  dale 
I.  He  put  them  in  an  old  shed 
ras  tumblin*  down,  unknownst 
y  one  but  his  brother  Pat. 
be  put  a  door  on  the  pigsty,  to 
the  pigs  out  of  the  house,  an* 
ided  his   father  to  have  the 


holes  in  the  mud  floor  of  the  kitchen 
filled  up  ;  an'  conthrived  somehow  to 
make  the  farm  dacent  and  comfort- 
able, with  odd  bits  of  improvement 
here  an*  there. 

'  Amongst  it  all,  he  an*  Pat  got 
the  crooked  walls  of  the  shed  to 
stand  upright,  an'  mended  the  thatch, 
an'  put  the  door  again  on  its  two 
hinges,  an'  put  a  lock  on  the  door, 
widout  a  word  to  father  ox  mother. 
An'  then,  sure,  he  conthrived  to  put 
up  some  sort  of  a  carpenter*8  bench, 
after  the  patthem  in  the  fairies' 
workshop.  More  wood  was  got,  an' 
troth,  one  momin',  to  her  surprise, 
Mrs.  M'Cann  found  a  new  dale  table, 
an'  a  dresser,  an'  an  aisy- chair  in 
her  kitchen,  the  like  of  which  wasn't 
in  all  Enniskerry. 

"  Sure  an'  it's  illigant,  it's  fairy 
work  !'*  said  all  the  neighbours. 

"  Thrue  for  you,  it  is  the  fairies' 
work,"  said  Larry,  with  a  sly  wink 
at  Pat;  an*  Pat^  knowin*  what  he 
had  seen,  an*  nothing  of  the  fairies, 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  an*  let  out 
that  Larry  was  the  workman. 

^No  neighbour  was  more  aston- 
ished than  Larry*s  own  father  an' 
mother.  They  knew  nothing  of 
Larry *s  friend  the  leprechaun,  nor 
his  fairy  teachers;  they  said  the 
blessed  St  Joseph  must  have  put 
the  knowledge  in  his  head,  an'  called 
the  boy  a  rale  bom  genius. 

*  Other  farmers'  wives  envied  Mrs. 
M^Cann  her  fine  dresser,  on  which 
a  set  of  new  wooden  platters  an' 
bickers  were  ranged,  with  here  and 
there  a  blight- coloured  crock  for 
show;  an'  they  came  beggin*  of 
Larry  to  make  the  copy  of  it  for 
them.  So,  sure,  an*  it  came  about 
that  soon  Larry  had  so  much  of  his 
new  work  he  was  forced  to  tache 
two  of  his  brothers  the  trade,  an* 
build  a  proper  workshop;  and  Farmer 
M'Cann  had  to  set  the  gossoons  to 
work  on  the  farm  instead  of  loung- 
ing about  an'  propping  up  door-posts 
all  the  day. 

*  But  never  a  bit  did  Larry 
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near  Kitty  all  this  time^  tbongk 
manj  a  longiu'  look  did  lie  cast  that 
waj  when  ho  passed  Peter  Quin's 
gate.  If  they  met  at  mass,  he  just 
gave  her  the  time  o*  day,  as  any 
other  friend  might  do  ;  but  though 
his  rery  heart  was  bursting  with 
love^he  kept  it,  like  his  other  saicrets, 
to  himself. 

*  As  for  Kitty,  there  were  plenty 
of  bachelorR  after  her,  either  for 
herself  or  her  fortin*;  hut  she  never 
got  the  feel  of  Larry's  kisses  off  her 
lips,  au'  cared  more  for  a  glance  of 
his  Win?  eye  than  for  all  the  bachelors 
in  Wieklow, 

*  She  knew  she  had  sent  him  away 
with  her  proud  words,  but  she  would 
have  gircn  all  her  go  old  for  a  whisper 
of  love  from  him  now  he  ha*i  taken 
her  at  her  word,  and  seemed  to  for- 
get her  intirely .  She  j us t  went  paler 
an'  thinner,  an*  when  the  next  mid- 
summer rf^ses  were  red  on  the  bashes, 
there  were  only  white  ones  on  Kitty's 
clieek». 

'Mike  and  Lany  had  been  fast 
friends  all  the  time,  an'  many  a  job 
of  work  Larry  did  for  him  on  his 
own  account,  but  sorra  a  nail  would 
he  dhrive  for  Peter  Quin,  It  was 
Hike  who  let  Larry  into  the  saicrct 
that  owld  Corcoran  the  agent  was 
after  Kitty,  an*  that  she  had  sent 
him  about  his  business  with  a  sharp 
word  agen  hb  desait  in  slandering 
ft  better  man — maning  Larry. 

*  A  smart  young  shopkaii>er  from 
DnUin  had  made  her  an  offer  besidea, 
an*  ervm  set  Molly  Mulroony  the 
Blackfoot  to  tliry  an'  pnrsuade  her/ 

'  What's  a  Blackfoot,  Mai^aret  ?' 
w«  asked  in  a  breath, 

*  Suro,  an*  a  Blackfbot's  a  match- 
maker, a  woman  as  goes  between  shy 
loTer*  an*  heljis  the  coortin*. 

*  Well  then,  as  Larry  never  went 
te  the  whisky-shop,  nor  to  Peter 
Qiitii*a,  Mike  found  his  way  to  the 
l^y  earpenter*s  ahop.  He  used  to 
aak  a  (iower  of  questions  about  the 
work  in  hand;  for  I  mnst  tell  ye, 
hKtrj  had  been  so  well  taught  by 


the  Good  People,  he  could  tarn  bis 
hand  to  cabinet  work  as  well  as  roogb 
carpentry, 

*  About  this  time,  Mike  saw  \attj 
an*  Pat  workin'  early  an'  late  orcr 
furniture  not  meant  for  the  farmers 
or  gentry  about;  an'  for  a  wondkr, 
Larry  never  said  a  word  who  tb?T 
were  workin*  for.  But  Pat,  the  i\j 
rogue,  let  out  as  a  great  Baicretthit 
it  was  f«r  Larry's  own  honsa,  i^fi 
his  wed  din'. 

"Whare  is  the  house  *"  sirs 
Mike. 

"  At  Bray/*  says  Pat. 

**  An*  who's  the  sweetheartf  mji 
IVIikc  again, 

"Arrah,  now,  an'  thatV  jbt  wbi 
meself  don*t  know/*  says  Pat  in  reply* 

*  Mike  went  with  his  news  stiai^t 
to  Kitty,  who,  with  bare  anus  »* 
tucked-up  gown,  was  raakin*  bntter 
in  the  dairy,  though  she  did  deapiie 
a  farmer*s  life, 

*  Down  went  butter  an*  butter- 
mould,  an'  Kitty  into  the  birgtin* 
an*  ^like  had  much  ado  V)  biing 
her  out  of  her  faint. 

"  Kitty,'*  says  Mike,  when  liej 
were  all  by  themselves,  "suie  an*  J* 
didn*t  care  for  Larry,  did  yel  I 
thought  ye  didn't,  as  ye  trated  hmi 
wid  scorn  an*  contimpt,  an'  Ltiry 
tuk  to  the  dhrink  wid  the  lieirtr 
break/* 

'H\  don't^  AGke  dear,  doa't! 
Throth,  an'  it  was  my  own  pride  *»' 
consait  that  drnv  Larry  away,  »' 
it's  I  that  have  had  the  heart-brtsk 
eycr  since." 

"  Be  me  sowl,  an'  it  must  be  * 
new  sweetheart,  an'  a  clirer  hutf^tlvit 
set  him  agin  drink  an'  made  hm 
turn  carpenter!  Och,  Kitty,  T^l 
sooner  ye*d  had  Larry  M*Cann  tbw 
the  biggest  lord  in  the  land;**  <^' 
Mike  took  out  his  pipe — his  nnfiil* 
ing  consoler— for  a  dhraw  an'  • 
think;  an'  Kitty  having  no  gnch  con- 
solation, he  left  her  subbin*. 

*  Tlie  next  day  was  Sunday,  Imt 
Kitty  was  not  at  mass.  Mike^  how- 
eyer,  was  there,  an*  Peter,  an'  Larry 
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a  Dublin  tailor  could  make 

's  Miss  Quin?"  asked  Larry 
of  Mike  as  thej  walked 
:ether. 

ih,  an'  she  might  be  better/' 
Mike;  an'  says  he,  quite 
"Whin's  this  weddin'  of 
C5ome  off,  Larry  1" 
lot  settled,"  says  he ;  "  I've 
he  lady's  consint  yet/' 
settled,  an'  her  a  lady,  an' 
8e  taken,  an'  your  furniture 
Bedad,  this  passes  me  in- 
An'  Mike  looked  hard  at 
in'  Larry  looked  at  Mike, 
ever  they  saw,  they  shook 
id  Mike  flung  up  his  shillaly 
it  it  again,  an'  danced  every 
le  way  to  their  own  gate. 
3e  ye  wouldn't  mind  com- 
a  bit,  as  Pether's  stayed  be- 
x>nfes8ion,"  says  Mike  with 
Alu'  in  they  went  together. 
jr  wor  bein'  laid  in  the 
mt  Kitty  was  in  the  parlour, 
re're  not  very  well,  Kitty, 
t  rd  betther  bring  a  docthor 
iz,"  says  Mike,  openin'  the 

3ctor !"  says  Kitty,  starting 
it,  growing  crimson  an'  then 
1  Larry  stepped  into  the 
i'  Mike  discraitly  shut  the 
n  them,  an'  being  weak  she 
kve  fainted  again,  but  Larry 
er  in  his  arms — an'  she  got 

er  waited  for  Peter,  and 
aited  for  Kitty;  but  Mike 
n  that  Kitty  was  ill  an'  the 
as  wid  her,  an'  they  couldn't 
bed.    But  Peter  wanted  his 


dinner,  an'  grew  impatient ;  an'  then 
Mike  towld  him  that  as  he  had  been 
to  confession,  Kitty  was  at  confession 
too,  an'  that  Larry  M'Cann  was  her 
confessor. 

'  Sure,  Peter  was  thunderstruck; 
but  he  had  sinse  to  see  that  Larry 
M^Cann  the  thrivin'  young  carpenter 
was  another  sort  of  a  man  from  the 
Larry  M^Cann  who  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  with  scarce  a  thought 
of  payment;  an'  Mike  soon  got  his 
father  to  give  his  consint  with  a 
blessing. 

*  The  praist  followed  the  doctor  in 
less  than  a  month,  but  the  praist 
this  time  was  Father  Maguire. 

*  The  day  before  the  wedding,  Larry 
took  Kitty  down  to  Powerscourt 
Falls,  an'  there  sittin'  with  his  arm 
round  her  slender  waist,  on  the  stone 
under  the  plane  tree  where  his  head 
had  lain,  he  towld  her  all  about  the 
leprechaun,  an'  his  own  apprentice- 
ship to  the  fairies. 

*  An'  that  was  how  the  M'Canns 
became  carpenters.' 

Fred  and  I  tried  to  convince  Mar- 
garet, that  the  leprechaun  was  the 
result  of  her  grandfather's  morning 
dram,  and  that  under  the  influence 
of  farther  potations  he  had  strayed 
in  safety  from  the  road  down  the 
precipitous  path  to  the  Dargle,  and 
so  on  to  the  Falls;  and  there  sleep- 
ing, had  dreamt  of  the  fairy  funeral. 

But  Margaret  was  not  convinced; 
and  a  few  years  later  the  faithful 
creature  died,  as  firm  a  believer  in 
fairies  as  when  she  told  us  the  story 
of  Larry's  apprenticeship,  and  the 
fortune  he  found  in  his  own  right 
hand. 


A  GOOD  HATER 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  UiT>Y  AUDLKY*a  SECRET,'  KTC, 


*  Sir/  said  Dr.  Jolmson,  *  I  like  & 
gootl  hftler !'  Philip  Rayner  used 
to  boast  that  in  this  respect  he  was 
a  niati  aftc*r  the  great  lexicographer's 
heart.  *  I  never  forgive  an  iojiirj,' 
he  said,  '  and  I  never  forget  a  kind- 
ness/ True,  there  are  certain  gra- 
ciotia  sentences  recorded  in  the 
teaching  of  our  Savionr,  and  trea- 
sured in  the  writings  of  St.  Paal, 
wliich  do  not  quite  hariiionise  with 
Banuicl  Johnson's  dictnm;  sentences 
which  inculcate  an  iiiexhanstible  ca- 
pacity for  the  pardon  of  wrongs; 
precepts  which  show  us  how  poor  a 
thing  it  is  only  to  love  them  who 
love  us.  Ferhape  Philip  Rayner 
would  have  been  very  angry  in 
those  early  days  if  any  one  had  dis- 
puted hi-i  claizi  to  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian.  He  went  to  church  once  every 
8unday ;  twice  sometimes,  when  the 
day  of  rest  seemed  especially  long, 
and  he  had  nothing  better  to  do 
with  his  afternoon  leisure ;  and  if 
lie  did  not  lisstcn  very  attentively  to 
tlio  voice  of  the  preacher,  or  join 
with  any  great  fervour  in  the  ritimlj 
he  at  least  oflered  a  good  example 
to  tlie  multitude  by  bis  welbbrushed 
clotheSj  spotle-ss  linen,  and  decorous 
behaviour.  He  paid  his  debts  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  and  was  not 
altogether  wanting  in  benevolence^ 
contributing  to  certain  old-estab- 
lished respectable  charities  in  a  fair 
proportion  to  his  income. 

The  world  in  which  be  lived  spoke 
well  of  Philip  Rayner.  He  was  a 
clever  prosperous  yo^mg  man,  with 
a  character  tinsnllied  by  vice,  an 
agreeable  personal  appearance,  and 
A  manner  that  was  very  quiet,  but 


not  wanting  in  pleasantness.  A 
tbonghtful  young  man  too,  who  wi5 
apt  to  contemplate  all  things  in  ibar 
gravest  aspect.  For  the  re*t  he  i 
very  happilj  placed  in  the  woiU,  J 
being  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  j 
leather  merchant,  who  bad  carrifti 
on  a  prosperons  trade  for  the  lui 
forty  years  in  some  gloomy  old  prP- 
mv^es  in  the  river-^ide  district  b^ 
yond  the  Tower. 

His  father  had  educated  this  oalf 
son  upon  a  rongh*and- ready  princi* 
pic  of  his  own.  No  Eton  or  Harrow, 
no  expensive  University  education, 
no  riotous  career  amongst  the  fft- 
trician  yontli  of  Oxford  or  Cm- 
bridge,  to  spoil  the  1a#i  for  conwii«r- 
cial  pursuits,  and  a  quiet  homdruiD 
middle-claKs  life.  Old  t?amnel  Raynef 
sent  his  hoy  to  a  respectable  mer- 
cantile academy,  the  principal  irbei*- 
of  was  instructed  to  give  his  pupil 
a  sound  mercantile  edncatioa;  to 
perpetual  grinding  at  the  adventnrt* 
of  pious  ^ueas,  no  useless  gmbbijig 
amongst  Greek  roots,  but  plenty  oi 
book  -  keeping  by  double  entry,  » 
profound  study  of  tare  and  tret,  wl 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  frtC* 
tions.  This  was  the  kind  of  tetci^ 
ing  Mr.  Rayner  demanded  for  h\^ 
son,  and  the  boy  had  it.  Hi«  edfl' 
cation  seemed  to  him  rather  a  dtill 
business  altogether;  but  he  ^f^^ 
through  it  patiently  enough,  w^ 
finally  emerged  from  the  mercaotil* 
academy  a  tirst-rate  arithiueticiiu, 
a  very  fair  French  and  Geniu 
scholar,  and  a  marvel  of  excelleD( 
in  the  way  of  penmanship. 

Philip  Itayner's  home  life,  for  ihi* 
first  five  years  after  he  left  school, 
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not  particularly  cheerful.  The 
nan  elected  to  live,  where  his 
others  had  liyed  before  him,  in 
'  gloomy  mansion  adjoining  the 
less  premises  of  Rajner,  Ray- 
and  Sons.  The  brass-plate  on 
ioontrng-honse  door  which  bore 
inscription  had  been  old  and 
.  when  Samuel  Rayner  was  a 

boy,  and  the  Rayner,  Rayner, 
red  to  thereby  were  two  dryas- 

brothers,  who  had  worn  snuff- 
ired  small  clothes,  and  snuff- 
ired  coats  with  bright  brass 
»ns,  and  brown  George  wigs  on 

elderly  heads,  in  the  days  of 
preat  rebellion.  They  had  traded 
des  when  Lovat  lay  in  the  Tower 

at  hand,  these  departed  gen- 
sn,  and  now  slept  side  by  side  in 
iGT  little  old  churchyard  beneath 
shadow  of  the  great  fortress,  a 
d  place  that  has  long  been  shut 

Philip  Rayner  used  to  stand 
le  rusty  iron  gate,  and  stare 
asly  in  at  the  nettle -grown 
88,  sometimes  of  a  sultry  sum- 

erening,  when  he  took  his 
ury  walks  abroad,  and  was  sorely 
lexed  how  to  dispose  of  his  lei- 
in  that  remote  City  region. 

was  a  dismal  home  for  youth 
inly,  that  great  gaimt  red-brick 
don,  with  its  wide  ghastly  oaken 
sase,  where  in  the  twilight  it 
d  seem  more  natural  to  meet 
I  phantasmal  lady  in  a  brocaded 
le,  or  some  withered  gentleman 
x)wder  and  velvet,  with  silk 
dngs  rolled  over  his  knees,  than 
Aconnter  any  modem  flesh-and- 
l  creature.  Such  deep -toned 
n  wainscots ;  such  marvels  of 
I   carving  over  obscure   doors 

in  foigotten  passages;  such 
and  darksome  closets  in  every 
tion;  such  a  delicious  house 
;ether  for  a  connoisseur  in  old 
B8,  but  0,  such  a  gruesome 
)  to  live  in  ! 

appily,  Philip  Rayner  was  not 
ited  with  an  imaginative  tem- 
nent ;  he  accepted  his  life  very 


quietly,  only  thinking  that  it  was 
rather  a  dull  world  upon  the  whole, 
and  that  perhaps  his  happiest  days 
had  been  those  of  his  academical  ex- 
istence, with  their  riotous  gambol - 
liiigsin  the  great  playground  at  Peck- 
ham,  and  their  stolen  feastings  in 
the  dormitories.  He  thought  it  ra- 
ther a  hard  thing  that  his  father 
had  not  a  fine  country  house,  with 
gardens  and  hothouses,  stabling 
and  billiard -room,  like  other  men 
in  his  position ;  but  whenever  he 
ventured  to  argue  the  point  with 
the  old  gentleman,  he  ended  by  agree- 
ing with  his  parent  that  it  was  a 
foolish  thing  for  a  man  to  waste  all 
his  substance  on  splendour  and  show, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  face  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  in  his  old  age. 

*  When  I  die  you  will  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  leather  trade, 
Phil,'  the  old  man  usually  wound  up 
by  saying ;  *  and  you  wouldn't  have 
been  that,  if  I'd  sent  you  to  the 
University,  and  squandered  my  in- 
come on  country  houses,  and  car- 
riages and  horses.' 

So  Philip,  not  having  any  ex- 
travagant propensities,  came  to  con- 
sider things  from  his  father's  point 
of  view,  and  to  think  that  it  was, 
after  all,  a  good  thing  that  they  had 
no  splendid  suburban  mansion  at 
Dulwich  or  Clapham,  Sydenham  or 
Richmond,  to  absorb  the  profits  of 
their  trade.  He  came  very  soon — 
too  soon,  considering  how  young  a 
man  he  was  in  these  days — to  have 
the  same  keen  interest  in  savings 
and  investments,  for  their  own  sake, 
that  his  father  had  ;  to  thrust  his 
hands  deep  down  in  his  pockets  with 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  when  he  re- 
membered how  little  he  and  his  fa- 
ther spent  in  their  quiet  City  life, 
and  how  much  there  was  out  at  in- 
terest, and  growing  more  day  by 
day.  He  read  the  money  article  in 
the  Times  every  morning  directly 
after  his  father,  and  the  two  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  things  on  'Change 
with  never-failing  interest. 
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He  grew  in  time,  too,  to  have  a 
warm  Uking  for  tliat  gloomy  old 
house ;  grew  to  bare  prim  bachelor 
ways  in  advance  of  bis  year^^^  and  to 
think  it  mattered  very  bttlc  ^here 
a  man  lived  so  long  b3  he  was  com- 
fortably lodged  and  weU  catered 
for*  It  was  not  a  mean  or  sordid 
household  by  any  means.  There  was 
ft  gray-headed  old  V>ut!er,  who  bad 
been  cn&todiari  of  the  cellars  and  the 
massive  old  plate  for  the  last  thirty 
years^  and  who  would  bare  laid  Ins 
head  on  the  block  in  the  adjacent 
Tower  rather  than  compromise  the 
family  digm'ty  by  any  neglect  of  his 
duties  J  there  was  a  housekeeper  of 
fabulous  antiquity,  who  remembered 
the  last  hours  of  the  last  snufl^- co- 
loured gentleman ;  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  prim  sour-visaged  maid- 
serTants  of  a  discreet  age,  selected 
by  the  housekeeper,  who,  change  as 
they  might  as  to  their  individuahty, 
never  underwent  any  variation  as  to 
those  two  quahties  of  primness  and 
sourness. 

Til  ere  was  no  other  woman  in  the 
little  household.  Philip's  mother 
had  died  years  ago,  when  he  was 
quite  a  small  boy  in  brown- boll  and 
pinafores y  and  with  what  seemed  to 
his  yomig  mind  a  perpetual  whoop- 
ing-cough. She  was  dead.  There 
was  a  portrait  of  her  in  an  obscure 
room  opening  nut  of  rhilip*s  bed- 
chamber  J  a  picture  which  had  been 
banished  there  in  the  early  days  after 
her  death,  when  the  bereaved  hns- 
band  could  not  endure  to  be  re- 
minded of  his  affliction,  and  which 
had  never  been  restored  to  its  piece 
of  honour,  Phibp  used  to  look  at 
this  portrait  sometimes,  wondering 
what  diBereuce  it  would  have  made 
in  bifi  life  bad  bis  motlier  lived.  He 
felt  that  there  would  have  been  a 
great  difference  somehow,  but  could 
not  divine  the  nature  of  it.  Tlic  face 
in  the  picture  was  a  pretty  face 
enough,  fair,  and  girlish,  and  gen- 
tle; but  to  the  son  it  seemed  of 
Bn  angelic  beauty.      Perhaps  this 


feeling  for  the  mother,  whose  living 
presence  he  could  scarcely  remeiubeVf 
was  the  one  tonch  of  romance  in 
Philip  Rayner's  character. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age,  i&d 
bad  been  his  father  s  coadjutor  ifid 
representative  in  the  business  i&t 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Tbe 
father  was  growing  quite  an  oU 
man  now ;  was  subject  to  severe  it- 
tacka  of  gout^  which  kept  him  a  pri 
soner  to  his  armchair,  much  to  his 
aggravation,  and  Phihp  was  almost 
sole  manager  of  the  buainess.  H« 
consulted  his  father  day  by  day, 
is  true,  but  the  consultation  wm 
kind  of  formula,  for  Samuel  Raytei'l 
brain  was  beginning  to  lose  its  boii' 
ness  faculty. 

In  all  these  years,  since  he  had 
left  school  upon  his  seventeenth 
birthday  to  enter  into  the  prond  pes* 
session  of  a  stool  in  his  father's 
counting-house,  Philip  Rayner  ltd 
made  only  one  friend.  This  was  i 
young  man  who  came  into  the  of- 
fice a  little  later  as  corresponding 
clerk,  more  especially  for  the  forei^ 
correspondence,  wliich  was  heavy  in 
the  house  of  Itayner,  Rayner,  and 
Sons.  The  lad  was  two  yeu^ 
younger  than  Philip,  and  was  little 
more  than  a  lad,  fresh  from  a  Ger- 
man university^  when  be  began  his 
commercial  career.  His  name  v*5 
George  Tolson,  and  he  was  the  s^ 
of  a  major  in  a  crack  regimeiit»  vlw 
had  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  i 
very  handsome  fortune,  and  had  cfit 
his  throat  one  morning  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremens,  leaving  a  widow 
and  two  helpless  orphans  to  face  t 
life  which  be  had  done  his  bcsl  td 
render  hard  for  them. 

Some  benevolent  friends  had  oofl)« 
forward  to  help  the  forlorn  womiOf 
and  the  biiy  had  been  sent  to  G«N 
many^  and  the  girl  to  a  semi-chanl 
able  school  for  the  rearing  of  offioeirf 
daughters;  so  they  had  stmggledd 
somehow,  until  the  boy  was  able  to 
win  a  livelihood  by  his  indnslrj,  a&d 
the  girl  old  enough  to  go  out  as 
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mess.  The  mother  had  a  lodg- 
lomewhere  in  an  obscure  street 
16  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
here  Oiorge  used  to  return 
'  erening  when  his  office  duties 
over. 

le  friendship  between  these  two 
^  men  did  not  arise  all  in  a 
ent^  Philip  Rayner  was  by  no 
8  impulsire,  and  George  ToLson, 
i;h  free  and  frank  as  the  winds 
ftyen,  was  too  proud  to  make  the 
»t  advance  towards  the  son  of 
nployer.  For  some  time  these 
•ehared  towards  each  other  with 
reme  reserve ;  but  they  were  the 
young  men  in  the  office,  and 
by  little  the  ice  melted,  until 
dntance  ripened  into  friendship, 
had  few  tastes  in  common, 
je  Tolson  was  much  more  ver- 
f  of  a  brighter  and  more  joyous 
e,  than  his  master's  son;  but 
were  both  young,  and  that 
a  bond  between  them.  Kor 
his  the  only  link.  There  were 
Dstances  in  George  Tolson*s  life 
awakened  a  keen  interest  in 
dnd  of  Philip.  He  had  dis- 
sd  that  George  was  the  chief 
rt  and  devoted  companion  of 
tother,  and  he  envied  him  so 
r  a  tie,  so  precious  a  duty.  He 
to  walk  home  with  George  on 
ler  evenings,  now  and  then,  and 
Dg  bolder  and  more  familiar  by 
legrees,  would  consent  by  and 
drop  in  upon  the  widow,  and 
I  late  cup  of  tea  after  his  walk, 
y  a  game  of  chess  with  George 
the  mother  looked  on.  If  he 
ossessed  the  power  to  help  his 
in  any  substantial  manner,  he 
have  done  it;  but  he  was  still 
itate  of  tutelage,  and  Samuel 
IT  thought  he  did  quite  enough 
ing  the  young  man  a  liberal 
.  All  that  Philip  could  do  was 
dfy  his  regard  for  the  widow 
*h  small  gifts  as  he  could  af- 
or  the  embellishment  of  her 
[j  famished  lodging — a  plated 
rrioe — a  new  chessboard  and 


men — a  pair  of  china  vases  for  the 
mantelpiece,  and  so  on.  They  were 
trifling  gifts,  but  very  precious  to 
Mrs.  Tolson,  who  had  not  been  fa- 
voured by  such  tributes  of  late 
years. 

And  so  the  years  went  on,  with  a 
quiet  monotony  which  was  pleasant 
enough  to  Philip,  who  had  no  yearn- 
ing for  change.  He  and  George  used 
to  walk  together  a  great  deal  in  those 
long  summer  evenings,  late  into  the 
autumn  even,  when  lamps  were 
flaming  in  the  misty  streets,  or  in 
the  cold  spring  nights,  when  a  great 
wind  blustered  in  every  open  space 
and  at  every  street  comer,  lliere 
was  not  a  nook  in  the  old  City  they 
left  unexplored  in  these  evening 
rambles,  only  now  and  then  pushing 
their  way  beyond  that  labyrinth  of 
brick  and  mortar  to  some  heathy 
hillside  out  north,  or  rural -look- 
ing common  in  the  south.  They 
were  very  happy  together,  George 
full  of  wild  reckless  talk  about  lives 
that  were  different  from  theirs ;  lives 
of  adventure  in  distant  lands,  lives 
in  camp  and  on  board  ship,  tossed 
about  by  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
in  frequent  contest  with  savage  foes; 
the  kmd  of  life  he  longed  to  lead, 
in  short,  instead  of  that  dryasdust 
life  of  the  counting-house,  which 
might  go  on  for  ever,  and  leave  him 
no  better  man  than  he  was  now. 

*  You  get  an  increase  of  sakry 
every  year,  you  know,  Geoi^el'  sug- 
gested the  practical  Philip.  '  It's  not 
such  a  bad  thing,  after  all.  And  if 
you  stick  to  business,  by  and  by, 
when  we  are  both  middle-aged  men, 
I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  junior 
partnership.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you're  very  good, 
old  fellow,  and  the  governor  is  very 
good,  and  I'm  altogether  better  off 
than  I  deserve.  But  you  see  I  don't 
think  I  was  intended  for  that  sort 
of  life.  There's  too  much  of  my 
father's  blood  in  me.  The  Tolsons 
have  been  soldiers  time  out  of  mind. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  mother,  I 
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should  have  enlifiied  erisr  so  long 
•go/ 

He  looked  very  handsome  as  he 
sadd  thi$^  will)  hk  hat  ofi\  and  bis 
waving  aubam  Lair  blown  off  his 
forehead  by  tlie  light  summer  wind. 
The  two  young  men  were  sitting  on 
ail  old  bulkhead  in  a  deserted  wharf 
above  the  swift-flowing  river,  a  plea- 
saDi  solitaiy  spot  enough  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  City,  and  a  favourite 
resting-place  with  them  after  a  long 
ramble. 

Yes,  he  was  very  handsome,  in  a 
noble  picturesque  style.  One  could 
fancy  that  the  blood  of  fighting  Cav- 
aliers, rebellious  Jacobite  gentlemen 
of  the  old  time»  ran  in  his  veins. 
There  was  an  ardour  and  fulness  of 
life  about  him  not  common  to  mo- 
dem commercial  youth.  The  bright 
hhie  eyes  used  to  light  up  with  a 
sudden  fire  when  ho  was  vehement, 
the  flexible  lips  had  a  hundred  mu- 
tations of  expression.  He  was  a 
striking  onntrast  to  his  friend  in 
ibis,  whos4!  dark  good-looking  face 
nndenrent  few  changes.  A  solid 
square  forehead,  deep -set  grave 
gray  eyes,  a  finu  mouth,  and  a  clear 
dark  skin  were  tbe  distinguifihing 
marks  of  Philip  Eayuer's  phy^i- 
ognoniy. 

A  ciiange  came  in  Philip's  life 
soon  after  this  —  a  change  which 
seemed  to  make  a  new  man  of  him, 
from  which  he  afterwards  dated  the 
biigi lining  of  another  existence.  It 
was  as  if  a  dixir  had  opened  and 
shut  upon  all  the  life  that  had  gone 
before,  and  he  had  passsed  out  of  that 
close  narrow  atmosphere  into  a  new 
world;  a  world  of  light,  and  air, 
and  sunshine,  that  was  brighter  and 
fairer  than  anything  he  Lad  t^ver 
known  or  dreamt  of  before.  In  plain 
words,  Philip  liayner  fell  in  love. 

It  hapiH?ned  one  morning  that  the 
old  deader  in  hides  took  less  interest 
than  usual  in  the  money  article,  laid 
aside  hia  particular  portion  of  the 
Tttnes  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and 
sat  gazing  meditatively  at  the  Ere 


in  so  fixed  an  attitude,  and  witii 
such  a  raf>t  countenance,  that  Philip 
laid  down  his  paper  too,  and  looked 
at  his  progenitor  wonderitigly, 

*  Is  there  anything  amiss,  father  f 
he  asked. 

*  No,  no,  Phil,  no  ;  nothing  uniss, 
nothing  audss.  The  fact  is,  !?« 
had  a  letter/ 

*  Some  very  particular  ktter,  I 
suppose  V  the  younger  man  hastrM 
anxiously. 

*  Yes,  a  particular  letter,  Phil, 
in  a  hand  I  never  thought  to  6ce 
again  in  this  world ;  a  letter  from 
tlie  dead.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  father  V 

*  When  I  married  your  mother, 
Philip,  it  wasn't  exactly  to  be  called 
a  love  matchf  though  1  was  fond  d 
her  then,  and  grew  to  be  fonder  of 
her  afterwards,  poor  soul.  Bnl  I 
had  been  in  love  before,  and  sb 
knew  it.  1  was  in  love  with  a  fint 
cousin  of  mine,  an  orphan  girl,  ihti 
my  father  and  mother  had  brought 
up  on  charity*  YouM  laugh  at  me, 
1  daresay,  if  1  were  to  toll  you  how 
I  loved  that  girl;  for  such  tluiigt 
sound  foohsh  when  a  niau  is  old  tn4 
feeble,  with  one  foot  in  the  gmve. 
But  1  loved  Catherine  Marsh  wilii 
all  my  heart  and  souL  The  old 
people  were  dead  against  our  marrj* 
ing  at  first,  seeing  that  Calhcriiie 
was  no  better  than  a  pauper,  9i 
they  said ;  but  they  were  fottd  of 
her  in  spite  of  their  talk»  and  6iidiii|f 
that  my  heart  was  set  upon  the 
business,  my  fatlier  gave  waj,  and 
of  course  my  mother  didn*t  hdd  on* 
after  him.  It  was  all  settled.  I 
fancied  myself  the  happiest  niaa  b 
Christendom.  Well,  Phil,  it*«  aa 
old  story,  and  common  enough  fc^be 
jilted  me.  She  never  Lad  loved  infi 
I  suppose.  However  that  wa«,  she 
ran  away  with  an  Italian  fellot 
called  Paroldi,  Joseph  Paroldi,  w 
taught  my  si^^ter  Hosa  singing ; 
idle  scapegrace,  with  nothing  in  faift 
favour  but  a  handsome  face  and 
specious  taking  manner.     She 
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th  him  one  monuDg,  leaving 
nt  little  note  for  me,  to  Bay 
3  had  turned  Catholic  some 
'ore,  and  that  they  had  heen 

at     the    Roman  -  catholic 
in  Moorfields.' 
it  a  heartless  hussey  !'  cried 

*  You  never  could  forgive 
achery  as  that,  father/ 
J,  Phil,  it  was  a  hard  thing 
em  to  forgive,  wasn't  it  ?  I 
lous  against  her  at  first,  and 
if  I  could  have  killed  her  if 
1  come  across  my  path  in 
ays.  But  little  by  little  I 
think  of  her  differently,  re- 
ing  what  a  young  thing  she 
y  just  turned  eighteen,  when 
rried  that  scoundrel,  and  re- 
looks  and  words  of  hers  that 
ited  at  some  secret  trouble 
g  upon  her  mind,  until  I 
0  believe  that  she  had  strug- 
rd  to  be  true  to  me,  and  had 
ranted  to  tell  me  all.  So, 
),  it  ended  by  my  forgiving 

p  Rayner  shrugged  his  shoul- 
th  an  involuntary  expression 
empt  for  his  father's  weak- 
mid  never  have  brought  my- 
io  that,'  he  said. 
,  you  think  not,  Phil,'  ans- 
he  old  man,  ^  you  think  not; 
en  a  man  has  once  loved  a 
,  her  face  is  always  rising  up 
[dm,  pleading  to  him  to  think 
J  of  her,  let  her  have  treated 

badly  as  she  may.  It  always 
ith  his  forgiving  her.  The 
J  of  the  days  when  he  thought 
'ed  him  is  too  much  for  his 
)d.  It  always  ends  so.' 
Rrould  never  end  so  with  me,' 
ed  the  young  man,  clenching 

vindictively.  *  Nothing  upon 
lih  could  induce  me  to  for- 

woman  who  had  jilted  me. 
)W  about  the  letter  you  talk 
ler,  and  what  has  that  to  do 
lis  old  story  ?' 

is   from  her,   Philip,   from 


Catherine  Marsh  —  Catherine  Pa- 
roldi;  the  last  letter  she  ever  wrote. 
She  is  dead.  Another  hand  tells  me 
that  at  the  end  of  the  letter;  her 
daughter's.  .  She  is  dead,  and  has 
left  one  child,  a  girl,  the  last  of  a 
large  family,  all  dead  but  this  one. 
Paroldi  took  her  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  it  seems,  where  they  did  well 
enough  for  many  years,  but  had 
much  sorrow,  the  climate  killing 
their  children  one  after  another ;  the 
last  of  the  flock  lived,  that  was  all. 
Then  came  reverses;  the  man's  health 
failed  him,  and  ten  years  ago  he 
died.  After  that  the  poor  soul  kept 
herself  and  her  chUd  by  teaching. 
She  was  always  a  sweet  musician, 
with  a  voice  as  clear  and  fresh  as 
the  skylark's,  and  I  think  it  was  that 
fellow's  music  tempted  her  away 
from  me.  And  so  she  got  on  some- 
how, she  says  in  her  letter,  till  she 
felt  death  close  at  hand ;  and  then, 
not  having  one  wealthy  friend  in  the 
world  whose  bounty  she  could  entreat 
for  her  child,  except  myself,  and 
knowing  that  I  was  a  good  man, 
she  says,  poor  soul,  she  turns  to  me, 
beseeching  me  for  Christian  charity, 
if  not  for  the  memory  of  those  days 
when  I  loved  her — when  did  I  not 
love  yon,  my  sweet  cruel  Cathe- 
rine 1 — to  befriend  her  orphan  daugh- 
ter. She  does  not  ask  me  to  do 
much  for  the  girl ;  not  to  adopt  her, 
or  maintain  her  in  a  life  of  idle- 
ness ;  only  to  put  her  into  some  way 
of  making  an  honest  living,  and  to 
keep  her  from  falling  into  dangerous 
hands.  The  letter  came  by  hand 
this  morning.  The  girl  is  in  Lon- 
don. AVhat  am  I  to  do,  PhU?  You 
are  the  master  now,  as  I  take  it. 
Whatever  I  save  is  saved  for  you ; 
whatever  I  spend  is  so  much  out  of 
your  pocket.  What  shall  we  do 
with  Catherine  Paroldi  1  She  has 
been  christened  after  her  mother, 
Catherine.' 

'  It  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  get 
her  living  nowadays,'  Philip  answer- 
ed thoughtfully ;  *  a  young  woman 
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too,  and  a  foreigner,  as  you  may 
eay.  A  girVs  keep  costs  next  to 
nothing.  She  niigbl  live  here,  sure- 
ly, father,  Mrs,  Dorkin  would  take 
good  care  of  her.* 

*  Yes,  that  would  be  well  enough 
for  the  girlj  for  the  time.  But  by 
and  by  ;  she  luiuat  get  her  liying  by 
and  by,  Phil/ 

*8he  would  be  better  used  to 
English  ways,  after  a  year  or  two. 
And  you  would  leave  her  a  trifle,  I 
daresay,  father,* 

*I  don*t  know  about  that;  it's 
generous  of  you  to  think  of  it,  Phil/ 

PhihpRaynerwas  not  ungenerous. 
He  liked  the  idea  that  the  profits  of 
the  business  were  yearly  increasing, 
and  that  there  was  money  being  sunk 
1  from  time  to  time,  of  which  he  must 
needs  be  master  by  and  by.  But  he 
was  not  a  miser,  and  he  did  not  caro 
about  spending  money.  His  narrow 
life  had  crippled  his  imagination  in 
that  respect.  He  had  no  yeaniing 
for  the  follies  or  pleasures  upon  which 
the  8i}€nd thrift  wastes  the  hard- 
earned  thousands  of  his  forefathers. 

Catherine  Paroldi  came  to  the  old 
house  near  the  Tower.  A  tall  slim 
slip  of  a  gii'l,  with  a  very  dark 
conaplesion,  browned  by  West  In- 
dian  suns  ;  not  lovely  to  look  upon, 
by  any  meaas,  PhiHp  thought  at 
first,  but  with  eyes  of  wondrous  power 
and  beauty,  as  he  came  to  under- 
stand before  long,  and  with  a  tender 
half- pleading,  half- be wi telling  man- 
ner, not  long  to  be  resisted  by  the 
heart  of  man. 

She  was  not  very  gay  at  first,  this 
friendless  orphaned  girl  of  seventeen 
years  old,  for  the  shadow  of  a  great 
sorrow  was  still  upon  her ;  yet  sho 
brightened  the  old  house  by  her 
presence  in  a  greater  degree  than 
Philip  Rayner  could  have  imagined 
possible.  It  was  a  new  thing  to 
come  home  and  see  her  sitting  m 
the  grim  wainscoted  parlour  \  it  mado 
his  coming  home  some  thing  different 
'  om  what  it  had  been.     He  used  to 


be  startled  by  finding  liimaelf  1 
ing  of  this  dark -eyed  CatT 
sometimes  in  business  hours,  wHe 
he  had  a  file  of  accounts  or  a  panJ 
derous  ledger  before  him.  The  dayi 
seemed  longer  to  him  than  of  old,] 
and  he  wondered  at  his  cagemesd  to  I 
go  home  to  the  quiet  dinner  and 
long  quiet  evening,  when  Catherine 
sat  at  a  little  table  near 
busy  with  some  com  pi  j»  e« 

embroidery,  for  which »  with  all  oth 
delicate  kinds  of  fancy  work, 
had  an  especial  genius. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  ah 
her  getting  her  own  living  by  mndl 
by,  Samuel  Rayner  said,  seeing  Ko 
industrious   the   girl   was.      FktEpI 
thought  that  she  might  never  hare  i 
any  occasion  to  eani  a  living  for 
herself.     It  would  have  seemed  a  J 
hard  thing  for  one  so  tender  tod 
gentle  to  be  turned  adrift  upon  aI 
cold  cruel  world.     And  what  coaMl 
they  do  without  her  in  that  drearf^j 
old  house,  having  once  known 
magical  brightening  influence  of  het 
presence  ?    She  had  a  hundred  littlel 
arts  by  which  a  woman  can  embel*f 
lish  the  dullest  home,  and 
little,  as  she  found  herself  | 
to   do   the^e   things,  exer 
pretty  trivial  arts.  Quaint 
jars  and  bottles,  and  cnii>   ; 
pots,  that  had  been  hid  Iru 
remote   cupboards,  black vued 
the  dust  of  agee,  came  out  of  i 
hiding-places,  and  were  placed  i 
here  and  there,  making  pat 
light  and  colour  in   the 
rooms.   The  ponderous  old  iut 
was  polished  into  a  kind  of  1 
and   by   a   new   disposition 
material  ehebrought  light  andi 
gloomy  corners.     Flowers  blc 
here  and  there  in  the  windows,  anJ 
a  pair  of  pet  birds  of  -j        '       iljc 
which  she  had  brought  miu 

Trinidad,  enhvened  the  fauiily 
lour.     There  was  a  new  atmo^p 
in  the  house,  somehow,  and 
felt  the  change  keenly. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  Mr.  Rayne 
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jer  did  not  care  quite  so 
the  society  of  iiis  chosen 
orge  Tolson.  It  was  mid- 
id  there  was  considerable 
»r  the  suspension  of  their 
ambles ;  but  Philip  felt  that 
)t  treating  his  friend  quite 
d  in  order  to  make  some 
nvited  him  home  to  dinner 
^ice  a  week.  The  old  man 
)bjection  to  his  company ; 
as  quite  master  now. 
r  be  that  Philip  wanted  to 
therine  Paroldi's  praises 
lips  of  the  friend  whose 
he  believed  in.  He  was 
a^ratified  when  George  spoke 
luty  of  her  dark  eyes,  and 

1  of  her  singing.     She  had 

2  key  of  the  old-fashioned 
ano  in  a  comer  of  the  par- 
piano  at  which  her  father 
ht  Miss  Rayner  singing; 
ang  and  played  to  her  be- 
and  his  son  sometimes  of 
ig.  Her  voice  was  a  clear 
soprano,  her  touch  upon 
full  of  tenderness  and  feel- 
e  sang  all  the  old  English 
hich  Samuel  Rayner  loved, 
talian  music  of  the  best 
ch  her  father  had  taught 

she  was  quite  a  child, 
was  no  musician.  He  had 
fue  consciousness  of  melody 
rine's  singing.  It  was  a 
joothing  influence  for  him ; 
jlancholy,  perhaps,  awaken- 
n  sense  of  sadness  in  his 
hat  was  all.  He  would 
have  distinguished  one  of 

from  another,  without  the 
He  felt  this  deficiency  of 
•  keenly  when  George  Tol- 
?ith  them,  for  George  had 
ritone  voice  and  consider- 

for  music,  and  would  sing 
rith  Catherine  very  often. 
I  to  bring  those  two  closer 
and  for  the  first  time  Phi- 
pang  of  jealousy.  He  was 
«h  himself  for  the  feeling, 
J  a  great  eflfort  to  overcome 


it,  asking  his  friend  to  the  old  house 
all  the  oftener,  because  of  this  secret 
weakness. 

*  What  fear  need  I  have  of  him, 
if  she  loves  me]'  he  argued  with 
himself;  'and  if  not,  what  can  it 
matter  whom  she  sees  ?  But  I  think 
she  loves  me ;  yes,  I  believe  she 
loves  me.' 

He  thought  she  loved  him.  He 
had  some  justification  for  so  think- 
ing, undoubtedly.  The  girl  was  of 
a  confiding  affectionate  disposition, 
and  was  deeply  grateful  to  these 
friends  who  had  given  her  a  home. 
Perhaps  in  her  eagerness  to  prove 
her  gratitude,  in  all  the  trivial  ways 
that  lay  in  her  power,  she  may  have 
been  dangerously  kind  to  her  cousin, 
watching  for  every  little  opportunity 
of  giving  him  pleasure,  deferring  to 
his  wishes  with  a  sweet  childlike 
submission,  going  out  to  meet  him 
with  bright  welcoming  looks  when 
he  came  home,  making  his  life  alto- 
gether bewilderingly  happy,  to  the 
peril  of  his  peace. 

She  was  quite  different  to  George 
Tolson.  Philip  saw  the  difference, 
and  the  fact  of  it  added  much  to  his 
happiness.  To  George  her  manner 
was  reserved,  singularly  cold  and 
distant,  Philip  thought ;  she  took  no 
pains  to  please  him,  and  never  be- 
trayed any  pleasure  in  his  presence. 
No,  there  was  no  fear  of  George. 

So  the  days  and  weeks  drifted  on, 
with  a  gentle  monotony  that  would 
have  been  irksome  to  restless  spirits; 
but  Philip's  life  was  a  new  life,  and 
he  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have 
existed  in  a  world  unbrightened  by 
Catherine  Paroldi.  Little  by  little, 
she  who  had  been  unlovely  at  first, 
grew  to  be  most  beautiful  in  his 
sight.  The  tawny  hue  of  her  skin 
faded  in  the  cool  English  atmosphere, 
leaving  her  pale  and  fair,  like  a  white 
lily.  Her  smile  grew  radiant  as  her 
spirits  improved,  and  lighted  up  the 
pale  face  with  a  kind  of  glory,  like 
the  light  in  an  old  altar-piece,  where 
it  all  comes  from  one  divine  '£b>^^  \  ^ 
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mera  tnck  of  art,  perb«p6|  but  with 
S  lOTelj  iQ€«miig  in  it. 

Philip  was  in  no  Luny  to  urge 
}iis  snit.  His  was  a  rcserred  na- 
ture, with  moch  latent  pride  beneath 
a  quiet  mamier.  He  watched  her 
€loselj,  and  fancied  himself  secure 
ot  her  loTC.  He  had  onlj  to  speak 
when  the  fitting  time  came;  she 
must  know  how  much  he  loved  her. 
In  the  mean  while,  all  his  dreams 
were  of  a  future  in  which  she  was 
to  be  his  wife.  He  could  not  think 
of  himself  for  a  moment  a}>art  from 
her.  The  possibility  that  thiii  desire 
of  his  heart  might  be  denied  him 
BBTer  entered  into  his  mind. 

And  so  tile  time  went  on  in  the 
old  house  near  the  Tower  with  a 
profound  peacetulness,  George  Tol- 
son  coming  rery  often  in  the  length- 
ening spring  eTeniDg^,  ahnoet  tbeir 
oiilj  TOitor.  The  three  young  peo- 
ple used  to  walk  together  of  an 
eTe&ing  in  tlie  empty  city  streets 
aoneieltmee,  as  the  weather  grew 
nulder,  Catherine  arm-in-arm  with 
her  cousin,  George  Tolson  walking 
by  her  side,  expounding  curious 
scraps  of  archaeological  lore  about 
the  churches  and  quaint  old  build- 
ings of  divers  kinds  hidden  in  the 
narrow  streets  and  lanes  by  which 
they  went 

Bo  the  time  went  on  until  there 
came  a  sudden  break  in  this  mono- 
tonous life  fur  Philip  Rayner.  His 
father  insisted  upon  his  going  on  a 
ronnd  aniong  their  customers  in  the 
north  of  England.  There  were  de- 
tails in  tlie  management  of  the  trade 
that  wanted  revision  and  rearrange- 
ment. There  had  been  numerous 
complaints  of  late  from  provincial 
customers;  prices  must  be  lowered 
to  meet  the  march  of  the  times.  It 
was  altogether  a  delicate  business, 
requiring  the  exercise  of  commercial 
diplomacy,  and  necessitating,  J>amuel 
Rayner  said,  the  presence  of  a  prin- 
cipal. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  his  son 
di^cUned  for  the  performance  of 


this  duty ;  anxious  to  del^ate  it  to  i 
clerk ;  in  fact,  anything  rather  thin 
to  go  liimsclf*     But  upon  this  poiul 
the  old  man  was  absolute.     Ro 
by  a  threatened  danger  to  his  hotise^ 
he  showed  himself  as  keen  a  man  of 
business  as  in  his  best  days.    Ray- 
ner, Hayner,  and  Sons  must  shi 
themselves  prompt  to  satisfy  the  d( 
mands  of  the  times.     His  son  Phil 
must  go,  and  none  other     So  PLilij 
went.     It  was  only  a  business  of 
month  or  six  weeks,  yet  he  felt  as  if 
the  very  mainspring  of  his  hfv  iraa 
broken   when   he  turned  his  bkdt 
upon  tlic  familiar  old  house. 

He  never  forgot  that  parting.  He 
was  to  go  by  the  night  mail,  ai]<3  it 
was  a  calm  airless  evening  early  in 
May  when  he  left  his  fathered  hoose. 
CaQierine  came  to  the  hall-door  to 
bid  him  good-bye.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  Ufe  he  kissed  her.  Juat 
at  the  last  J  when  his  portmnfitcii 
had  been  put  on  the  roof  of  the  ctb, 
and  the  old  butler  waa  standing  oa 
the  doorstep  talking  to  the  dnvcff 
Philip  took  his  cousin  in  his  anna, 
and  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  R  ^^ 
one  long  passionate  kiss,  and  be 
fancied  that  it  waa  at  once  the  de- 
claration and  the  seal  of  his  lore. 
She  could  not  misunderstand  him 
after  that ;  she  was  his  own  frc© 
that  moment. 

Catherine  Paroldi  gare  a  little  cit 
of  astonishment  or  reproof^  and  na 
back  to  tlie  parlour.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  Phihp  spiM^ 
into  the  cab,  and  drove  off.  He  s$w 
her  fur  an  instant  at  the  open  W- 
dow  watching  him,  with  the  evening 
sun  upon  her  face.  That  pictwe 
— the  pale  young  face,  the  shsdoft 
eyes,  and  loose  brown  hair,  fipsni^ 
in  the  window — haunted  Mm  «il 
through  the  long  night  journey, 
memory  of  that  one  unprcmedii 
kiss  haunted  him  too,  the  seal  vbi 
he  had  set  upon  his  love. 

Tlie  six  weeks  were  dr  ^^ 
into  two  months.     People  in 
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slow,  and  Philip  Rayner 
it  many  places  to  visit 
;e  undertaken  the  bnsi- 
as  determined  to  do  it 

and  he  found  matters 
lemselyes  easily  and  plea- 
gh,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
flnence  and  a  little  judi- 
•ality.  Altogether  his 
I  a  successful  one. 
he  end  of  June  when  he 

face  homewards;  bril- 
r,  and  the  country  through 
rent  looking  its  fairest. 

Rayner  did  not  think 
e  verdant  summer  world 
lich  he  was  travelling. 
ts  sped  on  before  him  to 
bis  journey.  How  would 
him,  Catherine,  his  idol  ? 
hes  and  shy  downcast 
b,  he  scarcely  thought 
I  had  been  no  blush  upon 
it  looked  out  at  him  from 
indow.  How  would  she 
I,  his  darling,  his  own? 

own  from  the  moment 
3  had  pressed  that  pas- 
s  upon   her  unresisting 

•  letters  from  home  had 
her;  dear  little  letters 
all  the  trivial  news  of 
ise,  his  father's  talk  of 
lank  caused  by  his  ab- 
et womanly  letters,  which 
fht  have  written  to  a  bro- 
never  thought  of  that. 
Y  were  the  letters  of  his 
fe. 

ast  few  days  he  had  heard 
lis  movements  just  at  the 
n  uncertain.  But  he  had 
dl,  or  that  he  should  find 
3   in  his    dull    peaceful 

)eginning  to  grow  dusk 
lb  drew  up  at  the  familiar 
ts  carved  wooden  canopy 
liam  and  Mary  period, 
by  two  chubby  -  faced 
!jOoking  eagerly  up  at 
ase,  a  great  shock  fell 


upon  him.  The  blinds  were  all  drawn 
closely  down  in  the  still  summer 
evening.  His  first  thought  was  of 
his  father  —  his  first  thought  was 
of  the  truth.  The  old  man  was 
dead. 

The  ancient  butler  opened  the 
door,  and  received  his  new  master 
with  a  solemn  face — a  face  in  which 
there  was  real  grief,  for  the  man  had 
loved  his  employer  of  so  many  years. 

*  There  never  was  a  better  master 
or  a  better  man,'  he  said,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sob.  *  Yes,  Mr.  Philip, 
we've  lost  him.  He  fell  down  in  a 
fit  just  after  breakfast,  though  he'd 
read  his  newspaper  and  everything 
just  the  same  as  usual,  and  he  never 
spoke  again,  poor  dear  gentleman. 
There  was  as  many  as  four  doctors 
with  him  at  one  time,  for  Miss  Pa- 
roldi  wouldn't  believe  as  there  was 
no  hope  ;  but  they  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  There  was  a  telegram  sent 
to  you  at  Sheffield  the  night  before 
last.     You  got  it,  didn't  you,  sir  ?' 

*.No ;  I  left  Sheffield  last  week. 
I  came  here  straight  from  HulL 
Let  me  go  to  his  room,  Jackson ;  I 
should  like  to  see  him  at  once.' 

*  He  looks  as  calm  as  a  sleeping 
baby,  God  bless  him !  I'm  very  glad 
you've  come  home,  sir.  There's 
many  things  about  the  funeral  we 
couldn't  settle  without  you.  I  told 
the  undertaker  I  knew  you'd  have 
everything  of  the  handsomest,  but 
of  course  I  could  say  no  more  than 
that.' 

Philip  went  upstairs  to  the  solemn 
death-chamber,  a  long  oak-panelled 
room,  with  four  tall  narrow  win- 
dows, which  had  been  gloomy  enough 
even  when  inhabited  by  the  living. 
He  had  scarcely  known  until  this 
moment  how  much  he  loved  his 
father,  or  how  bitter  a  blow  their 
parting  was  to  be.  For  the  time, 
even  the  image  of  Catherine  Paroldi 
was  blotted  from  his  mind.  He 
stopped  in  that  darkened  room  for  a 
long  while,  nearly  an  hour,  and  then 
went  slowly  downstidra  ia  tba  dfifi?^ 
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mm^  aiMMigr  dngk.  Daj  was  not 
q«iie  coded  eren  jet,  though  the 
tmAj  dus  mere  shimng  family 
ikfoqgli  the  loDg  staircase  window 
•s  lie  vent  down. 

Them  was  a  laaip  bamiDg  diiulj 
IB  ihm  kaE,  GaUneiiae  came  oat  of 
tine  pailoinv  ^^c^  P^  <^d  dreesed 
m  Uai^;  ii  was  one  of  the  black 
drwiiii  t  she  had  worn  in  meznorj  of 
htt nodier.  Sbe  gare  him  h er  hand, 
looki^  at  faini  with  a  grare  pitjiDg 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  jou,  cousin 
Plitlipy^aks  said ;  *80  sonj  for  m j  own 
sake,  to(k  I  lored  him  very  dearly. 
Indeed,  I  had  good  reason  to  lore 
kiDit*  dhe  added,  breaking  down  with 
m  liUle  choking  soond* 

Tliey  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
sat  there  in  fDOomful  silence  till  very 
late»  Mily  saying  a  few  words  now 
aad  then*  On  the  next  day  Catherine 
lold  Philtp  all  aboot  his  father's  last 
aucmcats,  about  that  last  breakfast 
locv  when  he  had  been  quite  himself^ 
and  had  talked  as  cheerfully  as  ere r 
he  had  done  within  ber  knowledge 
of  him,  speaking  of  his  son's  ap- 
proadiiiig  return,  and  looking  for- 
ward wiOi  erident  pleasure  to  that 
erenu 

Two  days  afterwards  came  the 
funeral, a  stately  ceremonial;  for  Fbi- 
lip  Hayncr  cbose  this  conTontional 
mode  of  testifying  to  his  respect  for 
the  dead  man,  as  ihe  only  manner  in 
which  be  could  exhibit  scch  a  feel- 
ing to  the  eyes  of  the  comniou place 
world  in  which  his  father  bad  lived » 
The  City  churdiyard  wberein  the 
Brotbers  Rayner  lay  buried  bad  long 
been  closed ^  so  the  old  man's  bones 
were  carried  to  Norwood  Cemetery, 
by  and  by  to  rest  under  a  handsome 
and  appropriate  monmuent. 

It  was  with  profuUQiI  sadness  in 
bis  beart  tbot  Pbilip  rode  bomewartis 
tbrougb  the  summer  sunlight,  and 
aniiilst  the  busy  life  of  suburb  and 
city,  when  all  was  orer,  and  the 
dreary  day's  work  done.  Xo,  all  was 
not  quite  over.    There  was  the  will 


to  be  read,  a  ceremony  which 
not  invoke  much  anxiety  or  kait^ 
burning ;  for  Samuel  Rayner  Lad  uol 
many  relatives,  and  those  he  left  b**; 
hind  him  were,  with  the  excepts 
of  Catherine  Paroldi,  wealtliy  tradea 
settled  in  remote  colonies.  Tlici 
was  no  one  but  Philip  and  tbe  two 
old  servants,  Mrs.  Dorkin  the  liau^o- 
keeper  and  Jackson  the  boUtT,  ta 
hear  the  reading  of  the  will,  wLicK 
was  read  with  dl  due  sokmjmT  by 
the  family  solicitor,  in  tbe  grim 
darksome  dining-room,  a  spacioos 
chamber  only  used  on  stat^  occt- 
siong« 

Tlje  will  was  an  old  one,  dftM 
six  years  ago,  and  worded  in  a  veij 
simple  manner.  Tbe  old  man  left 
an  annuity  to  eadi  of  bis  faitliful 
servants,  a  mourning  ring  or  so  U) 
the  cliitant  traders,  a  smaH  le^icj 
to  the  doctor  who  had  attended  him 
for  some  thirty  years  of  his  life,  wjiJ 
all  the  rest  t^i  his  only  son,  Tbcr« 
was  nuthing  fur  Catlierine  Paroldi. 
Tbe  will  bad  been  executed  before 
Samuel  Rayner  knew  of  the  girii 
existence,  and  there  was  no  cr>diaK 

It  mattered  very  little,  Fbil'F 
thought.  All  that  he  had  would  k 
Catherine's.  It  was  time  for  to 
now  to  speak  plainly ;  the  dear  gid 
must  not  have  an  hout^s  doubt  aa*^ 
the  security  of  her  position.  H« 
would  gpeak  to  her  that  very  cvca- 
ing.  There  was  no  indecencyr  ^^ 
lack  of  reverence  for  tlie  dead,  in 
such  promptitude.  Philip  fana**l 
that  bis  marriage  with  CatbcTiiiC 
would  bare  been  the  desire  of  H* 
fatlier's  heart  The  old  man  must 
have  surely  foreseen  their  unioa,  yf 
be  would  never  have  left  Cathurii*^ 
Marsh *s  daughter  penniless. 

The  cousins  sat  alone  together  I 
that  evening,  after  a  dimier  of  whu'l* 
neitber  bad  eaten  anything*  It  v*3 
a  warm  sunny  midsummer  ercnjDgi 
and  the  faint  bum  of  the  declining 
City  lifo  came  to  them  through  1 
open  wmdows  with  n  distant  drowfltl 
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The  old  house  had  that  as- 
'  profound  dolness  peculiar  to 
tation  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
ummer  evening,  when  man- 
is  a  natural  yearning  for  the 
freedom  of  the  hill-side,  and 
)  green  leaves  in  the  wood- 
Philip  had  no  such  yearning 
t,  however.  To  him  the 
7  oak-panelled  room  was  par- 
He  forgot  that  he  had  seen 
d  old  faUier  laid  in  the  grave 
y;  he  could  think  of  nothing 
iherine's  pensive  face  as  she 

the  open  window,  with  the 
istem  sunlight  shining  upon 
it  had  shone  on  the  evening 
le  kissed  her.  The  words 
le  had  to  speak  did  not  come 
1  very  easily;  ho  loved  her 
ich  to  be  over  bold.  But  in 
st  happy  hour  of  his  youth 
ras  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  his 

He  had  never  contemplated 
sibility  of  a  refusal  on  Cath- 
part ;  he  had  never  told  him- 
it  he  might  have  a  rival ;  he 
iver  doubted  that  she  loved 
In  perfect  faith  he  had  ac- 

her  grateful  affection,  her 
jisterly  regard,  as  an  earnest 
love  that  was  to  be  given  to 
ben  he  pleaded  for  it.  He 
ther  ashamed  of  himself  for 

been  so  backward  in  plead- 
it  was  all. 

herine,'  he  said  at  last,  draw- 
3  chair  nearer  hers,  *  I  have 
ing  to  say  to  you.' 
had  been  working  busily  un- 

moment,  but  she  laid  aside 
•rk  as  he  spoke,  and  turned 
n  pensive  face  towards  him. 
d  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 

she  answered,  blushing  a 
rosy  red  all   of  a  sudden. 

is  something  I  have  been 
J  to  say  for  the  last  three 
but  I  hadn't  the  courage, 
i  I  know  how  good  you  are, 
it  nothing  in  the  world  could 
on  unkind  to  me.' 
dy  not,  my  dear.     Unkind 


to  you^  Catherine!     How  could  I 
ever  be  that  V 

*  Of  course  not ;  and  that's  why 
it  has  been  so  foolish  in  me  to  feel 
afraid  of  speaking  frankly.  I  think 
you  must  know  how  happy  and  peace- 
ful my  life  has  been  in  this  dear  old 
house,  cousin  Philip,  and  how  grate- 
ful I  must  ever  be  to  you  and  your 
dear  father  for  all  your  goodness  to 
me,  but — ^but — we  are  both  young, 
and  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  go  on 
living  here  together.  People  would 
think  it  strange.  Mrs.  Dorkin  told 
me  as  much  a  day  or  two  ago — and 
the  evening  after  cousin  Samuel's 
death  I  had  the  offer  of  a  new  home. 
Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  pray, 
cousin  Philip,  or  that  I  want  to  run 
away  from  you.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
fancy  a  sister  loving  her  ohly  bro- 
ther better  than  I  love  you,  but  I 
must  go  away  —  every  one  says 
that.' 

She  looked  at  him  just  a  little 
anxiously,  the  blush  fading  slowly 
away  from  the  sweet  face. 

*  A  new  home !  Why  should  you 
go  away,  Catherine?  What  need 
you  care  if  some  malicious  fool 
should  slander  us  ?  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  malice  to  go  so  far  as  that ; 
and  it  can  matter  so  little  to  us, 
for — '  And  then,  without  finishing 
the  sentence,  he  exclaimed,  '  The 
offer  of  a  new  home,  CaUierine ! 
What  home  ?' 

*Mrs.  Tolson — George's  mother 
— has  asked  me  to  stay  with  her 
till — till  I  am  married.' 

She  was  blushing  again  by  this 
time,  and  the  heavy  lids  drooped 
over  the  glorious  dark  eyes. 

*  Till  you  are  married  1' 

*  Yes,  cousin  Philip.  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  sooner,  perhaps,  but 
it  happened  while  you  were  away, 
and  it  seemed  such  a  stupid  thing 
to  write  about,  somehow.  George 
Tolson  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife, 
and — and — I  love  him  very  dearly — 
and  we  are  to  be  married  in  a  mont?* 
or  two.     We  shall  not  b^  tvck^^ 
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George  lias  his  mother 
to  keep— tl^  15  Lis  6rst  dntj — bnt 
wt  caa  Hve  bapfiDj  on  a  rery  little, 
w«  love  eedi  oilier  so  trulj/ 

Tbt  gjhMtlj  danige  in  her  cousin^s 
Iho  rtiopped  her  enddeiilj  in  tlie 
mada/k.  of  her  nmoeaii  csonfes&sion. 

'  Oonui,  dbsr  coosio  PhUip/  she 
exduned, '  joa  u«  not  aag^rj  ?' 

*  Aagiy !'  cried  the  joung  man ; 
*  joit  hwre  bfitiikeD  mj  heart  What, 
^dn't  ycm  know  that  I  loTed  70U  I 
Adn't  you  know  that  ererr  hope  I 
hftd  was  built  upon  the  security  of 
your  k>Te  1  When  I  kissed  you  that 
n^t  L  went  awaj,  if  jou  had 
dottbled  before,  could  jou  doubt  then 
what  I  fdt  for  yon?' 

^  Indeed,  Philip,  I  thought  it  was 
only  a  oousin's  kiss.  We  have  been 
like  brother  and  sLster;  I  ne?er 
dieamt  yon  cared  for  lue  more  than 
you  migbt  hare  cared  for  a  sister/ 

*0f  ooursc  notr  PhDip  Rajncr 
esied,  with  a  bitter  laugh*  *  What 
18  easier  than  to  say  that?  And 
he,  the  scoundrtil,  the  traitor,  the 
labe  friend  I  brought  to  this  house, 
the  sneaking  yiUain  who  came  into 
our  ftrm  a  beggar — ho  to  go  behind 
my  back  and  steal  you  f 

*  Stop,  Philip  !  I  cannot  hear  you 
say  those  things  of  Lim,  What 
right  had  he  to  suppose  that  you 
cared  for  me !  It  is  too  cruel,  too 
unjust;  dear  couiin,  be  reasonable, 
be  like  yourself.  WLatcver  sin  I 
have  committed  against  you  has  been 
done  in  ignorance.  I  stall  neyer 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  you ;  never 
cease  to  feel  affectionately  towards 
you.  Be  generous,  cousin  Philip ; 
tell  rae  that  you  forgire  me.' 

*  Forgive  you  V  cried  the  man,  111 
a  blind  fury.  *  To  the  last  hour  of 
my  life — ^if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old — I  will  never  Bpeak  to 
you  again  I  I  pray  God  I  may  never 
see  your  face  any  more  1' 

And  with  those  words  upon  his 
lips  he  went  out  of  the  room,  went 
away  from  her,  with  n  sullen  deter- 
mination to  hate  those  two  who  had 


0^ 


wronged  him  until  the  end 
days. 

He  left  the  house  at  once,  i&d 
roamed  away  into  the  dreariest  uut- 
skirt  of  the  City,  a  desert  tract  wiitT? 
there  were  buildings  newly  begun, 
abandoned  skeletons  of  honses^  tnd 
a  wide  margin  of  brickfields.  All  ihe 
night  through  he  rambled  aboot  tiiis 
dismal  region,  with  a  ferer  la  bis 
brain,  and  no  consciousness  of  fa- 
tigue, no  consciousness  even  af  tlic 
scene  around  him.  If  any  one  h/A, 
told  him  he  had  been  walking  i^s 
the  shore  by  some  roaring  sea,  be 
could  only  by  circumstantial  en* 
denee  have  perceived  the  falscluiod 
involved  in  the  assertion. 

It  was  in  the  broad  summer  sxm- 
shine  that  he  went  home ;  his  ckllica 
whitened  with  dust  and  stained  wilii 
the  night  dews,  his  face  wari  and 
haggard.  Labourers  going  to  thtir 
work  in  the  early  morning  stopped 
to  stare  at  him  as  he  passed  Iknt 
One  of  the  sour-faced  maidsemali 
was  cleaning  the  doorstep  irhfn  to 
went  in,  and  gazed  at  him  uj:])x-t, 
but  he  scarcely  saw  her.  He  waiht^l 
himself  and  changed  his  clotbcs  willi 
a  half-mechanical  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties, and  then  went  down  to  tli*^ 
every  day  parlour  which  had  a  littJi 
while  ago  seemed  to  him  sodi  t 
pleasant  home -like  room.  Uitf* 
was  a  solitary- looking  break(a«t- 
tablc  laid  for  one ;  and  instead  of 
Catherine  Paroldi's  presence  tliCf« 
was  a  httle  note  addressed  to  Plil  [ 
Rayner;  a  tender  pleading  ^^^^^ 
letter,  assuring  him  once  agaio  ^ 
her  gratitude  for  his  goodness  to  * 
jriendless  or^^han,  beseeching  ^ 
once  more  to  be  genercus  andfcff" 
giving,  and  telling  him  that,lfllB» 
act  towards  her  as  he  would,  i* 
would  never  cease  to  bo  his  gllJi^ 
fill  and  affectionate  Catherine, 

He  read  the  letter  three  lisiil 
with  a  fierce  hungry  look  in  his  fi^i 
a  rage  of  mingled  hate  and  Id^^ 
then  crushed  it  in  his  hand  ^ 
flung  it  into  the  empty  grate.    J^ 
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done  that  he  determined  to 
lence  his  life  upon  a  new 
;  to  shut  that  false  girl's 
out  of  his  mind,  to  devote  all 
orgies  and  all  his  thoughts  to 

iS. 

first  letter  he  wrote  when  he 
ated  himself  at  his  desk  in 
yate  counting-house,  for  the 
me  since  his  journey,  was  a 
pistle  to  George  Tolson,  in- 
5  him  that  his  serrices  were 
ger  required,  and  that  if  he 
ed  any  pecuniary  compensa- 
stead  of  the  ordinary  term  of 
such  a  course  would  be  more 
>le  to  the  feelings  of  his  obe- 
errant,  Philip  Rayner. 

answer  to  this  was  prompt 
.  It  told  the  new  chief  of 
',  Rayner,  and  Sons,  that  Mr. 

required  neither  notice  nor 
isation,  and  that  he  should 
ttitted  the  office  for  ever  be- 
s  note  could  be  delivered  to 
lyner. 

will  find  another  situation,  I 
8,'  Philip  said  to  himself,  *  for 
>undrel  is  clever.  He  had  a 
d  and  fifty  a  year  with  us ; 
.  scarcely  get  so  much  else- 
At  best  it  can  only  be  gen- 
ggary,  a  perpetual  struggle 
re  existence.  And  what  is 
hat  I  could  have  denied  her 
had  married  me?  She  will 
f  that  sometimes,  surely.' 

'  far  Philip  Rayner  succeeded 
ting  out  the  image  of  the  girl 
I  loved  was  best  known  to 
r.     From  the  hour  in  which 

her  on  the  night  of  his  fa- 
uneral  he  never  spoke  of  her 
0  any  human  creature.  What- 
iriosity  he  may  have  felt  as 

fate,  he  kept  locked  in  his 
"east,  making  no  attempt  to 
r  what  became  of  her. 
as  from  this  time  forth  that 
le  of  himself  as  a  good  hater. 
i  a  kind  of  sullen  pride  in  his 
of  George  Tolson  and  Cathe- 


rine Paroldi.  And  yet,  as  it  has 
been  said  before,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  called  himself  a  Christian.  He 
had  always  been  a  good  man  of 
business,  but  from  the  hour  of  his 
disappointment  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  dryasdust  labours  of  his 
daily  life  with  a  new  energy.  His 
father  had  left  him  a  rich  man,  and 
every  year  added  to  his  wealth,  while 
his  expenses  diminished  instead  of 
increasing.  The  faithful  butler  re- 
tired to  live  upon  his  savings  and 
his.  dead  master's  legacy  in  a  con- 
genial retreat  beyond  Wapping,  and 
Philip  made  no  attempt  to  supply 
his  place.  He  was  waited  upon 
after  this  by  the  middle-sged  house- 
maid, who  had  amassed  money  in 
the  savings-bank  and  acquired  some 
distinction  in  a  community  of  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  whose  place  of  wor- 
ship was  in  a  darksome  lane  near 
the  East  India  docks.  He  was  quite 
content  with  this  reduction  of  his 
former  state.  It  was  a  means  of 
saving  money,  and  he  had  a  stolid 
satisfaction  in  the  accumulation  of 
his  wealth. 

The  years  passed,  and  he  lived  on, 
without  change  of  any  kind,  in  the 
dull  old  city  house.  Friends  he  had 
none.  The  only  man  he  had  ever 
made  a  companion  was  George  Tol- 
son. Acquaintances  of  course  he 
had  in  the  way  of  business — ^people 
who  thought  well  of  him,  and  would 
fain  have  had  him  for  a  guest  at 
their  houses,  but  he  refused  all  in- 
vitations. The  gloomy  solitude  of 
the  old  house  near  the  Tower  best 
suited  his  gloomy  humour.  People 
asked  him  sometimes  why  he  did 
not  buy  a  place  at  Clapham  or  Dul- 
wich  or  Norwood,  and  live  more  in 
accordance  with  his  fortunes ;  he  al- 
ways told  them,  with  the  same 
dreary  smile,  that  he  did  not  care 
for  the  country,  he  was  fond  of 
London.  One  day  a  bolder  spirit 
than  the  rest  asked  him  plainly  why 
he  had  never  married.  The  dark  lo' 
with  which  Philip  Rayner  aosfrai 
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the  question  put  an  eflfectual  stop  to 
all  farther  inquiries  npon  that  heiwl. 

So  his  life  went  on,  buying  and 
selling,  and  daily  growing  richer; 
coming  bonae  every  day  to  the  same 
lonely  room;  eating  and  drinking 
sparingly  in  solitude;  sitting  alone 
through  the  long  evening  witli  a 
neglected  book  lying  on  the  table 
before  lilra^  or  wandering  alone  in 
the  faniihar  streets  and  in  the  su- 
burban roads  that  he  had  trodden 
long  ago  with  George  Tolson ;  and 
for  any  pleasure  or  variety  there 
was  in  his  life  he  might  as  well 
have  been  some  wretched  galley 
elave^  toiling  mider  the  sunshine  of 
southern  France,  So  the  years  went 
by,  and  brought  him  no  tidings  of 
those  he  hated,  no  mutation  in  his 
own  monotonous  life.  It  was  ten 
years  after  she  had  left  Ids  house 
when  lie  saw  Calheruie  Paroldi,  or 
Catherine  Tolson  as,  of  coursei  she 
must  be  now.  Sbe  flashed  past  Mm 
one  winter's  Qfternoon  at  dusk  in  a 
crowded  city  street,  a  tall  slim  figure 
dressed  in  black,  with  great  dark 
eyes  and  a  wan  face.  It  was  only 
when  she  had  passed  him  some  mo- 
ments that  he  knew,  by  the  quick- 
ened beating  of  his  heart,  who  it 
was  that  had  been  so  near  to  him. 
Ho  turned,  and  would  fain  have  fol- 
lowed her,  impelled  by  a  strange 
curiosity  to  learo  the  circumstance^s 
of  her  life,  but  she  was  lost  in  the 
crowd  by  tlie  time  he  had  recovered 
himself  so  fur  as  to  be  able  to  look 
about  for  her. 

Oreat  heaven,  liow  her  face  haunted 
him  after  that  November  twilight ! 
She  wag  poor — he  was  sure  of  that ; 
he  had  read  as  much  even  in  his 
brief  glimpse  of  that  wan  face ;  i>oor 
and  careworn,  alone  in  the  city  street; 
jostled  by  the  crowd^  hurrying  home- 
ward to  some  sordid  refuge  ;  she  for 
wlK»m  life  should  have  been  one 
bright  holidaj,  bad  she  chosen  to 
bo  his  wife.  lie  laughed  aloud  as 
he  tliought  of  his  money,  and  the 
home  he  could  have  given  her.    Not 


that  dull  city  mansion  which  s»mj 
well  enough  for  him,  but  a  subarbiii 
palace  set  in  a  fairyland  of  ganieo! 
carriages,     lackeys,     diamonds 
crown  the  pale  brow,     0  God,  hot 
diflerent  life  might  have  beta  U 
both  of  them  had  she  butloved  him 
He  hated  her  with  a  double  hal 
as  he  thought  of  what  they  had 
lost ;  hated  her  for  the  wrong 
to  herself  as  well  as  for  the  wroof 
done  to  him. 

He  took  oat  his  bank-book  tint 
night,  the  modest  parchment- boand 
volume  in  which  a  prosperous  trailer 
is  apt  to  find  a  more  soothing  m^ 
fluence  than  in  the  brightest  drcai 
of  poets,  or  the  most  profound  pbi* 
losophising  of  sage^.  Yes,  a  loose 
thousand  or  two  bad  accnmultted 
since  he  had  last  taken  a  survey  of 
his  affairs ;  a  little  more  to  iprest 
in  sonic  safe  and  profitable  way,  ia 
India  bonds  or  nnimpeachablu  nil- 
way  debentures.  A  coaple  of  tboo- 
sand  pounds  !  and  that  poor  pincbcd 
face  of  hers  had  looked  as  if  ft  ten- 
pound  note  would  hare  been  t 
to  her. 

*I  never  tliought  that  Geoige 
Tolson  would  succeed  in  life,'  Philip 
Hayner  said  ta  himself  that  night, 
*  he  was  too  volatile.  Clever,  I  aJ- 
mit,  but  with  that  sort  of  supcr^ciJ 
cleverness  wliich  seldom  helps  a  oiM 
to  make  a  fortune.' 

From  that  time  forward  the  &» 
tliat  had  flashed  past  him  ia  tk 
crowded  street  was  always  with  lu«» 
She  had  haunted  him  before  in  h^ 
girlish  grace  and  beauty ;  she  camfr! 
before  him  now  like  the  sad  shidcW 
of  somo  wandering  soul  in  HftJei^ 
and  still  he  told  himself  that  h« 
hated  her.  What  was  her  poverty 
to  him  ?  If  she  had  been  on  kf 
knees  before  him  pleading  for  hflp> 
he  would  have  been  deaf  aa  ston*  to 
her  prayers.  She  ha<^l  chosen  foi 
herself;  let  her  abide  the  issue. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after 
when  he  saw  the  man  who  had  oi 
been     his    friend,    George    T( 
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two  men  met  at  an  obscure 
t  comer  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
1^,  Philip  retaming  from  an 
Able  visit  to  his  stockbroker's, 
ther  emerging  suddenly  from  a 
&-hoase,  a  gaunt  shabby  figure, 
a  haggard  unshaven  face, 
faint  flush  lit  up  the  careworn 
as  the  man  recognised  the  son 
(  old  employer,  and  he  made  as 
would  have  spoken  to  him; 
^hilip  Rayner  brushed  past  him 
iurried  on,  very  pale,  and  with 
k  forbidding  countenance.  ^No, 
was  nothing  but  hatred  in  his 
for  this  man.  George  Tolson 
d  after  him,  irresolute,  for  a 
te  or  so,  then  gave  a  heavy 
and  walked  slowly  on.  What- 
vague  hope  might  have  im- 
l  him  to  approach  that  some- 
friend  died  out  at  sight  of  the 
mgry  face. 

OS  Philip  Rayner  twice  lost 
opportunity  of  discovering  the 
>f  these  two  people  who  had 
been  so  much  to  him. 
id  yet  there  were  times  when 
)uld  have  given  the  world  to 
how  they  fared ;  whether  they 
irained  the  cup  of  misfortune 
3  very  dregs,  and  whether  Ca- 
le  repented  the  sacrifice  she 
aade.  Do  what  he  would,  work 
krd  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
li  her  from  his  thoughts.  The 
mplation  of  his  own  prosperity 
I  pleasant  thing  enough,  but 
id  face  came  between  him  and 
image  of  the  golden  calf  which 
d  set  up  for  himself.  Was  he 
for  her  ?  No,  surely  not.  He 
lot  made  of  the  stuff  to  forgive 
a  wrong  as  he  had  suffered. 
as  a  good  hater. 

lother  year  had  gone,  and  Philip 
er  was  forty  years  of  age.  It 
ds  birthday ;  a  dull  sunless  day 
1  October,  with  a  cruel  easterly 
blowing  all  day  long.  Rather 
ATj  occasion  a  birUiday  for  a 
irho  stands  quite  alone  in  the 


world.  No  one  congratulated  Philip 
Rayner  upon  this  completion  of  an- 
other year  in  his  life,  not  even  his 
servants,  for  he  had  long  ago  dropped 
all  ceremonial  on  such  anniversaries, 
and  no  bottle  of  wine  was  opened  in 
the  kitchen  for  the  drinking  of  the 
master's  health.  He  was  a  man  who 
abjured  all  sentiment,  and  yet  his 
loneliness,  his  utter  isolation,  did 
strike  him  just  a  little  painfully  upon 
this  particular  day.  And  it  must 
needs  be  always  so,  for  all  the  years 
to  come.  He  had  not  a  friend  in 
the  world.  He  might  live  forty  years 
more,  and  see  forty  more  such  birth- 
days, in  the  same  dull  old  house,  in 
the  same  death-like  silence  and  soli- 
tude. For  the  first  time  he  felt  as  if 
those  grim  panelled  walls  were  hor- 
rible to  him.  They  seemed  to  close 
in  upon  him  like  the  walls  of  a  vault. 
He  started  up  from  his  fireside  in  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  despondency, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  house.  Once 
in  the  open  air,  it  mattered  to  him 
nothing  where  he  went.  The  clocks 
were  striking  seven,  and  the  traffic 
of  the  day  was  for  the  most  part 
over.  He  had  the  streets  almost  to 
himself.  It  was  a  supreme  relief  to 
him  to  have  left  that  silent  shadowy 
parlour,  always  haunted  now  by  the 
ghost  of  what  once  had  been,  and 
to  be  out  under  the  open  sky.  He 
walked  on,  careless  where  he  went ; 
crossed  London- bridge,  and  made 
his  way  far  out  by  obscure  streets 
and  bye-roads  till  he  found  himself 
in  a  dismal  neighbourhood  beyond 
Walworth — a  bleak  barren  outskirt, 
where  there  was  a  ghastly  patch  of 
waste  ground  that  had  once  been  a 
common,  hemmed  in  by  shabby 
streets  of  new-built  houses,  the 
greater  part  of  which  seemed  to  be 
still  untenanted. 

The  exploration  of  these  sordid 
streets  afforded  some  kind  of  amuse- 
ment to  Philip  Rayner.  Perhaps 
it  was  pleasant  to  him  to  contrast 
the  squalor  which  prevailed  in  this 
small  obscure  world,  making  itself 
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manifest  in  a  hundred  trivial  ways, 
with  his  own  prosperous  condition. 
If  be  had  no  ono  else  to  wish  him 
joy  upon  his  hirthJay,  he  could  at 
least  congratulate  himself  npon  his 
we^ilth,  and  wonder  how  these  peo- 
ple endured  the  burden  of  their  ex- 
istence ;  he  who,  an  hour  ago^  had 
rushed  out  of  his  comfortable  home, 
unable  to  bear  the  sudden  agony  of 
its  solitude,  the  thought  of  all  the 
monotonous  joyless  years  that  he 
was  to  live  in  it, 

Tbe  dwellers  in  this  region  were^ 
at  least,  not  lonely.  Wherever  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  ligbted  room^ 
he  saw  a  family  group  assembled. 
He  heard  ehildien's  voices  here  and 
there  through  open  doors,  or  a  cou- 
ple of  matrons  gossiping  sociably 
on  a  doorstep.  These  wretched 
creatures  seemed  almost  happy  in 
spite  of  their  poverty.  It  gave  him 
an  angry  feehng  to  think  that  it  was 
so;  that  so  Uttle  was  needed  for 
happiness,  and  that  he  had  missed  it 

He  tunied  presently  into  a  darker 
and  lonelier  street  than  the  rest, 
where  tbere  were  more  empty  houses 
and  an  air  uf  desulation  more  pro- 
found than  anything  he  had  seen 
elsewhere.  Yet  the  houses  were 
better  and  larger  than  those  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  little  bits  of 
garden  ground  before  them. 

Here  all  was  so  silent  that  Phihp 
Bayner  could  hear  the  low  suppressed 
sobbing  of  a  child  wiio  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road^  looking 
down  at  something  on  the  ground  ^ 
with  clasped  hands »  a  humble  imago 
of  detipair.  He  was  not  a  hard- 
hearted  mau  in  a  general  way,  and 
could  not  witness  a  chikVs  distress 
quite  unmoTed.  He  crossed  the 
street  quickly,  and  went  up  to  the 
cliild.  Hhe  was  a  small  del  I  c  ate - 
looking  girl,  with  an  air  of  sbahby 
gentility,  and  a  pale  thoughtful  lit- 
tle face  ;  a  girl  who  might  have 
been  any  age  from  eight  to  twelve. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  f 
Philip  asked  kindly. 
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^  The  medicine,  eir ;  the  xnediaiie 
for  mamma,*  the  girl  answertd,  KliE 
looking  down  at  the  ground,  where 
Phihp  now  perceived  the  relics  of  i 
broken  bottle.  *  It  i^  rery  particQ' 
lar,  and  very  dear.  I  had  to  fetdj 
it  from  the  chemist's,  and  it  sli^iti 
out  of  my  hand  somehow  just  u  I 
was  close  to  home,  and  yet  I  mittt 
to  be  so  careful.  O  dear,  dear,  deir, 
what  can  I  do  'V 

*  Why,  leave  off  crying,  to  tie 
sure,  my  httle  maiden,  and  get  uq- 
ther  bottle  of  medicine.  Thai  h 
the  best  thing  to  be  done* 

*  But  the  money,  sir.  I  ouglila'i 
to  say  such  things  to  a  stranger,  Imt 
it  was  the  last  there  was  in  the 
house.  There's  no  more.  Mamma 
will  have  to  go  without  the  mdi- 
ciue,  and  she's  so  very,  very  ilh' 

*■  That  she  shall  not,  httlc  ooe. 
Come  back  to  the  chemist  with  mtv 
aud  I'll  find  plenty  of  money  i^ 
him.' 

*  0,  will  you  really,  sir?  HflW 
good,  how  Tery  good  !' 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands,  iD< 
looked  up  at  him  with  a 
face,     Tbey  were  standing  just  ©w 
der  the  solitary  lamp  of  tbe  street 
What  was  it  in  the  little  one's  f»oe 
that  moved  him  with  a  sudden  thrill  1 
Something,  a    look,    an   air,  tkit 
brought  back  another  face^  Moai 
absent   from   him   now.     And 
there  was  no  special  likeness 
those  two  facses.      The  girl's 
were  blue,  her  hair  a  pale  aaboflt' 
It  was  in  expression  alone  that  sk 
coidd  resemble  Catlierino  Paroldi  ifl 
the  decline  of  her  beauty.     But  llw? 
expression   was    there — a   pleading 
piteous  look  that  wont  straight  to 
his  heart.     And  he  had  no  raaoa 
t<3  steel  his  mind  against  this  cl 
He  might  indulge  the  fanciful  ft 
ing  which  that  vague  something 
her  looks  had  awakened   in 
he  miglit  be  kind  to  this  poor 
and  stray,  widiout  any  derogatiea 
from  the  dignity  of  his  hate. 

It  was  rather  a  long  walk  to 
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high  road  where  the  chemist  lived, 
and  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  study 
the  little  creature  who  walked  so 
patiently  heside  him,  looking  up  in 
his  face  and  answering  all  his  ques- 
tions with  a  meek  gratitude  that 
touched  him  profoundly.  It  was  so 
small  a  thing  that  he  was  doing ;  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  shillings,  per- 
haps, at  most.  How  friendless  the 
poor  must  needs  be,  when  such  a 
trifling  seryice  seemed  so  much  to 
them! 

The  girl  was  eleven  years  old,  the 
eldest  of  the  family.  There  were 
three  other  little  ones  at  home,  two 
girls  and  a  boy.  Papa's  name  was 
Turner.  He  had  been  very  unfor- 
tunate, could  not  get  a  situation  in 
the  City,  and  was  earning  a  very 
little  now  by  writing  for  some  ob- 
scure newspaper.  He  was  very  clever, 
the  child  said,  but  not  so  good  as 
mamma.  And  poor  mamma  had  felt 
all  the  trouble  so  much,  and  it  had 
made  her  very  ill.  It  was  her  heart, 
the  doctor  said. 

All  this  the  little  girl  told  him 
with  childish  frankness,  and  yet  with 
the  womanly  tone  of  a  child  whom 
hard  experience  has  made  older  than 
her  years.  They  found  the  chemist's 
shop  still  open,  had  the  prescription 
made  up  again,  and  then  Philip  Ray- 
ner,  loUi  to  lose  sight  of  the  little 
girl  just  yet,  or  to  leave  her  unpro- 
tected in  the  streets,  went  back  with 
her.  She  entreated  him  earnestly 
not  to  put  himself  out  of  his  way  on 
her  account.  She  was  quite  accus- 
tomed to  be  out  as  late  as  that,  she 
said ;  but  he  would  take  no  denial, 
and  went  home  with  her,  impelled 
by  a  strange  curiosity  to  see  the 
place  where  she  lived. 

She  led  him  into  the  parlour,  a 
bare  wretched-looking  room,  though 
it  was  clean,  and  there  had  evidently 
been  some  feeble  attempt  to  make 
things  comfortable.  The  furniture 
was  of  the  scantiest  and  the  shab- 
biest— a  rickety-looking  Pembroke 
table,  and  three  or  four  dilapidated 


cane  chairs.  That  was  all.  An  un- 
kempt servant-maid,  a  mere  girl  of 
fifteen  or  so,  emerged  from  the  back 
premises  as  they  went  into  the  little 
passage,  carrying  a  tallow  candle, 
by  the  light  of  which  Philip  Rayner 
took  his  first  survey  of  the  parlour. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  child  divined  the 
meaning  of  that  look. 

*  It*s  not  our  furniture,'  she  said ; 
*  that  was  taken  away  for  the  rent, 
more  than  a  month  ago.  Some  kind 
neighbours  lent  us  these  things,  and 
the  landlord  lets  us  stay  till  the  house 
is  let ;  when  it  is,  we  must  go.' 

*  What  a  time  you've  been.  Miss 
Mary  I'  exclaimed  the  servant,  look- 
ing rather  curiously  at  the  unknown 
visitor.  *  Your  mar  has  been  fright- 
ened about  you.' 

*  I  had  an  accident  with  the  medi- 
cine, Sally.  I  shouldn't  have  been 
able  to  bring  any  at  all,  but  for  this 
gentleman's  kindness.' 

The  unkempt  handmaiden,  who 
was  evidently  of  a  soft-hearted  na- 
ture, threw  up  her  hands  and  stared 
at  the  stranger  with  goggle-eyed 
admiration. 

*  It's  not  many  friends  you've  got, 
poor  child,  goodness  knows,'  she 
said.  *It's  well  there's  some  can 
feel  for  you.' 

*  And  mamma  ?'  asked  the  little 
girl  eagerly.  *  Has  she  been  better 
while  I've  been  away,  Sally  1' 

*  She's  been  very  quiet,'  the  ser- 
vant answered  dubiously,  *  but  you 
know  she's  always  that.  Complaints 
never  pass  her  lips.' 

*  And  have  the  children  slept  ?' 

*  Like  tops.  Miss  Mary.  I  only 
wish  you'd  been  in  bed  along  of  'em, 
as  you  ought  to  be  at  your  age.' 

*  Yes,'  responded  Philip ;  *  it's 
late  for  this  poor  child  to  be  about, 
and  she  seems  a  fragile  little  crea- 
ture.' 

*  Ah,  sir,'  replied  the  servant  with 
a  groan,  *if  you  knew  what  that 
child  goes  through,  and  how  patient 
she  is,  and  what  a  head  she  has,  be- 
yond her  years  I  She's  kep  the  hov 
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together  somehow,  when  ihmg&  must 
all  have  gone  to  ruin  but  for  ber. 
And  as  to  me — ^there,  I  Lavcu't  had 
a  halfpenny  for  wages  or  beer-money 
for  the  last  six  mouths,  and  have 
hard  words  besides  from  luastcr  when 
he^s  out  of  sorts.  But^  lor,  I  baven't 
got  the  heart  to  leare  her,' 

*  No,  no,  Sally  dear,  you  couldn't 
leave  me/  said  the  child,  clinging  to 
her. 

Philip  Rayncr  looked  down  at 
them,  wondering  at  tbeni  and  at 
this  new  glimpse  of  life,  Tbe  child 
was  such  a  little  lady  in  tbe  midst 
of  her  poverty,  bad  sueh  an  air  of 
grace  and  rctiuenieut  in  her  prema- 
ture womanliness,  tbat  he  was  more 
intereBted  in  bcr  than  lie  could  bave 
believed  it  poBsiLde  for  bim  to  be  in 
a  creature  so  far  away  from  himself. 
He  stood  looking  down  at  ber,  won- 
dering wbat  he  could  b<st  do  to  help 
her,  and  as  sby  and  awkward  as  if 
he  had  found  bimself  suddenly  in 
tbe  presence  of  a  ducbess. 

*I  sball  come  back  to-morrow 
evening  to  inquire  how  your  mamma 
is,  Miss  Turner,*  he  said,  '  if  you 
have  no  objection.' 

*  O,  no,  no,  indeed ;  I  am  so 
grateful  to  you  J 

Then  he  shuffled  out  of  the  place 
sojncbow,  contriving  as  he  departed 
to  slip  a  balf- sovereign  into  tbe  palm 
of  the  slipshod  handmaiden.  He 
had  a  notion  that  anything  given  to 
the  servant  woiild  \m  for  the  general 
benefit,  and  he  con  Id  not,  for  the  life 
of  bim,  have  oftered  money  to  the 
child,  although  she  had  so  freely 
confessed  their  poverty. 

He  thought  of  her  many  timea 
next  dsLj  in  the  midst  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  at  dusk  drove  to  tbe  bonse 
in  a  cab,  carrying  all  manner  of 
small  luxuries  which  he  fancied 
might  be  of  use  to  the  invalid  ]  a 
hamper  containing  half-a-dozen  bot- 
tles of  the  choicest  wine  in  bisceUar, 
a  basket  of  rare  hot- house  grapes?,  a 
package  of  superfine  tea,  some  tin 
cases  of  preserved  soup.     This  sen- 


sation of  doing  something 
for  the  good  of  another  \ 
new  feeling  to  bim,  and 
give  a  zest  to  his  life.  ] 
had  felt  the  utter  loneUnfl 
lessness  of  bis  long  blanl 
more  than  he  had  ever  Q 
himself.  ( 

He  was  not  content  cvi 
ing  these  things  to  the  i 
catching  sight  of  a  gay-lo« 
repository  on  his  way  tl 
Borough,  stopped  the  cab  i 
to  buy  a  glittering  worH 
httle  favourite.  It  migl| 
much  use  to  ber,  but  it  w 
her ;   be  was  sure  of  thai 

He  found  the  parlooj 
and  clean,  a  little  bit  of  ( 
iirightly  in  the  small  ^ 
JIary  Turner  at  work  b; 
of  one  tall  candle,  whid 
look  very  small.  He  wa 
expected,  and  she  flashed 
sure  when  tbe  maid  annj 
as  *  the  strange  gentlem* 

But  what  was  this  conj 
her  rapture  when  she  saj 
sures  he  had  brongbtj 
wine — 

'0^  sir,'  she  cried  nj 
hands,  *  the  doctor  has  81 
that  mamma  ought  tol 
and  we  couhi  not  give  it  | 
arc  like  an  angel  come 
heaven  V  i 

And  then  the  fniit,  I 
grapes,  with  a  powdery  1 
them;  and  then  the  i 
mamma  was  so  fond  of  I 
the  only  thing  she  real 
for,  and  the  tea  they  ( 
neigbbjurbood  was  so  hm 
they  had  been  obliged  ta. 
any.  How  should  slie  i 
bim  enough  ?  she  asked 
light.  1 

*  1  don't  want  any  th^ 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  ^ 
do  this  small  scnnce  fi 
would  do  much  more,  bd 

He  stayed  there  som< 
her   open  one   of  the  i 
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boor  to  lctr>w  x 
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it  was  £o  srair  sui  ^oL — 

>w  she  bad  uBETEiL  at^  raofs:: 

low  she  tfaacrtc  arm   iir  Ji> 

ess  with  aZ  i^r  ^tsar^     JLhl 

he  gave  3Ia:j  itsr  -mjcofES^ 

aw  her  facse  ej<s   iwutL  ii 

widest  as  sihe  i 

mother-of-peazi 

int J  qoflted  liSK  sISl. 

ya  oooldii'i  hAve  gf<«L  i^t  a 

present,'  she  saaL     *  I  iot^  a 

deal  of  wcdiL  tt>  d:*.  fir  1 3 

i  things  for  mj  Elbe 

st»s.* 

t  nught  better  hav^  saai  Oft 

dall  the  things,  ilor  thoeww 

more  mending  thaa  WMifrrir  m 

le  in  that  estafalishiBaeL 

bat  hare  I  dooe  to  desore 

kindness  from  joaf  she  ex- 

d,  gazing  at  her  open  wodi:- 

a  rapture  of  oontenlmcnK. 
m  hare  enooontered  misfomiBe 
'  be  answered. 

looked  at  him  wondeiinglj; 
ned  such  a  strange  thing  to 
»  be  praised  and  rewarded  lor 
what  it  was  so  natural  for  her 

ore  be  left  ber,  be  oontrired  to 
lb  the  address  of  the  landlord, 
ailed  upon  him  before  going 
that  nigbt  The  man  was  a 
publican  in  the  neigbboorboody 
ive  Mr.  Rayner  the  history  of 
lants  readily  enough, 
ybad  occupied  bis  boose  nearly 
ears,  and  had  paid  their  rent 
well  for  the  first  twelve  months, 
ter  that  bad  got  altogether  be- 
ind,  so  that  be  bad  been  obliged 
id  in  a  broker  and  sell  them 

It  after  I'd  done  it,  I  hadn't 


Tinra  in?  a  >4iaM.  i. 
Ill    "™'f"'   ill:  1. 
nsais  jL-nac 
5»u  Pimn 

wm  ift  31  ni  iiF  -iuss  jesngm      ^ 

was  jhl  vecj  '«c£sLn  ^*""*^^  jsmk- 
jan/tm"   y^liitr  iir  "znt  iizte  rif.. 


ssai  if  IK 


WBLSai  i:    ic  TciUksiiL 


per   £»3iS£fli:ui  5:c 

day^     H* 

and  jet  vj  Lu;  iLsb. 

- 1  dcd't  tLiiJc  j»  jcTl  Iwe  ij-  yacr 
IrittAi^^s  in  the  joag-rzzS  ht  ssd  s: 
the  landjord.  - 1  sLccLii&'t  ^/t  iLsk 
people  to  l«  toifed  ^iiift,  Kt  wiiLe 
the  mother's  iH,  at  any  raSe:  aad  I 
should  be  glad  to  pay  yoc  a  ijpMitefi 
rent  in  advance,  dj^ing  trom  to-nigbi. 
to  secure  them  three  months'  sLcIia', 
leaving  the  arrears  in  itatu  ^o.' 

*  That's  kindly,  sir,'  answered  the 
man,  *  and  I'm  agreeable/ 

So  Philip  Rayner  paid  him  some- 
thing over  a  five-pound  note,  and 
took  a  formal  receipt  for  a  quarter  s 
rent  of  11  Belvidere-street,  East 
Walworth. 

As  he  drove  home  that  nighty  ba 
remembered  tbe  exisX^iicft  o^  ^iic>\s>& 
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gpare  furniture  stowed  awaj  in  a 
lumber  room  at  the  top  of  Itis  Loose  : 
substautial  old^fasbioned  stuffy  good 
old  bedding,  some  faded  damask 
curtainSj  excellent  in  its  way  but  su- 
perannuated, and  put  aside  gome  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  best  bedrooms 
bad  been  refurnished  in  the  unlovely 
fashion  of  the  Regency.  He  was  up 
in  this  lumber  room  at  daybreak, 
making  a  selection  from  these  stores, 
and  on  bis  way  to  the  office  ordered 
a  cannan  he  sometimes  employed  to 
take  the  things  he  had  chosen  to 
Bel \'ide re-street  that  afternoon,  but, 
as  he  ralued  Mr.  Rayner's  custom 
and  good-will,  the  man  was  to  be 
sure  and  hold  his  tongue  as  to  where 
and  whom  the  things  came  from, 

'I  want  to  help  some  people  in 
reduced  circumstance^;,  and  don't 
want  to  give  them  a  claim  on  me  in 
the  future,'  be  said  ;  *  you  are  man 
of  the  world  enough  to  understand 
that,  Tm  sure,  Potts.' 

When  Phihp  Rayner  went  to 
Walworth  in  the  evening^ — and  it 
seemed  to  him  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  go 
there— he  found  the  parlour  made 
quite  splendid  by  means  of  those 
superannuated  chairs  and  tables 
which  be  bad  found  in  the  lumber 
room.  Mary  and  the  faithful  Sally 
had  been  busy  ever  since  the  goods 
arrived,  arranging  and  rearranging. 
There  was  a  long  narrow  couch  by 
the  fireplace,  a  couch  of  strictly 
classic  form,  and  the  hardest  thing 
imaginable  in  couches;  but  to  Mary*s 
fancy,  upholsterer  never  devised  any- 
thing more  elegant  or  more  luxuri- 
ous. There  was  a  soli<l  table  in- 
stead of  the  rickety  Pembroke,  a 
comfortable  square  arm-chair  for 
papa  to  sit  in  of  a  morning  when  he 
wrote. 

*  The  curtains  are  up  in  mamma's 
room/  cried  Mary ;  *  they  make  it  so 
warm  and  c^jmfortable,  and  there 
were  such  draughts  before.  Of 
course  the  things  come  from  you  ;  I 
huve  not  even  wondered  about  them. 
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It's  like  the  story  of  Aladdin,  ib^ 
you  are  the  genius  of  the  bmp  * 

He  stayed  with  her  for  two 
or  more  that  evening,  hearing  uu 
half  childii^h,  lialf' womanly  talk  abeot 
this  fumitnre.     It  was  a  '  '    ''  ' 
her  to  tell  him  her  little  oli 
arrangements,  it  was  a 
him  to  listen.    DiscoveriiiL 
that  the  devoted  Sally  v 
habit  of  spending  her  ev»j! 
her  young  mistress,  there  Win:  i 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  apil 
ment  being  moreover  pervatW  by  i 
pectdiarly  aadacious  species  of  bifti* 
beetle,  which  made  nothing  of  hnmia 
presence,  but  rioted  at  it«  plc^tir* 
after  nightfall,  he  insisted  that  hi* 
visits  should  cause  no  alteration  m 
this    custom.      U])on    which,   irrth 
much  hesitation,  Bally  was  indaci^ 
to  appear,  and  took  her  seat  by  tJie 
farthermost  comer  of  the  table,  pro- 
^nded  with  something  rather  fonnii- 
able  in  the  way  of  needlework, 

'  You  see,  papa  is  never  at  boaw 
of  an  evening,'  Mary  said,  in  cxpl«n^ 
ation  of  this  arrangement.  *  lie  is 
obliged  to  be  at  the  new8j»*i»er 
office  every  night* 

And  then  she  went  on  to  tfU 
Philip  how  grateful  her  father  ifia 
fur  his  goodness,  and  bow  ^lad  h^ 
should  be  to  have  any  ^ 
of  thanking  him  in  per 
kind  of  demonstration  Philip  lUjurr, 
who  was  by  reason  of  his  lonely  hi 
bit>s  one  of  the  shyest  of  men,  wi 
religiously  determined  to  escaj^e. 
he  had  not  been  eccure  of  flD< 
Mary  alone  of  an  evening,  his  visl 
to  Belvidere-strcet  would  have  s|i 
ily  ceased. 

But  Mary  was  always  alone,  ^ 
be  came  night  after  nights  H«  bad 
begun  even  to  ivonder  what  lie 
should  do  with  his  evenin, 
there  was  no  longer  any  excuse 
coming.  Very  rarely  did  he  app 
empty-handed,  and  he  exhibi 
a  marvellous  ingennity  in  the 
dieious  selection  and  variety  of 
offerings.   The  younger  children 
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been  presented  to  him,  and  he  ca- 
tered for  their  small  wants  with  an 
almost  childlike  delight  in  childish 
tilings.     It  was  so  new  to  him  to  be 
interested  in  any  human  creature,  so 
new  for  him  to  live  out  of  himself. 
Bat  he  never  gave  Mary  money.    It 
seemed  to  him  that  to  do  that  would 
baye  been  to  vulgarise  their  friend- 
ship.    He  slipped  a  liberal  donation 
into  the  servant's  hand  from  time  to 
time,  and  he  could  see,  by  the  in- 
creased comfort  and  order    of  all 
tilings  in  the  house,  that  his  gifts 
were   employed,  as  he  had  fancied 
they  would  be,  for  the  general  good. 
Of  course  he  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Mrs.  Turner  as  his  intimacy 
with  Mary  increased — ^how  nobly  she 
bad  borne  their  poverty,  how  pa- 
tiently she  had  worked,  now  giving 
mofflc  or  singing  lessons  for  the  small 
recompense  to  be  obtained  in  a  poor 
locality,  now  toilmg  incessantly  at 
her  needle.     She  was  very  clever, 
the  girl  said,  and  papa  too,  and  yet 
they  had  found  it  so  hard  to  live.   He 
heard  all  about  her  slow  progress 
from  a  state  of  utter  prostration  to- 
wards  recovery,   and    how  hopeful 
the  doctor  was  now — the  kind  doctor 
who  had  a  great  practice  in  the  Cam- 
berwell-road,  and  yet  came  to  them 
three  times  a  week  without  any  fee. 
And  so  the  time  went  on  till  Philip 
had  known  Mary  more  than  a  month, 
and   Mrs.   Turner  was  now  strong 
enough  to  sit  up  a  little  in  the  early 
part  of  every  day,  and  would  soon  be 
able  to  come  downstairs. 

*And  when  she  does  come  down 
you  will  let  her  thank  you,  won't 
you  T  the  child  pleaded.  *  You  won't 
avoid  her  as  you  have  avoided  papa.' 
It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Philip  Rayner 
to  say  yes,  but  the  child  seemed  to 
have  set  her  heart  upon  this  business, 
and  he  could  not  refuse  to  please  her. 
*  I  don't  want  any  thanks,  my  dear,' 
he  said ;  '  what  I  have  done  has  been 
done  for  my  own  •  pleasure.  But — 
but  if  you  really  wish  it,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  your  mamma.' 


In  all  this  time  he  had  never  told 
Mary  his  name  or  abode.  If  he  had 
been  indeed  the  genius  of  the  lamp, 
she  would  have  known  as  much  about 
his  worldly  circumstances  as  she  knew 
now — ^nor  had  the  child  ever  evinced 
the  faintest  curiosity.  It  seemed  her 
nature  to  be  a  lady. 

At  last  the  important  day  came. 
Mamma  was  well  enongh  to  spend  an 
afternoon  downstairs.  There  was  to 
be  a  little  tea-drinking  in  honour  of 
the  event,  and  Philip  Rayner  had 
consented  to  come  much  earlier  than 
usual  in  order  to  assist  at  this  cere- 
monial. He  had  to  leave  business 
before  his  usual  time,  and  to  go  with- 
out his  dinner,  in  order  to  do  this ; 
but  he  thought  nothing  of  those  small 
sacrifices.  He  felt  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  shyness  in  being  presented  to  a 
stranger  whom  he  had  benefited. 

He  found  Mary  watching  for  him 
at  the  garden  gate,  bleak  and  cold  as 
the  weather  was,  without  shawl  or 
bonnet,  and  with  her  pale  auburn 
hair  blowing  in  the  wintry  wind.  She 
clapped  her  hands  joyfufly  when  she 
saw  him. 

*  Everything  is  ready,'  she  said, 
'  and  the  parlour  looks  so  nice, 
mamma  won't  know  it.  She'll  think 
the  fairies  have  been  really  at  work. 
Come  and  see.  She's  not  down  yet, 
but  is  to  come  down  in  a  few  min- 
utes.' 

Yes,  the  parlour  looked  very  snug 
and  comfortable.  Such  a  ruddy  little 
fire ;  such  sparkling  tearthings,  Bri- 
tannia metal  polished  till  it  was  brigh- 
ter than  most  people's  silver ;  and  muf- 
fins and  marmalade,  and  unheard-of 
luxuries  of  that  kind,  and  an  all-per^ 
vading  odour  of  tea  and  toast.  The 
inexorable  classic  sofa  was  wheeled 
close  to  the  fire  ready  for  mamma ; 
papa  was  not  at  home — that  news- 
paper absorbed  a  great  deal  of  his 
time. 

Philip  Rayner  took  his  seat  where 
Mary  told  him,  in  the  post  of  hon- 
our opposite  the  invalid's  sofa.  Her 
radiant  joyous  face  moved  him  deep- 
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Ijr,  To  tliiiik  that  siicli  sraall  tkingrs 
could  give  so  raucli  happiness^  and 
that  he  had  missed  it.  That  was 
alwajs  ibe  burden  of  his  thoughts 
at  such  times.  He  Bat  where  she 
placed  him,  waiting  for  the  convales- 
cent's appearance. 

Presently  there  came  the  sound 
of  a  light  feeble  step  upon  the  stairs, 
then  the  faint  nistling  of  a  woman's 
dress,  and  then  the  door  was  opened 
softly,  and  a  lady  came  in.  Tall,  and 
slim,  and  pale,  with  great  dark  eyes. 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  a  loxid 
cry: 

*  Catlierine  V 

Yes,  it  was  she;  not  the  bright 
Catherine  of  his  youth,  but  the  wan 
faded  woman  who  had  flashed  past 
him  in  the  city  street — faded,  and 
yet  most  beautiful  to  him  in  the 
wreck  of  her  loveliness — the  woman 
he  bad  sworn  to  hate,  whose  face 
he  had  prayed  God  he  never  might 
look  upon  again. 

8he  echoed  his  cry  faintly,  and  tot- 
tered a  few  paces  forwards  as  if  she 
would  have  fallen  at  his  feet ;  bat  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her 
to  his  breast,  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  tender  smile. 

*  Catlierine,'  he  said,  *  do  you  re- 
member the  first  time  I  kissed  you? 
Once  more,  my  love,  only  once  more,' 
and  he  pressed  Ids  lips  upon  the  pale 
careworn  foreheacL  *  There  was  self- 
ish passion  in  that  first  kiss,  Ec- 
morse  and  forgiveness  are  in  this/ 

After  this  tliere  came  explana- 
tions ;  and  she  told  her  cousin  of  the 
evil  days  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
since  her  marriage,  and  how,  in  the 
last  place  where  they  lived,  they  had 
been  so  deeply  in  debt  and  so  utterly 


unable  to  pay,  tliat  they  Lad  liecn 
fain  to  leave  by  stealth,  and  to  enter  a 
new  neighhourhood  under  an  asgiiin 
ed  name,  lest  their  creditors  sliouKl 
follow  them.  There  were  no  wonii 
needed  to  tell  how  hitter  this  hid 
been  to  the  woman's  honoambli^ 
mind,  or  how  the  man's  character 
bad  deteriorated  before  it  came  U 
this.  She  spoke  of  him  with  unrary- 
ing  love  and  gentleness,  but  felie  id 
not  pretend  that  he  had  been  bkue 
less, 

*  I  think  he  might  have  done  kl- 
ter  if  he  had  had  one  friend  to  help 
liini,'  she  said  plaintively ;  *  but  lib 
had  none.  We  were  quite  frieDd* 
less** 

*  He  shall  have  a  friend  in  futun  * 
Philip  answered  promptly;  ^hefliall 
come  back  to  my  office.  Ho  Iw^ 
formed  bad  habits,  perhaps;  nrver 
mind,  Calherine,  we  will  car*  liiffl 
of  them.  It  was  I  who  tunicd  Kifli 
adrift.  I  owe  him  an  atonement. 
His  debts  shall  be  paid,  and  Le  $M^ 
come  to  me  on  better  terms  ti-.si* 
when  he  left  the  firm;  and  you,  iui 
Mary,  and  the  little  ones,  must  hire 
a  pretty  cottage  farther  away,  some- 
where in  the  country,  whcrt*  idJ 
sweet  pale  lily  will  blossom  inla  i  j 
rose.' 

He  laid  his  hand  tenilerl?  upvn  ^ 
the  child's  head     *  My  darling/  li« 
said,  *  I  tliink  my  love  for  you  iu 
made  me  a  new  man/ 

Nor  did  his  love  for  her  chai»g«. 
She  was  always  the  delight  of  fai*j 
life,  and  in  the  days  to  come,  M^H 
Tolson  became  a  great  heirc«,  ttus^ 
beloved  adopted  daughter  of  tbt 
man  whose  favourite  boast  bad  hec^ 
that  he  was  '  a  gooil  hater/ 
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His  lordship  was  furious,  and  all 
the  attempts  to  pacify  him  were  the 
dismalest  of  failures.  'Neyer,'  he 
said  solemnljto  her  ladyship,  'never,' 
and  as  he  spoke  he  added  weight  to 
his  injunction  bj  bringing  down  his 
finely-formed  but  somewhat  gouty 
hand  on  a  buhl  table  coyered  with 
gimcracks  from  Dresden,  and  causing 
those  tiny  magots  to  shiyer  in  their 
pciodain  shoes, — '  neyer  let  me  hear 
liia  name  of  that  abandoned,  that 
hardened  prodigal  again!  I  abso- 
]iitelj  forbid  its  being  pronounced  in 
tfaia  noose.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  his 
ftmuly,  to  his  order,  and  to  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  belonged.*  And 
having  delivered  himself  of  this  ter- 
rible denunciation,  his  lordship  but- 
toned his  coat  across  his  noble  breast, 
leant  one  hand  on  his  hip,  and  ex- 
tended the  other  in  a  monitory  man- 
ner towards  his  lady,  looking  in  this 
attitude  remarkably  like  Scipio  Afri- 
canns,  or  the  late  Lord  Grey  in  the 
act  of  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Beform  Bill.  I  think,  by  the 
way,  it  was  Lord  John  who  moved 
it;  but  that  matters  little. 

Her  ladyship  wept  How  could 
die  refrain  from  tears,  seeing  that 
the  hardened  prodigal  whom  she  had 
just  heard  denounced,  repudiated, 
and  banished  from  the  paternal  roof 
— ^represented  for  the  nonce  by  a  back 
drawing-room  in  a  private  hotel  in 
Jermyn-street — was  her  own  son? 
Dm  re8te,her  ladyship  was  continually 
weeping.  In  her  interesting  youth 
her  nursemaids  were  wont  to  address 
her  reproachfuUy  as  *  Cry-baby,'  and 
to  speak  of  her  contumeliously,  when 
she  was  out  of  hearing,  as  that '  whin- 


ing little  puss.'  In  the  Brigade  of 
Guards  (to  which  her  son  had,  alas ! 
belonged)  they  used  to  call  her  Lady 
Waterworks. 

Her  ladyship's  spouse  was  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Impy- 
cue.  His  lordship  owned  estates 
of  immense  extent  in  several  coun- 
ties, several  coal-mines  in  the  North, 
and  a  slate-quarry  in  Wales;  and 
Impycue- terrace  and  Bowldout-street, 
in  the  cathedral  city  of  Fusty- 
ford,  belonged  to  him ;  but  all  his 
broad  acres  were  mortgaged  several 
times  over,  and  he  had  no  money. 
His  wife  had  no  money :  that  is  to 
say,  her  lord  and  her  trustees  be- 
tween them  had  muddled  it  away, 
somehow.  Carlos  de  Veu  Dunnop, 
by  courtesy  Viscount  Bowldout,  his 
lordship's  only  son,  and  heir  to  the 
earldom,  had  no  money.  In  the  en- 
tire family  there  was  not  any  cash. 

Bowldout,  the  abandoned  and 
hardened  prodigal,  had  expectations, 
but  they  all  came  to  nothing.  His 
uncle.  Major-general  Dunnop,  for- 
merly of  the  H.E.LC.'s  army,  ought 
to  have  left  him  several  lacs,  or 
crores,  of  rupees — at  all  events,  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  money.  He 
did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  be- 
queathing his  large  fortune,  his  in- 
digo plantations,  and  his  opium  farms 
to  a  lady  of  dark  complexion  and  of 
the  Mahometan  persuasion,  with  a  nu- 
merous young  family,  all  as  fat  as  but- 
ter, and  of  the  colour  of  Epps's  cocoa. 
Then  old  Sir  Thomas  Roper,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  his  mother's  brother,  had 
been  confidently  expected  to  make 
young  Viscount  Bowldout  his  heir. 
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He  WBA  a  bibcbclor,  and  bad  saved 
many  tbousands  at  tbe  bar  before  be 
was  made  a  jtidge.  Sir  Tliomas  died 
from  tbe  effects  of  indigestion  afUr 
dining  witb  tbe  Worsbipfal  Com^Lnj 
of  Ratcatcbers  at  their  Hall  in  Cat- 
ea ton-street,  and  he  left  all  his  money 
to  tbe  Asylum  for  Idiots.  The  Hon- 
ourable Miss  Dunnop  indeed j  that* 
weal  thy  spinster  of  Grosvenor-square, 
bis  aunt,  left  bim  a  thumping  legacy 
— enough  to  have  rehabilitated  the 
fortunes  of  the  entire  family — but 
tbe  old  lady  having  been,  unforton- 
ately,  in  her  latter  years  somewhat 
eccentric^ — keeping  squirrels  in  her 
bedroom ;  always  dining  in  a  cocked- 
hat,  with  nine  wax  candles  on  the 
table;  frequently  calliog  in  Italian 
Lurdygurdy  grinders,  Ethiopian  sc- 
renaders,  and  tbe  like,  to  discourse 
sweet  music  to  her,  and  regaling  them 
witb  potted  meats  and  sherry  wine — 
distant  relatires,  to  whom  &he  didn^t 
leave  anything  in  her  will,  btarted 
the  hypothesis  that  Uie  lion,  iliss 
Dunnop  was  mad.  So  the  estate  was 
thrown  into  Chancery,  and  must  have 
hurt  itself  in  the  fall,  since  it  lay  in 
Lincoln's'tnn  for  many  years  without 
moving,  and  apparently  unconscious. 
At  all  events,  nobody  got  any  money, 
the  lawyers  excepted :  tbe  costs  ad- 
ways  being  costs  in  the  cause. 

So  there  was  *  nae  luck  at  a' ' 
about  the  noble  bouse  of  Dunnop, 
Chronic  poverty  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  Earl  of  Impycue  from 
hving  on  tbe  fat  of  the  land,  from 
sitting  at  quarter  sessions  and  send- 
ing poachers  to  gaol  for  having 
pheasants'  eggs  in  the  crowns  of  their 
hats,  and  imprisoning  little  children 
for  plucking  turnips  or  sprigs  of  lav- 
ender. Poverty  did  not  hinder  bim 
from  giving  balls  and  dinner-parties  ; 
it  did  not  prevent  her  ladyship  from 
appearing  at  court,  covered  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  and  emeralds,  and 
with  a  satin  train  several  feet  in 
leogth  behind  her.  There  are  some 
people  who  must  have  a  carriage  and 
two   horses   to  it.     Lady  Impycue 
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always  had.  If  you  ask  me  vlo 
paid  for  it,  or  for  the  dothes  she 
wore,  or  the  food  she  ate,  I  tavnA 
reply  that  I  reallj  don't  know.  la 
Vamtif  Fair  we  get  oocaaooal 
gbmpses  of  how  the  liawdon  Cnw- 
leys  contrived  to  get  on, — not  p^^ 
cicely  so  as  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
bat  at  all  events  to  lace  the  const 
of  genteel  eidstence  with  suffideni 
closeness  to  hide  the  begga/i  smock 
beneath ;  but  their  *  nothing  a  yen' 
was,  after  all,  more  a  fan^on  de  parkr 
than  an  absolute  re^litj.  Bawdoo 
won  money  at  cards  somehow,  and 
Becky  borrowed  freely  from  iLe 
Marquis  of  Steyne.  Now,  the  Eail 
of  Impycue  had  never  been  accaaeA 
of  a  tendency  to  play ;  it  wm  lis 
grandfather,  the  first  earl^  who  hid 
originally  *.  dipped*  the  estate 
gambling;  and  it  was  very  ce 
that  nobody  would  lend  the  Couni 
of  Impycue  any  money.  Yet 
rubbed  along  somehow,  bad  the  best 
of  every  things  and  a  box  at 
Opera^  and  always  dined  at  ei[ 
I  think  they  must  have  lived  on 
— or  on  the  wind  of  their  nobihly, 
to  speak. 

Carlos  de  Yeu  Duimopv 
Visconnt  Bowldout,  was  deeply 
debt  when  he  went  to  Eton,  at 
mature  age  of  ten  year^;  at  Icai^^ 
tbe  cake-wonjan»  and  the  lady  wio- 
sold  sweetstujGf,  and  the  hnndt- 
backed  old  man  who  dealt  In  t^pe^ 
marbleSf  balls,  and  hockey- sticks,  ifl 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  reeideace 
of  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Gimt«i| 
Montpelier-road,  Twickenham^  wl 
had  the  honour  to  prepare  his  li 
ship  for  the  great  public  semii 
just  named,  all  declared  that  the 
to  the  earldom  of  Impycue  owrf 
them  *  no  end  of  money.'  It  may  be 
said,  likewiiie,  that  he  was  remo^ 
in  debt  to  the  Rev.  Lancelot  himR-lf| 
for  that  respectable  private  t»1 
bill  for  board  and  education 
in  an  nnsettled  condition  when  the 
youthful  viscount  was  traQsferred 
to  the  '  distant  spires  and  anti^iie 
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8*  which  are  visible  from  the 
Playing-fields.  Who  paid  the 
lundred  guineas  per  annmn 
or  less  requisite  for  keeping  a 
t  Eton  most  be  accounted  one 
i  mysteries  of  the  noble  family 
celebrating,  since  very  little 
;,  I  understand,  is  giyen  by  the 
I  and  dames  at  the  college 
)  *  grateful  service  still  adores 
[enry's  holy  shade.*  Stay,  the 
Miss  Dunnop  was  still  alive, 
ad  not  yet  become  so  eccentric 
partake  of  her  meals  in  a 
i-hat,  when  young  Carlos  went 
on.  Perhaps  she  paid  her  ne- 
B  school-bilk. 

I  little  bills  she  assuredly  did 
ly  for  him ;  and  from  the  bar- 
at  the  *  Christopher,*  who  had 
d  his  lordship  for  beer,  cold 
id-water,  Abemethy  biscuits, 
lies,  and  cigars — probably  con- 
l  on  Sundays,  and  in  church- 
-to  his  purveyor  of  cricket-bats 
ickets,  his  supplier  of  tarts  and 
rbeer,  and  the  ingenious  me- 
5  who  mended  the  watch — ^who 
for  it? — ^whose  works  he  was 
s  breaking,  the  memory  of  Car- 
Veu  Dunnop,  Viscount  Bowld- 
Dgered  for  many  sad  years  in 
md  hearts  of  the  tradespeople 
ton,  Slough,  and  Windsor, 
would  never  forget  him,  they 
pathetically.  Some  of  these 
>  folk  went  even  farther  in 
iffectionate  familiarity.  They 
of  their  absent  debtor  as  a 
scamp.* 

3  needless  to  follow  the  brilliant 
of  my  noble  hero  at  the  Uni- 
f  of  Oxford.  He  left  without 
;  a  degree;  but  though  he 
no  figure  in  the  schools,  he  was 
I  immersed  in  books.  There 
caroely  a  ledger  in  a  trades- 
shop  in  the  High-street  with- 
'hole  pages  being  devoted  to 
is  of  the  academical  indebted- 
f  Viscount  Bowldout. 
«rthis  he  went  into  the  Guards. 
3  heard  that  he  had  nine  tail- 


ors ;  that  he  *  tubbed*  every  morning  • 
with  three  bottles  of  eau-de-cologne 
to  his  bath;  that  he  had  fourteen 
horses  in  his  stable — or  somebody 
else*s  stable,  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing;  and  that  he  thought 
nothing  of  giving — or  rather  owing, 
the  terms  are  convertible  —  half-a- 
guinea  for  a  lily -of- the -valley  to 
wear  in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat. 
He  betted  heavily,  and  stood  to  win 
thirty  thousand,  they  say,  on  Dicky 
Sam,  the  Derby  favourite,  that  went 
dead  lame  on  the  morning  of  the 
race ;  and  he  was  associated  in  some 
mysterious  manner  with  the  Royal 
Depravity  Theatre  at  the  period 
when  that  favourite  place  of  enter- 
tainment was  under  the  management 
of  Miss  Maggie  Beaumanois  (nee 
Scruflf),  formerly  of  the  corps  de 
ballet.  Maggie  lived  at  the  Boltons, 
S.W.,  in  very  grand  style.  Yon 
remember  her  piebald  ponies,  her 
Dutch  pug,  and  her  diminutive  tiger 
in  bucksldns  and  top-boots, — ^those 
articles  were  all  gifts  from  her  at- 
tached friend  Viscount  Bowldout  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards. 

I  think  it  was  for  fourteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  threefarthings  that  the  young 
gentleman  was  bankrupt,  in  the 
spring  of  18 — .  Half  the  Commer^ 
ctal  Directory,  in  the  shape  of  tailors, 
shirtmakers,  bootmakers,  hosiers, 
jewellers,  livery-stable  and  hotel 
keepers,  wine-merchants,  and  fancy 
stationers,  seemed  to  be  present  in 
Basinghall- street  to  present  their 
proof  of  debts.  Strangely  enough, 
there  were  no  bill-discounters  in  the 
list  of  creditors,  and  on  this  circum- 
stance the  learned  Commissioner 
warmly  complimented  the  noble 
bankrupt  when  he  allowed  him  to 
pass  his  examination ;  the  truth  be- 
ing that  no  discounter  in  London 
would  have  'done'  any  of  his  lord- 
ship's *  paper,'  even  at  six  times 
sixty  per  cent  interest.  *  He  never 
had  a  rap,  and  he  never  will  hav<>  ' 
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rap,  unless  he  gets  that  Chancery 
soot,  and  he  won't  get  it,'  quoth  Mr. 
Lee  Vigh  Sharp,  of  Kiiaves'-inn,  to 
Mr.  Solomon  Flatcntchcr,  of  Little 
Sabretasche  -  street,  when  tlie  pro- 
spects of  tJie  youthful  bankrupt  were 
discussed. 

This,  then,  ivas  the  *  hnrdencd  and 
abandoned  prodigaV  whom  his  noble 
papa  felt  compelled  to  repudiate  and 
renounce — I  will  not  say  to  disin- 
herit, since  his  lordship  had  nothing 
to  leave  his  heir  save  his  title  and 
his  debts.  But  wby,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  the  Earl  of  Impycue  in 
such  a  terrible  rage  with  bis  son? 
Was  running  into  debt  unknown  in 
the  family  1  Was  not,  indeed,  the 
young  man  rather  to  be  congratu- 
lated than  censured,  on  having  posi- 
tively got  into  debt  to  the  tune  of 
nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds  with- 
out a  shilling  wherewith  to  dischaigc 
his  liabiUties?  I  am  somewhat  of 
opinion,  that  Yiscount  Bowldout's 
bankruptcy  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  Earl  of  Impycue*s  indigna- 
tion against  him,  and  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  paternal  wrath  was 
this :  that  the  improvident  and  nn- 
grateful  young  man  had  bad  the  in- 
conceivable folly  to  fall  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  Fanny  Clear- 
thorn,  a  pretty  but  penniless  gOYeT- 
ness  in  tbe  family  of  Sir  John  Cram- 
shovel  (Cramshovel^  Scalesby,  and 
Wayte,  Lombard-street),  the  famous 
baronet  and  banker,  when  he  might 
have  bad  in  marriage  and  for  the 
asking  Clementina  Angelina  Argen- 
tina Cramsbovcl,  the  baronet-bank- 
er's only  child  and  heiress.  It  is 
true  that  she  was  much  marked  with 
the  small-pox  and  had  only  one  eye, 
hut  then  how  vtnj  rich  sbe  was  to 
be  I  Now  do  you  understand  why 
my  lord  was  furious,  why  my  lady 
wepti  and  now  can  you  comprehend 
how  Fanny  Ctearihora  was  expelled 
from  Sir  John's  big  house  in  Eaton- 
Bqnare;  how  Lady  Cramsbovcl  de- 
nounced the  baui»bed  governess  as  a 
designing  minxj   while  Clementina 


Angelina    Argentina   said   roeekl? 
that  she  forgave  the  crawling  *»  ri  1 1 
from  tbe  bottom  of  her  hearts 
a  woman  says  that  she  f 
from  the  bjttom  of  her 
had  better  make  your  will ;  it  i?  d^l 
over  with  you — and  how  Lord  Vis- 
count Bow  Id  out  arrivetl  at  tbe  con- 
clusion that  he  bad  rather  mad^  a 
mess  of  matters  generally,  and  tliil 
he  was  in  *  a  doosid  fix*'    It  was  tlio 
opinion  of  his  lonkhip^s  former  com- 
rades in  tbe  Guards,  and  from  wliich 
gallant   corps    he    had    long  mx 
gold  out,  that  Bowley  had  *  c  r   i 
mucker,'  and  *  come  a  cr<^»pper/   I 
were  *  horsey*  young  men,  and^p^t* 
habitually  in  the  stable  anjot^  so  dew 

to  tbe  British  youth. 

#         #         •         •        • 

One  afternoon,  at  the  lu'ii:!:!    ' 
the  London  season,  Yisco»nt  Tv^^  i 
out  was  walking  somewhat  gloomilj 
through  Curzon-street  JMavfair,  btn 
which  tiioroughfare  be  had  ^•TitcftJ 
by  the  narrow  passage  whicb  ''^'^ 
from  Hay- hill  by  the  garden  \* 
Lansdowne  House,   on  his  wjij  t" 
Hyde-park,      It  accorded  with  hi* 
lordship's  purpose  to  avoid  the  Bwire 
populotis  thoroughfare  of  PicradiUj*, 
in  which  numbers  of  his  lordsbip^ 
tradesmen — those  he  had  patronU^^i 
$inrc  his  bankruptcy^  and  who  were 
wont  upon  occasion  to  be  indecor- 
ously importunate  (this  is  a  &«llj 
democratic  age) — had  their  places  of 
business.  Being  utterly  ruined,  \/^ 
Bowldout  had  naturally  retddeatiJ 
chombers  in  Pall-mall  and  a  stalUt 
the  Opera,  and  carefully  kept  \a% 
name  on  the  books  of  all  his  clnbs^ 
Tbe  Committee  of  the  Jn         '       - 
der  Kid  Glove  behaved  i 
Bomely  during  the  trying  {hti^aI  uf 
his  lordsbip^s  bankruptcy.    His  Iwrl- 
ship^s  want  of  gaiety  on  the  ato- 
noon  in   question  was  not  doe,  I 
should  say,  to  the  general  embamss- 
ment  of  his  affairs.     He  had  beta 
bom  in  a  muddle,  and  he  very  pw- 
bftbly  thought  himself  predestined  to 
die  in  one.     He  was  xuelandiolj  be- 
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he  wanted  a  flower  for  his  hnt- 
lole,  and  he  happened  to  hare 
an  his  credit — or  rather,  the 
^  of  his  credit;  the  ghost  of  his 

as  he  pathetically  xalled  it — 
CTeiy  one  of  his  florists,  and  to 
thout  half-a-crown  in  his  pocket 
swith  to  purchase  the  wonted 

decoration. 

[afternoon,  mj  Ind ;  *ope  your 
ip's  well/  the  Viscount  heard  a 

very  familiar  to  him  exclaim 

by  him.  He  raised  his  eyes — 
d  been  gazing  at  the  pavement, 
ough  in  hopes  of  seeing  lilies-of- 
alley  sprout  from  the  interstices 
le  flags — and  saw  standing  at 
oor  of  a  greengrocer's,  florist's, 
'ruiterer's  shop  a  face  and  form 
familiar  to  him.  They  belonged 
•hn  Rooter,  formerly  butler  to 
oble  father.  *  There's  tick  for 
rer,  then,  at  all  events,'  thought 
mnt  Bowldout,  as  he  conde- 
lingly  returned  the  ex-butler's 
3,  and  at  his  respectful  invita- 
entered  his  small  but  cleverly- 
:ed  establishment. 
tat  little  matter  of  the  flower 
le  button-hole  was  soon  settled, 
on't  think  I  need  book  it,  my 
quoth  Mr.  Rooter  with  jocular 
ence.     '  It  ain't  the  first  bokay 

lordship's  family's   had   from 

Lord!  how  her  ladyship  used 
ick  it  up  for  flowering-plants  at 
t  'omes.' 

*ve  nothing  to  do  with  my  fam- 
debts,'  interposed  his  lordship 
y,  *  They've  all  cut  me— cut 
lead.  Rooty,  because  I've  gone 
lash.'  He  was  a  simple-minded 
g  nobleman,  and  was  not  averse 
ing  the  naive  patois  popular  at 
o-halls  and  on  the  knife-boards 
[mibuses. 

uiow  hall  about  it,  my  lud.  No 
nee,'  went  on  the  retired  cellarer, 
ir  ludship  must  be  getting  haw- 
ird  hup.' 

lard  up  isn't  the  word,'  said 
ount  Bowldout  wearily.  *I'm 
3red.   I  can't  go  to  my  clubs,  be- 


cause I  owe  the  waiters  money.  It's  a 
real  smash.  I  shall  have  to  sweep  a 
crossing,  or  go  on  the  stage  and  play 
the  hind  legs  of  the  hippy -pippy-what- 
d'ye-call-'m  in  the  pantomime.' 

*  'Ope  not,  my  lud.  When  things 
come  to  the  worst  they  must  mend, 
so  my  old  woman  says.  Maybe,  my 
lud,  I  could  give  you  a  lift  that 
would  be  of  some  service  to  you.' 

'  You,  Rooty  ?' 

*  Well,  look  here,  my  lud.  I'm  a 
hold  suvvent  of  the  family.  It's  true 
that  your  pa  never  paid  me  my  wages, 
and  borrowed  money  besides,  and 
that  your  ma  went  tick  with  me  for 
flowerin'.plants  till  flesh  and  blood 
couldn't  stand  it  no  longer ;  but  the 
'ouse  of  Dunnop's  brought  me  into 
sussiety,  and  sussiety  is  what  I  want. 
My  lud,  I  ham  a  hambitious  man.' 

*  Indeed,  Rooty  1' 

*  Hi  always  were,  from  a  knifeboy 
uppards.  This  shop  is  hall  very 
well,  and  my  old  woman  turns  in  a 
good  bit  o'  money.  Hi've  done  pretty 
comfortable  too  by  attendin'  dinner- 
parties; and  the  pastrycook's  shop 
hopposite,  which  we  send  hout  din- 
ners, is  mine.' 

*  By  Jove,  you're  a  regular  finan- 
cier. Rooty.  You'll  be  a  Rothschild 
some  of  these  days,'  broke  in  Lord 
Bowldout,  quite  interested. 

^  Hi  wouldn't  bemean  myself  to  be 
hanything  so  low,*  resumed  the  vino- 
floral  pastrycook.  *The  wine-mer- 
chant's cellarage  hunder  'Odges  the 
tailor's,  in  Jermyn- street,  is  mine. 
But  my  views  is  'igher ;  'igher,  my 
lud.    They  haspires  to  hupholstery.' 

'  To  ivhat?' 

*  To  hupholstery,'  solemnly  went 
on  the  ambitious  Rooty.  *  Likewise, 
with  a  view  to  hauctioneering,  which, 
bein'  neglected  in  my  hown  heddi- 
cation,  I  am  'avin'  my  son  James 
given  classical  tooition  in  one  of  the 
best  commercial  hacademies  at  'Ox- 
ton.  Han  hupholsterer,  a  fash'nable 
hupholsterer  and  hauctioneer  in  St. 
James's-street,  I  'ave  made  up  my 
mind  to  be.' 
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'  And  why  not  an  undertaker  too, 

*  Wl»y  not,  Lin  deed  I  Yon  maj 
chaff,  my  hid;  but  let  me  teU  you 
that  hundertakiwg  comes  natteral 
hafter  hupholsteiy  and  hauctiooeer- 
ing ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  when 
yon  get  into  the  line  of  berryin' 
dooks  and  herls,  there's  a  deal  of 
meat  on  the  transaction,' 

*  I  dott*t  tliink  you'll  get  much  out 
of  mi/  govemor^s  funeral/  the  candid 
Viscount  remarked,  *  Besides,  we've 
had  tick  at  Banting's  for  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century/ 

*  Hit  hain't  o*  berryin*  you  hi'm 
thinldn*,  my  hid/  replied  the  green- 
grocer amicably.  *  Hi  want  to  put 
you  in  the  way  of  makin'  a  livin*. 
Do  yrdi  want  to  make  one  V 

*  Yes ;  if  Tm  not  obliged  to  work 
for  it/  he  answered  mih  perfect  smi- 
plicity, 

*I'll  go  bail  that  you  shaVt  'ave 
to  work  'arder  than  ever  you  did  in 
your  hfe.  You  don't  call  goin*  hout 
to  dinner  'ard  work  ?' 

*  No,  not  very.' 

*  Good !     Now,  will  your  ludship 
I  hout  to  dinner  at  height  o'clock 

_  i-morrow  evening  at  the  'ouse  of 
—here  he  consulted  a  large  accoiint- 
bofjk — *  Singleton  Fytch  Fytch,  Es- 
quire, Boanerges-gate,  ^Ydepark?' 

*  But  Tra  not  asked,  and  I  don't 
know  the  man  from  Adam/ 

*  Never  mind  tbat  Youll  be  asked 
by  the  first  post  to-morrow  niomin'. 
Will  you  go  ?  You  know  a  hold  suv- 
Tcnt  wouldn't  deceive  you.  Hand 
look  'ere,  my  hid.  Hif  you  want  a 
cool  'miderd,  jest  to  set  you  straight 
a  little,  jest  pnt  your  'and  to  a  Hi 
Howe  Hew,  and  the  money's  yours 
08  soon  as  I  can  get  it  out  of  the 

cash-box  in  the  back  parlour.' 

#         •         *         «         « 

Mr.  Booty,  of  Curzon-street,  May- 
fair,  greengrocer,  fruiterer,  and  flo- 
rist, interested  in  the  pastrycook's 
shop  over  the  way,  and  in  the  wine- 
merchant's  premises  under  Mr,  Hod- 
ge's,  the  tailor,  in  J ermyn- street, 


h 


was  not  exactly  the  mockiog  kiA 
Mephiatophtfles ;  nor  had  Viicomt 
Bowldout  much  of  the  hiiiS  of  Dr 
Helnrich  Faust  in  his  compoaitioii. 
Still  there  was  a  compa^-'t  enlered 
into  between  the   Viscount ; 

ambitious  greengrocer,  that  i  

afternoon.  The  next  morning  Lori 
Bowldout  received  at  his  chamteti, 
a  card  of  large  dimensions  anil  higbjj 
glazed,  in  which  Mr.  and  3flR,  Smglftl 
ton  Fytch  Fytch,  of  Boanergt»-|irt<^ 
Hyde-park,  stJieited  the  honoofof 
Viscount  Bowldoat's  cotD|)a&f  ti 
dinner  that  evening  at  eight  o'clod^ 
R.8,v.F.  And  Viscount  Bowld 
went  to  the  diimer,  and  enjoyed  hia- 
self  tolerably  well  at  a  sumptaoflS 
banquet  with  a  host  and  hostesjiol 
a  number  of  guests,  none  of  whom 
he  had  ever  met  before  in  hia  life. 

The  Viscount  almost  entirely  it- 
sent4?d  himself  from  his  accmtomn' 
haunts  during  the  remainder  of  i 
season.  The  gallant  danilic*,  liijj 
ex-chums,  opined  that  *  Bowlcy*  wn 
*  up  a  tree'  and  *  keeping  dark/  BvJi 
said  that  he  bad  gone  to  Austnlnjl 
others  tbat  he  was  at  Uomlionr^,  J 
backing  zero.  Sir  Benjamin  D«v<?k- 
bite  declared  that  Bowldoat  hd 
married  a  wealthy  old  female 
Chidtenham,  and  was  doomed  to  ( 
stant  attention  on  her  cats ;  and  Jc 
seph  Surface,  Esq.,  was  truly  son 
to  think  so,  but  feared^ — he  ttrvi^ 
and  sadh/  fcarttl — that  the  XBtt- 
guided  young  man  had  cut  his  throat, 
and  that  the  awful  tragedy  had  bctc 
hnsbcd  up.  It  was  at  Calais,  Jo«*pli 
Surface,  Esq.,  had  been  told,  Bot 
though  Lord  Bowldout  was  seisn  DO 
more  in  the  club  sn  '  *  om^or 
at  the  bow- windows  e  L*<i 

by  no  means  bid  adii^u  to  London 
life.  He  dined  out  most  assiduonslj. 
Lepnul,  his  valet  (from  whom,  in- 
deed, I  obtained  the  materials  y 
this  veracious  history),  showed  nw  a 
whole  pile  of  dinner  invitatio&n,  all 
of  which  had  been  duly  accepted  liwl 
Iionoured  between  the  mooths  of 
May  and  August  18 — ,    Forcxifll* 
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re  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jar> 
SaddmgtoD,     Peckhambnry  - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treblepippin, 
is  Lodge,  Lombard -gardens 
the  Misses  Hyde,  Leathemm- 
^  Tanner's-park ;  Mr.  and 
^g,  Sandilands  Cottage, 
nt;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warm- 
tbe  Snippery,  Acton;  and 
Qore.  Besides  the  dinners, 
iconnt  found  time  to  attend 

the  season  no  less  than  a 
1  and  seyenteen  '  at  homes,' 
[)lie6,'  and  '  th^s  dansantes.'  I 
eard,  too,  that  he  was  on 
lan  one  occasion  seen  at  the 
a  Hotel,  Folkestone,  and  at 
-and  Hotel,  Scarborough,  in 
pany  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
isly  attired,  but  personally  un- 
to the  aristocratic  acquaint- 
rho,  by  chance,  came  across 
Towards  the  close  of  the 
Lord  Tom  Tupper  (the  Mar- 
Pamassus's  fourth  son)  be- 
chance in  the  City,  happened 
t  Bowldout  alighting  from  a 

in  Lombard-street.  The 
it  seemed  anxious  to  avoid 
md  hurried  up  one  of  the 
of  the  auriferous  thorough- 
*  Now  what  the  doose  was 

doing  in  Lombard-street?' 
om  Tupper  continually  asked 
the  next  fortnight  of  all  the 
who  would  listen  to  him.  *  It 
ssible,  you  know,  that  he*s  got 
ng  account  there,  except  on 
)ng  side  of  the  slate.'  Tom 
f  there  are  more  things  in 
and  earth  than  were  dreamt 
»ur  philosophy. 
it  ttiis  time,  if  you  scanned 
ling  papers,  and  especially  the 
r,  carefully,  you  might  light 
30unt  Bowldout's  name  very 
tly  as  a  director  of  the  Je- 
ane  Opal  Mining  Company 
jd),  the  Universal  Discount 
ktion  of  the  New  Atlantic, 
edit  Foncier  of  Utopia,  the 
►n-your-Throat  Insurance  Cor- 
Q,    and   kindred  joint -stock 


enterprises.  Lord  Viscount  Bowld- 
out was  President  of  the  Cosmopoh- 
tan  Washing,  Ironing,  Clear-starch- 
ing, and  Shirt -button  Guarantee 
Society,  and  Deputy-chairman  of  the 
Intersoiar  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Meanwhile  his  lordship,  although  he 
began  to  look  somewhat  pale  and 
careworn,  was,  in  a  worldly  sense, 
flourishing  exceedingly.  He  drove  a 
mail  phaeton  with  two  splendidly- 
matched  bays,  and  he  could  have 
driven  four-in-hand  had  he  liked,  and 
have  paid  for  his  team  too.  He  had 
an  account  at  a  banking-house  in 
Lombard- street  (O  shallow  Tom 
Tupper  1),  and  that  account  was  on 
the  right  side  of  the  slate,  and  a  very 
round  one. 

Fortune  favours  the  fortunate;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  succeeds  like 
success.  These  may  be  platitudes ; 
but  they  are  true.  Just  as  Lord 
Bowldout  was  beginning  to  think 
that  he  had  money  enough  to  marry 
little  Fanny  Clearthom  (to  whom  he 
had  never,  to  his  honour,  been  false), 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  woke  up 
one  morning  in  a  perfectly  weasel- 
hke  state  of  wakeAilness,  and  de- 
livered a  decree  which  somehow  had 
the  effect  of  moving  the  Court  of 
Probate,  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  all  manner  of  subsidiary 
tribunals,  and  of  arousing  the  very 
wildest  excitement  in  Linooln*s-inn 
and  in  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple. 
No  less  than  three  leading  articles 
were  written  in  popular  daily  pa- 
pers on  the  Chancellor's  judgment; 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  em- 
bargo so  long  laid  upon  the  estate  of 
the  Honourable  Lucretia  Honoria 
Dunnop,  spinster,  deceased,  was  all 
at  once  removed,  and  that  a  large 
property  —  mulcted,  however,  in  a 
trifle  like  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
costs— came  into  the  sole  and  undi- 
vided possession  of  the  Hon.  Carlos 
de  Vue  Dunnop,  commonly  called 
Viscount  Bowldout.  He  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  noble  parents  that  very 
evening  (how  her  ladyship  wept  I)  ; 
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and  three  weeks  afterwards  Fan- 
Dj  Clearthorn — the  rector  of  St, 
( Seorge's,  Hanoyer-square^aidiug  and 
abetting  —  became  Lady  Bowldoiit 
Miss  Clementina  Angelina  Argen- 
tina Cramshovel  remains  unmarried. 
She  is  tbe  Lady  Superior  of  the 
Sisterhood  of  St,  Verges,  Old  Bromp- 
ton.  The  good  Sisters  devote  them- 
selves to  educational  work;  and  tlie 
Lady  Superior,  it  is  said,  does  not 
disapprove  of  corporal  chastisement 
ia  tbe  training  of  tbe  young. 

But  the  *  Mystery  of  Viscoimt 
Bovvldout*?  Weil,  there  is  no  lon- 
ger a  Lord  Bowldout^  or  rather,  Uic 
eourlesy-title  is  now  held  by  a  chubby 
little  boy  with  large  bine  eyes  and 
curly  flaxen  hair,  whom  you  may  see 
somotinies  trotting  on  his  Shetland 
pony  in  Rottenrow,  his  bridle  held 
by  the  stout  coachman,  mounted  on  a 
cob  as  stout,  at  his  side.  The  Earl 
of  Impyene  has  gone  to  the  land 
where  debtors  are  at  restj  and  Carlos 
his  son — not  a  *  hardened  prodigal'  — 
reigns  in  his  stead.  I  think  I  can 
best  explain  the  ^  Mystery*  as  related 
to  me  in  his  lordship's  own  words^, 
overheard  one  moraing  at  breakfast 
by  Leponl,  his  man,  who,  besides, 
had  known  all  about  his  master's 
occult  f^roceedings  for  a  very  long 
time. 

*  You  see,  my  pet/  said  his  lord- 
ship, trifling  witli  a  partridge's  wing 
on  his  plate^  *  when  I  left  the  Guards, 
and  the  poor  old  governor  turned  me 
up,  and  that  bankruptcy  business — 
I've  paid  all  the  fellows  since  then, 
with  five  per  cent  interest  —  was  bo- 
thering me»  I  was  awfully  hard  up, 
and  didn't  know  literally  which  way 
to  turn.  I  was  thhiking  of  eidisting 
in  the  Carabineers,  or  something 
desperate  of  that  sort.  Well,  you 
kuuwr  Ivooty,  the  rich  auctioneer, 
upholsterer,  and  undertaker^  in  St. 
James's-street  I  lie  furnished  thi^ 
house,  you  remember.  He's  disgust- 
ingly rich.  They  say  he's  going  into 
Parliament.    Well,  when  I  was  at 


the  lowest  flow- water,  he  kept  a  Me 
greengrocer's  shop  in  Mayfair.  He 
had  been  butler  in  our  family,  you 
know*  Well,  he  was  a  good-nataire^i 
fellow^  and  lent  me  siome  moiicj^wul 
then —  Well,  when  a  fellow's  hard 
up  he's  obliged  to  do  very  sbdy 
things,  /  used  ta  <fO  cut  to  (iinner 
for  him! 

*  Gro  out  to  dinner  for  him  !  ^\^iat 
on  earth  do  you  mean^  Charles  f 
asked  Lady  Impycue,  kissing  ber 
husband's  forehead, 

*Just  what  I  say,*  returned  ius 
lordship,  swiftly  aven-'       '      \:\^ltii 
titliom's  the  aggrava  LJi 

recorded.  '  You  see,  iioul}  was 
pushing  fellow,  and  had  gone  into^ 
the  pastrycook  line,  and  used  to  soaij 
out  dinners.  He  had  no  end  of 
customers  who  had  ma<le  heaps  of 
money,  but  had  been  tradespeopK 
or  something  of  Uiatsort,  anddida't 
know  anybody  in  what  is  called 
^'  Society'*  that  they  could  ask  to  dine 
with  theni^  or  to  c^me  to  their  parlies 
afterwards.  They  had  lots  of  girlBj 
but  no  men.  Well,  by  Jore,  ifthit 
Rooty  didn't  serve  his  costOfficii 
with  guests  as  well  as  with  diiiacrs. 
I  know  he  served  them  with  mt,  wd 
I  suppose  he  put  me  in  the  bill.  You 
see  I  hadn't  a  penny,  but  then  I  w»s 
a  Lord,  and  that  was  something,  Bf 
degrees,  by  going  to  and  fn)  amonf 
them,  I  met  a  lot  of  rich  City  fellowSf 
and  then  I  got  made  director  of  a  hi 
of  companies;  and  they  used  to  gi^ 
me  two  guineas  every  time  1  W( 
down  to  lunch  in  the  board -foow 
and  besides,  I  got  a  lot  of  paid- 
shares,  and  they  used  to  tell  mti  hot 
to  sell  them  at  the  right  time ; 
altogether  I  did  very  welh  till 
Chaucerysuit  turned  np  trumps; 
that's  all  about  it,  my  darliug] 
Mtme  Jen  in  the  aggravated  assai 
department,  as  before. 

Such  was  the  Mystery  of  A^iscoQl 
Bowldout,  Tom  Tnpper,  you  hai 
not  much  money.  Abi  /a,  el 
8imi  liter. 
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A  KioHT  to  be  remembered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
Bye-street :  an  occasion  when  all  the 
metropolitan  artistes  of  celebrity  (vide 
annoancements)  were  to  cross  the 
water  and  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ances. In  short,  Uie  night  of  Splodge's 
benefit 

This  was  how  it  came  about.  An 
enterprising  builder,  having  some 
leisure  time,  and  a  posse  of  workmen 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  keep  cm- 
ployed,  thought  he  might  as  well 
make  use  of  a  small  piece  of  waste 
ground  he  had  htely  purchased,  by 
constructing  thereon  a  theatre.  The 
localewas  in  the  suburbs,  and  scarcely 
adapted  for  the  success  of  any  dra- 
matic speculation;  but  the  builder 
knew  that,  howeyer  unpromising  the 
district,  somebody  would yery  quickly 
be  found  willing  to  take  the  estab- 
lishment on  lease,  and,  after  spending 
a  fortune,  retire  heartsick,  to  make 
room  for  another  aspirant  to  theatri- 
cal management.  The  builder  was 
wise  in  his  generation.  He  got  some 
business-people  to  '  work'  the  thing, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
for  bis  inangural  performance  a 
drama  which  drew  crowded  audiences 
for  oyer  a  hundred  nights.  Ere  the 
commencement  of  another  season, 
there  were  half-a-dozen  applications 
for  the  house.  The  one  accepted 
was  that  of  George  Mountjoy,  Es- 
quire, an  amateur  actor,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  obtaining  the  encomiums 
of  certain  injudicious  friends,  thought 
himself  the  best  Eomeo,  Claude, 
Charles  Surface,  and  Orlando,  of  the 
day.  The  Bye-street  Theatre  being 
situated  near  the  residences  of  the 
said  injadicious  friends,  Mr.  Mount- 


joy  felt  lie  ought  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  bringing  his  re- 
markable talents  more  conspicuously 
before  the  public.  The  usual  results 
followed :  empty  benches  and  ridi- 
cule ;  finally,  no  treasury.  No  need 
to  suspend  the  free-list  there :  *  pa- 
per' without  end  was  in  circulation. 
From  tragedy  and  high- class  comedy, 
the  theatre  descended  to  melodrama 
and  burlesque.  Still  the  same  ill-for- 
tune. A  blight  seemed  to  haye  fallen 
upon  the  place  ;  the  decorations  were 
becoming  tarnished,  the  draperies 
were  fading,  and  about  the  pit  there 
was  an  odour  of  mouldiness  most 
depressing. 

Among  those  connected  with  this 
management  was  William  Splodge, 
a  hard-working,  willing  old  creature, 
who,  during  his  forty  years  spent 
upon  the  stage,  had  been  eyery- 
thing,  from  manager  downwards. 
There  was  no  more  useful  fellow  in 
the  profession,  and  no  man  better 
known  in  the  district  bounded  by 
Long-acre  on  the  north,  Russell- 
street  on  the  south,  Drury-lane  on 
the  cast,  and  Covent-garden  on  the 
west  He  could  satisfactorily  fill 
any  position  before  or  behind  the 
curtain,  and  was  at  home  in  either 
tragedy  or  farce.  A  good  many  of 
Splodge's  associates  blamed  him  for 
accepting  an  engagement  at  such  an 
out-of-the-way  establishment;  but 
at  the  time  he  was  doing  nothing, 
and  having  previously  *  coached' 
Mountjoy  in  some  of  his  impersona- 
tions, and  been  well  remunerated,  he 
felt  he  could  hardly  refuse  to  assist 
in  the  new  enterprise.  Splodge  saw 
the  direction  the  theatre  was  taking, 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a  man  to 
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desert  the  sinking  ship,  Mountjoy, 
prior  to  the  cares  of  management, 
had  been  a  good  friend  to  him  and 
his  only  daughter,  and  it  was  his 
dnty,  he  eongidered,  to  remain  as 
long  as  he  could  be  of  any  ser- 
Yice. 

It  was  in  the  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment that  Splodge  was  to  have  a 

*  ticket -night;*  and  the  'general 
utility,'  selecting  a  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary, bnsied  bimself  about  the  ar- 
rangements with  such  success,  that 
when  he  put  forth  liis  bill  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  in  amazement. 
OikcHoy  with  an  eminent  tragedian 
from  the  West-end  as  the  Moor,  and 
the  irrepressible  Mount  joy  as  lago, 
his  first  appearance  in  that  charac- 
ter ;  incidentftlfi,  in  which  a  variety 
of  popular  Yocalists  were  annoimced 
to  take  part»  incltit^ing  the  latest  star, 
O'Builerj  who  was  to  give  his  *  in- 
imitable sketches  of  Irish  life  and 
manners  f'  and  last  but  not  Icast^ 

*  Morton's  celebrated  comedy,  the 
School  of  H/foniij'  in  which  iSIr. 
Diogencp  Brown  was  to  sustain  the 
part  of  Tjke,  ond  Splodge  himself 
was  to  appear  as  the  old  man  who 
recognises  in  the  returned  horse- 
stealer his  son.  A  splendid  pro- 
gramme  certainly,  hut  what  attracted 
most  attention  was  its  final  portion. 
Diogenes  Brown  was  a  colonial  per- 
former, who  in  eccentric  comedy  had 
lately  taken  the  town  by  storm.  He 
had  as  yet  never  appeared  at  any 
other  theatre  in  Great  Britain  hut 
that  in  which  he  made  his  fhlmfj  and 
his  promising  to  appear  at  Sj>kM:lg€''s 

*  ben*  was  therefore  an  event  to  be 
made  much  of.  Tickets  only  were 
profitable  to  the  hefi/fidmre ;  and  so 
large  a  number  had  been  disposed  of, 
that  Splodge's  heart  was  as  merry 
ae  if  the  whole  season  bail  been  cha- 
racterised by  success,  and  full  sala- 
ries had  accompanied  it  to  a  clus^, 

*  It  ain't  so  much  the  money  Tm 
thinking  of,'  he  said  to  his  daughter, 
as,  from  the  window  of  his  humble 
lodging,  he  looked  anxiously  at  some 


dark  clouds  gathered  above.  *li' 
Uie  tickets  ain't  used,  I  shall  g*?t  tlic 
price  of  *em;  and  it's  very  gratiffiug, 
dear,  on  such  an  occasion  as  tins,  to 
see  how  one's  friends  rally  rotmdi 
but  I  shouldn't  like  heavy  rain  tc 
prevent  their  coming,  I  wish  yon 
could  be  there,  Em/ 

He  turned  from  the  window,  and 
came  to  his  daughter's  side.  Al- 
though she  sat  quite  close  to  lii« 
cheery  fire,  and  wore  a  thick  wooM 
jacket  over  her  shoulders  and  cb<st» 
a  cold  tremor  seemed  occasionally tfl 
thrill  through  her.  She  did  not  m 
as  her  father  approached,  for  she  vM 
a  cripple. 

A  bright  happy  face  had  Emm* 
Splodge,  despite  the  dark  lines  be- 
neath her  strangely- brilliant  blitk 
eyes.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  kioi 
that  seems  not  to  belong  to  to 
world  ;  it  was  too  ethereah  The  dis- 
ease from  which  she  was  snfferiu^r 
instead  of  depriving  her  of  her  gow 
looks,  day  by  day  added  lostre  to 
her  eye,  and  bloom  to  her  cheek.  Afl 
ex|iression  of  patient  resignation  wJ 
of  calm  content  was  the  principal 
characteristic  of  a  countenance  tli»t 
simultaneously  aroused  admiratiaii 
and  pity.  Bhe  was  a  pire-heaited, 
self-sacrificing  creature,  and  had  prt- 
sided  over  her  father^s  home  long 
ere  her  mother  died.  Her  lanicnert 
was  of  comparatively  i>ecent  dite: 
three  years  ago  she  belonged  to  ih* 
ballet  of  a  West-end  theatre;  ^^ 
one  fatal  night  a  blundering  sta^ 
carpenter  failed  to  properly  doail 
trap,  and  Emma  Splodge  retufiirf 
home  with  a  broken  leg.  From  thit 
time  she  had  been  a  cripple,  and  tbc 
s  u  11  erin gs  sh e  th en  en  d  u  red  de  velop«l 
the  seeds  of  the  malady  which  lia^ 
made  her  father  wifeless.  By 
doctor^g  orders p  she  did  not 
leave  the  house  after  dark  [  hut 
never  repined  or  grew  moody, 
every  night,  when  the  p^  " 
was  over.  Splodge  came 
her  ^ide,  and  rehearsed  all  itb 
features. 
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npftthisiDg  friend  had  giren 
aoaiy,  which  had  grown  to 
e  hand  that  daily  fed  it,  and 
d  and  flapped  its  little  wings 

the  bars  of  its  cage  with 
lemenoe  when  she  drew  near, 
i  crippled  girl  did  not  feel 
[uite  so  lonely  as  before.  The 
id  not  be  said  to  make  the 
b  approach  towards  singing, 
rchirmped,  and  was  probably 
st-off  purchased  of  a  fancier 
ire  trifle ;  bat  poor  Em  loved 
ch  as  though  it  had  been  the 
)ngster  in  Europe.  When- 
weak  imprisoned  thing  twit- 
he  thought  it  was  calling 
would  go  to  its  cage  a  score 

a  day  to  see  that  it  did  not 
seed  or  water. 

Iso  loved  flowers,  and  devoted 
noments   each  morning  to 

some  sooty  sprigs  of  gera- 

straggling  bush  of  *  boy's- 
onple  of  stunted  fuchsias,  and 
pot  of  mignonette.     Besides 

and  the  sickly  plants,  there 
e  two  rooms  rented  by  her 

0  be  kept  dean  and  neat ; 
),  Em  contributed  her  mite 

the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
^  by  making  dresses  and 
tides  of  attire.    The  theatre 

1  her  with  plenty  of  work; 
Splodge  brought  home  his 

r's  earnings  with  his  own, 
red  them  into  her  lap,  the 
learted  creatures  experienced 
itfnl  sense  of  independence 
mdreamt  of  and  comes  not 
who  eat  the  bread  obtained 
'  means  than  honest  labour, 
ge's  marriage  had  been  pro- 
)f  another  child — a  boy,  bom 
ars  before  Emma.  He  had 
!  father's  hope ;  but  as  years 
1,  the  old  man  saw  his  fond 
tions  doomed  to  disappoint- 
Dick  was  a  spendthrift,  dis- 
in  character,  and  heedless  of 
Bty  felt  by  his  loving  relatives 
.  As  a  last  resource  the  lad 
iced  to  emigrate ;  but  on  the 


voyage  out,  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  barely  a  score  of  the  two  hundred 
souls  embarked  at  Liverpool  reached 
their  destination.  His  name  was 
not  in  the  list  of  rescued;  and  six 
years  had  gone  by,  during  which  no 
trace  of  him  had  been  discovered. 
Splodge  had  long  since  regarded  him 
as  dead;  but  in  her  ruminative 
hours,  when  her  father  was  at  the 
theatre,  Em  allowed  strange  hopes 
to  fill  her  brain. 

She  liked  to  fancy  that  Dick  had 
assumed  another  name,  and  was  by 
steady  perseverance  and  industry 
endeavouring  to  retrieve  the  past. 
To  herself  she  would  say,  *  It  may 
not  be  in  my  time,  but  perhaps  when 
I  am  gone  he  will  come  back  laden 
with  honour  and  riches ;  then  poor 
papa  will  have  some  one  to  take  care 
of  him.'  She  dreaded  lest  her  father 
should  be  left  alone  a  broken-hearted 
man,  and  hugged  the  hope  that 
Dick  might  return.  She  realised 
the  frail  tenure  upon  which  her  life 
was  held,  and  thoughts  of  a  future 
state  were  ever  present  in  her  mind. 
In  the  event  of  her  dying  suddenly, 
she  wondered  what  Splodge  would 
do;  he  would  miss  her  sadly,  she 
was  sure  of  that,  but  the  reappear- 
ance of  Dick  might  console  him,  and 
together  they  would  be  able  to  visit 
her  grave,  and  scatter  thereon  the 
bright  spring  flowers  she  so  dearly 
loved.  It  did  not  distress  or  em- 
barrass her  to  thus  speculate;  she 
was  only  anxious  for  her  father's 
peace.  *  I  wish  I  could  die  without 
grieving  him,'  she  would  say ;  *  and 
yet  it  gives  me  happiness  to  know 
that  when  I  am  gone,  he  will  think 
often  and  tenderly  of  poor  Em.' 

*  Yes,  father,'  she  said,  in  reply  to 
Splodge's  observation  that  he  wished 
she  were  enabled  to  see  the  perform- 
ance; 'I  should  like  to  be  in  the 
theatre  to-night ;  but  you  can't  teU 
why.' 

A  bright  twinkle  appeared  in 
Splodge's  eye ;  he  had  an  idea  what 
his  daughter  meant)  bat  he  wouldn't 
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anticipate  her  for  the  world ;  so  Le 
answered, 

*Wen,  it  can't  be  OUiello;  and  if 
it  ain't  O'Dtiffcr  in  liis  Irish  enter* 
tainraent,  itmu^t  be  Diogenes  Crown,' 

*  No ;  gness  again/ 

*  I  can't,  Em  ;  it's  beyond  me/ 

*  Is  lliat  the  truth,  papa  ?* 

*  Yes,  mj  dear,  the  truth/  Ano- 
ther fib^  told  in  order  that  he  might 
not  balk  the  innocent  pleasure  of  the 
being  who  was  inestimably  dearer 
to  him  tban  aught  else. 

*  AVhy,  you  goose  of  a  silly  old 
fatlierl*  laughed  tbegirl,  tugging  at 
8ph:Mfge*s  sleeve  until  he  bent  bis 
bead  so  that  she  could  place  her  anus 
round  it,  Mon^t  you  play  tbe  old 
man  who  turns  out  to  be  Tyke's 
faUier,  in  the  last  piece  ?  I  sliould 
like  to  go ;  but  youUl  tell  me  all  about 
it  when  you  come  back,  won't  you  ? 
Though  I'm  not  there,  I  shall  think 
of  you  all  the  time ;  and  when  it's 
htilf-past  ten  I  shall  say  to  myself, 
*'Now  the  great  scene  is  just  over. 
Deafening  applause,  a  call  before  the 
curtain  :  *  Bravo,  bravo,  Splodge  I' 
and  then  Diogenes  Brown  drags  in 
pmpa,  \\  ho  has  a  smile  upon  his  face, 
but  seems  more  tban  half  inclined  to 
cry."  Thatll  be  it,  1  know  It  will. 
See  now,  dear  old  papa,  if  my  words 
don't  come  true/ 

Splodge  felt  a  cufious  choking 
sensation  in  his  tliroat,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  turn  away  his  head,  on  tlie 
pretence  of  coughing,  in  order  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  that  had  gathered 
in  his  eyes.  Witli  such  hopeful  an- 
ticipations did  Em  beguile  the  time, 
that  the  ancient  Dutch  clock  in  the 
comer  struck  six  ere  they  had  fin- 
hhcd  tea.  Then  Splodge  jumped 
from  his  chair  with  his  mouth  full 
of  bread-and-butter,  and  hurried  to 
I  he  other  side  of  the  room  for  Ids 
greatcoaL  His  daughter,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  cratch,  limped  after 
him  :  to  assist  her  father  in  putting 
ou  his  otvter  gannent  was  one  of  the 
many  little  |>rivileges  and  incidents 
of  her  daily  life  which  served  to  di- 


vert her  mind.  8plodge  would  no 
more  have  dared  try  to  dispense  willi 
her  aid  in  the  matter  of  the  great- 
coat than  be  would  have  endeavoared 
to  play  Polomus  i^ithont  making 
that  garrulous  old  man  a  semi-buf' 
foon,  Em  very  considerably  pell4?d 
her  papa ;  with  the  exception  of  ih 
attenuated  wheezy  canary,  he  v«3 
tlie  only  living  creature  upon  whom 
she  could  pour  her  wealth  of  wo- 
manly love. 

When  Splodge  was  accoutred  to 
resist  the  sturdy  east  brecxe,  and  had 
wound  around  bis  neck  a  thick  com* 
forter,  his  daughter  kissed  him,  and 
bade  him  hurry  along  as  rapidlj  ta 
he  eoidd.  Once  more  alone,  Eni 
began  to  stitch  assiduously  atadrcsa 
she  was  making  for  a  neighboiir^ 
occasionally  pausing  to  glance  intu 
the  contents  of  a  huge  saucepan  sb 
had  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  wW 
by  and  by  sent  forth  such  an  agrco^ 
able  odour,  that  it  not  only  pcmiotcd 
the  apartment,  but  the  whole  of  ih 
house. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  creii- 
ing  the  performance  at  the  tlieittro 
progressed  most  satisfactorily.  Tlicr* 
was  a  capital  house;  nearly  all  ticktt* 
too.  Gallery  full,  pit  ditto,  and  drcss 
circle  very  respectably  attended. 
Furthermore,  wonderful  to  relate,  one 
of  the  private  boxes — tlie  Byc-stred 
Theatre  boasted  four — was  occnpied. 
A  tall  sunburnt  young  man  bjwi 
walked  up  to  the  box-ofHce  just  ft* 
the  perfonnance  commenced,  aw* 
I]  ad  purcliased  a  private-box  tick" 
and  was  occupying  it  alone,  N( 
little  curiosity  was  excited  beliiol 
the  curtain,  by  tlie  fact  that  the  h 
hook- keeper  had  said  that  the  mis- 
teri<jus  gentleman  appeared  more 
a  fellow  *pro'  than  anything  else. 

Of  course  tlie  stranger  was  very 
much  observed,  and  indeed  *  played 
to'    by   some  of  the  company; 
when  the  great  Westend  actor 
clared,  that  having  appeared  in  neai 
every  theatre  in  the  United  Kingdoint^ 
and  having  a  remarkable  recoll«ctiga 
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he  yet  failed  to  recognise 
ct  of  general  attention,  the 
ras  settled.  Othello  was  at 
the  West^end  tragedian  had 
.  himself  hoarse;  and  that 
creatore  Monntjoy  was  con- 
ing himself  upon  haying 
another  trinmph  as  lago ; 
dentals  were  rapidly  gone 
;  the  great  O'Duffer,  with 
neations  of  Irish  life  and 
r,  had  twirled  his  shillelah 
Is  wrists  ached,  and  had 
himself  into  an  encore;  and 
curtain  was  down  prepara- 
the  commencement  of  the 
f  Reform.  Great  and  grow- 
tement  before  the  curtain, 
k  and  anxious  faces  behind, 
sicians  have  performed  the 
selection  set  down  for  them, 
iving  no  sign  from  the  wing 
le  on  with  a  set  of  waltzes, 
signs  of  impatience  manifest 
res  in  the  cheaper  parts  of 
se,  whilst  the  more  select 
the  dress  circle  consult 
and  peevishly  complain  of 
thy  *wait,'  and  then  come 
Splodge!'  *  Splodge  !'*  Why 
u  go  on?'  and  divers  ear- 
whistles  from  the  gallery 
et  another  short  space ;  the 
seeming  as  hours  to  the  im- 
ludience,  and  then  a  move- 
the  curtain. 

chestra  pause,  and  the  shouts 
ider,  as  that  eternal  Mount- 
)usly  emerges  from  the  wing, 
ons  with  his  hand  for  silence, 
r  a  while  his  voice  is  heard. 
)ly  regrets  to  say  that  the 
iogenes  Brown  has  not  yet 
but  a  swift  messenger  had 
patched  to  hLs  lodgings,  and 
tely  on  his  return  the  result 
e  communicated  to  the  audi- 
[eantime,  he  begged  to  crave 
ntion  of  the  audience  to  a 
peratic  selection  from  Flo- 
era  of  Martha,  For  a  time 
se  is  quieted,  and  amid  the 
!nt  and  speculation  aroused 


by  the  managerial  statement,  the 
solitary  man  in  the  private  box  re- 
tires unobserved.  Just  when  *  M'  ap- 
pari  tutt'  amore'  is  being  given  as  a 
flute  solo,  the  green  baize  is  again 
drawn  aside,  and  Monntjoy  reappears 
—  this  time  his  face  radiant  with 
smiles.  The  audience  think  it  is  all 
right,  and  cheer  accordingly.  The 
announcement,  therefore,  that  the 
managerial  messenger  has  returned 
with  the  news  that  Diogenes  Brown 
had  two  hours  previously  sprained  his 
ankle,  and  was  totally  unable  to  ap- 
pear again  that  night — being  in  fact 
now  at  his  hotel  in  bed — is  received 
with  shouts  of  derision  and  hisses. 
But  the  manager  does  not  retreat:  he 
has  something  more  to  say,  and  it 
is  this  something  which  has  brought 
back  the  smiles  to  his  before  pallid 
cheeks.  Though  Brown  is  unfortu- 
nately prevented  from  appearing,  no 
change  in  the  programme  will  be 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  a  gentleman 
from  among  the  audience — Monntjoy 
here  gazes  significantly  at  the  vacant 
private  box — has  volunteered  to  play 
Tyke.  No  sooner  have  the  words 
been  uttered  than  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  occurs:  those  who  hissed 
before  are  now  most  vehement  in 
their  applause,  and  amid  the  hubbub 
the  curtain  rises.  Until  the  volun- 
teer who  has  so  gallantly  come  to 
the  rescue  makes  his  entry,  the  au- 
dience do  not  resume  their  seats; 
they  prepare  to  give  him  an  en- 
couraging welcome  ;  but,  to  their 
astonishment,  they  recognise  in  the 
mysterious  stranger,  an  accomplished 
actor  and  no  raw  debutant:  he  is  not 
only  word-perfect,  but  easy  and  natu- 
ral in  his  action.  From  that  time 
the  actor  held  the  house  within  his 
grasp,  and  his  influence  did  not  for 
a  moment  diminish. 

But  what  of  poor  Splodge,  who, 
attired  as  Tyke's  father,  had  listened 
to  the  noisy  impatience  of  the  audi- 
ence with  the  most  poignant  anguish? 
He  knew  scores  of  friends  who  had 
purchased  tickets   solely  with  the 
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view  of  witnessing  tLe  rarely- acted 
School  of  Reform^  and  be  would  ra- 
ther have  given  tbt^m  the  price  of 
iidmissdon  doubled  (little  as  he  could 
aflFord  it)  than  they  skould  have  been 
disappointed.  Stationed  at  the  wing, 
he  heard  every  whistle,  and  fancied 
be  could  dett'Ct  the  angry  person 
from  whom  it  proceedtjd.  Every 
exclamation  of  impatience  he  felt  as 
%  reproach,  every  shout  he  construed 
into  an  anathema.  *  O,  how  fortunate 
for  poor  Em  that  she  is  not  present !' 
he  thinks ;  *  how  can  I  tell  her  when 
I  reacli  home  ?  Her  disappointment 
will  be  keener  than  mine,  and  heaven 
knows  I  suffer  enough/  A  fellow- 
actor,  seeing  Splodge's  distress,  takes 
him  by  the  arm  ere  the  result  of 
the  search  after  Diogenes  Brown  is 
known,  and  gently  leads  him  to  the 
shabby  greenroom,  where  he  cannot 
hear  the  yells.  There,  surrounded 
by  his  brethren,  who  sympathetically 
speak  words  of  hope  and  comfort, 
he  sinks  his  head  upon  his  hands 
and  8obe  convulsively.  Presently  a 
light  touch  upon  his  shoulder  causes 
him  to  look  up,  and  Splodge  sees 
before  him  manager  Mountjoy,  That 
eminent  man  is  in  a  most  excited 
state,  and  acriuaints  him  that  a  gen- 
tleman (that  curious  fellow  in  the 
private  box)  is  playing  Tyke  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  The  first  act 
(the  comedy  is  being  given  in  the 
compressed  form  of  three)  is  over ; 
and  therefore  Splodge  must  pull 
himself  together  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  great  scene  which  is 
to  close  the  next  act.  *  Well,  bat 
who  is  this  strange  person?*  asks 
Splodge,  as  the  dresser  applies  the 
hare's-foot  and  tries  to  destroy  the 
traces  of  the  old  man*s  recent  emo- 
tion. Nobody  knows,  and  nobody 
appears  to  care  until  the  perform- 
ance is  over.  The  call-boy  thrusts 
his  head  into  the  doorway  and  shouts, 
*  Now,  Mr,  Splodge,  if  you  please, 
next  scene.'  Two  or  three  of  the 
actors  standing  by  assist  the  old  man 
to  his  feet:  be  walks  timidly  at  first, 


but  as  he  approaches  the  wings, hiAl 
energy  returns,  and,  drawing  himself  i 
to  his  fall  heigbt,  he  goes  on  to 
await  the  opening  of  the  scene.    T\\t 
lights  are  lowered,  the   front  scene 
is  withdrawn,  and  tlien  the  audience 
recognise  the  interior  of  the  cottage 
with  Splodge  as  Tyke's  father  seated 
by   the   table.     What   a   recfptioa 
they  give  the  old  man!   How  lustilf  j 
they  cheer  I  It  seems  as  thougb  they] 
were  sorry  for  having  previouily  ex* 
pressed  impatience,  and  were  trying  ] 
to  make  amends.  Splodge  knows  thii^  I 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  wao*] 
ders  how  he  will  be  able  U>  describe  I 
it  all  to  his  dear  little  Em.     H«  ij 
again  almost  unnerved ;  but  Moaut- 
joy^fi  voice  wluspers  from  the  wiflg^ 
*  Steady,    steady,    old    man  T 
Splodge  sinks  his  individuality  bto  J 
that  of  the  aged  countryman  he  is] 
personating.    After  a  few  brief  sent- 
ences there  enters  the  Tyke  whom  j 
Splodge  has  never  yet  seen.    Some- 
thing in  the  mysterioos  gentleman  *«  ' 
accents  send  a  strange  and  welcome 
thrill  through  his  heart ;  but  all  rni-  \ 
heeding  he  throws  himself  into  the] 
dramatic   situation.      Splodge  ceof  ^ 
play   this  p*art— he  knows  be  i 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  rises  in  hii 
bosom  as  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
class  of  actor  he  is  playing  with.   IlJ 
is  the  only  scene  in  which  the  old  I 
countryman  appears ;  but  if  thirre  ij  ' 
a  *  call'  afterwards,  Splodge  is  deter- , 
mined  to  share  the  hononis*     'Tia  I 
great  treat  for  the  audience;  the 
watch  the  intellectual  power  of  thtl 
stranger,  and   note   the   emotioualf 
fervour  of  the  old  actor.     They  art  j 
gazing  at  the  efforts  of  no  noviccij 
at  their  art,  no  Mount  joys*     Mo 
and  more  intense  grows  the  intereit: 
boxes,  pit,  and  galleij  await  breaUh] 
lessly  the  mutual  recognition  of  thej 
old  rustic  and  his  erring  son,  vhoJ 
by  taking  the  money  left  by  a  be- 
nevolent friend  to  pay  the  aged  man'i 
debts,   is  committing   another 
against  his  parent.    What  woad? 
art,  that  can  thus  hold  an 
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bound  1  Ah,  the  great  sitaa- 
omes  1  It  is  past  1  The  two 
have  fallen  into  each  other's 
;  and  the  cnrtain  descends  ere 
adience  realise  that  what  they 
been  witnessing  is  bat  a  mimic 

A  few  seconds  to  recover 
1,  and  then  comes  a  shont  that 
it  makes  the  building  rock. 
1  and  again  rise  the  cheers, 
mtarilj  growing  loader  and 
r,  and  then  before  the  curtain 
r  the  two  actors,  Tyke  leading 
»ther.  Splodge  feels  that  he 
imedhis  share  of  the  applause, 
>nce  safely  back  to  the  wings, 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  the 
irious  stranger  ere  his  fellows 
rasp  their  old  favourite's  hand. 
e  dose  of  the  act  was  not  al- 
ler  an  imaginary  situation, 
ge,  a  few  seconds  ere  the  fall 
i  curtain,  had  recognised,  had 
hat  the  representative  of  Tyke 
lone  other  than  his  own  son 

More,  he  realised  from  the 
of  his  hand,  from  the  expres- 
of  his  face,  that,  although  in 
ostume  of  Tyke,  his  boy  was 
;  no  part ;  the  words  he  uttered 
the  words  of  Thomas  Morton, 
ley  nevertheless  came  from  the 
of  his  repentant  and  supposed 
son.  What  words  can  paint 
kther's  joy,  when,  on  recovering 
3nses,  he  found  that  it  was  no 
1,  that  his  son  was  alive,  and 
ted  of  the  prodigal  Ufe  he  had 
rly  pursued  ?  Dick  had  been 
igitated  than  his  father,  inas- 
as  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
iterview  ;  and  it  was  but  a  short 
ifter  the  performance  had  con- 
i  ere  they  left  the  theatre  to- 
r.  Once  into  the  main  thor- 
are  Dick  hailed  a  hansom ;  for 
is  eagerly  longing  to  see  his 
5  sister,'  as  he  called  her.  On 
ay  he  was  about  to  tell  his  fa- 
>f  the  circumstances  which  had 
>  his  so  fortuitously  attending 
eatre  that  evening,  but  Splodge 
.   his    hand,    and  whispered, 


'  Keep  it  all  for  Em.'  The  old  man 
grasped  the  arm  of  his  son,  and 
even  curiosity  as  to  what  had  brought 
him  back  was  stifled  by  the  sweet 
consciousness  that  he  had  beside 
him  his  much-mourned  child.  Cabby 
whipped  up  his  horse,  and  turned 
the  comers  as  swiftly  as  though  all 
the  witches  imagined  by  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  were  in  his  rear ;  but  how 
long  the  time  seemed  to  the  two 
men  in  the  vehicle!  Ah,  at  last 
the  street,  and  now  the  house,  is 
gained. 

Quick  as  they  are  in  settling  with 
the  driver,  Em  is  halfway  down  the 
stairs  ere  the  two  men  have  tra- 
versed the  passage. 

'  Is  that  you,  papa  ?'  she  inquires. 
'There's  nothing  the  matter,  is 
there?' 

*  No,  dear,  nothing  at  all.  I  only 
thought  that,  considering  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  night — ^house 
crowded,  Em,  and  such  a  reception 
they  gave  me  ! — I  might  celebrate 
the  event  by  riding  home.  Have 
you  got  anything  for  supper,  because 
I've  brought  a  gentieman  with  me  ?' 

'  WeU,  father,  come  upstairs,  and 
then  you'll  find  out  Yet,  no,  stop 
a  bit;  you  sha'n't  come  in  just  for  a 
moment' 

She  closed  the  door,  and  left  them 
in  the  dark  passage.  Though  the 
unmistakable  odour  of  tripe  and 
onions  filled  the  whole  house.  Splodge 
pretended  not  to  detect  it,  and  when 
a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  tapped 
at  the  door  and  called  out, 

'  1  don't  believe  there's  anything 
but  bread-and-cheese ;  you're  hum- 
bugging us,  Em.' 

*  No,  I  ain't,'  replied  Em  from 
within,  making  a  datter  with  the 
plates.  Then  she  came  outside,  and, 
without  paying  the  least  attention 
to  the  stranger — for  it  was  of  her 
father  she  was  thinking — placed  her 
hands  before  Splodge's  eyes  and  led 
him  into  the  room.  *  Now,  you  dear 
old  thing,  open  your  mouth  and  shut 
your  eyes,  and  see  what  £m  will 
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give  yoa  V  said  the  laugliing  girl, 
keeping  lier  hands  over  her  father's 
face  until  she  had  got  him  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  his  plate,  O,  how 
heartily  she  laxighed  when  Splodge 
— hypocrite  that  he  was — simulated 
surprise,  and  taking  his  seat  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  smoking  meal  ! 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Em  look 
towards  the  stranger.  No  sooner 
had  her  glance  rested  on  him  than 
ehe  limped  to  his  side;  without  a 
word  she  drew  away  the  thick  wrap 
which  half  hid  the  lower  portion  of 
his  face,  and  with  an  hysterical  burst 
of  joy  fell  weeping  on  his  neck. 
The  effects  of  a  warm  climate  and 
the  changes  of  time  could  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  her  brother  stood 
before  her. 

Wbat  a  happy  trio  !  After  sup- 
per her  father  gave  Em  in  detail  the 
events  of  the  cveniiig.  Then  Dick 
had  his  st-ory  to  telL  Saved  from 
the  wreck,  but  anxious  to  begin  a 
new  life,  he  adopted  another  name, 
had  taken  a  situation  in  n  general 
store  at  Sydney,  and  so  securely 
won  the  good  opinion  of  his  master 
that  he  was  now  pnrtner.  Year  by 
year  the  business  had  prospered,  and 
they  were  about  to  open  a  branch- 
establishment  in  London.  It  was 
for  this  purpose — combined  with  the 
yearning  desire  to  sec  Em  and  his 
father — he  had  returaed  to  England. 
He  only  arrived  that  morning ;  but 
seeing  a  placard  announcing  Splodge's 
benefit,  had  determined  to  be  pre- 
sent The  cause  of  bis  histrionic 
proficiency  was  to  be  ascribed  to  tiie 
fact  that  the  family  predilection  for 
the  stage  had  never  left  him,  and 
that  he  had  frequently  played  Tjke 
and  other  characters  of  a  similar 
description  in  amateur  circles  in  the 
colonies.  Henceforward  there  was 
BO  necessity  for  his  father  aud  sister 
to  labour^  inasmuch  as  the  profits 
derived  from  his  business  would  be 
enough  for  them  all,  Dick  was  no 
vain  boaster.  The  London  branch 
took  immensely ;  and  wheE  the  mis- 
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guided  Mountjoy  retired  from  the- 
atrical management,  a  wiser  if  not 
better  man,  and  accepted  a  sitoal 
in  a  country  banking-house,  Bpl 
gave  up  his  profession,  and  coni 
edly  dwelt  with  his  children 
small  villa  near  tlie  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

It  is  far  beyond  the  resorts  of  nje- 
tropolitan  pleasure-seekers ;  so  pocn 
Em  is  able  in  the  fine  wann  days 
of  summer  to  stroll  undisturbed  upon 
the  grass-plot  sloping  to  the  river. 
The  wheezy  canary  is  still  alive,  aaJ 
with  his  *  Tweet,  tweetv,'  is  as  niadi 
a  favourite  as  ever ;  ho  has  not  yet 
learnt  to  sing,  but  his  mistress  thinb 
him  a  paragon  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Her  room  is  at  the  most  shelt^Tiei 
side  of  the  house,  and  just  beueatb 
is  a  sunny  bank,  where  the  crippk 
cultivates  the  tender  odorifeioos 
flowers  she  had  once  sighed  for  la 
vain.  Like  herself  they  are  very 
frail ;  but  she  carries  into  practice 
the  opinion  expressed  upon  her  own 
health  by  an  eminent  physician,  aoil 
smilingly  says,  *  that  with  care  they 
may  last  some  time.* 

The  summer  passes,  and  the  cold 
bleak  days  of  winter  come.  A I  the 
first  chill  breeze  the  fragile  flowen 
are  borne  into  the  house,  the  agtd 
canary  finds  himself  in  his  mistress'* 
apartment,  and  Em  spends  the  ncit 
few  months  in  gazing  from  her  win- 
dow* upon  the  varying  phases  of  u*- 
til  re  beyond.  By  and  by  her  quidk 
eye  detects  the  budding  leaves,  the 
river  sparkles  in  the  spring  sunshine, 
and  once  more  she  is  able  to 
her  room, 

Tbus  the  seasons  come  and 
but  in  the  little  dwelling  over  whicli 
Em  presides  there  is  a  perpetual 
sunshine,  which  no  change  of  ttm- 
peraturc  can  affect.  Old  Sph jdg^ 
Dick,  and  their  tender  mortal  tlowi^ 
enjoy  the  tranquil  splendour 
Sim  that  never  sets  ;  it  beams  f\ 
their  hearts,  and  is  bom  of  1 
hope,  and  happiness. 


TOLD  BY  A  COMPRADOR 


I  siaiPLY  tell  it  to  you  jast  as  my 
old  comprador  told  it  to  me, — no 
comment  of  mine  coald  explain  it, 
therefore  I  offer  none, — but  I  can  no 
more  give  you  the  story  in  the  pecu- 
liar '  Pidgin  English'  he  spoke  (and 
which  is  so  well  understood  by  re- 
sidents in  the  Celestial  Empire), 
than  I  can  gi^e  you  the  expression 
of  calm  credulity  with  which  he  told 
it  to  me.  It  was  a  magnificent  night, 
and  his  grave  monotonous  voice 
made  for  me  a  soothing  accompani- 
ment to  the  whisszing  of  the  thou- 
fiands  of  insects  which  hovered  about 
08.  Carefally  arranging  his  opium 
pipe,  and  looking  dreamily  along 
the  glistening  waters,  he  began  : 

The  time  and  place  suggest  to 
me  an  extraordinary  adventure,  which 
happened  to  me  about  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
*  Fanqui'  (the  name  universally  ap- 
plied to  foreigners  in  China)  at  Can- 
ton were  offering  enormous  prices 
for  silk;  and  I  fancied  I  could  see 
before  me  a  prospect  of  making 
handsome  profits,  by  personally  pur- 
chasing the  material'on  the  borders 
of  the  province  Szechuen,  and  bring- 
ing it  back  to  Canton  earlier  than 
mny  others  who  might  have  been 
Btrack  with  the  same  idea.  I  pro- 
Tided  myself  with  a  Fanqui  map, 
and  pored  over  it  long  and  anx- 
ioasly;  being  rewarded  at  last  by 
finding  that  I  could  take  a  creek  to 
the  west  some  hundreds  of  Mi'  on 
my  direct  way,  and  so  cut  off  at  least 
one-third  of  my  journey,  and  gain  a 
Tftlnable  advantage  over  other  travel- 
lers. I  journeyed  on,  day  after  day, 
by  the  creeks ;  and  at  last  reached 
the  spot  where  I  must  tnrn  west- 
ward for  the  new  route.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  creeks  was  at  a  village, 


and  I  lingered  there  for  hours,  seek- 
ing from  the  natives  information 
about  the  way  I  intended  to  take. 
But,  to  my  great  astonishment,  they 
only  stared  blankly  at  me  as  I  ques- 
tioned them ;  and  showed,  not  only 
utter  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the 
western  creek,  but  a  certain  dread 
of  even  mentioning  it,  which,  never- 
theless, no  one  explained,  or  even 
seemed  to  understand. 

But  as  I  felt  a  thorough  confid- 
ence in  the  correctness  of  my  map, 
and  as  so  much  depended  on  dis- 
patch, I  did  not  hesitate  to  proceed 
along  the  unknown  creek.  As  I 
rowed  on,  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing the  desolate  appearance  of  Uie 
flat  bare  country  through  which  I 
passed.  No  birds  sang,  as  they  had 
sung  to  me  through  all  the  past  days 
of  the  journey;  and  (which  was 
more  startling  still,  in  a  country 
where  one  never  misses  them)  no 
insects  fluttered  about  mc,  with  their 
ceaseless  and  often  intolerable  noise. 
One  early  dawn,  in  this  heavy  and 
oppressive  stillness — a  stillness  which 
was  not  rest  but  utter  stagnation — I 
saw  a  great  and  beautiful  city  lying 
before  me  in  the  mists.  Still  none 
of  the  sounds  of  a  great  city  met  me 
as  I  approached  it ;  over  it,  as  over 
the  whole  country,  lay  that  silence 
which  was  oppression ;  and  the  air 
seemed  to  come  from  a  hot  furnace. 
A  crowd  of  war-junks,  sanpans,  and 
tankas  covered  the  water;  but  I 
could  see  no  sign  of  life  within  them, 
as  I  rowed  up  to  the  chain  barrier 
which  crossed  the  river.  It  was 
closed  and  locked.  No  sentinel  chal- 
lenged me,  and  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  an  answer  to  my  summons,  I  tried 
to  force  it.  No  guards  or  customs- 
officers  came  forward  to  question  me, 
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and  tills,  of  course,  was  peculiarly 
strange  in  a  country  where  imposts 
are  levied  vritli  raj»acity.  Having 
with  great  la!>onr  broken  the  pad- 
lock from  the  monldj  post,  I  passed 
on,  rowing  among  and  hot  we  en  the 
empty  rottiBg  sanpans  we  bad  seen, 
and  reached  tlie  water-gate,  over 
which  a  heavy  crimson -silk  flag  hung 
motionless  upon  its  staff.  Here 
again  no  human  being  met  me,  no 
one  greeted  or  challenged  me  ;  and 
this  harrier  I  found  tlioronghlj  im- 
pai^sable.  Again  and  again  I  hailed 
the  ramparts,  meeting  with  no  reply 
or  sign  of  life.  Louder  and  louder 
I  hammered  at  the  gaie>?,  without 
seeming  to  make  myself  heard,  im- 
til  at  last  a  head  was  slowly  raised 
above  the  wall.  The  face  I  met  as 
1  looked  up  had  an  odd  expression 
upon  it,  which  I  coidd  not  under- 
stand.  It  was  apparently  the  face 
of  a  man  not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  yet  in  every  other  sense 
it  wa3  an  old  and  tired  face;  olil 
with  a  weird  agedness,  tired  witb  a 
total  absence  of  hope  or  energy,  I 
told  my  errand,  rerj  nesting  that  the 
gate  might  be  opened  to  me;  but  I 
received  no  word  in  reply,  and  the 
face  disappeared  bebim:!  tl»e  ram- 
parts again.  Some  little  time  after- 
wards the  massive  gates  were  slowly 
opened  to  me  by  an  old  mandarin, 
who  surveyed  me  in  a  sort  of  scared 
surprise,  as  I  passed  in  and  landed 
among  a  crowd  of  silent  watchers. 
I  was  conducted  at  once  to  the 
guard-house^  and  there  questioned 
slowly.  But  my  answers  were  by 
no  means  fluent  or  eas^y^  for  I  felt 
strangely  awed  by  all  I  saw :  the 
Btil!  grave  forms  around  me  ]  the 
expression  of  seared  incrednlity  on 
every  face, young  and  old  alike;  the 
dismal  fiilent  reception  I  had  met 
with;  the  heavy  oppressive  stagna- 
tion  of  the  air;  and  the  indc finable 
un familiarity  which  stnick  me  in  all 
things.  As  I  slowly  answered  the 
questions  put  to  me,  the  old  man- 
darin, who  was   my  chief  interro- 


gator,  grew  more  and  more  excii 
— or,  I  might  rather  say,  less  and  1< 
apathetic— -and  others,  one  by  oi 
joined  him  in  his  questioning;  nn 
the  faces,  on  all  of  which  recited  tli 
weird  look  of  age  without  it* 
bols,  crowded  together  around 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  mi 
in  ghastful  eagerness,  as  I  answei 
them  that  the  emperor  wa-s  wi 
and  holding  his  court  then  in  Pekia 

*  Did  they  know  so  little  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  emperor,  Tm 
Kwang,  and  of  his  capital  Pekin' 
I  asked,  wondering. 

There  ran  an  exclamation  thron^ 
the   crowd,     *  Where   was    Fcldtt 
Who  was  Taon-Kwang?' 

*  Onr  emperor,  of  conrse,*  I  said, 
*  and  Pekin   our  capita].'      And 
looked  round,  feeling  tliat  a 
city  etich  as  this — a  royal  city  e 
dently — could   not    possibly  be 
ignorance   of  such    national   faci 
and  wondering  how  it  could  seem 
be  so. 

*  Where,  then,  was  the  Empei 
— — ,  and  his  capital  of -f 

I  began  involuntarily  to  laugh  as 
recollected  that  that  emj>eror*s  nai 
belonged  to  a  time  about  one  thi 
sand  years  before,  and  that  thi 
capital  was  never  even  heard  of  noiCJ 
Bat  the  laugh  died  suddenly^  for 
sounded  most  strangely  out  of  pi 
amid  this  odd  assembly,  whoi^e  laugl 
ter  seemed  to  have  been  hushed 
ever  by  some  great  stillness  tfai 
hung  above  them ;  and  I  aaswe 
as  I  lia^l  answered  before.  Tb< 
only  echoed  those  two  words,  *  T* 
kin  and  Taon-KwangT  The  inci 
dulous  exclamation  grew  to  ft*i 
then  horror.  The  white  face*:  turn 
whiter;  the  eager  surprise  u] 
them  grew  to  a  terrible  enlight*?! 
ment.  The  cluster  of  listening  fig' 
ures  were  silent  and  motionle>s  nowj 
as  if  a  breath  had  struck  them  in' 
stone,  and  there  was  no  movcme 
until  the  old  mandarin  who  had  fii 
addressed  me  sat  down  and  hid  hi 
face.     Then   they  all  followed 
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e,  one  after  another;  and  I 
ft  standing  in  their  midst, 
ess  with  bewilderment  Im- 
at  last,  I  asked  to  be  taken 
le  gnard-house,  and  then  the 
n  addressed  me  again,  in  a 
d,  trembling  voice, 
anger,  is  idl  that  yon  haye 
d  xm  true  f 

r  I  had  assnred  him  that  im- 
ilj  it  was  so,  he  signed  to  the 
with  his  hand ;  and  they  went 
id  left  us  two  alone  in  the 
house. 

fore  we  lead  yon  to  ihe  palace,* 
,  *I  haye  a  story  to  tell  you  of 
y.  Listen,  stranger:  I  will 
it  short,  for  it  is  horrible  for 

IS. 

lile  the  great  emperor,  of 
we  inquired  of  you,  was  hold- 
i  court  in  his  winter  palace 
i-gan-foo,  he  met  the  Tartar 

Song-fing,  and,  struck  by  her 
»U8  beauty,  determined  to  make 

wife.  The  day  for  the  im- 
marriage  was  fixed  upon,  and 
grandees  of  the  empire  were 
ned  to  court ;  among  them,  of 
our  master,  Tong-ko-lin-sing, 
of  this  '  province  and  the 
►r*s  only  son.  He  repaired  at 
3  the  capital,  where  was  no- 
lut  feasting  and  rejoicing.  In 
y  first  hour  of  his  arrival,  he 
fair  and  beautiful  maiden  sit- 
one  under  the  magnolia  trees 
palace  garden.  So  lovely  she 
I  well  as  so  solitary  and  so  de- 

that  his  heart  went  out  to 
er  and  to  cheer  her ;  and  only 
ninutes  had  they  loitered  to- 

in  the  fragrant  shade  when 

that  he  loved  her,  and  that 
his  return   to  his  own  pro- 
le  must  win  her  for  his  bride. 
;,  ah !    this  was    the   Tartar 
I  Song-fing,  who  was  betrothed 

emperor,  and  Tong-ko-lin- 
tle  guessed  what  he  was  doing 

was  too  late  to  stop ;  until 
ed   her  so   passionately  that 

his  fear  nor  his  affection  for 


his  father  could  stop  him.  They  had 
many  stolen  interviews,  in  which 
their  vows  of  love  were  repeated,  and 
many  secret  meetings,  in  which  their 
plans  of  escape  were  perfected ;  and 
when  the  day  fixed  for  the  royal 
wedding  dawned,  they  two  were  miss- 
ing from  the  court — they  two,  the 
most  important  of  the  assembled 
guests;  the  only  two  whom  the  poor 
old  emperor  loved. 

*  Travelling  rapidly,  Tong-ko-lin- 
sing  brought  his  beautiful  young  bride 
at  once  to  this  his  own  city,  and 
married  her  with  almost  as  much 
state  as  his  imperial  father  would 
have  done.  But  no  foreign  guests 
collected  here  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val. The  city  gates  were  closed,  and 
the  ramparts  manned.  We  knew 
how  keen  and  fierce  the  emperor's 
wrath  would  be.  We  knew  how  he 
would  hurl  it  over  his  son's  dom- 
inions. We  knew  what  restitution  he 
would  demand,  and  what  vengeance 
he  would  parsue ;  and  within  the 
barriers  we  waited  in  dread  expecta- 
tion. The  demand  soon  came  from 
the  emperor  in  threatening  terms — 
the  restitution  of  his  bride  and  the 
surrender  of  his  son's  person,  as  well 
as  the  forfeiture  of  his  territories. 

*The  city  was  in  a  state  of  rig- 
orous defence ;  Tong-ko-lin-sing's 
army  was  loyal  to  a  man;  and  so  he 
at  once  hoisted  the  crimson  flag  of 
rebellion,  sent  back  his  defiance,  and 
waited  for  the  besieging  army.  Then 
came  the  emperor's  anathema — the 
father's  dreadful  curse  upon  his  only 
son,  his  son's  wife,  the  viceregal  city, 
and  e^ry  subject  within  its  walls ; 
a  curse  sworn  by  the  names  we  hold 
most  sacred  and  most  powerful. 

*So,  garrisoned  and  defiant,  we 
awaited  the  royal  armies ;  waited  and 
watched  until  the  watching  grew 
painful  and  wearisome ;  but  nothing 
broke  it  until  your  summons  at  our 
gates  to-day.  The  flight  of  time  has 
been  unnoticed  by  us.  No  record 
of  passing  events  has  been  taken. 
We  have  only  been  expecting  the 
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attack  of  our  wronged  aDd  angiy  em- 
I)eror.  The  prince  occupies  himself 
in  his  inner  palace,  and  seems  to  bee  J 
nothing  but  the  thought  that  soon 
his  wife  and  his  dominions  may  be 
snatched  from  him,  and  he  liiraself 
taken  a  prisoner  to  the  capital.  They 
are  t4>getheralwajs,as  Uieyhave  been 
since  we  opened  the  gates  to  them  on 
that  night  which  you  eay  m  nearly 
ten  hundred  years  ago.  There  have 
been  no  birtlis,  no  deaths,  no  mar- 
riages among  us  since ;  no  joy,  no 
sorrow.  Everything  has  been  still 
in  silence  and  suspense ;  still  with  a 
lieavy  passionless  stagnation.  Every 
morning  we  hare  been  prepared  for 
41  siege,  and  every  night  has  found 
m  waiting  unchallenged  at  our  posts ; 
mad  never  once  until  to-day  has  any 
one  even  att4?mpted  to  enter  onr  gar- 
risooed  city.  Stranger,  can  it  be  that 
Uiis  fearful  curse  has  L>een  in  opera- 
lion  almost  a  thousand  years  V 

I  could  not  answer,  for  my  mind 
was  bewildered  by  this  story ;  and  I 
was  bitterly  regretting  that  1  had 
«fwr  T^ntnred  down  that  deserted 
eresek.  But  when  the  old  mandarin 
entreated  me,  in  a  low  excited  touc^ 
logo  with  him  to  the  prince,  I  roused 
n^wlf  ftnd  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
In  m  gorg^eons  outer  room  of  the 
|di«c<6  he  lefl  me^  walking  on  him- 
■iMptei  the  guards,  who  stood  at 
timir  posts  like  statues,  and  through 
4Wgrou|is  of  attendants,  who  moved 
^0ll«»al)^  aknit  their  duties.  I  had 
l^id  ditie  to  re-mark  everyUiing  about 
4hQ  room,  when  a  dreadful  cry  from 
jfcu  inuer  ai^riuient  rent  the  stitiing 
lieavy  air.  To  me»  in  spite  of  il^  tone 
of  loiig^sttppreased  anguish,  it  was  a 
Itlurf;  and  I  went  on  at  once  into 
Ibi  iiriiioo'a  presence^  following  the 
•llMMianis  and  guards,  who  all  rushed 
ftmiArd  in  a  sudden  ^>anic. 

I  MTvr  can  adequately  describe 
Um  iCfUe  that  was  before  me  when 
I  ^ntoTNl  the  gorgeous  inner  palace. 
IVtncift  l\uig-ko^Un<sijig»  a  tall  mar- 
lUofeokilig  utan,  in  the  pri^ 
Jpoillhr— |ft  » ith  that  same  r 


look  of  age  upon  his  face,  which  I 

had  noticed  ou  all  the  other  faces- 
was  leaning  over  a  table,    intenl 
studying  a  long  paper  closely  covei 
with  writing  stiU  uneflaced  and  brig] 
thongh  the  date  nnder  the  imjH?; 
seal  showed  that  it  had  been  wrii 
more  than  nine  hundred  years, 
a  cushion  at  the  prince's  feet,  half  li 
half  knelt,  his  beautiful  young 
looking  up  into  his  face  in  vague 
vvilderment.    Her  dress  was  just 
dress  of  the  present  day;   for 
fashions,  as  you  know,  do  not  chaiij 
even   through   hundreds    of  yetis. 
The  loose  sleeves  of  ber  tuni( 
blue  satin,  embroidered  richly 
gold  dragons — fell  over  her  clas] 
hands,  the  swansdown  which  ed, 
them  not  whiter  than  her  trembl 
fingers,  and  the  large  jewels  glisi 
ing   in  her  hair  not  more  restli 
than  her  eager  frightened  eyes. 

The  attendants  had  lost  their 
lessness  now ;  the  unmoved  facea 
the  guards  had  assumed  &  sharp  ki 
cariosity;  and  the  old  mand 
standing  at  the  prince's  side, 
eager  enough  as  he  pointed  wil 
a  shaking  hand  to  the  date  Qj 
the  cmi>eror's  letter.  As  I  lout 
I  knew  that  the  full  horror  of  tiii 
situation  had  broken  upon  them 
They  had  discovered,  with  a  dmi* 
fill  shock,  the  number  of  ye^re  thi 
had  been  living  under  this  cui 
while  he  who  had  uttered  it  had  be<fll 
dead.  1  had  brought  them  the  fin* 
tidings  from  the  busy,  li\-ing  worli 
without ;  1  had  excited  new  feeliugs 
and  sensations  among  tbeia,  *^ 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  mysU^ 
which  had  so  long  enshrouded  tlieni. 
Perhaps  now  the  spell,  which  b»J 
hung  for  a  thousand  years  upoD  the 
city,  might  be  removed.  I  wait^ 
breathlessly  to  see. 

The   guards  leaned   forward 
their  weapons,  listening  eagerly 
a  word  to  breiik  the  silence?, 
attendants  hovered  about  the  priiuje 
*n  speechless  excitement.    The  pna- 

%a  still  knelt  and  looked  with  t 
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id  loying  glance  into  her  has- 
3  face.  The  maidens  who  sur- 
ed  her  drew  closer  together, 
ous  inquiry  in  their  gaze.  The 
nandarin,  breathing  heavily, 
eld  his  tremnloos  finger  on  the 
ipon  the  emperor's  anathema, 
prince  bent  over  the  writing, 
^is  brows  knit  in  deep  bewilder- 
I  stood  watching  the  whole 
le  yet  beautiful  scene, 
iftly,  noiselessly,  suddenly,  the 
;e  came.  The  shields  and  wea- 
dropped  from  the  walls,  falling 
at  a  sound  upon  the  marble 
The  figures,  in  their  rich 
t  dresses,  crumbled  into  dust 
jy  stood  or  sat  in  their  expect- 
raiting  attitudes.  The  palace 
round  me  softly,  silently;  fell 
(ft  me  standing  tmhurt  upon  its 
»undation. 
ading  my  eyes  from  the  terrible 

of  magnificent  buildings  fall- 
)out  me  without  a  crash,  I  hur- 
brough  the  decaying  streets,  and 
3d  my  own  boat  again.  As  I 
;o,  I  saw  the  heavy  crimson 
all  slowly  from  above  the  city 

At  the  moment  that  it  touched 
'alls  the  boats  that  lay  upon 
aters  sank,  and  the  barriers  fell 
i  us.  The  last  renmant  of  the 
!  city  melted  in  the  vanishing 


mist,  and  there  lay  nothing  now  on 
all  the  fiat  and  barren  country  to  tell 
that  human  beings  had  ever  inhab- 
ited it;  nothing  of  this  ghastly  mys- 
tery remained  to  show  that  such  a 
city  had  ever  existed. 

Quickly  I  plied  my  sculls,  breath- 
ing with  freedom  once  again.  And 
now  no  hot  heavy  mist  enshrouded 
me.  The  sun  shone  clearly;  the 
birds  sang,  and  myriads  of  bright 
and  busy  insects  fiuttered  about  me 
as  I  rowed. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  glean 
any  particulars  of  this  city,  though 
I  have  made  ceaseless  inquiries.  Its 
history  seems  to  be  forgotten — as  is 
the  history  of  so  many  of  our  an- 
tiquities. I  have  told  you  all  I 
know  of  it,  and  all  that  I  shall  eve'r 
know. 

You  may  guess  that  I  never  again 
travelled  by  that  westward  creek, 
though  by  doing  so  on  that  one 
journey  I  had  realised  such  enormous 
profits  by  being  first  in  the  market 
with  my  silk,  that  certainly  if  any- 
thtng  could  have  tempted  me  to  try 
that  route  again,  I  should  have  tried 
it 

This  was  the  story,  as  my  old 
comprador  told  it  to  me. 
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baokless  task  is  mine  !  Tet  1 
an  aching  heart  lay  by. 
mortal  voice  can  wake  you, 
mortal  trouble  shake  you, 
more  the  world  deceive  you, 
more  its  coldness  grieve  you  : 
en  I  shall  hush  you  to  your  rest, 
world  may  do  its  worst  or  best. 

four  lost  love  down  to  rest, 
>  the  cold  earth  on  her  breast ; 
r  far  than  the  grave  I  ween 
rue],  cruel  world  has  been  ; 


I  lay  her  where  she  cannot  know 
The  8ummer*B  heat  or  winter's  snow : 
Let  them  do  their  worst  or  best, 
I  have  hush*d  her  to  her  rest 

Ye  poor,  who  never  roof  have  known, 
I  make  a  dwelling  all  your  own  ; 
Ye  weary  one^i,  when  toil  is  past ; 
Ye  aged  ones,  ye  come  at  last ; 
Ye  little  ones,  who  fading  soon 
Like  spring's  white  buds  ere  sun  of  June : 
When  1  shall  hush  you  to  your  rest, 
The  world  may  do  its  worst  or  best. 
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The  little  cburcb  si&mh  high  npon 
the  hill  at  Crossmjroof.  It  is  not  a 
handsome  church  at  all,  nor  curious, 
nor  famous;  but  I  love  it  dearly^  as  I 
ought  to  love  it,  having  lived  all  my 
life  in  its  very  shadow,  and  Hastened 
within  its  old  gray  walls  while  my 
father's  lips  taught  me  the  one  great 
lesson  which  has  sanctihed  it. 

We  decorated  it  three  times  in 
every  year:  at  Christmas,  at  Easter, 
and  for  the  Harvest  ThankBgiving 
sendee.  But  the  Christmas  decora- 
tions were  what  I  t^^ok  most  pride  in ; 
and,  being  the  vicar  s  eldest  daugh- 
ter, of  course  the  chief  of  the  work, 
and  of  the  pleasure,  fell  upon  me. 
The  children  (I  mean  my  brothers 
and  sisters)  helped  me  always,  and 
we  bad  one  of  our  own  servants  when 
she  could  be  spared,  besides  count- 
less village  volunteers  j  but  I  always 
felt  we  should  have  been  very  much 
more  incapable  and  unsuccessful  if  it 
had  not  been  that  old  Mrs.  Gotto 
made  a  point  of  having  her  grand- 
son down  at  Crossmyroof  for  Christ- 
mas, lie  was  so  ready  with  his  help ; 
so  quick  to  see  what  would  !ook  well; 
BO  tall  and  strong,  that  nothing  we 
wished  to  attempt  was  impossible 
when  he  was  there,  and  nothing  in 
the  work  was  a  trouble  to  mc. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  I  look  most 
pride  in  the  Christmas  decorating, — 
for  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  hearty 
sympathy  and  help  in  anything  one 
undertakes  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  only 
becatise  Chri>itinas  was  always  each 
a  happy  time  with  me. 

Sometimes  Eleanor  M* Laird  came 
up  from  tlic  hall  to  help  us,  and  when 
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she  did  she  generally  laughed,  a  Utile 
low  aristocratic  laugh,  over  my  gir- 
lands  and  texts,  and  pretended  to 
think  the  children  had  done  lliem 
all.  I  was  often  glad  that  we  were 
in  the  church  when  she  said  so,  K- 
cause  hot  words  rose  from  my  hetrt, 
and  would  have  left  my  lips  perhaps  if 
we  had  not  been  there.  She  was  m 
only  child  and  very  rich ;  and  I  uri* 
the  eldest  of  eight,  and  had  Deref 
known  what  it  was  to  hare  a  sa- 
pence,  the  spending  of  which  had  iwt 
been  anticipated.  Her  father  was 
lord  of  the  manor,  with  3000/,  • 
year.  My  father  was  vicar  of  thd 
parish  with  oOOL  But  I  think  if  shfl 
had  felt  the  difference  between  ^ 
less,  I  should  have  felt  it  mor^— 
certainly  1  should  have  felt  it  ia  i 
better  way. 

Christmas-day  fell  on  a  Sfttttrdiy 
that  year^  and  it  was  getting  quite 
dusk    on   the   Friday  afternoon  b^^ 
fore  we  had  finished.     Eleanor  hi^H 
brnught  a   magnificent  boaqnet  or™ 
hothouse  flowers  for  the  chancel  table, 
and  I  stood  watching  her  while  fihfl 
arranged  them. 

*  They  will  not  be  moved,  I  hi>p«i' 
she  said,  stepping  down  into  the 
again  and  addressing  me,  *  nor 
cross  I  have  placed  above^    Jameifi^ 
just  &ce  that  the  cross  b  safe.' 

James  was  the  footman  who  llii 
been  sent  to  walk  borne  with 
and  while  he  did  as  she  bad  biddi 
him,  she  repeated  her  qaestion  to 

^  No ;   no  one   will   more  ibi 
Miss  M^Laird/  I  answered. 

*  Low  Church  people  bare  sQi 
cramped  ideas  sometimes,*  she  s; 
passing  on;  and  I  sat  down  again 
the  wreath  that  I  was  making.  H" 
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t  the  vicarage  flowers  were 
[lose  which  she  had  hroaght 
te  conservatories  at  the  hall, 
^ht  this,  working  on  with  my 
king  little  roses,  while  the 
:ing  shadows  glided  in  under 
vy  porch,  and  crept  along  the 

windows.  I  had  heard  voices 
churchyard  after  Eleanor  had 
e  church,  and  I  knew  that 
jrotto  (his  name  was  really 
£,  but  we  always  called  him 
had  met  her  just  outside  the 
and  had  stopped  to  chat  She 
lerally  very  gracious  to  bim ; 
)  because  he  did  not  Uve  in 
lyroof;  perhaps  because  he 
at  charm  about  him  which 
led  people  to  like  him;  per- 
ecause  he  was  so  grand  and 
ne  that  she  could  forget, 
he  was  talking  to  him,  that 

only  a  poor  young  lawyer, 
ing  hard  to  win  his  own  way 
rid  over  whose  wide  extent, 
I  to  say,  there  was  no  one 
win  it  for  him. 

b  finished?*  asked  Marq,  stand- 
ide  me  in  the  twilight,  with 
tic  smile  upon  his  lips  with 
le  80  often  spoke  to  me.    *  If 

me  hang  it  before  we  are 
)d  in  utter  darkness.' 
ed  to  hasten,  but  the  string 
angled  every  second. 
la,  your  hands  are  cold  and 
ear.     Give  me  the  wreath.* 
re  it  him  at  once,  helping  him 
[  it  while  his  strong  fingers 
usly  tied-in  the  last  ivy  and 
eaves. 

w  hand  me  the  nails,  and  see 
tistically  I  will  put  it  up.' 
>od  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
while  the  children,  who  had 
[  their  task,  gathered  round. 

the  wreath  was  hung,  he 
.  down  among  us,  and — quite 
aously  I  think — laid  his  hand 
3  as  he  looked  up  at  it. 
I  flowers  look  very  common- 
3side  Mibs  M'Laird's,'  I  said, 
little  sigh. 


He  laughed — the  laugh  deepen- 
ing in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  and 
looked  into  my  face. 

'  I  think  Miss  M*  Laird's  garlands 
are  as  like  herself  as  Miss  Callaway's 
garlands  are  like  herself.  My  fingers 
could  not  weave  a  wreath  of  hers.' 

*  That  looks  pretty  now,'  I  said, 
still  looking  up. 

*  It  is  our  wreath,  remember. 
How  long  will  it  live  ?' 

*  Only  over  Christmas,'  put  in 
Tom  practically. 

^  Indeed,  sir!'  laughed  Marq, '  and 
may  I  inquire  what  Christmas  you 
allude  to  ?  Now,  Nina,  is  there  any- 
thing else  for  me  to  do  in  this  wayl' 

*  1  think  not.' 

But,  though  the  children  went 
home  then,  we  two  still  lingered 
there,  while  the  brilliant  Nativity 
scene  upon  the  eastern  window  grew 
more  and  more  real,  as  the  light 
faded  without. 

^  I  have  one  thing  more  to  do,  you 
know,  Marq,'  I  said,  as  the  choir 
came  in.  *  We  have  to  sing  the 
anthem  over  to  papa.' 

'  That's  right.  I  will  stand  hero 
and  listen.' 

The  singers  lighted  the  candles 
on  the  organ,  and  bent  over  them  to 
bring  their  Hght  upon  the  music; 
but  I  knew  the  grand  old  anthem 
well,  and  stood  back  in  the  shadow, 
where  I  could  see  Marq  leaning  at 
the  end  of  our  seat  Often  in  the 
time  that  followed  did  I  sadly  re- 
member how  heedlessly  I  had  sung 
the  comforting  words  that  night, 
while  I  watched  his  listening  figure, 
and  while  the  gorgeous  picture  of 
the  Birth  we  sang  of  faded  utterly. 

Papa  was  detained  in  the  village, 
so  Marq  and  I  walked  slowly  on 
together  down  the  quiet  lane ;  the 
darkness  of  the  Christmas  night 
deepening  and  deepening,  and  no 
star  yet  venturing  out  into  the  chill- 
ing air.  Yet  we  lingered  at  every 
step,  thinking  nothing  of  the  cold. 
Marq  was  telling  me  of  that  strange 
old  Mrs.  Duncan,  who,  ever  since  I 
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hm  lired  alone  at 
fM  Pnorj  cm  ihm  oilier  side  of 
or  eoone,  Im^  ago  I  bad 
I  ihm  tftory  fif  her  cnidtj  to  lier 
mi  of  dw  quarrel  between 
tMifiilbef  died  and  Uh 
al  Mi«eal&  BMonfitioiiallj  to  her, 
tbm  di  mem  «f«ft  wami&cmmg  Lb 
oiif  warn  ;  bol  Marq  v«a  Idliiig  me 
«ihcr  llo^gB — Imov  Mis.  Dakcan 
al»mj9  Boqgbi  Ins  adrke  now  on 
^  1B0S&  tiifiu^  matters  of  bost- 
bbbb;  liov  ofteD  i^  seat  for  hitn 
ahe  was  in  Londoo ;  how  she 
31  at  Torqiiaj;  aod  he  was 
going  to  h«r  in  a  few  dajis. 

*Wli«ii  lawyers  gel  one  good 
dBent  thej  think  their  fortunes 
naife^  Mttq,  don't  tbej  f  I  asked. 

*  I  cannot  quite  answer  for  law- 
jm»  in  geDcral  being  so  weak,  dear; 
bol  one  lawjcr  in  particular  is.  I 
Ael  mj  fortone  made.  Mj  onlj 
«Hil  now  is — some  one  to  share  it/ 

He  was  lapghing,  of  course,  and 
Ihpgfaed  tooL 

*  It  is  too  great  for  joa  to  spend 
alooe,  thenf 

*  It  will  be  when  T\e  earned  it.  I 
intend  to  hare  such  a  beautifiil  little 
home.  A  white  honse  inth  roses 
and  jasmine  all  over  it,  and  a  garden 
full  of  wonderful  scents  and  unex- 
pected comere, — jufit  like  jour  own 
home,  Nina.  And  of  course  I  shall 
want  some  one  to  share  it  with  me.' 

*  Y<Nir  grandmother,*  I  suggested. 

*  No,  dear,  Mj  Tenerable  ances- 
tress is  a  strong  oonserrative,  declin* 
ing  to  leave  her  ingle ;  and  can  you 
expect  her  primitive  residence  to  hold 
me  when  1  am  a  great  man  f 

*  You  remember  the  inquisitire 
bdls  of  Stepnej  V 

*  You  want  to  know  when  that 
will  be,  do  jou  I  With  your  usual 
far-sightedness,  you  would  insinuate 
that  I  am  counting  my  chickens  too 
soon.  Nevermind!  I  f«j el  that  I  shall 
win  success  at  last.  Faint  hearty  as 
jou  are  aware,  never  won  fair  lady ; 
and  as  I  mean  to  win  her,  my  heart  is 
reiy  strong.     That  is  the  one  great 


hope  that  leads  me  on,  Nina.   6li 
here   a   moment,  dear,    out  in 
qmet  night  with  me,   and  tell 
that  hope  shall  have  it^  fulfilmeni/  ' 
We  were  at  the  g&te  then,  and  I 
heard  papa^s  step  behind  us 
frosty  Toad,     A   new    nenrc 
came  upon  me  in  roy  great 
ness,  and  I  hurriedly  put  my  1 
on  the  latch,      ^farq  laid  his 
firm   hand   upon  them,  whisp 
very  tenderly, 

*  I  will  not  keep  you  here,  my  de 
one ;  I  will  not  urge  you  for  yo 
answer  now.  Give  it  me  to-mor 
night — on  Christmas- night, 
little  Nina,  let  it  be  kind.  I  hat 
loved  you  with  all  the  strength  oM 
my  heart.  You  have  been  the  on^s 
bright  hope  of  all  my  life.  Let  th^ 
pleasant  home  of  which  I  dream  \x^ 
mine.  Give  me  the  little  wife  I  seek-^ 
to  make  it  bright  and  beautiful.' 

Qtiite  quietly  we  walked  tr>gethe 
up  the  garden^  but  when  we  reache 
the  lighted  hall  I  ran  away  up-staie 
After  tea  wc  had  a  long  happy  ev« 
ing  of  Christmas  games  and  musii 
and  Marq  seemed  to  lead  everythin 
and  W&9  the  wildest  and  the  merrie 
of  us  all     Not  till  the  bells  ha 
chimed   the   Christmas   in,  did 
think  of  separating.    Then  the  chi| 
dren  were  sent  to  bed,  and   Ma 
stood  at  the  hall-door,  lingering  ova 
his  good-night;    the   frosty  brea " 
of  the- new-born  day  filling  the  haH 
and  we  laughing  and  shivering 
we  stood  there.    He  loitered  so  lo 
that  they  all  left  us ;  then  I  gave  1 
my  hand  that  I  might  follow  themj 

*  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  reacf 
home  safely,*  he  mused,  holding 
while  he  looked  round  into  tlie  dark 
ness.    *  NLua,  let  me  take  what  ligli 
I  can.     Let  me  have  another  lo 
into  the  face  I  love/ 

Moving  back  into  the  light, 
cheeks  burning,  I  stood  and  smile 
my  last  good-bye;  and  outride  ia^ 
the  gloom  Marq  raised  his  hat  aixi 
brightly  answered  me. 

Our  wreath,  he  had  said — Jdarq'ft 
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le  1  I  thought  it  looked  love- 
i  among  Eleanor's  rare  and 
t  flowers.  The  children  and 
:hing  the  church  first  of  all 
3gregation — walked  up  the 
'hispering  how  beautiful  the 
ng  leaves  and  berries  looked 
tie  slanting  sun-rays  touched 

Then  I  took  my  place  in  the 
nd  in  little  straggling  groups 
>ple  passed  under  the  porch, 
g  in  the  Christmas  sunshine 
:  faces.  Old  Mrs.  Gotto  came 
on  Marq's  arm,  and  she  stood 
snt  just  within  the  door,  look- 
und  upon  the  decorations, 
looked  up  too,  but  his  eyes 
;ry  grave,  and  I  fancied  that 
aghts  were  far  away. 
i — in  a  hush  which  seemed 
breathless  hush  of  joy — we  sat 
the  winter  flowers  in  gleams 
bine,  while  my  father  read  us 

sweet  story,  which  has  hal- 
[lis  day  for  every  age  to  come, 
le  glad  words  of  the  anthem 
le  church  as  if  we  too,  in  joy 
nksgiving,  would  join  the  an- 
orious  hymn  to-day. 
had  been  home  only  a  few 
;,  and  were  standing  round  the 
rming  our  feet,  when  Marq 
1.     I  wondered  to  see  him, 

he  never  came  to  us  on 
las-day  until  evening,  and  I 
Jy  wondered  when  —  as  he 
lands  with  us  all — he  wished 
rry  Christmas;  forgetting  he 
le  so  in  the  early  morning, 
n  sorry  to  say  my  Christmas 
J  heralds  my  good-bye,'  he 
Baking  rather  nervously.  *Mr. 
ly,  what  do  you  think  has 
edr 

)urse,  papa  said  he  could  not 
tall. 

Mrs.  Duncan  has  died  at  Tor- 
nd — and — left  me  her  heir.' 
isense  I'  papa  said  promptly. 
Dke  too  gravely,  Marq.' 
.  it  is  not  a  joke,  sir ;  it  is  a 
fact' 

she  has  a  son,  Mr.  Gotto,' 


began    Tom,    staring    into    Marq's 
face. 

'  No  :  but  her  husband  had  one.' 

*  And  has  she  left  her  husband's 
wealth  away  from  her  husband's  son?' 
I  asked,  breathing  very  quickly. 

Marq  simply  answered,  *  Yes,' 
without  looking  at  me  as  he  spoke. 
*  Since  that  quarrel  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,'  he  added,  as  papa  ques- 
tioned him  farther,  *  she  has  never 
heard  of  this  son,  and  has  never  tried 
to  hear  of  him.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  her  will,  they  tell  me.' 

*  And  the  will  is  valid  V 

*  Perfectly  so.  The  property  was 
her  own,  to  leave  as  she  would.' 

*  Then  the  father's  will  long  ago 
was  as  unjust  as  the  mother's  is  now,' 
mamma  interrupted. 

*  Old  Mr.  Duncan  was  entirely 
ruled  by  his  wife,  I  believe,'  Marq 
answered,  '  and  left  her  uncontrolled 
possession  of  the  whole  estate.' 

*  But  he  never  could  have  imagin- 
ed that  she  would  will  it  away  from 
his  only  son,'  my  father  said.  *  Why, 
the  name  and  the  estate  have  gone 
together  for  two  hundred  years  I* 

*  Was  Mrs.  Duncan  quite  clear  in 
her  mind  when  the  will  was  made, 
do  you  think?'  I  inq aired. 

*  Quite  so,  as  far  as  medical  judg- 
ment goes.' 

'  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  was  wrong  in  her  mind,'  said 
my  father,  gravely.  *  How  inveter- 
ate must  have  been  her  hatred  I' 

*  What  a  rich  man  you  will  be, 
Marq  I'  said  Tom  delightedly,  '  and 
you'll  live  at  the  Priory,  and  be 
greater  than  the  M* Lairds.' 

*  Are  you  really  very  rich  and 
great,  Marq  ?'  asked  Elsie,  raising 
her  small  inquisitive  face,  and  trying 
— as  I  tbink  we  were  all  trying — to 
read  Marq's. 

He  stooped  upon  the  rug  beside 
her,  and  I  fancied  that  he  did  it  to 
avoid  our  eyes,  as  he  answered,  *  Yes ; 
I  am  a  very  rich  man,  Elsie  darling ; 
but  not  great  yet.  That  I  must  try 
to  be,  now  that  the  riches  are  mine.' 
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The  words  were  spoken veryslawlj 
and  very  tbonglitfiilly  ;  and  they  fell 
upon  my  heart  as  a  heavy  shadow 
sometimes  falls  upou  a  sunuy  spot 

He  had  to  start  for  Devonshire  so 
early  in  the  morning,  he  said^  that 
he  roust  bid  us  good* bye  then.  His 
grandmother  would  not  hear  of  bis 
leaving  her  again  that  day.  We  all 
shooii  hands  witli  him  as  we  stood 
round  the  lire ;  then  he  hurried  away, 
saying  he  should  be  late  for  dinner, 
as  he  had  to  go  round  to  the  Priory. 

*  He  speaks  of  the  place  in  a  tone 
of  proprietorshipahready,*  papa  said^ 
laughing  a  little.  'It  will  be  good 
to  have  such  a  neighbour.  I  yflah  I 
had  him  ft»r  a  patron.  He  will  go 
into  Parliament,  of  course,  aud  be  a 
great  man,  as  he  says.* 

*  Poor  Mr.  Duncan  !*  mamma  said, 
as  she  and  I  went  apstairs.  And 
whether  it  was  because  1  thought  of 
him,  or  because  I  thought  of  ilan^, 
or  because  I  thought  of  myself,  1 
don't  know  ;  bat  the  joy  and  sun* 
shine  of  that  Christmas-day  were 
gone,  I  had  no  fire  in  my  bedroom, 
else  I  think  I  should  have  sat  be- 
fore it  all  that  night,  wondering 
and  won de ring.  Yet  1  daresay  that 
would  not  have  made  tbiDgs  any 
clearer  to  me  than  they  seemed,  as  I 
stood  for  those  few  minutes  at  the 
staircase- window.  It  was  to-night 
tliat  1  was  to  have  told  him  whether 
the  home  he  said  he  dreamed  of 
should  be  his.  Another  home  had 
been  given  him  now,  which  took 
him — in  one  way — far  from  me.  He 
was  free,  8ince  I  bad  not  accepted 
his  love,  he  could  not  think  himself 
bound  to  rac,  and  would  go  into  a 
different  world  now,  and  see  how 
much  more  wisely  he  could  choose. 

*  I  know  he  will  be  a  great  man,* 
I  whispered  to  myself,  'and  I  will 
rejiiiee  in  it  as  1  live  on  quietly  here. 
Perhaps,  sometimes,  when  lie  feds 
tired  of  his  state  aud  grandeur,  he 
will  like  to  rest  a  few  minutes  in  the 
old  garden  with  *  its  wonderfal  tcents 
and  unexpected  coraere;'  and  I  shall 
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be  hia  friend  —  only  hm  friend, 
alwajs  true  to  him  in  my  heart,  ^ 
ther  he  knows  it  or  not,  0,  I  am 
so  glad  that  I  could  not  tell  him  hi^t 
night  how  I  loved  him  I' 

Yet  though  I  said  that  I  was  ghd^ 
though  i  pictured  the  quiet  friend— 
ship  1  would  feel  for  him,  my  be«r^ 
would  lieat  so  quickly  when  the  lei — 
ters  came,  that  1  dared  not  trust  my^- 
self  to  look  at  them ;   and  while  . 
waited  for  them  to  be  claimed, 
breath  I  drew  hurt  me  with  a  qn 
sharp  pain. 

Week  after  week  went  by, 
no  tidings  came  of  him— no  tiding 
for  us,  at  least.  Sometimes  old  M 
Gotto  told  us  where  he  wiis,  but  nc^w 
often,  and  never  what  he  was  doingae 
Spring  came.     The  n>ses  and  ja^.^ 
mine  on  the  white  walls  of  my  hoiE3c 
blossomed  in  their  first  fresh  beauty^  ; 
looking  in  at  my  window,  and  re- 
minding me  of  many  a  happy  spring- 
time past,  while  the  birds  sang  hope- 
fully of  many  a  happy   spring    to 
come.     But  still  he  never  came. 

Dreamily,  in  its  full  and  perf« 
beauty,  the  summer  followed;  oni' 
the  land  lay  its  flashing,  raditt 
smile;  but  through  these  long  brig! 
days  he  did  not  come. 

I  listened  to  the  reapers  singing 
at  their  work;  1  listened  to  theUrk 
echoing  their  song  among  th«  sa^ 
white  clouds;   but  through  all 
joyous   music  of  the  autumn  diji 
there  rang  for  me  a  sad,  sad  etrj 
because  he  did  not  come*     Slow 
and  steadily  there  crept  to  my  frt 
the    lengthening    shadows    of  tliii 
long  winter,  whose  coming  I »o  aot^l 
ly  dreaded. 

II, 

It  was  Chriatmas-eTe  once  mow, 
and    I  had  just  brought  into 
cliurch  my  last  armful  of  glistenifl 
holly -boughs  from  the  j>orch.  Un 
the  pulpit  stairs  sat  Eleanor,  sewij^ 
letters  of  box- leaver  on  white  ma«li 

*  Fear  nut^'  The    wordiS 
onder  her  ^gers,  and  I  read  Uiem 
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id  over  as  I  stood  resting  a 
'*  near  her.  She  was  talking 
k  quietly  and  rapidly  as  she 
,  but  I  did  not  follow  her. 
id  then  I  heard  '  chasubles/ 
s/  *  albs/  *  baretta/  and  many 
which  I  suppose  he  under- 
bough  he  hardly  spoke  at  all; 

only  words  which  went  to 
rt  were  those  her  fingers  left 
le  long  white  scroll, 
ned  to  my  work,  ashamed  of 
ing  which  had  been  upon  me 
morning.  I  would  not  think 
f  any  one  who  had  been  used 
3  this  task  so  light  to  me  in 
rs  gone  by.  I  would  tbink 
it  happy  Christmas  thoughts, 
y  have  you  left  that  space 
Jina?  Sha*n't  you  put  a 
up  as  you  did  last  year  7^ 

Tom.     I've  finished  now.' 
aor  had  seen  her  text  put  up, 
s  leaving  the  church,  wrap- 
her  rich  soft  furs.    She  hesi- 

moment,  looking  curiously 
'  face,  where  the  colour  had 
orely  against  my  will. 
10  made  the  wreath  that  hung 
£t  yearl'  she  asked  Tom. 
I  and  Mr.  Gotto.' 
re  you  heard  of  Mr.  Gotto 
she  said  to  me. 

re  you  notf  and  she  raised 
brows  with  languid  surprise, 
in  London  now.  He  is  com- 
rn  to  stay  with  us,  before  he 
jssession  of  the  Priory.  Papa 
im  at  present  in  the  personal 
sment  of  the  estate,  but  we 
bim  soon.' 
w  soon?' 

ced  it  in  a  voice  so  still  and 
less  that  it  surprised  me  when 

it. 

haps  to-night;  I  know  he  will 
3  soon  as  he  can.     He  agrees 

that  the  Priory  ought  to  be 
d.  It  is  the  only  house  in 
[ghbourhood   which    I   visit. 

will  bid  you  good-evening, 
idlaway.' 


I  had  been  going  to  give  her  my 
earnest  Christmas  wishes ;  but  now 
my  hands  were  tight  upon  the  rails, 
and  my  tongue  felt  hot  and  dry. 

*  Then  you  won't  put  a  wreath  up 
there,  Nina?' 

*  No,  no.' 

*  How  very  decidedly  you  shake 
your  head  I  Then  we've  finished,  I 
suppose.  I  shall  stop  for  the  practice, 
and  walk  home  with  you.'  As  Tom 
spoke,  he  gathered  up  a  few  stray 
leaves  and  bits  of  string  which  we 
had  let  fall  after  the  woman  swept 
the  church,  and  I  carried  with  me 
the  flowers  I  had  not  used.  They 
were  only  the  old  simple  flowers  from 
our  own  garden  and  little  green- 
house, but  I  thought  how  bright  and 
fresh  they  looked  when  I  laid  them 
down  upon  my  own  seat  in  the  choir. 

We  tried  over  our  new  anthem  in 
the  fading  daylight;  but  papa,  who 
stood  to  listen  just  where  Marq  had 
stood  last  year,  decided  that  he  would 
rather  hear  the  old  one.  So  we  sang 
it  once  over;  then  with  swimming 
eyes  I  went  away,  and  left  the  flowers 
lying  there. 

The  snow  lay  ankle-deep  upon  the 
churchyard  grass  next  morning,  but 
a  path  was  cleared  up  to  the  porch, 
where  the  pure  white  flakes  clung 
delicately  to  the  dark  old  wood-work. 
How  cold  the  church  was  1  I  sat 
and  shivered  in  my  place  before  I 
even  cared  to  look  at  the  effect  of 
our  decorations.  Eleanor's  cross  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever  this  year. 
Did  it  make  her  very  happy  to 
live  among  such  beautiful  flowers  f 
Would  it  make  Marq  happy  t 

Thinking  of  him,  my  eyes  wand- 
ered to  where,  upon  that  happy  day 
a  year  ago,  our  wreath  had  hung. 
And  there,  just  in  the  old  spot, 
woven  of  the  old  flowers,  another 
wreath  was  hanging  now.  The 
colour  rushed  to  my  face;  a  hot 
light  burned  in  my  eyes.  Who  but 
Marq  himself  could  have  done  this  % 
I  recognised  the  flowers  I  had  left 
in  my  seat  last  night ;  I  recognised 
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the  taste  wluch  liad  arranged  tliem  ; 
and  then  I  forgot  all  about  the  cold, 
and  a  great  joy  lilled  mj  heart  as 
completely  as  the  triumphant  organ - 
notes  now  filled  the  chnrcli. 

He  came  in  with  old  Mrs.  Gotto 
on  his  arm,  and  behind  him  walked 
a  stooping  snnburnt  gentleman,  wit!i 
gray  hair  and  a  face  lined  thiekly 
by  something  that  had  gone  more 
deep  than  care.  Bat  I  did  not  tnist 
myself  to  look  at  Marq»  and  when 
we  canae  out  into  the  chnrchynrd, 
they  were  gone. 

As  we  lingered  round  the  fire  at 
home,  T  con  Id  not  help  fancying  that 
Marq  wonld  corae  in  to  us  jnstas  he 
had  come  that  day  a  year  ago.  Yet, 
when  I  really  heard  the  footstejj  for 
which  I  bad  been  waiting  so  long,  I 
did  not  dare  to  turn.  The  eliildren 
clustered  round  him,  so  1  was  the  last 
whom  he  greeted. 

*  Nina,  a  merry  Chrigtmas  !^ 

The  wortls  were  so  gay  and  yet  so 
earnest,  that  I  was  asharaed  of  my 
own  sudden  shyness,  and  tried  to 
answer  in  the  same  frank  tone. 

*1  am  come^  yon  see,  Elsie,*  he 
said,  taking  her  on  hia  knee  as  he 
sat  down  among  us,  *and  nobody 
says  how  nice  it  is  to  see  me.  I 
think  1  will  go  back  again/ 

*Are  you  come  to  live  at  the 
Priory  now  ?'  asked  Tom  eagerly. 

'No: 

*  Who  was  with  you  in  church  to- 
day, Marq  V  asked  my  father, 

*  Mr.  Duncan,  sir.  He  is  staying 
with  ns  over  to-day ;  then  he  takes 
possession  of  his  own  estate.' 

*  What !  old  Mrs.  Duncan^s  step- 
son r  we  all  exclaimed.  *ls  he  come 
back?' 

Papa  said  quietly,  *  So  I  thotight.' 
'  YeSj  he  is  come  back — from  the 

Tery  farthest  corner  of  the  earth,  one 

may  say.' 

*  And  did  t/ou  bring  him  back, 
MarqT  I  asked,  feeling  how  proudly 
I  was  looking  up  into  his  face. 

^  *  Yea,  Nina ;   1  brought  him  back, 
with  the  aid  of  many  lawful  and  un- 
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lawful  means,'  he  said,  with  the  < 
smile  on  his  lips  as  he  answered  m^ 

*  And — and^ — the  weallii   is 
now  I' 

'  The  wealth  has  been  always  hi 
Nina ;  bnt  there  were  some  uscle 
forms  for  me  to  go  through; 
those,    with    our    long  search 
many  journeys,   have    taken  up 
whole  long  year.     Did  yoa  remem* 
ber  Duncan,  sir  ?'  be  added,  tomin^ 
to  papa.     *  Did  you  recognise  him?' 

*  Hardly,  Marq.  He  was  nothing 
more  than  a  handsome  careless  Id 
in  those  days ;  now  he  looks  a  mid- 
dleaged  man  —  one,  too,  who  hi* 
passed  through  a  hard  and  bittern 
battle  with  the  world,  and — I  fanc^| 
— with  himself  too.' 

*  I  wonder  what  old  Mrs,  J}ancm 
would  have  said,  if  slie  had  know 
how  her  will  wonld  be  slighted,' ; 
in  Tom,  laughing. 

*  Perhaps,'  I  said,  looking  into  I 
fire,  while  the  cheek  next  Marq 
grew  very  hot  indeed,  *  Perhaps  she 
knew  what  Marq  wonld  do/ 

*  If  she  knew  him  well,  sberaayliirt^_ 
guessed  it,'  my  mother  added  gentlf,^B 

Yet  I — thinking  1  knew  Manj  9xf^ 
well — never  had  guessed  it!  He 
langhed,  giving  Elsie  a  ha^fty  kiss. 
and  depositing  her  on  my  lap.  *  I 
mnst  go  now/  he  said,  *or  Mr^ 
Duncan  will  have  exhausted  »11 
my  grandmother's  reminiscences  of 
his  ancestry.  May  I  come  in  for 
the  evening?'  Every  one  answer* 
eagerly  except  myself;  buthesmileJ 
at  me  just  as  if  1  had  done  so. 

What   a   happy    day    that  ir«ii 
And  in  the  evening,  when  the  fii^ 
burned  brightest,  and  the  shutters 
were  shut,  and  the  curtains  draw 
Marq  came. 

The   urn  had  just  been  can»x 
into  the  dining-room,  and  I  was  vsM 
there  nlone,  making  the  tea,  wbml 
I  heard  him  hang  his  hat  and  cotl 
in  the  hall. 

We   were    so   many,  I  thooghli 
that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  p«l_ 
in  a  spoonful  of  tea  for  each  of  * 
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ne  for  the  pot,  bat  I  did  put  in 
extra  ones  for  Marq.  I  lin- 
y  rearranging  the  flowers  on 
able,  and  wondering  whether 
had  ever  sat  down  to  such  a 
iable  children's  tea  since  he 
kst  been  among  us.  Then  it  was 
X)  ring  the  tea-bell. 
I  turned  to  leave  the  room  he 
le,  coming  in  with  his  old  smile 
more  bright  and  tender  than  it 
JO  be. 

ina,  this  is  Christmas-night.' 
ad  tea-time,'  I  added,  laughing, 
took  my  hands  in  his. 
said  I  should  come  for  my  ans- 
Q  Christmas-night.' 
bu  said  so,  but  never  came.' 
earest,  do  you  not  understand 
why  I  never  camel     Could  I 
until  I  knew  what  life  I  asked 
)  share  with  me  ?     Could  I  of- 
yself  to  you  a  rich  man,  Nina, 
I  knew  Uiat  very  soon  I  should 
or  again  ?    Youj  I  know,  would 
understood  me,  if  I  had  told 
what  I  meant  to   do;    but  it 
I  have  been  unfair  to  you  in 
^es  of  others.    If — if  there  had 
DO   one  to  claim  the  wealth, 
all,  but  myself,  of  course  I  could 
irably  have  asked  yon  to  share 
h  me;  but  not — not  while  I  felt 
i  it  only  in  trust    I  was  to  come 
ly  answer  on  Christmas-night, 
;  and  here  I  am.' 
.nd,  Marq,  here  I  am  too.' 
id  then  his  brave  happy  face 
iown  to  mine,  and  neidier  of  us 
3  at  first  in  our  full  content, 
[ina,  what  have  you  thought  of 
hrough  this  year  of  silence?' 
i  Marq  presently.   '  Has  it  tried 
love,  my  darling  ?' 
did  not  answer  that,  but  shyly 
my  place  before  the  tea-tray. 


'  Ah,  little  Nina,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  have  trusted  me  just  so 
firmly  and  entirely  as  I  have  trusted 
you.' 

I  knew  I  had  not — 0,  so  well  I 
knew  it ! — and  I  told  him  so. 

*  You  saw  our  wreath,  Nina  ?  Did 
it  tell  you  what  I  meant  it  should  ]' 

*  Yes ;  and  more,  Marq.* 

*  It  is  very,  very  good  to  feel  that 
that  waiting  time  is  over,'  he  said, 
leaning  over  my  chair,  while  I  first 
looked  unmeaningly  into  the  tea-pot, 
and  then  asked  him  if  he  would  please 
to  ring  the  tea-bell. 

'Presently.  The  tea  will  be  all 
the  better  for  standing  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Duncan  is  so  anxious  to  see 
you,  Nina.  He  says  he  must  always 
look  upon  us  as  his  two  first  and 
firmest  friends ;  and  that  the  Priory 
must  be  always  home  to  us.  But, 
dear,  through  this  long  lonely  year, 
I  have  been  working  with  other  aims 
besides  the — relieving  of  my  con- 
science. I  have  been  working  for 
that  home  I  used  to  dream  of;  and 
now  I  feel  it  within  my  grasp.* 

'  And  the  roses  and  t£e  jasmine  f 
I  asked,  looking  up,  and  trying  to 
speak  easily,  though  my  cheeks  were 
crimson. 

He  answered  me  quite  differently  * 
from  what  I  had  expected ;   and  I 
began  to  put  the  sugar  into  the  cups 
at  random. 

*  Will  you  come  with  the  roses 
and  the  jasmine,  Ninal  Surely,  then 
I  shall  have  waited  long  enough,  my 
dear  one  1' 

*  O,  Marq  !  do  ring  the  tea-belL' 
For  I  knew  the  tea  would  be  un- 

drinkably  strong  if  we  waited  any 
longer ;  and  every  one  would  laugh 
at  me  for  putting  in  so  much  extra 
— just  for  Marq. 
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Long  before  the  huge  hotel  and 
CWnng-crasfi  Terminus  of  the  South 
Eaatem  Hallway  had  risfu  so  im- 
posiugly  at  the  western  eud  of  the 
Btrand,  an  event  happened  on  that 
Bite,  wliich,  Btrange  and  terrible  as  it 
was^  would  have  bei^ome  a  stirring" 
episode  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  had  not  the  imperative  aud 
immediate  departure  from  England 
of  a  most  important  witness  delayed 
the  sohitiou  of  the  fnystery  until  the 
occurrence  had  all  but  passed  out  of 
men's  minds,  and  the  death  of  au 
obscure  waif  of  liumanity  had  re- 
moved all  possibility  of  the  retribu- 
tive justice  of  the  law. 

Hunger  ford  Market  wag  not  ap- 
proached from  the  Surrey  siile  of  the 
river  by  the  suspension-bridge  even, 
«t  tHe  time  of  which  I  write ;  and 
many  aud  confused,  tumble- down  and 
rickety,  were  the  tenements  which 
fronted  or  backed  upju  the  river, 
where  I  ana  told  the  massive  piers 
and  arches  of  the  railway  now  stand. 
There  are  several  reaBone  why  a  too 
mimUe  description  of  the  exact  epot 
should  not  be  given;  but  my  purpose 
will  bc8cr%'ed,  if  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  locality  be  indicated. 

I  lodgeil  in  rooms  which  looked 
out  upon  the  river  hi  the  front,  and 
at  the  back  upon  a  small  sort  of 
yard  belonging  to  a  public-house 
called  the  Fife  and  Drtmi,  situated 
in  an  adjoining  alley.  This  hostelry 
was  not  freqnented  by  a  very  reput- 
able class,  but  by  a  mixture  of  the 
low  waterside  population,  itinerant 
music  tans  J  ngglers,  Punch-and-Judy 
men,  and  monntebanks  of  every  de- 
scription. Brawls  and  rows  some- 
times went  on  there  far  into  the 
night,  and  rendered  the   establish- 


ment by  no  means  a  pleasant  niAgh 
hour.  But  it  suited  me  to  live  when 
I  did,  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  for 
long,  I  bore  the  occasional  incon- 
venience rather  than  undergo  tho 
trouble  of  moving.  Moreover,  ibi 
situation  was  pleiksant,  and  at  timet 
very  quiet;  for  there  was  no  thorough 
fare  for  vehicles,  of  course,  a^  1I14 
street,  at  the  river  end  of  which 
stood  the  house  in  which  I  lodged, 
terminated  by  an  iron  railing.  Tbi 
hay  and  coal  barges,  during  high 
tides,  were  raised  sometimes;  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  pavement  here^ 
when  the  small  mud  larks  of  urchins 
about  the  plac«  would  eatablisb  ir 
highway  through  the  bars,  backwaHt 
and  forwards  between  street  and 
boats.  There  was  a  short  cut  in  my 
door  from  the  adjoining  street  by 
the  alley  where  the  pubhc- house  wj 
and  in  making  it,  I  often  ha/l 
opportunity  of  studying  the  mannert 
and  customn  in  private  life  of  tbebc^' 
spangled  aud  flesh-tighted  tumblers, 
who,  in  those  days  more  frequently 
than  now,  I  beheve,  were  to  be  seea^ 
in  the  London  streets^  mounting  on 
each  other's  t^houldera,  or  clam  be 
up  a  pole  supjx»rted  by  one  of  their' 
fellows.  Not  a  very  profitable  study 
perhaps  this,  but  it  was  one  that  fa^ 
cinated  me,  and  set  me  thinking;  aid 
I  could  not  fail  at  last  to  bec«>me  ac- 
quainted, by  sight,  with  many  of  the 
leading  stars  of  this  nomadic  prof«$- 
Bion,  who,  al!  in  turn,  seemed  fur 
time  to  be  my  neighbours. 

The  public  performances,  too,  of 
these  artistes,  and,  indeed,  nil  street 
entertainments,    had    ever    been 
Fonrce   of  attraction    to    me.     1 
bovish  tastes  had  lingered  on  is 
manhood,  and  I  therefore  «i»* 
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to  my  proximity  to  the  home  of  these 
gentry  with  rather  a  better  grace 
perhaps  than  most  people  would  have 
done.  As  the  days  lengthened,  and 
windows  were  kept  more  constantly 
open,  scraps  of  their  conversation 
would  reach  me  when  in  my  bed- 
room, which,  being  at  the  back,  as  I 
have  said,  looked  out  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Fife  and  Drum.  The  talk 
was  never  very  edifying,  perhaps,  to 
ears  polite,  but  it  was  always  amus- 
ing to  me,  and  gave  me  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  a  curious,  al- 
though a  rather  worthless  set  of 
people.  By  the  time,  however,  that 
midsummer  had  arrived,  my  stay  in 
England  was  drawing  to  a  close.  In 
a  week  more  I  should  be  on  my  way 
to  the  Antipodes,  and  my  mind  be- 
gan now  to  be  far  too  full  of  the 
future  to  give  much  heed  to  the  petty 
squabbles  of  the  poor  miserable  street 
tumblers.  Nearly  all  my  connections 
and  friends  had  emig^ted,  and  done 
well,  so  that,  at  the  time  I  was  leav- 
ing, scarcely  any  one  in  London 
knew  me,  except  my  landlady,  and 
when  I  too  should  have  departed  her 
notion  of  my  whereabouts  would  have 
been  of  the  vaguest.  Australia  was 
my  future  address,  and  as  I  expected 
no  letters  which  would  require  for- 
warding, I  gave  her  no  nearer  clue 
to  my  future  home. 

The  last  night  in  the  old  country 
has  arrived.  All  my  preparations 
are  complete.  I  have  to  leave  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  catch  a 
train  for  Liverpool.  Gk)od-bye  has 
been  said,  bills  have  been  paid,  and 
with  a  small  hand-bag,  the  only  por- 
tion of  my  impedimenta  not  sent  for- 
ward, I  am  to  quit  the  house  before 
any  one  is  astir.  It  is  intensely  hot. 
The  days  are  at  their  longest,  and 
dawn  is  almost  breaking  ere  I  rise 
from  the  open  window  of  my  sitting- 
room,  where  I  have  been  gazing  out 
upon  the  silvery  river,  wondering 
what  fortunes  will  betide  before  I 
9igm  look  upon  the  huge  city. 

"^  been  speculating,  now  that 


it  has  come  to  the  last  hours,  upon 
the  policy  of  the  step  that  I  am  tak- 
ing. Animated  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions, hoping  yet  doubting,  full  of 
sanguine  anticipations,  mingled  with 
painful  regrets,  I  have  worked  my- 
self into  anything  but  a  sleepful 
state.  Pipe  after  pipe  has  been 
smoked,  and  the  approaching  day- 
light alone  has  recalled  me  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  going  to  bed  at 
all.  I  do  so  at  last,  however ;  but  as 
my  noisy  neighbours,  for  a  wonder, 
are  perfectly  quiet,  and  as  the  heat 
is  overwhelming,  I  leave  the  window 
looking  out  upon  the  little  yard  wide 
open,  despite  its  proximity  to  the 
foot  of  my  bed.  I  hear  St.  Paul's 
and  the  myriad  other  clocks  one 
after  another,  and  some  all  together, 
strike  three,  and  it  is  broad  daylight 
ere  I  drop  off  to  sleep.  I  begin  to 
dream,  immediately  awake  with  a 
start,  close  my  eyes,  drop  off,  dream 
again — this  time  a  very  bad  dream. 
I  fancy  I  am  at  sea;  I  climb  high 
into  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  crawl 
out  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  yards, 
try  to  stand  up,  lose  my  footing,  tfnd  « 
fall  quite  gently  and  pleasantly,  and, 
as  it  seems,  into  the  sea.  I  begin  to 
swim,  but  can  make  no  progress ;  my 
arms  and  legs  move  with  difficulty. 
I  catch  hold  of  a  rope  which  has 
been  thrown  to  me;  another  instant, 
and  I  shall  be  safe  I — when,  ugh  1 
horrible  sensation  !  The  cold  nose 
of  a  shark  touches  my  foot,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  anguish  I  wake  myself 
with  the  effort  to  draw  my  leg  up 
out  of  the  way. 

Yes,  I  awake;  at  first  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  it  is  only  a  dream,  but 
a  strange  sort  of  cold  shiver  passes 
through  me.  The  next  moment  a 
renewed  and  unaccountable  anxiety 
is  upon  me  again.  Am  I  ill )  I  sit 
upright,  trying  to  collect  my  scared 
wits,  believing  almost  that  I  am  still 
dreaming,  when  a  large  dark  ominous- 
looking  mark  upon  the  white  coun- 
terpane at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  which 
was  not  there  before,  catches  my  eye. 
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I  spring  out  to  examine  it,  and  to 
my  borror  find  that  it  is  the  im- 
pritit,  ill  blood  and  dirt,  of  a  human 
liand. 

A  closer  obserration*  verifies  tliis 
fact,  and  on  the  window -sill  I  see 
eTcn  a  more  glaring  token  of  the 
same  kind.  Shuddering,  I  throw  the 
sash  wider  open  nnd  look  out.  The 
drain -pipe  which  nms  from  the  roof 
down  Uie  s^idc  of  the  house,  close  to 
my  window,  bears,  as  high  up  as 
where  1  stand,  scratches  and  stains, 
fihowing  to  my  now  preternatur.illy 
sharpened  senses,  that  some  one  lias 
recently  gained  an  entrance  by  that 
way  to  my  room,  I  gaze  around  it, 
ITio  bright  morning  sun  is  now 
streaming  straight  in,  and  as  I  in- 
stinctiTely  stoop  to  look  under  the 
bed,  1  see  evidence  of  footprints  as 
far  as  the  door  leading  on  to  the 
staircase.  I  try  to  open  it,  but  it  is 
locked  on  the  outside.  Bewildered, 
but  not  losing  my  presence  of  mind, 
I  go  through  by  the  folding-doors 
into  my  sitting-room  overlooking  the 
river.  The  tide  is  high,  and  as  I 
crane  forward  out  of  the  window  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  end  of  the 
street,  a  man  is  in  the  act  of  drop- 
ping from  the  iron  railings  there  on  to 
one  of  the  barges,  I  cannot  see  his 
face,  for  in  another  j*econd  he  is  nm- 
ning  and  jumping  with  the  agility  of 
a  cat  from  one  boat  to  another,  and 
is  suddenly  lost  to  my  view  behind 
a  huge  load  of  hay,  My  first  im- 
pulse is  to  shout,  but  I  am  quickly 
checked  by  the  striking  of  the  clocks, 
and  as  I  count  five,  remember  that  I 
should  be  in  another  ten  minutes  on 
my  way  to  the  railway  station. 

The  truth  dashes  ncross  me,  that 
if  I  give  an  alarm  1  j^liall  be  detained, 
lose  my  tram  and  ship,  and  all  the 
prospects  upon  whiuli  1  have  built  so 
many  earnest  hopes  wOl  be  lost  to 
me  for  ever*  1  dare  not  hesitate. 
\\^iatcver  dark  mystery  I  have  thus 
unwittingly  come  upon  must  be 
cleared  up  by  others,  not  by  me ! 

Dressing  in  the  direst  haste,  I  pass 


out  on  to  the  landing  by  my  front- 
room  door,  which  is  not  locked. 

*  Who*s    that  f    cries    the    we 
known  voice  of  my  landlady,  from" 
above. 

*  Only  L     Good  bye,  ^Irs.  Hart, 
once  more.* 

*  Dear  me  I  I  thought  I  heard  yon 
go  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago ;  son 
body  went  downstairs  V 

*  Jt  was  not  I ;  but  I  am  lat^  as] 
is.     G<x»d-l»ye  again  and  again  1' 

I  cannot  even  g^ve  her  a  hint 
what  has  happened,  for  doing  soi 
cause  ffltiil  delay  to  me.    I  must  i 
all  consequences  to  save  my  train,  I 
I  pass  down  the  stairs,  and  out  f 
the  street-door,  which  I  see  has  1 
left  ajar.     Not  a  soul  is  stirring;] 
take  a  farewell  look  at  the  old  qm 
ters,   and   rush   away   through 
bright  but  silent  streets  to  Eusta 
square,  carrying  with  me  cmaroij 
ably  a  load  of  dreadful  and  hide 
suspicions,  which  years  and  yens  ( 

not  efface. 

#  «  • 

Prosperity  in  the  New  World  fd^ 
lowed  my  every  act,  and  by  the  till 
tlie  sequel  to  *  ray  last  night  in 
Old  Country'   was   worked   oat, 
was  living  in  very  different  qaa 
from  those  by  the  riversiile  at  Ha 
gerford  Market.     Again,  I  noed  i 
particularise  too  minutely  the  localilj 
To  iiitiumte  that  I  was  well- 
lished  in  Melbourne  as  a  mer 
and  tiiat  I  walked  to  and  fro  betwa 
my  suburban    villa   and   my 
daily,  is  sufficient.     The  old  inc 
tion  to  stop  and  watch  all  shows  J 
street  performances  was  as  st 
ever,  and,  hitidably  or  not,  I  ne 
failed,  as  the  profession  expressed  I 
to  *  encourage  talent;'  but,  at 
time,    there   were   but   few    of 
*  tumbling'  fraternity  to  bo  seen  ; 
our  thoroughfares.     They  are 
result  of  an  overgrown  populmtia 
and  do  not  flourish  much  in  the  op 
air  in  a  country  where  men  of  thci 
and  sinews  are  often  almost  worl 
their  weight  in  gold.     The  the 
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[reus  monopolised  such  acro- 
9knd  dramatic  genins  as  the  soil 
ced ;  but  occasionally  the  mild 
mances  of  dancing  on  stilts,  or 
:hibiting  an  accomplished  mon- 
night  be  met  with, 
len  therefore,  one  afternoon  as 
returning  home,  I  saw  a  large 
assembled,  and  a  huge  pole 
from  its  midst,  it  is  not  to  be 
sed  I  pa&sed  by  on  the  other 
A  good  deal  of  shouting  and 
beating  was  going  on,  and  as 
e  up,  I  discoTered  that  the  pole 
^lanced  and  supported  in  the 
/  of  a  leathern  belt,  passed  round 
ins  of  a  sturdy  acrobat  An- 
of  the  tribe,  slighter  in  figure, 
reparing  to  ascend  this  sort  of 
and  did  so,  even  as  I  watched. 
}  the  old  trick  which  I  had  wit- 
l  many  a  time  before  in  Eng- 
but  I  do  not  remember  that 
then  dignified,  as  it  has  since 
by  the  high-sounding  name  of 
rche.'  When  the  mountebank 
cached  the  top  of  the  pole,  he 
ted  several  feats  of  daring  and 
^th,  such  as  we  are  all  familiar 
but  at  last  he  assumed,  when 
utmost  height,  the  attitude  of 
1  swimming,  supporting  him- 
ith  one  arm  and  hand,  whilst 
)mach  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
so  that,  in  fact,  man  and  polo 
ler  formed  the  letter  T.  Then 
^an  to  strike  out  with  his  legs 
isengaged  arm,  whilst  the  bal- 
of  the  pole  beneath  walked 
and  round  in  a  small  circle.  It 
3t  badly  done;  the  balance  and 
m  were  steadily  maintained  for 
J  minutes.  The  drums  and 
;an  pipes  were  played  with  an 
noisy  triumph,  and  a  murmur 
lause  arose  from  the  crowd,  as 
stood  gaping  at  the  perilous 
mance  with  upturned  faces, 
sently  the  acrobat  was  just 
where  I  was  standing.  I  had 
t  moment  removed  my  hat  the 
to  watch  him.  He  appeared 
lerve  my  action,  and  our  eyes 


met.  Then  suddenly  he  gave  a  sort 
of  jerk,  seemed  to  lose  his  balance, 
tried  to  recover  himself,  failed,  and, 
in  a  second,  fell  strught  down  upon 
the  ground  head  foremost,  the  pole 
at  the  same  time  also  escaping  from 
the  grip  of  the  holder  1 

A  terrific  shout  and  a  scene  of 
wild  excitement  followed.  The  pole 
had,  in  its  descent,  felled  several  of 
the  spectators  like  oxen,  and  they 
and  the  unhappy  tumbler,  who  was 
apparently  dead,  were  eventually  car- 
ried off  to  the  hospital. 

Two  days  later,  I  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  one  of  the  small  beds  in 
the  accident  ward.  On  it  lay  the 
crushed  and  maimed  but  yet  living 
acrobat.  I  had  called  the  next  morn- 
ing to  inquire  after  the  sufferers, 
and  had  been  told  that  this  man  was 
hopelessly  injured  in  the  spine,  but 
that  he  might  live  for  some  weeks, 
though  he  could  never  move  his  legs 
again.  His  intellect,  it  was  thought, 
had  also  sustained  a  shock;  for  when 
he  recovered  his  speech,  he  appeared 
to  wander,  and  had  talked  about 
having  been  frightened;  frightened 
by  a  ghost  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
crowd,  which  had  taken  its  hat  off  to 
him,  and  had  threatened  him  with 
its  eyes.  My  action  immediately  re- 
curred to  me.  I  explained  to  the 
surgeon  that  /  had  taken  my  hat  off 
the  moment  before  the  poor  fellow 
fell,  and  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  him ;  for  a  strange  anom- 
alous feeling  took  possession  of  me. 
I  felt  at  once  compassion  for,  and  a 
curious  repugnance  towards,  him.  I 
was  both  irresistibly  attracted  to  and 
repelled  from  that  bedside. 

*  I  fear  from  what  they  tell  me,' 
I  began,  *that  I  was  in  some  way 
the  cause  of  your  losing  your  balance; 
that  by  taking  my  hat  off,  I  drew 
your  attention  from — ' 

*No,  noT  hastily  interrupted  the 
sufferer,  turning  his  haggard  pale 
face  and  wild  eyes  upon  me.  *  No,  it 
wasn't  that.  Many  people  take  their 
hats  off,  but  they  haven't  all  got  faces 
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like  yotins !  They  haven't  all  been 
sent  straight  across  here  from  Eng- 
land; thcydoD^t  all  bring  back  tioies 
as  rd  wish  to  forget  I  They  don't  all 
seem  to  say  to  me  as  yours  did,  '^  I 
know  what  you^ve  done  !  I  saw  you 
just  after  you  did  it  I  1*11  have  you 
hanged  fur  it  I*'  They  don't  all  say 
this  to  me  J*  and  he  looked  anxiously 
rotind  to  see  whether  the  nurse  and 
surgeon  were  within  hearing.  Find- 
ing that  they  were  not,  and  that  in- 
deed we  were  quite  by  ourselves,  and 
closely  shut  in  by  a  screen  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  ward,  he  resumed  in  a 
whifiper: 

*  I  heard  'era  say  as  I  couldn't 
live  long,  and  if  so  be  that's  true,  Pd 
like  to  tell  yon  what  has  lain  heavy 
on  my  mind  these  six  years  past.  If 
you  be  him  as  I  suspect  you  are,  you 
must  have  been  sent  on  purpose  to 
make  me  say  what  I  believe  no 
other  man  cc»uld  ever  have  made  mo 
say,  Yc»ur  face  made  me  miss  my  tip, 
and  now  I  seems  to  feel  as  if  it  was 
a  kind  o'  justice  brought  upon  me ; 
and  if  I  am  to  die,  you  can't  do  me 
more  harm  than  you  have,  and  my 
mind  will  be  the  easier,* 

He  stretched  out  his  thin  but  mus- 
cular hand  and  laid  it  on  my  arm, 
whicli  was  now  trembling  with  a 
renewal  of  the  old,  horrible ,  long- 
haunting  suspicion. 

'  This  is  not  the  first  time  aa  I've 
had  my  hand  on  you,'  continued  the 
man ;  '  and  it's  well  for  you  you 
didn't  move  then  as  nmch  as  you 
ore  doin'  now,  or  there  might  have 
been  two  to  answer  for  instead  of 
one!  Put  your  ear  down  cloBe, 
quite  close.  I  climbed  into  your 
bedroom  just  after  I'd  done  it — just 
*fter  I'd  imid  ofl'  old  scores  with 
Tom  Smart ;  just  after  I'd  murdered 
him  doivn  there  in  the  tap-ruom 
of  the  Fife  and  Drum,  tlicre  by 
Hungerford  Market,  I  and  he  were 
sleeping  tliere;  he'd  got  more  than 
a  month's  swag  lying  under  his 
head,  fi>r  he  was  a  regular  miser, 
and  he  had  never  eo  much  t^  given 


he, 

i 


me  a  tenth  part  of  our  earnings  for 
weeks.     I  grew  savage  as  I  saw  it 
there  right  within  my  reach,  and  he, 
seemingly,   so   dead   asleep;  but 
never  meant  to  murder  him  ! 
I  never  did;  only  when  he  cau] 
hold  of  me  just  as  I'd  got  it, 
saw  what  my  game  was,  he'd  have 
strangled  me  Hke  a  dog  if  I  hadn't 
caught  up  a  knife  that  waa  lying  oo 
the  table,  and  driven  it  straight  into 
his  throat.    He  dropped  like  a  stone, 
and  the  blood  spurted  all  over  mj 
hands  I    Then,  when  I  saw  what  Td 
done,  I  knew  I  must  get  off  some- 
how.    So  I  crept  out  into  the  y»rd, 
and  I  was  like  a  rat  in  a  pit;  bat  I 
saw  a  window  open  just  above,  and 
I  swarmed  up  the  drain- pipe,  feeling^^B 
sure  I  conld  got  out  there  someiioiivjH 
As  I  was  a-atepping  into  the  room" 
I  stumbled,  and,  trj'ing  to  save  my- 
self,  put  my  hand  right  on  your  fcx 
before  I  knew  it     Then,  for  th<:  fio 
time,  I  saw  there  was  some  one  i 
the  bed.    The  sun  shone  straight  < 
your  face,  or  else  I  sliouldn't  han*  t 
membered  it  so  well;  and  I  thou, 
you  was  a-going  to  wake,  for  JH 
drew  your  legs  up  quite  quick,  \M 
you  never  opened  your  eyes; 
maybe,  it's  well  for  you  you  dido't;  ^ 
and  50  I  got  away  and  locked  yom 
door  to  make  all  safe.    I  crept  down- 
stairs, and  out  into  the  street,  •imI 
nipped  over  on  to  the  bargee,  wwi 
was  never  taken  I    No,  nor  so  much 
as  ever  suspected  l    1  found  my  way 
to  the  dock^  managed  to  get  aboaid 
a  ship  tbat  was  dropping  down  th« 
river  that  day,  bound  for  this  com- 
try,   and    hid   myself  (a   stowawty 
they  calk'd  me)  till  we  got  to 
They  threatened  to  throw  me  orfl 
board,    but   I   showed  them   I 
strung  and  active ;  they  let  me  he! 
them,  and  we  was  all  good  friends  I 
parting.     Hereabouts  I've  been  cv 
since,  in  tlie  old  line,  but  I've  had  a 
hard   time  of  it  in  my  mind,  ii>d 
have  been  well-nigh  mad  more  tb^H 
onca.  it  Dreyed  so  on  me,    I've  be^V 
^ve  mjismli  up  oyer  and 
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again,  for  I  could  not  bear  my 
jhts;   and  I  see  poor  old  Tom 

after  night  sometimes,  just  as 
t  him.  Then  all  of  a  sadden 
3  your  face,  for  I  knew  it  again, 
just  at  once !  I  turned  reg'Iar 
',  1  lost  my  hold,  and  remem- 
othing  more  till  1  found  myself 
s  bed.' 

Te,  then,  was  that  horrible  im- 
on  the  foot  of  my  bed  accounted 
The  cold  nose  of  the  shark,  and 
hole  surroundings  of  that  terri- 
'eam,  had  been  suggested  to  my 
ng  brain  by  the  single  and  in- 
ineous  touch  of  the  murderer's 

on  my  foot.  The  incidents, 
.  appeared  to  cover  a  consider- 
time,  had  been  engendered  in 
lashed  through  my  mind  with 
lightning-like  rapidity  which 
tutes  the  greatest  wonder  of 
iland.  It  was  well,  indeed, 
le  that  I  did  not  immediately 
),  as  I  supposed  I  had  done,  or 
such  a  desperate  character  as 
lan  then  was  standing  over  me, 


that  night  might  not  only  have  been 
*  my  last  in  the  old  country,'  but  my 
last  on  earth.  The  miserable  but  re- 
pentant criminal  died  suddenly  the 
day  after  he  had  made  his  confession 
to  me.  I  told  the  authorities  all 
about  it,  and  they  duly  communi- 
cated with  those  of  Scotland-yard. 
The  mysterious  murder,  naturally, 
had  created  much  excitement  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  my 
departure,  but  the  obscurity  of  the 
wretched  victim,  and  the  absence  of 
any  clue  to  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed,  beyond  the  marks  on  the  drain- 
pipe and  in  my  room,  showing  the 
manner  of  his  escape,  together  with 
the  impossibility  of  finding  me,  al- 
lowed it  to  merge  into  that  oblivion 
which  has  encompassed  so  many 
other  crimes  of  the  same  kind. 

My  presence,  however,  on  the  scene 
of  the  acrobat's  final  performance 
had  acted  as  a  Nemesis,  and  had 
avenged  the  murder  perhaps  more 
terribly  than  if  it  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  hands  of  the  law. 
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has  been  done  in  the  olden  time 
lis  chamber  dim  aad  low  ? 

a  deed  of  guilt  or  crime, 
d  wrong  or  stealthy  blow, 
)  acted  again  at  midnight's  chime 
1  clangour  of  wail  and  woe  ? 

ho  shall  tell  7  Not  the  pallid  walls, 
he  dusky  lattice  pane  ; 
.t  that  flits  as  the  last  stroke  falls, 
tie  panePs  crimson  stain, 
the  tapestry  waves  in  phantom 
palls 
e  with  weird  forms  again. 

re  as  ever  the  hour  comes  ronnd 
aviness  chills  the  air, 
rttle  of  silk  and  a  footstep's  sound 
heard  on  the  creaking  btair ; 
moving  past,  o'er  the  echoing 
ground, 
eaence  unseen  is  there. 


Slowly  it  climbs,  with  a  hollow  pace. 
You  can  count  its  progress  sore, 

Till  it  stops  and  lists  on  the  landing- 
place, 
Then  tries  at  the  fasten'd  door. 

As  within  are  shrieks  and  a  struggle*s 
Dull  thtids  on  the  oaken  floor  1  [trace, 

*  Let  me  in  1*  it  always  pleads  and  moans, 
*  Let  me  in  1'  the  same  cry  goes ; 

But  no  answer  comes,  save  the  d3rlng 
Of  a  soul  in  mortal  throes,      [groans 

Then  it  sobs,  and  glides  away,  while  its 
Ring  out  on  the  dread  repose,    [tones 

Sadly,  wearily,  downward  it  wends 
To  the  spot  from  whence  it  came  ; 

Thank  heaven,  with  daylight  the  gla- 
mour ends 
This  horror  without  a  name,     [sends 

That  all  the  warm  life-blood  quivering 
Like  ice  through  the  thrilling  frame. 

J.  G.  8TUABT. 


OUR  JUNIOR  PARIXER 

BY  THE  AUTiroa  OF  *  THE  WINKING  UAZARD/  ETC, 


It  is  not  often  that  a  man  gets  a 
real  view  of  Hmself.  I  don't  mean 
the  dressing- glass  view,  which  you 
ma  J  hftTe  as  often  as  jou  like ;  nor 
tlie  forensic  view,  if  I  may  so  call 
it;  subjective  outlooks  both,  rcveal- 
iug  only  the  man  as  ho  stands  in 
relation  to  other  humanities,  but  of 
the  real  ego  nothiDg.  I  don't  know 
how  it  waS|  then,  that  one  sunny 
morning  in  June  the  sight  of  my 
image,  reflected  in  a  large  plate-glass 
window  in  Cockspur- street,  came  to 
me  as  a  revelation.  The  outward 
view  was  this :  of  a  provincial,  evi- 
dently from  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, stooped  in  shoulder,  Uned  in 
face,  wearing  dark  clothes  of  a  vil- 
lanous  cuty  and  a  hideous  stove-pi p« 
hat  A  hammerman  only,  a  fa- 
ahioner  of  rude  uncouth  masses  into 
smoother  and  uglier  forms,  such  di- 
Tiue  light  as  might  once  have  been 
given  me  burnt  in  devotion  to  the 
hammer.  And  yet  I,  this  unlovely 
lump  of  homanity,  had  in  earlier 
days  been  even  as  the  graceful  well- 
adonied  youth  who  are  now  sunning 
themselves  in  bright  west  London » 

Yes,  actually,  ten  years  ago,  I, 
John  Brown,  of  the  Buttermilk  Iron 
Company,  Bunghole-moor,  Yorks, 
was  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Naviga- 
tion Office,  and  in  my  small  way  a 
swell.  Since  then  for  ten  lung  years 
had  aU  my  former  life  been  put  out 
of  my  thoughts,  and  with  the  clang 
of  iiT»n  and  roar  of  steam  in  my  ears 
I  haii  lK?cn  hanimering,  hammering, 
till  at  last  I  had  hammered  a  eort 
of  shape  and  purpose  into  the  dark 
hard  life  which  was  mine. 

1  had  come  up  to  town  to  give 
eTidcnc6  on  armour-plates  before  a 


select    committee.     We    had   bci 
down  in  Woolwich  Marshes  hanv 
me  ring  with  monster  guns  at  m'^nn 
ster  plates  all  that  morning,  anil 
had  come  back  to  town  with  a  pnnij 
sense  of  triumph  at  my  heart,  f«>d 
the  Buttermilk  plates  had  proved  lb 
toughest   and   truest;    the    brggi>>« 
shot  had  dropped  from  their  pittc' 
fronts  like  a  cricket-ball  before  thd 
bat    of  the   cautious    MaryleboncrJ 
So,  having  finished  my  business  mH 
the  War  Depaitment^  I  gave  my&cll 
up  to  idleness  for  a  few  hours,  m' 
strolled   down  Pall-mall,  enjoying 
the  warm  sunshine  and  bright  11  fd 
about  me.     I  had  almost  fancied 
was  again  the  swell  young  clerk  ia 
the  Navigation  Office,  when  I  camt 
unexpectedly  on  my  image  in  tlii 
plate-glass  window.     And  then  Ihe 
contrast  between  that  which  I  ha 
been  and  that  which  I  was  set  m$ 
thinking  of  my  old  life  and  of  mj 
old  friends.     Chief  among  these  lasl 
had  been  Henry  Clinton,  also  of  th^ 
Navigation  Office. 

Although  Harry  and  I  had  bcclj 
intimate  friends,  yet  was  he  alwiij 
a   mystery    to    me.     He   hadn't 
penny  except  liis  i^ay,  which  wasn'l 
much,  and  yet  he  always  contrirti 
to    live   in    the    swim    of  cxtienid 
swelldom.       Certainly,    his    great! 
grandfather  had  been  the  Maninil 
ofWallsend;  but  then  a  man  cani 
live  on  his  great-grandfather.     Hii 
great-grandfather  won't  pay  his  club 
subscription  or  his  dinner-bills,  i 
Harry  was  a  member  of  the  mu 
expensive  and  most  exclusive  clu 
in    London,     Nevertheless,   mast« 
Harry  was  a  prudent  lad.    The  onlj 
use  he  made  of  his  club  was  to  writi 
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s  on  the  club-paper,  or  to  stand 
J  bow-window  on  high  days  to 
2n  of  men. 

ad  lost  sight  of  Harry  altogether 
any  years ;  and  was  rather  cu- 
now  to  know  what  had  become 
Q.  The  Navigation  Office  was 
at  hand.  I  would  go  there, 
iquire  for  Clinton, 
[thin  the  dull  quadrangle  of  the 
Ration   Office   an   under-secre- 

brougham  was  standing.  A 
1  on  horseback  was  leading  a 
;ome  park -hack  round  and 
!,  just  as  of  old. 

lide  there  was  a  wonderful 
:e.  It  used  to  be  such  a  so- 
quiet,  aristocratic  place.  Now, 
entered,  I  was  nearly  knocked 

by  two  men  in  paper  caps, 
Jig  a  plank  bierwise  on  their 
iers.     There    was    a   cheerful 

of  hammering,  there  were  in- 
iting  clouds  of  dust.  Carpen- 
md  masons  were  exchanging 
f  greetings.  Piles  of  huge 
ics  encumbered  the  hall.  The 
ngers  flitted  to  and  fro  like 
liosts  of  a  former  world  among 
is  chaotic  new  birth.  I  man- 
at  last  to  find  the  hall-porter, 
^here  shall  I  find  Mr.  Clinton?' 

shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
I  his  hands. 

eally,  there's  no  saying  where 
)f  our    gentlemen    are    now. 
:s  is  that  upset — * 
ut  he  is  here  V 
yes,  sir.    I'll  try  and  find  him 

:er  conferring  with  several  mes- 
rs  on  the  way,  and  taking  me 
id  down  several  passages,  he 
ed  at  the  door  of  No.  45. 
ire  was  no  mistaking  the  ring 
3  *  Come  in !'  which  followed 
lock.  There  was  no  one  visible 
e  room  when  I  entered,  but 
a  little  ground-glass  box  where 
id  been  doing  his  toilet,  there 
Harry  Clinton,  radiant  and 
lid;  just  the  same  as  of  old, 
x)ned  down  a  little — more  of 


the  gentleman  and  less  of  the  swell 
about  him. 

He  looked  at  me  bluntly  for  a 
moment,  then,  as  he  heard  my  voice, 
he  came  forward,  and  grasped  me 
by  both  hands. 

*  Jack,  old  fellow,  how  glad  I  ami 
Come,  let's  get  out  of  this  beastly 
hole.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a 
week.' 

As  we  left  the  quad.,  the  groom 
touched  his  hat 

*  O,  take  the  horses  home.  Brook. 
I  shall  walk.' 

*  You'll  come  and  dine,  of  course ; 
and  send  for  your  traps,  and  stay 
with  me.  Must  go  back  to-night  ? 
Well,  dine,  at  all  events.* 

Yes,  I  would  dine  with  him.  We 
strolled  leisurely  down  Pall-mall, 
talking  of  old  days,  till  we  reached 
the  Athenieum,  when  Harry  gripped 
me  by  the  arm,  and  said : 

*  Now,  Jack,  turn  round  quickly, 
and  see  if  you  can  spot  a  fellow  in 
black — seedy  man,  like  a  bankrupt 
undertaker — hanging  about' 

I  turned,  and  recognised  such  a 
man  strolling  along,  with  his  hands 
in  pockets. 

*  'Gad,  that's  capital  I  Jack,  it's 
the  greatest  fun  in  the  world.  You 
remember  what  a  jolly  gentlemanly 
place  our  office  used  to  be  ?' 

I  nodded. 

*  Well,  we've  changed  all  that 
The  manufacturing  districts  have 
come  down  upon  us  bodily,  and 
swamped  us.  By  gad,  they  have  I 
And  without  wishing  to  hurt  your 
feelings.  Jack,  they're  a  scurvy  lot ! 

*  Well,  our  new  chief  is,  I  fancy, 
a  Scotch  hawker;  something  of 
that  sort  —  a  beast,  in  fact.  He 
called  me  "young  mon"  the  other 
day ;  and  when  I  told  him  my  name 
wasn't  Mon,  but  Clinton,  he  said 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  dee- 
siplin'  of  the  office  was  in  a  shack- 
in'  state.' 

*  But,  Harry,'  I  said,  *  you  must 
acknowledge  they've  ferreted  out 
some  very  foul  places.' 
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*  O,  liiere's  a  use  in  the  world  for 
ecavengers  and  detectiTes^  only,don*t 
yon  see,  I  object  to  be  brought  into 
ccmtftct  with  them.  But  for  my 
story.  You  can  see,  Jack,  that  my 
way  of  living  isn't  that  of  a  man 
with  only  fotir  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  J 

I  nodded. 

*  Well,  the  beasts  suspect  me,  it 
seems,  and  hare  put  detectives  on  to 
me  ;  and  I  got  a  deal  of  fun  out  of 
them,  I  make  appointments  with 
my  butcher — he's  a  sporting  card 
that,  and  is  a  member  of  Tattersairs ; 
and  with  Spinyall,  the  livery-stable 
man — he*8  breaking-in  a  colt  for  me 
— and  I  meet  them  in  odd  shady 
little  places  al»out  Westminster — 
they  think  Fm  niad^  but  that  don^t 
matter.  And  wberever  we  meet^  I 
see  two  or  three  seedy  cards  dodg- 
ing about  runnd  the  corners;  and 
each  of  these  respectable  tradesmen 
has  a  man  apiece  walking  behind 
him,  and  tracking  him  everywhere, 
It*s  capital  fun,  I'll  swell  their  es- 
timates for  them,  the  d — d  cads.^ 

Harry  shook  his  sides  witb  laugh- 
ter J   but  1  looked  grave,  and  said, 

*  Yon  sbouldn't  play  with  edged 
tools; 

When  we  reached  Harry's  house, 
a  pleasant  mansion  in  Hyde-park- 
gardens,  the  dark  little  man  was 
still  behind  us,  strolling  carelessly 
along,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  little 
dinner,  Mr?*,  (.'linlon  was  a  very 
lovely  agreeable  woman ;  and  after 
dinner  appeared  two  jolly  little 
cherubs,  a  bciy  and  girl.  We  then 
went  up  into  the  smoke- room, ^an 
airy  chamber  on  tbe  second -floor, 
looking  over  the  Park,  witb  flowers 
on  the  balcony.  There  wc  smoked 
and  drank  cold  brandy-and- water, 
^talking  over  the  old  days. 

*  You  remember,  Jack/  said  Clin- 
ton, *  when  old  Cbouser,  your  cousin, 
carried  you  off  to  the  Korth  to  put 
you  into  his  foundry,  how  that  you 


introduced  him  to  me,  and  how  I 
said,  in  my  grand  way,  that  Pd  be 
glad  to  see  him  to  dine  with  me  at 
Bodgers*  t  Well,  he  came  one  day, 
and  looked  me  up  at  the  office,  and  I 
took  him  to  Bodgers',  and  dineil  him 
in  tbe  strangers'  room.  That  pleased 
Cbou§cr  immensely;  for  1  got  Walb- 
end  and  Lord  Bowster  to  join  us ; 
and  your  manufacturing  fellows  are 
bigger  toadies  in  their  coarse  way 
tlian  anybody.  After  tliat  there  was 
nothing  he  wouldn't  do  for  me.  He'd 
come  down  to  the  office  in  the  room- 
ing— "  Harry,  my  boy,  come  and 
dine.  We've  two  Miss  Wainwrights 
from  Manchester  with  us.  fifty 
thousand  apiece."  We  Moslems 
reek  not  much  of  blood,  Jack»  and 
to  a  man  who  has  only  expensirc 
tastes  and  twopence-halfpenny  a  year 
to  live  upon,  fifty  thousand  is  a 
temptation.  But  they  were  so  hard 
— hard  as  nails,  Jack.  I  couldn't 
stand  them,  Cbouser  got  quite  cn»- 
ty  about  it.  But  one  day  be  came 
down  to  the  office  quite  softened. 
*^  Harry,*'  he  said,  **  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  service.  My  niece,  who 
married  Colonel  Lutestring  of  the 
88th  Hussars,  is  coming  home. 
Lutestring  is  dead.  Bhe's  cnmbg 
by  tbe  Atrato,  which  is  due  at  Soutli- 
ampton  to-morrow.  Pre  only  just 
heard^  because  the  letters  were  in 
tbe  Cadmus,  which  was  wreck«?d 
in  tbe  Red  !^ea.  I*vc  gent  Mrs, 
^lacender,  my  housekeeper,  to  meet 
her ;  but  she's  such  a  daft  uld  body", 
and  my  sister's  up  in  Edinburgh. 
Now,  will  you  go,  there's  a  deiir  boy, 
and  bxik  after  her,  and  bring  her 
back  to  Carl  ton-terrace  ?"  I  went, 
Jack.  A  man  don't  care  about  talk- 
ing of  bis  love- passages  with  hia 
wife,  but  I  may  say  that,  as  soon  aa 
1  saw  ber  dear  sweet  face  in  widow*i 
weeds,  mv  heart  went  right  out  to 
her,  Wc  were  like  brother  and  sis- 
ter for  a  whole  year— a  whole  long 
year,  Jack — and  then  I  ventured  to 
begin  to  make  love  to  her.  Cbouser  I 
approved— I  Wlieve  the  old  beggar  I 
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meant  it  all  along — and  he  gave  ns 
fifty  thousand  on  our  wedding-day. 
And  yet,  Jack,  although  I've  got 
eyerything  the  heart  of  man  can  de- 
sire, I*m  not  altogether  happy.  I 
don't  seem  to  have  earned  it;  and 
my  life  wants  an  object* 

'Ah,'  said  I,  puffing  out  a  big 
mouthful  of  smoke,  'whcre's  that 
fifty  thousand  invested  V 

*  By  Jove,  I  don't  exactly  know. 
In  something  of  Ghouser's.  I  get 
about  ten  per  cent  for  it,  I  know 
that ;  paid  into  my  banker's  once  a 
quarter.' 

*  Then,  Harry,  it's  in  the  Butter- 
milk Iron  Company.  I  know  we've 
got  fifty  thousand  marked  off  in  the 
private  ledger,  H.  and  E.  C,  and 
we  pay  the  interest  regularly  into 
the  Bank  of  England;  but  I'd  no 
idea  it  was  yours.  Why,  Harry,  in 
a  kind  of  way,  you're  our  Junior  Part- 
ner.' 

Harry  made  a  face.  *Non  olet 
nummus.' 

*  But,  Harry,'  I  said,  *  you  want 
an  object  in  life,  you  were  saying ; 
here  you  have  one  cut  out  to  your 
hands.  Chouser  wants  to  get  out : 
he  wants  to  be  a  privy-councillor,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  he  can't 
whilst  he's  a  government  contractor. 
Leave  your  red  tape,  old  fellow,  and 
come  and  join  us.  You  shall  be  the 
London  manager.  You  understand 
the  dodgeries  of  the  public  offices, 
and  you'll  be  invaluable  in  getting 
our  contracts  out.  You  shall  double 
your  income,  and  rule  men  instead 
of  ruling  paper.' 

Harry  stroked  his  beard  in  a 
meditative  way. 

*  I  don't  think  it  would  do,  old 
fellow.  Tm  too  old  to  learn  new 
tricks ;  but  I'll  think  about  it  too. 
I  say,  though,  if  you  must  go  by  the 
9.15,  you've  no  time  to  lose.  Fll 
drive  down  to  King's-cross  with  yon 
and  see  you  off.' 

*  Harry,'  I  said,  recollecting  my- 
self just  as  we  were  starting,  '  I 
forgot  that  I  hadn't  money  enough 


about  me  to  take  me  home.  You 
can  give  me  some  cash  for  a  cheque, 
perhaps  ?' 

*  I  daresay  I  can ;  how  much  f 

*  Say  twenty  pounds.' 

I  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a 
cheque.  Harry  handed  over  four 
five -pound  notes,  and  thrust  the 
cheque  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

As  we  walked  across  the  forecourt 
to  the  hansom,  I  saw,  leaning  against 
the  rails  close  by,  the  dark  figure  of 
a  man.  Fifty  yards  behind  us  a 
second  cab  was  drawn  up  to  the 
kerb. 

Arrived  at  King's-cross,  and  hav- 
ing taken  my  ticket,  I  found  that 
the  man  in  black  was  still  close  to 
us;  he  had  been  looking  over  my 
shoulder  when  I  took  my  ticket ;  he 
had  satisfied  himself,  by  examining 
the  portmanteau,  that  I  was  the 
intending  passenger,  and  not  Clin- 
ton. Still  he  looked  sharply  about 
him  from  side  to  side,  hanging 
close  to  our  heels,  as  though  afraid 
we  should  slip  out  of  his  reach. 

Harry  didn't  notice  him ;  had  got 
so  used  to  him,  perhaps,  that  he 
had  ceased  to  care  about  him. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  two  men  were 
standing  by  the  booking-office  door, 
who  didn't  seem  to  be  going  by  the 
night  mail.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
certain  correspondence  between  the 
two  men  at  the  door  and  the  third 
man,  who  was  following  us  up  and 
down  the  platform. 

'  Come  into  the  carriage  and  sit 
down  till  the  train  starts,  it's  so 
awfully  draughty  on  the  platform,' 
I  said,  without  lowering  my  voice. 

We  got  in,  and  sat  down.  The 
guard  locked  us  up  again,  and  took 
a  turn  on  the  platform,  his  whistle 
between  his  fingers,  expecting  the 
signal  to  depart.  Looking  through 
the  window,  I  saw  the  little  black 
man  sidle  up  to  the  guard.  I  knew 
the  guard  well ;  he  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man  from  Bunghole  Moor;  I  had 
helped  him  to  get  his  present  ap- 
pointment; the  hottest  footwarmer,  a 
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compartment  to  myself,  tinrestncted 
smoking  in  unaathorise*!  carriagei*, 
were  at  mj  tlisposfll  tljToiigh  his 
gooj  offices,  I  called  him  to  the 
door,  whispered  to  him ;  he  nodded, 
touched  his  hat,  and  resumed  his 
walk.  Presently  old  Buck  thorn 
I  rushed  foaming  on  to  the  platform, 
almost  too  late  for  the  train ;  a  por- 
ter rolling  a  truckload  of  portman- 
teaus and  hat-boxes  galloped  after 
him;  then  a  flying  valet,  his  hands 
full  of  dressing -cases,  coats,  and 
despatch-boxes. 

*  Harry,  that's  Buckthorn,  the 
wild  boar  of  the  Bungholes;  see, 
he*8  coming  here;  no,  he  sees  the 
hated  face  of  a  Buttermilk  man. 
That  fellow,  Harry,  pas^ses  his  life 
in  a  perpetual  conthct  with  the  in- 
dustry which  lias  made  his  fortune 
in  spite  of  him.  His  hall  and  de- 
mesne are  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
iron  district,  and  he  tries  all  ho 
knows  to  keep  them  in  the  exact 
condition  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Wi Ilium  the  Conqueror.' 

Buckthorn  and  suite  were  packed 
into  the  train,  the  hand  of  the  clock 
at  its  next  pulse  would  have  marked 
the  quarter,  the  little  black  man^ — 
ah,  the  little  black  man  !  The  whole 
train  of  circimistances  connected 
themselves  in  my  mind  in  llie  flash 
of  a  moment— that  Harry  would  be 
poimced  upon,  a  row,  a  scandal,  and 
with  it  all  the  revengeful  eyes  of 
Bucktiiurn  gleanjing  on  the  scene 
in  delight  at  the  humiliation  of  one 
of  the  hated  brood,  *  Ironmaster, 
robber,  scoundrel  V  he  would  roar 
no  doubt.  '  Lock  *em  all  up,  rid  the 
country  of  the  rogues  V  llie  little 
black  man,  joined  by  the  two  others, 
was  now  approaching  the  carriage- 
» door,  Harry  jumped  up,  and  tow- 
ing  it  was  time  to  go,  tried  to  open 
the  door.    It  was  locked. 

*■  111  tell  the  guard,  Harry/  said 
I,  thrusting  him  aside. 

I  did  say  something  to  the  guard. 
He  blew  his  whistle,  the  train  began 
to  move.    The  black  man  made  a 


dash  at  the  carriage- door;  the  guard 
caught  him  round  the  wnist  «id  i 
swung  him  back.  There  was  a  great 
bustle  and  shout  and  hnbbnb  on  the 
platform,  heard  for  a  moment,  and 
then  lost  in  the  rattle  of  the  train. 

In  the  mean  time  Harry  and  I  ■ 
had  been  fighting.  I  couldn't  helpH 
being  a  htlle  rough  with  him,  he  W 
stnigglcd  so  hard  to  get  out,  I 
am  pretty  stiff  and  powerful  even  for 
a  Vorkshireman,  and  an  occasioni! 
turn  with  the  hammer  at  my  expe- 
rimental forge  at  the  Buttermilk 
works,  keeps  ray  muscular  system 
well  developed.  So  I  held  him  back 
in  his  seat  in  spite  of  his  strugglef, 
and  after  a  moment  he  ceased  to 
struggle  and  sat  still,  staring  at 
me,  his  face  quite  livid.  Pwr 
Harry  I  I  well  knew  his  thouglits 
for  that  one  bad  minute— that  he 
was  in  the  grasp  of  a  madman ;  that 
his  last  hour  had  come  ;  of  the  wife 
who  was  waiting  at  home  for  him, 
of  the  children  sleeping  in  their  lit- 
tle c<)ts ;  a  wild  whirl  of  emotions ; 
and  with  them  all  an  intense  cari- 
osity, the  supreme  cou8cioasne« 
standing  aloof  and  wondering  in 
great  awe,  as  in  the  very  portals  of 
doom.  A  vision  of  sudden  death, 
indeed,  too  solenm  for  my  pen. 

The  train  was  now  at  speed,  wak- 
ing the  echoes  of  HoUoway  with  ita 
shrieks. 

I  released  Harry  from  my  grasp. 

*  We  don't  stop  till  Peterborongfa,* 
I  said,  laughing  j  *  but  you  can  get  ^ 
back  by  the  L45  train.' 

Harry  tried   to   smile :    he  haid  \ 
made  up  his  mind  to  humour  me 
evidently,  fearing  another  paroxysm,  i 

*  Didn't  you  think  I  was  mad  V 

*  And  if  you're  not  mad,  I  shoultl^ 
like  to   know  wliat   the  devil  yoii| 
mean  ?'   roared  Clinton,  rccorenng 
his  temper,  and  evidently  determined 
to  punch  ray  head  if  he  could. 

*  Tm  sorry  I  was  so  roucrh.  hut  I 
couldn't  help  it.      If  you  ha  i 
on  with  me,  you*d  have  beej  i  ■    j 
at  Ktng^s-cross/ 
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*  And  if  I  had ! — I  don't  care  for 
the  beasts.' 

*  Harry,  you  know  that  we  Butter- 
milk people  are  large  contractors  for 
iron  plates  V 

*  Of  course  I  do.  I'd  some  papers 
through  my  hands  to-day,  referring 
to  you.' 

*  And  haven't  you  got  a  cheque  of 
mine  in  your  waistcoat  pocket  ?  Put 
this  and  that  together,  and  see  if 
there  wasn't  a  prima  facie  case 
against  you.  You  see  what  it  is  to 
play  with  edged  tools.' 

*  But  what  good  will  it  do  taking 
me  to  Peterborough]  won't  they 
telegraph  V 

*  No ;  because  the  bobbies  see 
we've  spotted  them,  and  they  know 
that  they  have  no  evidence  to  justify 
them.  They  hoped  to  find  something 
on  you — don't  you  see] — and  now 
they'll  know  you're  on  your  guard. 
You'd  better  hand  back  that  cheque, 
though,  and  I'll  destroy  it.* 

We  had  now  passed  away  alto- 
gether from  the  town,  its  lights  and 
houses,  and  were  scudding  across 
the  country;  it  was  a  fine  night, 
but  very  dark.  The  windows  were 
wide  open,  letting  in  the  balmy  air 
of  June. 

Harry  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the 
cheque,  found  it,  and  held  it  in  Jus 
hand  towards  me.  I  was  fumbling 
for  my  purse  to  get  the  odd  notes. 
I  found  them,  and  looked  up  at  Har- 
ry, who  sat  there  with  the  cheque 
unfolded  in  his  hand.  But  as  I 
stretched  forth  to  take  it  from  him, 
a  dark  arm  was  stretched  between 
us,  a  dusky  hand  grasped  the  cheque, 
and  then  disappeared  in  the  night. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  dis- 
may for  a  moment ;  then  I  opened 
the  carriage -door,  and  let  myself 
down  on  to  the  step.  Yes,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  black  man 
clinging  to  the  handle  of  the  next 
carriage,  making  his  way  as  well  as 
he  could  towards  the  break -van. 
The  danger  was  at  the  junction  of 
the    two    carriages,    in    springing 


from  one  step  to  the  other.  He 
was  balancing  himself  on  the  end  of 
the  step  of  our  carriage,  preparing  to 
jump  to  the  next,  when  I  overtook 
him  and  put  my  arm  round  him. 
The  roar  of  the  train,  the  rush  of 
the  wind,  almost  prevented  me  from 
thinking.  The  carriage  shook  and 
heaved ;  I  had  enough  to  do  to  hold 
on  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
other  I  grasped  the  black  man.  I 
could  just  hear  Harry's  voice;  he 
was  shouting  *  Come  back  !* 

But  I  wouldn't  go  back.  I  was 
mad  at  being  outwitted.  The  small- 
ness  of  my  stake  in  the  matter,  the 
risk  I  ran,  were  as  nothing.  I  was 
a  Yorkshireman,  and  bound  to  win 
— to  win,  at  all  costs.  I  felt  that 
the  man  I  held  was  a  stiff  and  wiry 
fellow,  not  to  be  overcome  without 
a  desperate  struggle,  the  sooner  com- 
menced the  better.  I  had  my  right 
arm  round  him  just  under  his  arms,  as 
he  stood  facing  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage. By  an  effort  with  my  right,  I 
reached  his  right  arm,  and  grasped 
it  firmly.  His  right  hand  held  the 
cheque,  I  thought.  His  thumb  was 
towards  me  as  I  sat  with  my  back  to 
the  engine;  he  could  hardly  have 
changed  it  into  his  other  hand.  My 
hand  reached  his  wrist, — his  hand, 
which  was  clutching  an  iron  stanchion 
of  the  carriage.  I  could  feel  a  corner 
of  the  crisp  paper  of  the  cheque.  As 
I  gripped  his  fingers,  he  no  doubt 
felt  that  he  must  either  give  up  his 
hold  of  the  iron,  or  that  I  should 
force  open  his  hand  and  seize  the 
paper.  He  let  go  the  iron.  We 
then  stood  swaying  about  on  the 
step  of  the  carriage,  he  holding  on 
by  his  left  arm,  I  by  mine,  only 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  grip 
we  had  of  each  other.  I  was  stronger 
in  the  arms  than  he,  stronger  in  the 
wrists;  but  he  was  stronger  in  the 
fingers.  His  fingers  were  hke  steel 
springs ;  but  under  the  firm  pull  of 
my  arm  his  hold  on  the  carriage  re- 
laxed. I  felt  that  his  left  arm  was 
giving  way,  that  he  must  inevitably 
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faZ.  ztxz  I  must  ftH  with  him,  if  I 
d^i  ^:<;  tfr^  him  frc^m  me.  I  hmd 
ti**  «3?^f^.rth  to  do  it,  bat  mj  soul 
Bckfs^i  «  the  thought     Would  it 

He  hz.  go.  aod  nnmg  romid  npon 
^  stex-.  I,  too,  let  go,  clasped 
hiK  vith  K4h  arms,  and  with  all 
BT  5n^esgth  leaped  from  the  car- 
Rapfr-«tep.  It  was  a  toss-up  for 
d^Aih:  the  oae  who  came  to  the 
gp:c:>i  first  would  be  killed,  the 
c-dyer  =i:^ht  be  sared. 

Tbe  list  thing  I  remember  was 
tha:  the  ha^^h  roar  of  the  train  was 
chaiigvd  to  a  softer  tone  as  we  leaped 
fiK«n  the  carriage-step.  Then  there 
wms  a  moment  of  blackness.  Had 
I  indeed  been  killed,  and  was  my 
sod  falling  thiongh  chaos  ?  A  vio- 
lent blow  on  the  side  conrinced  me 
I  was  still  in  the  flesh.  There  was 
tb«i  a  ra>hing  and  babbling  of  wa- 
ter? in  mj  ears:  then  I  felt  mv  heels 
kioki::^  vn  tr.o  graTollj  bod  of  a 
r.Ttr.  '  O  Ij^tL  niethongbt  what 
tcriTiTV  'twt!v  to  dr.'wn  I' — A  dream 
tta:  onlv: — b:u  f-r  the  ni>h  and 
turrr  %^f  it.  dn'^wnijur  woald  In?  easv 
e:i;^::j:h.  If  it  hadn*i  Kvn  for  that 
harvloinng  rr^xvss,  the  secret  of 
which  was  m;r.o  only  and  would  die 
with  nio,  I  wcnlvin't  ?o  nuioh  have 
niirdcd  stoppirg  there  among  the 
se-.^^^s.  IV.t  for  the  Buttermilk 
Irr.  works  there  must  Iv  a  struggle. 
Ani.^Tig  tl:e  gravel  an-J  weeds  at  the 
lot:  ^m  of  the  river  the  struggle  was 
fierve  enough :  but  at  last  the  grasp 
of  the  little  mau  relaxeil,  and  just 
as  surf  -cation  stvmed  to  Ix^  wringing 
my  soul  frvnn  my  body,  I  felt  my- 
self fn:V,  a!iil  struck  a  few  feeble 
stn^kes  towards  the  light.  In  a 
mouient  my  heal  popped  up  into 
the  air,  and  instinctively  I  paddled 
on  to  the  shore.  I  was  nearly  done 
for.  tix\  I  crawled  on  to  the  bank, 
and  lay  tliere  bn^athless  for  a  while. 
It  was  a  narrow  sluggish  stream 
out  of  which  I  had  just  emerged. 
It  wideneti  out  lower  down  into  a 
marshy  pix^l.     The  full  orb  of  the 


moon  was  rising  jast  over  this  pool, 
throwing  a  yeUow,  lambent,  quiver- 
ing light,  a  broad  path  of  glory, 
right  up  the  rippling  stream,  stirred 
by  the  breath  of  the  night-wind.  As 
I  lay  there,  breathless,  senseless  al- 
most, I  was  yet  strangely  moved 
by  the  sight  of  the  moon.  I  raised 
myself  on  one  elbow,  and  stared  in- 
tently into  the  glowing  light.  Was 
there  any  comfort  left  for  me  in  all 
this  world  whereon  the  moonbeams 
shone? — for  me,  who  had  on  my 
soul  the  life  of  a  fellow  man  ? 

I  lay  lengthwise  along  the  bank, 
prone,  among  sttmips  of  willows  and 
clinging  water-plants,  and  as  Hooked 
faU  into  the  face  of  the  moon,  sud- 
denly between  me  and  it  was  raised 
a  human  hand  and  arm,  the  finger 
raised  as  in  warning  or  menace. 
Good  God !  was  it  the  dead  man's 
hand  from  the  pool  which  was  raised 
to  denounce  me  ?  I  think  my  senses 
almost  left  me. — I  lay  there,  still 
gazing  at  the  moon,  but  the  hand 
had  disappeared.  Suddenly  I  felt  a 
hand  upon  me,  passed  gently  over 
me  as  I  lay — a  hand  and  arm,  and  a 
hot  breath  on  my  cheek.  In  terror 
and  horror  I  seized  the  hand,  and 
threw  my  other  arm  out,  grasping 
— a  leather  legging  with  very  hard 
buttons. 

*  O,  Lard,  Lard  !  marcy  'pon  ns ! 
O,  Lard !  Marcy !  His  the  keeper.  0, 
Lard !  Mr.  Keeper,  lemme  go  this 
time.    I'll  ne'er  lay  night-lines  ag'in.' 

I  rose  and  confronted  my  ghostly 
visitant — a  stout  rustic  in  a  dark 
smock.  He  had  been  crouching  by 
the  bank  laying  his  lines.  It  was 
his  hand,  no  doubt,  which  had  ap- 
peared athwart  the  moon.  As  we 
both  rose  into  the  light,  a  voice 
hailed  us  from  the  other  bank  : 

*  Hullo,  guv'nor,  what  part  of  the 
world  do  you  call  this  Y 

It  was  my  friend  in  black,  the 
little  detective.  I  knew  his  voice. 
Good  heavens !  I  could  have  em- 
braced the  man  I  would  have  killed 
ten  minutes  before. 
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*  O,  it's  you,  Mr.  BrowD,  is  it  ] 
Well,  I'm  glad  you  ain't  drowned, 
after  all.  You  ain't  going  to  fight  for 
that  bit  of  paper,  are  you,  any  more  V 

*  No ;  you  have  stuck  to  it  well. 
I'm  finished.     Wish  you  joy  of  it.' 

*  Honour  bright,  sir  ]' 

*  Honour  bright.' 

The  rustic  had  listened  in  terror 
to  this  mysterious  conversation. 

*  Show  us  the  way  to  the  nearest 
station,  and  I'll  not  split  upon  your 
night-lines.' 

The  rustic  was  thankful  enough 
to  escape.  We  passed  over  the  rail- 
way bridge — a  wooden  beam  bridge 
without  a  parapet — and  joined  the 
detective.  We  walked  amicably  to- 
gether along  the  line  till  we  came 
to  a  cross  lane,  and  then  a  few  mi- 
nutes' walk  brought  ns  to  a  little 
village.  A  small  railway  hotel  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  We  en- 
tered, and  called  for  hot  brandy- 
and-water.  The  girl  who  waited 
upon  us  stared  in  wonder  at  our 
dripping  clothes.  Our  hats  had 
gone,  of  course,  and  we  had  tied 
handkerchiefs  round  our  heads.  The 
detective  took  out  his  pocket-book. 

*  Honour  bright  ?'  he  said  inter- 
rogatively. 

*  Honour  bright,*  I  replied. 

*  Well,  then,  I'll  just  make  a  note 
of  this  here  cheque. — P'r'aps  you'll 
excuse  me,  miss,  if  I  just  step  inside 
the  bar ;  the  light's  better.' 

Despite  the  *  honour  bright,*  my 
friend  preferred  to  keep  the  bar  and 
glasses  and  sleepy  barmaid  between 
me  and  the  cheque. 

He  fumbled  for  his  spectacles, 
found  them,  wiped  them,  put  them 
on,  brought  out  a  fat  note-book; 
then  in  his  most  official  judicial 
manner  spread  out  the  cheque  into 
the  full  light  of  the  guttering  tallow 


candle,  and,  pencil  in  hand,  proceeded 
to  master  Its  contents. 

*  D — nation  I'  he  shouted,  jump- 
ing up,  almost  upsetting  the  table ; 
*  what's  this  here  game  1  What  the 
h augment  did  you  want  to  pitch  me 
into  the  river  for  this  blank,  blank 
thing?' 

He  threw  the  paper  on  to  the 
counter;  I  took  it  up,  and  read: 
'Admit  two  to  Stalls:  David  Bird- 
bolt,  Manager.' 

*  Well,  anyhow,'  said  I,  *  if  we  had 
gone  to  the  shades  below,  we  should 
have  had  a  good  place.' 

Harry  Clinton  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  had  found  the  cheque  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket  after  I  had  disap- 
peared; he  having  handed  me  the 
theatrical  order  instead. 

There  was  no  scandal  on  the  But- 
termilk Iron  Company,  nor  on  my 
friend  Harry,  arising  out  of  this 
transaction.  I  confess  that  I  take 
a  considerable  secret  pride  in  my 
part  of  it  The  government  have 
put  me  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace;  and  on  the  Bench  I  often 
meet  my  friend  Buckthorn,  but  he 
can  no  longer  bear  me  down  by  the 
weight  of  his  bumptiousness.  I  al- 
ways feel  that  I  hold  a  trump  card 
over  him.  Much  of  his  reputation 
is  due  to  his  having  once  in  single 
combat  half  killed  a  poacher;  bat 
what  is  that  to  having  nearly  mur- 
dered a  policeman  ?  The  story  some- 
how oozed  out,  and  it  gives  me  great 
weight  on  the  Bench,  I  assure  you. 

Harry  Clinton  has  retired  from 
the  Navigation  Office  with  a  hand- 
some pension,  economy  being  now 
all  the  rage.  I  think  he'll  join  us. 
I  think  he'll  take  an  active  share  in 
the  Buttermilk  Iron  Company,  will 
be  our  London  agent,  and  no  longer 
the  Junior  Partner. 
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A  BELIEF  in  the  ghost  of  vulgar  su- 
perstition is  as  much  exploded  in 
England  now  as  are  the  opinions 
advanced  bj  King  James  in  his 
*  Demonologie.'  Yet  the  learned 
Bacon  admitted  that  such  things 
might  be.  Luther,  Pascal,  Guy 
Patin,  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
even  Sou  they,  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  mediums  with  the  un- 
seen world.  *  My  serious  belief  a- 
mounts  to  this,'  wrote  the  latter: 
*that  preternatural  impressions  are 
sometimes  communicated  to  us  for 
wise  purposes;  and  that  departed 
spirits  arc  sometimes  permitted  to 
manifest  them-^jelvcs.'  And  had  Pope 
not  entertained  some  similar  idea, 
he  had  not  written  : 

'  'Tis  true,  'tis  certain,  man,  though  dead, 
retains 

Part  of  himself  ;  the  immortal  mind  re- 
mains : 

The  form  fiubdsts  without  the  hody'»  aid, 

Aerial  Bcmblance  and  an  empty  shade.' 

Upon  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the 
theories  or  rather  hypotheses,  of 
such  alleged  appearances,  we  mean 
not  to  dwell ;  but  merely  to  relate  a 
few  little  anecdotes  connected  with 
them,  and  drawn  —  save  in  Lord 
Brougham's  instance — from  sources 
remote  and  scarce. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  celebrated 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  grandfather  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  wife  of 
Louis  XIV.,  a  man  famous  for  his 
zeal  in  Calvinism  and  disbelief  in 
the  spiritual  world,  and  one  whose 
integrity  was  deemed  alike  rigid  and 
inflexible,  we  read  the  following  of 
a  spectre  like  that  of  a  nursery  tale: 

'  I  was,'  he  wrote,  *  in  my  bed,  and 
entirely  awake,  when  I  heard  some 


one  enter  my  apartment;  and  per- 
ceived at  my  bedside  a  woman,  re- 
markably pale,  whose  clothes  rustled 
against  my  curtains  as  she  passed. 
Withdrawing  the  latter,  she  stooped 
towards  me,  and  giving  me  a  kiss 
that  was  cold  as  ice,  vanished  in  a 
moment !' 

D'Aubigne  started  from  bed,  and 
was  almost  immediately  after  in- 
formed of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached. 

In  a  letter  of  Philip,  second  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  we  find  a  curions 
story  of  a  double  apparition  occur- 
ring at  the  same  moment,  and  which, 
though  it  somewhat  illustrates  Eq- 
nemosers'  theory  of  polarity,  is  be- 
yond the  pale  of  modern  philosophy. 

In  the  gray  daylight  of  an  early 
morning  in  1652,  the  Earl  saw  a 
figure  in  white,  *  like  a  standing 
sheet,*  appear  within  a  yard  of  bis 
bedside.  He  attempted  to  grasp  it; 
but,  eluding  him,  the  figure  slid  to- 
wards the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  melted 
away.  He  felt  a  strange  anxiety; 
but  his  thoughts  immediately  turned 
to  the  Countess  (Lady  Anne  Percy), 
who  was  then  at  Networth  with  her 
father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  thither  he  immediately  repaired. 
On  his  arrival  a  footman  met  him 
on  the  staircase,  with  a  packet  di- 
rected to  him  from  his  lady ;  whom 
he  found  with  her  sister,  the  Comitess 
of  Essex,  and  a  Mrs.  Ramsay.  He 
was  asked  why  he  had  come  so  sud- 
denly. He  told  his  motive,  his  alarm 
and  anxiety;  and,  on  perusing  the 
letter  in  the  sealed  packet,  he  found 
that  the  Countess  had  written  to 
him  requesting  his  return ;   *  as  she 
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had  seen  a  thiog  in  white,  with  a 
black  face,  by  her  bedside.'  These 
apparitions  were  identically  the  same 
in  appearance,  and  were  seen  by  the 
Earl  and  Countess  at  the  same  mo- 
menty  though  they  were  in  two  places 
forty  miles  apart.  No  catastrophe 
followed.  The  Earl,  however,  sur- 
vived his  lady,  and  lived  till  the  year 
1713. 

In  the  aS^^  Jameses  Chronicle  for 
1762  we  find  a  strange  story  of  an 
apparition  being  the  means  of  re- 
vealing a  murder,  and  bringing  the 
guilty  parties  to  the  fatal  tree  at 
Tyburn.  The  narrative  was  said  to 
have  been  found  among  the  legal' 
papers  of  a  counsellor  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  then  recently  deceased. 

*  In  the  year  16 68  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  West  Country,  named 
Stobbine,  came  to  London,  and  soon 
after,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he 
wedded  a  wife  of  Wapping,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Al- 
ceald ;  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
months  the  providence  of  God  sent 
them  a  daughter,  which  {sic)  was 
left  under  the  care  of  the  grand- 
mother, the  husband  and  his  wife  re- 
tiring to  their  house  in  the  country.' 

In  1676,  when  the  daughter  was 
six  years  old,  Mrs.  Alceald  died,  and 
the  child  was  sent  home,  and  re- 
mained there  till  1679,  when  a  Mrs. 
Mjltstre,  her  maternal  aunt,  *  having 
greatly  increased  her  means,  forsook 
the  canaille  and  low  habitations  of 
Wapping,  came  into  a  poUte  part  of 
the  town,  took  a  house  among  peo- 
ple of  quality,  and  set  up  for  a  wo- 
man of  fashion,*  and  thither  did  she 
invite  the  Stobbines  and  their  daugh- 
ter to  spend  the  winter  with  her. 
Among  her  visitors  were  her  hus- 
band's brother,  who  had  the  title  or 
rank  of  captain,  arid  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  bully  and  gamester — a 
*  blood,'  in  a  flowing  wig  and  laced 
coat — and  there  was  another  relation, 
who  practised  as  an  apothecary. 

All  these  five  persons  dined  to- 
gether on  the  birUidaj  of  the  little 


girl  Stobbine,  when  a  terrible  cata- 
strophe ensued.  In  a  spirit  of  play, 
it  was  presumed,  she  took  up  a  sword 
that  was  in  the  room,  and  pointing 
it  at  Mr.  Stobbine,  cried,  '  Stick  himy 
stick  him !' 

*  What  !*  said  he,  *  would  you  stab 
your  father  V 

*  You  are  not  my  father ;  but  Cap- 
tain Myltstre  is.' 

Her  father,  upon  this,  boxed  her 
ears,  and  was  instantly  run  through 
the  body  by  the  captain.  *  Down  he 
dropped,'  we  are  told,  and  then  his 
wife,  her  sister,  the  captain,  and  the 
apothecary,  all  trampled  upon  him 
till  he  was  quite  dead,  and  interring 
him  secretly,  gave  out  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  West  Country.  Time 
passed  on,  and  though  inquiries  were 
made,  and  messengers  sent  after  the 
missing  Stobbine,  he  was  heard  of  no 
more  for  a  time.  His  daughter  was 
sent  to  a  distant  school,  and  her  mo- 
ther, *who  pretended  to  go  distracted, 
was  sent  to  a  village  a  few  miles  out 
of  town,  where  the  captain  had  a 
pretty  little  box  for  his  convenience.' 

A  memory  of  the  terrible  scene 
she  had  witnessed  haunted  the  daugh- 
ter, she  had  nightly  horrible  dreams 
and  frights,  to  the  terror  of  a  young 
lady  who  slept  with  her ;  and  she 
always  alleged  that  a  spectre  haunt- 
ed her,  a  spectre  visible  to  her  only, 
and  on  these  occasions  she  would 
exclaim,  with  every  manifestation  of 
horror, 

*  There  is  a  spirit  in  the  room  I  It 
is  Mr.  Stobbine's  spirit.  O,  how  ter- 
rible it  looks !' 

These  appearances  and  her  pa- 
roxysms led  to  an  inquiry  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  and  without  any 
warning  given,  the  whole  of  the 
guilty  parties  were  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  Gate-house,  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  '  and  condemned, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
county,  the  court,  and  all  present.' 

After  this,  Stobbine's  troubled 
spirit  appeared  no  more.  Mrs.  Mylt- 
stre was  hanged,  and  her  body  was 
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thrown  into  the  goDj-hole  nemr.her 
<^  boQse  in  Wapping ;  Mrs.  Stobbine 
was  strmi^led  ind  banied.  The  cap- 
tain and  the  apothecary  were  hanged 
at  TThom,  aiul  the  latter  was  anat- 
omised :  and  so  ended  this  tragedy. 

Another  remarkable  detection  of 
morder.  throagh  the  alleged  appear- 
ance of  a  ghost,  occurred  in  1724. 

A  farmer,  Tetaruing  homeward 
from  SoQtham  market  in  Warwick- 
shire, disappeared  by  the  way.  Next 
day  a  man  presented  himself  at  the 
farmhimse,  and  asked  of  the  wife  if 
her  husband  had  come  back. 

'  N^x*  she  replied ;  '  and  I  am  mi- 
der  the  utmost  anxiety  and  terror.' 

•  Your  terror/  said  he,  *  cannot 
surpass  mine ;  for  last  night  as  I  lay 
in  bed.  quite  awake,  the  apparition 
of  TOur  poor  husband  appeared  to 
me.  He  showed  me  seyeral  ghastly 
stabs  in  his  body,  which  is  now  ly- 
ing in  a  marl-pit.' 

The  I 'it  was  searched,  the  corpse 
was  found,  and  iho  stabs,  in  number 
and  p^'sition.  answered  in  every  way 
to  the  description  given  by  the 
ghc^i-seer.  to  whom  the  spectre  had 
named  a  oenain  man  as  the  culprit ; 
and  this  person  was  ci^mmitted  to 
prison  and  brought  to  trial  at  War- 
wick for  the  crime,  before  a  jury  and 
the  Loni  Chief-justice  Sir  Robert 
(afterwanis  Lord)  Raymond,  who 
was  suoeeedod  in  1733  by  Sir  Phi- 
lip Yorke.  The  jury  would  speedily 
have  bnught  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  ; 
but  he  chocked  ihcm  by  saying, 

•  Cienilomen,  you  lay  more  stress 
on  the  allegations  of  this  a[»parition 
than  they  will  bear.  I  cannot  give 
credit  to  these  kind  of  stories.  We 
are  now  in  a  cc»urt  of  law,  and  must 
determine  according  to  it ;  and  I 
know  not  of  any  law  which  will  ad- 
mit of  the  testimony  of  an  appari- 
tion ;  nor  yet  if  it  did,  doth  the 
ghi^st  appear  to  give  evidence. 
Crier,'  he  added,  *  call  the  ghost.' 

The  farmer's  spirit  being  thrice 
summoned  in  vain,  Sir  Robert  again 
addressed  the  juiy  on  the  hitherto 


unblemished  character  of  the  man 
accused,  and  stoutly  asserted  a  belief 
in  his  perfect  innocence ;  adding,  '  I 
do  strongly  suspect  that  the  gentle- 
man who  saw  the  apparition  was 
hitMtlf  the  murderer,  and  knew  all 
about  the  stabs  and  the  marl-pit 
without  any  supernatural  assistance; 
hence  I  deem  myself  justified  in  com- 
mitting him  to  close  custody  till  far- 
ther inquiries  are  made.' 

The  result  of  these  was,  that  on 
searching  his  house  sufficient  proofe 
of  his  gmlt  were  found;  he  confessed 
his  crime,  and  was  executed  at  the 
next  assize. 

In  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
33d  regiment,  when  serving  under 
Lord   Comwallis   in   America,  and 
then  called  the  1^  West  York,  will 
be  fonnd  the  names  of  Captain  (af- 
terwards   Sir   John    Coape)    Sher- 
brooke  and  Lieutenant  George  Wyn- 
ward.      The    former   had    recently 
joined  the   33d   from  the    4tb,  or 
King's  Own  Regiment.  These  young 
men,  being  similar  in  tastes  and  very 
attached  friends,  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  each  other's  society,  and  when 
off  duty  were  seldom  apart.      One 
eyening   Sherbrooke  was    in  Wp- 
ward's  quarters.   The  room  in  which 
they  were  seated  had  two  doors,  one 
that  led  into  the  common  passage  of 
the  officers'  barrack,  the  other  into 
Wynward's    bedroom,    from   which 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  egress. 

Both  officers  were  engaged  in  stu- 
dy, till  Sherbrooke,  on  raising  his 
eyes  from  a  book,  suddenly  saw  a 
young  man  about  twenty  years  of 
age  open  the  entrance  door  and  ad- 
vance into  the  room.  The  lad  looked 
pale,  ghastly,  and  thin,  as  if  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  mortal  malady.  Startled 
and  alarmed.  Captain  Sherbrooke 
called  Wynward's  attention  to  their 
noiseless  visitor;  and  the  moment  the 
lieutenant  saw  him  he  became  ashy 
white  and  incapable  of  speech,  and, 
ere  he  could  recover,  the  ligure  pass- 
ed them  both  and  entered  the  bed- 
room. 
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*Good  God — my  poor  brother!* 
exclaimed  Wynward. 

*  Your  brother  1*  repeated  Sher- 
brooke  in  great  perplexity.  *  There 
must  be  some  mistake  in  all  this. 
Follow  me.' 

They  entered  the  little  bedroom — 
it  was  tcnantless;  and  Sherbrooke's 
agitation  was  certainly  not  soothed 
by  Wynward  expressing  his  con\ric- 
tion  that  from  the  first  he  beUeved 
they  had  seen  a  spectre;  and  they 
mutually  took  a  note  of  the  day  and 
hour  at  which  this  inexplicable  affair 
occurred.  Wynward  at  times  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  they  might 
have  been  duped  by  the  practical 
joke  of  some  brother  officer ;  yet  his 
mind  was  evidently  so  harassed  by 
it,  that  when  he  related  what  had 
occurred,  all  had  the  good  taste  to 
withhold  comments,  and  to  await 
with  interest  the  then  slow  arrival 
of  the  English  mails.  When  the 
latter  came,  there  were  missives  for 
every  officer  in  the  regiment  except 
Wynward,  whose  hopes  began  to 
rise ;  but  there  was  ane  solitary  letter 
for  Sherbrooke,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  read  than  he  changed  colour 
and  left  the  mess  table.  Ere  long  ho 
returned  and  said, 

*  Wynward's  younger  brother  is  ac- 
tually no  more  I'  The  whole  contents 
of  his  note  were  as  follows :  *  Dear 
John,  break  to  your  friend  Wynward 
the  death  of  his  favourite  brother.* 

He  had  died  at  the  very  moment 
the  apparition  had  appeared  in  that 
remote  Canadian  barrack.  Strange 
though  the  story,  the  veracity  of  the 
witnesses  was  unimpeachable;  and 
Archdeacon  Wrangham  alludes  to  it 
in  his  edition  of  Plutarch,  who,  like 
Pliny  the  younger,  believed  in  spec- 
tres. Of  Wynward,  we  only  know 
that  he  was  out  of  the  regiment  soon 
after  his  brother's  death;  and  of 
Sherbrooke,  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
three  days  of  Waterloo,  became  Colo- 
nel of  tfie  33d,  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Korth  America,  and  died 
a  General  and  G.C.B. 


Prior  to  accompanying  his  regi- 
ment, the  92d  Highlanders,  in  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  the  famous  Colo- 
nel John  Cameron,  of  Fassifem,  a 
grandson  of  the  Lochielof  the  *Forty- 
five,'  dined  with  Lieutenant>colonel 
Simon  Macdonell,  of  Morar,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  corps  when  it 
was  embodied  at  Aberdeen  as  the 
old  100th,  or  Gordon  Highlanders. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  farewell  din- 
ner there  were  present  other  officers 
of  the  regiment,  some  of  whom  died 
very  recently,  and  it  occurred  in  the 
house  of  Morar,  at  Arasaig,  a  wild 
part  of  Ardnamurchan,  on  Uie  west- 
em  coast  of  Inverness- shire. 

As  the  guests  were  pas€&g  from 
the  drawing-  room  towards  the  dining- 
room,  old  Colonel  J^acdonell  cour- 
teously paused  to  usher  in  Cameron 
before  him,  and  in  doing  so  he  was 
observed  to  stagger  and  become  pale, 
while  placing  his  hands  before  his 
face,  as  if  to  hide  something  that  ter- 
rified him.  Cameron  saw  nothing  of 
this,  though  others  did;  and  all  were 
aware  that  subsequently,  during  din- 
ner, their  host  seemed  disconcerted 
and  '  out  of  sorts.' 

Those  unbidden  visions  known  as 
the  taisch,  or  second-sight,  were  al- 
leged to  be  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Morar ;  and  hence  when  Cameron 
fell  at  Quatre  Bras  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  the  old  Colonel  asserted 
solemnly,  that  at  the  moment  when 
Cameron  passed  before  him  he  saw 
his  figure  suddenly  become  envel- 
oped in  a  dark  shroud,  which  had 
blood-gouts  upon  it  about  the  region 
of  the  heart ;  but  no  shroud  envel- 
oped the  gallant  Cameron  when  his 
foster-brother  buried  him  in  the  all^^ 
verte  of  Brussels,  where  his  body  lay 
for  six  months,  till  it  was  brought 
home  to  Kilmalie,  and  buried  under 
a  monument  on  which  is  an  inscrip- 
tion penned  by  Scott. 

One  of  the  latest  testimonies  of  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  world  is  that 
given  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Henry 
Lord  Brougham^  written  by  himself. 
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In  Tfdame  first,  lie  tells  us  that 
aft«  he  left  the  High  School  of 
EdmboTgh  to  mttend  the  UniyersitT, 
cne  of  his  most  indmate  friends  there 
Mr.  G ,  with  whom,  in 


tWir  sclitiij  walks  in  the  neigh- 
hoQihocd  of  the  citx.  he  frequent] j 
&cassed  and  ^peculated  on  the  im- 
noftafitj  of  the  sonl,  the  possibilit  j 
of  ghosts  walking  abroad,  and  of  the 
dead  appearing  to  the  living;  and 
thej  actnallj  committed  the  folly  of 
drawing  up  an  agreement,  written 
mntnallT  trith  their  bloo<L  to  the  ef- 
fect ''that  whichever  died  first  should 
appear  to  the  other,  and  thus  solve 
anr  doubts  entertained  of  the  life 
afWrdeilh.* 

G went  to  India,  and  after 

the  lap(>e  of  a  few  veais  Brougham 
had  almost  forgotten  his  existence, 
when  one  dav  in  winter — ^the  19th 
oi  December — as  he  was  indulging 
in  the  half-sleepy  luxury  of  a  warm 
bath,  he  tr.rced  to  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  dtix -sited  his  cLtlies,  and 
thcreor.    sat    bis    old    college-chum 

G ,  ! --eking  him  coc»l!y.  quietly, 

and  sadly  :a  the  face.  Lord  Brougham 


adds  that  he  swooned,  and  found 
himself  lying  on  the  floor.  He  noted 
the  drcnmstance,  believing  it  to  be 
all  a  dream,  and  yet,  when  remem- 
bering the  compact,  he  could  not 
discharge  from  his  mind  a  dread  that 

G must  have  died,  and  that  his 

appearance,  even  in  a  dream,  was  to 
be  received  as  a  proof  of  a  future 
state.  Sixty-three  years  afterwards 
the  veteran  statesman  and  lawyer 
appends  the  following  note  to  this 
stoiy  of  the  apparition : 

*  Brougham,  Oct.  16,  18G2.— I 
have  just  been  copying  out  from  my 
journal  the  account  of  this  strange 
dream,  certissima  mortis  imago.  Soon 
after  my  return  there  arrived  a  let- 
ter from  India  announcing  G 's 

death,  and  stating  that  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  December  !  Singular 
coincidence !  Yet  when  one  reflects 
on  the  vast  number  of  dreams  which 
night  after  night  pass  through  our 
brains,  the  number  of  coincidences 
between  the  vision  and  the  event  are 
perhaps  fewer  and  less  remarkable 
than  a  fair  calculation  of  chances 
would  warrant  us  to  expect.' 


LOST  AT  SEA 


They  watcliM  her  sail  with  the  favouring  gale, 
While  the  sun  sbcne  bright  on  the  river; 

But  little  they  know,  as  she  faded  from  view, 
She  had  sailed  away  for  ever. 

Many  weary  days  shall  eager  eyes  gaze. 

And  hope  in  long  death-throes  shall  quiver; 

But  that  look  was  their  last,  for,  a  thuig  of  the  past, 
She  has  vanishVl,  and  vanish'd  for  ever. 

A  dark  mystery,  left  with  the  lone  sea, 

No  herald  her  fate  shall  deliver ; 
Men  only  shall  know,  mid  the  sun's  setting  glow. 

They  lost  her,  and  lost  her  for  ever. 


J.  p. 
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